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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


>. 


Qi  In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  "Nineveh  and  its  Palaces  **  it  * 
Vwas  deemed  desirable  to  follow  a  system  of  arrangem^t  origi- 
ated  by  the  highly  suggestive  sculptures  which  have  been 
discovered.  Thus,  after  carefully  examining  the  remains  in 
O  our  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  and  studying  the  ground.plans 
"^  of  the  respective  structures  with  the  original  situations  of  the 
friezes,  I  selected  a  starting-point,  and  then  pursued  a  regular 
•^  and  systematic  course  through  the  ruined  chambers,  reading 
the  sculptures  upon  the  walls  together  with  the  Scriptures  as 
I  progressed.  "Whether  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  was 
erroneous  or  just,  is  still  open  to  consideration  ;  but  though  my 
inferences  and  conclusions  may  be  questioned  by  many,  the 
approbation  of  the  public  is,  at  least,  an  evidence  that  my 
speculations  were  not  altogether  unwarranted,  while  the -facts 
and  subject-matter  must  indisputably  continue  interesting  to  all. 
The  present  edition  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  and 
comprehends  many  additions,  including  a  full  description  of 
the  recent  discoveries  \n  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad,  which 
have  completed  the  collection  from  those  places  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  uniform  urbanity  and  liberal  aid  they 
have  always  afforded  me :  and  likewise  for  the  co-operation 

I  have  met  with  from  many  kind  Mends.     To  Mr.  Samuel 

a 
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Sharpe  I  am  indebted  for  his  valuable  chapter  on  Assjrrian 
History  and  Chronology ;  to  Dr.  Lepsius,  for  his  prompt  in- 
formation respecting  the  Cyprus  monument ;  to  Dr.  Lee,  of 
Hartwelly  for  the  papers  of  Dr.  Grotefend ;  and  to  Mr.  Eo- 
maine,  for  his  sketches  on  the  very  spots  whence  the  anti- 
quities were  derived  :  to  each  and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to 
other  friends  who  have  kindly  promoted  my  labours,  my  heart- 
felt  thanks  are  cordially  returned. 

JOSEPH  BONOMl. 
March  2Uh^  1853. 


A  Thibd  Edition  having  been  called  for,  the  work  has  under- 
gone further  revision,  and  is  considerably  enlarged  both  in 
matter  and  plates.  It  comprehends,  among  the  additions,  a 
fiill  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
at  Kauyunjik  and  other  places  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
engravings  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  recently  added  to  the  stores  of  the  British  Museum. 
Chronological  tables,  founded  on  modem  research,  have  also  been 
added,  and  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  the  scriptural  and 
antiquarian  student.  In  the  compilation  of  these  tables  I  have 
been  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
and  Mr.  John  von  Gumpach,  to  whom  I  take  this  public  occasion 

of  tendering  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

J.  B. 
November^  1857. 
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THE  BUBIED  CITY  AND  ITS  DISCOVEEEES. 


BSaEABCHES    OF    BICH. 


Eab  away  from  the  highways  of  modem  commerce,  and  the 
tracks  of  ordinary  travel,  lay  a  city  buried  in  the  sandy  earth 
of  a  half-desert  Turkish  province,  with  no  certain  trace  of  its 
place  of  sepulture.  Vague  tradition  said  that  it  was  hidden 
somewhere  near  the  river  Tigris  ;  but  for  a  long  series  of  t^es 
its  existence  in  the  world  was  a  mere  name — a  word.  That 
name  Buggest«d  the  idea  of  an  ancient  capital  of  fabulous 
splendour  and  magnitude  ;  a  congregation  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, encompassed  by  vast  walls  and  ramparts, — of  "  the  re- 
joicing city  that  dwelt  carelessly ;  that  said  in  her  heart,  I 
am,  and  there  is  none  beeide  me;"  and  which  was  to  become 
"a  desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness."' 

More  than  two  thousand  years  had  it  lain  in  its  unknown 
'^_  '  Zephaniali,  c.  it.  ».  15,  13. 
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grave,  when  a  Prench  »mant  and  a  wandering  English  scholar 
sought  the  seat  of  the  once  powerful  empire,  and  searching 
till  they  found  the  dead  city,  threw  off  its  shroud  of  sand  and 
ruin,  and  revealed  once  more  to  an  astonished  and  curious 
world  the  temples,  the  palaces,  and  the  idols ;  the  representa- 
tions of  war  and  the  chase,  of  the  cruelties  and  luxuries,  of 
the  ancient  Assyrians.  The  Nineveh  of  Scripture,  the  iN'ine- 
veh  of  the  oldest  historians;  the  iN'ineveh  —  twin  sister  of 
Bahylon  — glorying  in  pomp  and  power,  all  traces  of  which 
were  believed  to  be  ^one ;  the  Nineveh,  in  which  the  cap- 
tive tribes  of  Israel  had  laboured  and  wept,  and  against 
which  the  words  of  prophecy  had  gone  forth,  was,  after  a  sleep 
of  twenty  centuries,  again  bfbught  to  light.  The  proofe  of 
ancient  splendour  were  again  beheld  by  living  eyes,  and,  by 
the  skill  of  draftsmen  and  the  pen  of  antiquarian  travellers, 
made  known  and  preserved  to  the  world. 

The  immense  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish  which  marked 
the  presumed  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  been  used  as 
quarries  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  from 
time  immemorial,  without  disclosing  to  other  eyes  than  those 
of  the  wild  occupier  of  the  soil  the  monuments  they  must 
have  served  to  support  or  cover.  Though  carefully  explored 
by  Niebuhr  and  Claudius  James  Eich,  no  other  traces  of  build- 
ings than  a  few  portions  of  walls,  of  which  they  could  not 
understand  the  plan,  had  been  presented  ;  if,  however,  the  in- 
vestigations of  these  travellers  produced  few  immediate  results, 
the  first-named  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
break  the  ground,  and  by  his  intelligence,  to  have  awakened 
the  enterprise  of  others.  Rich,  who  was  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's resident  at  Baghdad,  employed  his  leisure  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  antiquities  of  Assyria.  He  gave  his  first  atten- 
tion to  Babylon,  on  which  he  wrote  a  paper,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Germany — his  countrymen  apparently  taking  less 
interest  in  such  matters  than  did  the  scholars  of  Vienna.  In 
a  note  to  a  second  memoir  on  Babylon,  printed  in  London  in 
1818,  we  find  Nineveh  thus  alluded  to  by  Rich.  He  says : 
**  Opposite  the  town  of  M6sul^  is  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular 
form,  corresponding  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ; 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  being  the  longest,  the  latter 

1  Correctly  **El-Mosil." 
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facing  the  river.  The  area,  which  is  now  cultivated  and  offers 
no  vestiges  of  building,  is  too  small  to  have  contained  a  town 
larger  than  M6sul,  but  it  may  be  supposed  to  answer  to  the 
palace  of  Nineveh.  The  boundary,  which  may  be  perfectly 
traced  all  round,  now  looks  like  an  embankment  of  earth  or 
rubbish,  of  small  elevation ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  and  in  its 
line,  at  several  places,  mounds  of  greater  size  and  solidity. 
The  first  of  these  forms  the  south-west  augle ;  and  on  it  is 
l^uilt  the  village  of  Nebbi  Younis,  the  prophet  Jonah  (described 
and  delineated  by  Niebuhr  as  Nurica),  where  they  show  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  much  revered  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  next,  and  largest  of  all,  is  the  one  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninus.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  enclosure,  and  is  joined 
like  the  others  by  the  boundary  wall ; — the  natives  call  it 
Kouyunjik  Tepe.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
with  regular  steep  sides  and  a  flat  top ;  it  is  composed,  as  I 
ascertained  from  some  excavations,  of  stones  and  earth,  the 
latter  predominating  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  summit  being 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Souyunjik, 
which  is  built  on  it  at  the  north-east  extremity.  The  only 
means  I  had,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  of  ascertaining  its  dimen- 
sions, was  by  a  cord  which  I  procured  from  M6sul^  This  gave 
178  feet  for  the  greatest  height,  1850  feet  for  the  length  of 
the  summit  east  and  west,  and  1147  for  its  breadth  nor&  and 
south.  In  the  measurement  of  the  length  I  have  less  confi- 
dence than  in  the  others,  as  I  fear  the  straight  line  was  not 
very  correctly  preserved  j  and  the  east  side  is  in  a  less  perfect 
condition  than  the  others.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundary 
wall  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place.  Out  of 
one  in  the  north  face  of  the  boundary  was  dug,  a  short  time 
ago,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  on  which  were  sculptured  the 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  So  remarkable  was  this  fragment 
of  antiquity,  that  even  Turkish  apathy  was  roused,  and  the 
Pasha  and  most  of  the  principal  people  of  M6sul  came  out  ta 
see  it.  One  of  the  spectators  particularly  recollected,  among 
the  sculptures  of  this  stone,  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback 
with  a  long  lance  in  his  hand,  followed  by  a  great  many  othera 
on  foot.  The  stone  was  soon  afterwards  cut  into  small  pieces 
for  repairing  the  buildings  of  M6sul,  and  this  inestimable  spe- 
cimen of  the  arts  and  manners  of  the  eailiest  ages  irrecoverably 
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lost.  Cylinders,  like  those  of  Babylon,  and  some  other  an- 
tiques, are  occasionally  found  here ;  but  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  inscriptions.  Erom  the  assurances  given  me  by  the 
Pasha  of  M6sul,  I  entertain  great  hopes  that  any  monument 
which  may  be  hereafter  discovered  will  be  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion.^ A  ruined  city,  as  Major  Bennel  justly  observes,  is  a  quarry 
above  ground.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  considerable  part  of 
M6sul,  at  least  of  the  public  works,  was  constructed  with  the 
materials  found  at  Nineveh.-  Kouyunjik  Tep^  has  been  dug 
into  in  some  places  in  search  of  them  ;  and  to  this  day  stones 
of  very  large  dimensions,  which  sufficiently  attest  their  high 
antiquity,  are  found  in  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  which 
forms  the  boundary.  These  the  Turks  break  into  small  frag- 
ments, to  employ  in  the  construction  of  their  edifices.  The 
permanent  part  of  the  bridge  of  Mosul  was  built  by  a  late  Pasha 
wholly  with  stones  found  in  the  part  of  the  boundary  which 
connects  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  with  the  mound  of  Nebbi 
Younis  (the  prophet  Jonah),  and  which  is  the  least  consider- 
able of  all.  The  small  river  Khatisar  traverses  the  area  above 
described  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts ;  it  makes  a  sweep  round  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  Kouyunjik  Tepfe,  and  then  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris 
above  the  bridge  of  M6sul.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  the  mount  of  Kouyunjik  Tepd  is  wholly  artificial." 

Eich  remarks  that  the  ramparts  and  hollows  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  city  had  a 
double  wall ;  and  farther,  that  the  walls  on  the  east  side  had 
become  quite  a  concretion  of  pebbles,  like  tlie  natural  hills. 
The  jealousy  with  which  every  motion  was  watched  rendered 
actual  surveys  difficult ;  nevertheless,  his  examination  of  tlie 
buildings  upon  Nebbi  Younis  satisfied  him  that  they  were 
partly  formed  of  ancient  chambers.  In  the  kitchen  of  a 
wretched  house  an  inscribed  piece  of  gypsum  was  found,  which 
appeared  to  form  part  of  the  wall  of  a  small  passage,  said  to 
reach  far  into  the  mound.  The  passage  itself  had  been  dug 
into,  but  was  subsequently  closed  up  with  rubbish,  from  an 

^  Similar  assurances  had  been  given  to  the  English  and  French  Consuls 
of  Egypt  by  Mohammed  Ali ;  nevertheless,  since  that  time,  all  the  ruins 
that  marked  the  site  of  Antinopolis,  and  some  nearly  perfect  temples,  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

^  This  is  partially  contradicted  by  Botta. 
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apprehension  of  undermining  the  houses  above.  In  another 
email  room,  not  far  distant,  and  parallel  with  the  passage 
before  mentioned,  an  inscription  was  seen,  which  was  the 
more  curious,  because  it  seemed  to  occupy  its  original  position : 
for  it  was  discovered  on  building  the  room,  and  left  just  where 
it  was  found.  At  Kouyunjik,  Kich  also  saw  a  piece  of  coarse 
grey  stone,  shaped  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  such  as  at  this 
day  surmounts  the  wooden  pillars  or  posts  of  Turkish  or  Persian 
verandahs.  On  the  south  side,  or  face  of  the  enclosure,  and 
not  far  from  I^ebbi  Younis,  some  people  who  had  been  digging 
for  stones  had  turned  up  many  large  hewn  stones,  with 
bitumen  adhering  to  them.  The  excavation  was  about  ten 
feet  deep,  and  consisted  of  huge  stones  laid  in  separate  layers  of 
bitumen  and  lime  mortar;  there  were  also  some  very  thick  layers 
of  red  clay,  which  had  become  as  hard  as  burnt  brick,  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  reeds  or  straw  having  been  used,  sand- 
stone cut  into  blocks,  and  large  slabs  of  inscription  with 
bitumen  adhering  to  the  under  side.  Rich's  opinion  was,  that 
all  the  vestiges  of  the  building  were  of  the  same  period ;  that 
they  did  not  mark  the  entire  extent  of  the  great  city  itself ; 
but  that  these  mounds  and  ruins  were  either  the  citadel  or 
royal  precincts.  He  finally  inferred  that  very  few  bricks  were 
used  in  building  Mneveh,  but  that  the  walls,  &c.,  were  formed 
of  the  rubbish  of  the  country,  well  rammed  down  with  a  wash 
of  lime  poured  upon  it,  which  in  a  short  time  would  convert 
the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  At  the  present  day  the  natives 
mix  pebbles,  lime,  and  red  earth,  or  clay,  together,  and  after 
exposure  to  water,  they  become  like  the  solid  rock.^ 

Bich  made  Mneveh  the  subject  of  a  further  paper,  but  all 
the  results  he  arrived  at  were  that  a  granite  lion  at  Babylon, 
the  fragment  of  a  statue  at  Kalah  Sherghat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  a  bas-relief  at  the  mouth  of  the  !Nahr-el-Kelb, 
near  Beyrout,  were  productions  of  Assyrian  art.  In  the  various 
museums  of  Europe  a  small  number  of  seals  and  cylinders, 
covered  with  mythological  emblems,  were  carefully  collected, 
which  prove  that  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess of  working  the  hardest  materials,  but  which  were,  generally, 
little  calculated  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  skill  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  art  of  representing  objects.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
said  that  though  we  had  some  belief  in  the  existence  of  Assyrian 

^  Bich's  ^'  Residence  in  Koordistan." 
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art,  ABsyrian  architecture  and  AsByrian  Bcalpture  were  totally 
unknown  to  ub. 

As  to  inscriptioiiB,  we  were  no  riclier  in  them  than  in  other 
Assyrian  works.  The  chief  were  an  inscription  engraven  upon 
a  Etone  sent  to  London  by  Sir  Harford  Jomes,  and  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company ;  a  circular- headed 
tablet ;  two  egg-shaped  stones ;  and  still  more  recently  the  oast 
from  the  Nahr-eUEelb  monument,  in  the  British  Museum  : 
and  another  of  the  same  form  in  the  Cabinet  da  Antiqum  of  the 
National  Library  of  Paris,  known  hy  the  name  of  Cailhu  dt 
Michaud.  The  mottoes  of  a  few  cyUndere  and  some  insignifi- 
cant fragments  completed  aU  that  was  known  in  Europe.  Copies 
of  inscriptions  were  more  numerous,  but  they  all  came  &om  mo- 
numents situated  beyond  the  limitsof  Assyria,  properly  so  called. 
M.  Schulzhad  collected  a  considerable  number  on  the  hanks  of 
the  lake  Van,  and  the  Assyrian  transcriptions  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Fersepolis  had  also  been  more  or  less  faithfully  copied. 

Thus  although  up  to  within  a  short  time  we  possessed  no- 
thing which  could  add  to  what  the  ancient  writers  had  handed 
down  to  us  concerning  the  history  and  the  arts  of  Assyria; 
yet  all  interested  in  the  subjects  anticipated  far  different  results 
when  favourable  ciroumstanoes  should  allow  the  ground  to  be 
more  attentively  explored. 

That  these  hopes  were  not  disappointed  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  and  the  two  following  chapters  will  therefore  be 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  labours  of  ttiose  whose  exertions 
have  revealed  the  moaumentB  of  ancient  Assyrian  civilisation, 
of  which  all  trace  seemed  to  be  lost.  } 


CHAPTER  II. 


BoTTA,  in  the  narratiTe  of  his  researches  at  Nineveh,  which 
has  been  published  in  fi.ve  handsome  folio  volumes  through  the 
liberality  of  the  French  goremment,  after  summing  up  the 
amount,  or  rather  the  deficiency,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
Assyrian  cities  before  the  period  of  the  recent  excavations, 
prefaces  his  adventures  at  Khoreabad  by  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  that  led  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 

The  French  government  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  advisable  to  send  a  consular  agent  t«  Mi5bu1,  chose  !Botta 
to  fulfil  that  office, — a  selection  that  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  its  judgment.  Botta,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Italy,  was  himself  entirely  devoted  to  science.  His  long 
residence  in  Egypt,  Bennaar,  El  Temen,  and  Syria,  undertaken 
regardless  of  difficulties,  or  of  the  dangers  of  climate,  solely 
to  further  his  scientific  pursuits,  had  eminently  adapted  him 
for  an  appointment  in  the  East.  He  could  assimilate  himself 
to  the  habits  of  the  people ;  was  conversant  with  their  Ian- 
-  guage ;   possessed  energy  of  character ;   and  was  besides  an 
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intelligent  and  practised  obsenrer :  with  such  qnalifications  it 
was  obvious  that  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  spot  that 
history' and  tradition  agreed  in  pointing  out  as  the  site  of 
I^ineveh  could  not  but  be  productive  of  important  results. 
Accordingly  upon  his  departure  for  Mdsul,  in  tiie  beginning  of 
the  year  1842,  his  friend  Monsieur  J.  Mohl,  the  accomplished 
translator  of  "  Firdousi,"  called  his  attention  to  the  archseo- 
logical  interest  of  the  place,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to  make 
excavations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Botta  promised  that  he  would  not  forget  this  good  advice, 
but  he  felt  that  before  being  enabled  to  keep  his  promise,  the 
definitive  establishment  of  the  consulship  at  M6sul  must  place 
at  his  disposal  both  more  considerable  pecuniary  resources,  and 
more  powerful  means  of  action  than  he  then  possessedl  In 
the  meanwhile  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  every  small 
object  of  antiquity  which  appeared  to  be  at  all  interesting,  and 
made  the  necessary  inquiries  for  pitching  upon  a  favourable  spot 
for  really  serious  researches. 

Botta  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  acquisition  of  antiquities 
as  he  could  have  hoped  from  the  report  of  Kich,  who  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  purchase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M<Ssul 
several  objects  of  interest.  Botta  had,  in  consequence,  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  locality  as  a  most  fruitfiil  mine,  but  a 
residence  of  several  years  caused  him  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion.  Mr.  Eich,  being  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  still 
vi]^n  ground,  had  at  once  collected  all  that  chance  had 
amassed  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  no  conclusion,  therefore,  as  to  the  real  abundance 
of  objects  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
M6sul  could  properly  be  drawn  from  this  fact.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  Botta  had 
never  been  able  to  collect  anything  in  the  way  of  antiquities 
which  he  could  be  sure  were  indigenous  (so  to  speak) ;  and  as 
he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  procure  them,  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  common ;  the  cylinders 
in  particular,  those  relics  of  Assyria  so  curious  on  account  of 
the  emblems  with  which  they  are  covered,  were  very  rare  at 
M6sul,  and  out  of  all  those  which  fell  into  his  hands,  there  was 
not  one  that  he  knew  of,  which  had  been  found  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  Nineveh.  All  those  which  he  could  trace — and  this 
was  the  case  with  the  greater  number — had  been  brought  from 
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Baghdad,  and  consequently  from  Babylon  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  source  of  the  others  was  unknown.  The  same 
held  good  with  the  Assyrian  seals  ;  almost  all  of  them  came 
from  Baghdad ;  and  in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  find 
that  this  rare  occurrence  of  small  objects  of  antiquity  was 
confirmed  by  the  researches  made  by  Botta  at  Kouyunjik  and 
Khorsabad ;  for  during  the  whole  period  of  the  excavations 
not  a  single  cylinder  was  discovered.  Our  antiquary  draws 
attention  to  this  fact,  because  it  is  one  that  was  scarcely 
expected,  and  which  will  perhaps  modify  the  received  opinions 
regarding  the  real  source  of  these  engraved  mythological  stones. 
The  success  of  Botta's  inquiries  with  a  view  to  find  a  fitting 
spot  for  his  researches  was  not  more  encouraging ;  and  the 
reports  of  the  inhabitants  furnished  him  with  nothing  certain 
on  this  head.  The  spot  which  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest 
chance  of  success,  and  to  which  he  naturally  first  directed  his 
attention,  was  the  mound  on  which  is  built  the  village  of 
I^iniouah,  then  believed  to  be  the  last  remnant  of  the  immense 
city  of  which  it  preserves  the  name ;  for  it  was  there  that  Mr. 
Bich  had  observed  subterranean  walls  covered  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions — too  valuable  a  sign  to  be  overlooked.  The  number 
and  importance,  however,  of  the  houses  with  which  the  mound 
was  covered  did  not  allow  of  Botta  making  any  researches. 
Every  attempt  of  the  kind  was  repelled  by  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  inhabitants,  for  it  is  there  that  the  mosque  of  Nebbi 
Tounis  is  built.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  look  for  some  other 
spot ;  but  in  the  vast  space  covered  with  the  traces  of  ancient 
edifices  which  surrounds  the  village  of  Mniouah,  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  guide  him  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  A 
great  many  erroneous  opinions  (according  to  Botta)  have  been 
disseminated  with  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh :  they  have  been  represented  as  a  mine  in  constant 
requisition  for  supplying  bricks  and  stones  for  the  erection  of 
the  houses  of  M6sul,  and  thus  assimilated  to  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  which  have  for  ages  furnished  the  necessary  building 
materials  for  the  surrounding  towns.  "  Such,  however,"  says 
Botta,  *'  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case  at  Nineveh  at  any 
period,  and  very  certainly  it  is  not  so  in  the  present  day.  The 
reason  is  plain :  all  that  exists  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
boundary  walls,  and  mounds,  is  formed  of  bricks  which  were 
merely  baked  in  the  sun :  these  bricks  have  been  reduced  by 
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age  into  an  earthy  state,  and  consequently  cannot  be  used 
again."  Botta  goes  on  to  say :  ''  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  in  the  construction  of  these  ancient  buildings  more  solid 
materials,  such  as  stones  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  were  sometimes 
employed,  and  this  accounts  for  their  being  accidentally  dis- 
covered ;  but  they  were  merely  employed  as  accessories — the 
mass  of  the  walls  was  composed  of  unbumt  bricks.  Thus,  in 
this  particular,  there  is  not  the  least  similarity  between  Kine- 
veh  and  Babylon :  the  ruins  of  the  latter  city  offer  an  immense 
quantity  of  excellent  bricks ;  they  have,  consequently,  been 
capable  of  being  used  as  quarries,  but  the  masses  of  earth, 
which  are  the  only  remains  of  Nineveh,  could  not  be  employed 
for  a  like  purpose.  It  would,  besides,  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  people  should  trust  to  chance  for  obtaining  a  few 
raw  materials,  when  quarries  of  gypsum,  which  are  far  less 
expensive  to  work  than  a  series  of  imcertain  excavations  would 
be,  are  situated  at  the  gates  of  M6sul." 

This  is  the  case  now  ;  but  formerly,  when  those  mounds  of 
crude  brick  were  incrusted  with  limestone  and  slabs  of  gypsum, 
it  was  otherwise,  as  the  fact  of  the  almost  entire  disappearance 
of  this  crust,  or  casing,  abundantly  testifies. 

Botta  further  tells  us  that  it  was  only  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  M68ul,  and  very  often  within  the  city  itself,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  sometimes  looked  for  materials.  They  had 
found  there,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  researches,  he  could  not 
observe  a  single  sign  which  would  allow  of  his  assigning 
these  remains  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
present  town.  Never,  to  his  knowledge,  had  these  operations 
brought  to  light  ancient  bricks  or  stones  with  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, with  both  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  at  present 
well  acquainted,  and  of  which  they  would  certainly  have 
brought  him  the  smallest  remnant,  had  they  found  any ;  he 
was  therefore  convinced  that  the  walls  existing  under  the 
ground  in  the  interior  of  M6sul,  or  near  the  city  gates,  were 
comparatively  tnodem — either  the  foundations  or  the  subter- 
ranean apartments^  of  the  houses  which  were  ruined  at  a  time 

^  In  the  houses  of  M68nl,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Baghdad,  then  is  al- 
ways a  subterranean  apartment,  called  in  those  parts,  Serddb;  the  inhabi- 
tants retreat  thither,  in  summer,  to  pass  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  In 
order  to  be  rendered  inhabitable,  these  apartments  have  to  be  coated  with 
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when  the  city,  as  was  the  case  but  a  few  years  ago,  occupied 
a  much  more  considerable  space  than  it  does  at  the  present 
day. 

As  regarded  the  ruins  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  Botta  says  he  never  heard,  in  the  course  of  a  residence 
of  several  years,  that  any  excavations  were  made  there  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  building  materials ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen 
in  the  houses  at  M6sul  the  least  trace  of  antique  remains,  al- 
though  he  took  particular  pains  to  discover  them.  The  walls 
were  not,  as  had  been  reported,  built  of  brick  and  coated  with 
gypsum,  and  he  did  not  find  a  single  instance  where  such  was 
the  case.  The  walls  of  all  the  houses  are  formed  of  gypseous 
or  calcareous  stone/  rudely  joined  with  plaster,  and  the  same 
plan  prevails  in  the  vaults  of  the  largest  edifices.  A  few  old 
mosques  only  are  constructed  of  bricks,  but  their  form,  their 
size,  and  the  absence  of  any  cuneiform  inscription,  prove  that 
those  bricks  do  not  come  from  the  buildings  of  Mneveh.  He 
mentions  another  fact,  in  order  to  show  how  little  the  inhabi- 
tants of  M6sil1  are  accustomed  to  look  among  the  neighbouring 
ruins  for  the  materials  they  may  require.  The  Pasha  of  M6suly 
being  desirous  of  constructing  ovens  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
of  that  town,  hastened  to  Botta  for  the  bricks  which  the  works 
undertaken  at  Khorsabad  had  brought  to  light.  It  is  very 
certain,  argues  the  French  antiquary,  that  if,  as  has  been  re- 
ported, the  Pasha  had  possessed  an  abundant  supply  at  the  gates 
of  the  town,  or  if  it  had  been  easy  to  obtain  them,  he  would 
not  have  sent  a  distance  of  four  leagues  for  them. 

"Not  having,  therefore,  any  precedent  to  guide  him  in  his 
researches,  and  not  daring,  he  says,  to  open  the  mound  of 
]N'ebbi  Younis,  Botta  selected  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  as  the 
spot  for  commencing  operations.  This  mound  is  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  village  of  I^iniouah,  to  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  It  was 
evidently  an  artificial  mass,  and,  to  all  appearance,  formerly 
supported  the  principal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  On 
the  western  side,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  this  hill,  a 
few  bricks  of  a  large  size,  joined  with  bitumen,  seemed  to  be 

thin  slabs  of  M6Bal  gypsum,  and  the  walls  are,  besides,  constructed  with 
the  greatest  solidity,  since  they  have  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  buildings.  Tim  fact  may  explain  their  preservation  under- 
ground. 
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the  remains  of  some  ancient  building,  and  it  was  here  there- 
fore that  Botta  commenced  his  investigations  in  the  month  of 
December,  1842. 

The  results  of  these  first  works  were  in  themselves  unim- 
portant, though  they  possessed  considerable  interest  when 
connected  with  the  discoveries  subsequently  made.  The  work- 
men brought  to  light  numerous  fragments  of  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions,  but  nothing  in  a  perfect  state  was  obtained  to 
reward  the  trouble  and  outlay,  during  the  three  months  that 
the  researches  were  continued. 

Botta's  proceedings  had  meanwhile  attracted  attention. 
Without  exactly  knowing  what  was  their  object,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  aware  that  he  was  in  quest  of  stones  bearing  in- 
scriptions, and  that  he  bought  all  that  were  offered.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  so  early  as  December,  1 842,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Khorsabad  had  been  induced  to  bring  him  two  large 
bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  had  been  found  near 
the  village,  and  offered  to  procure  him  as  many  more  as  he 
wished.  This  man  was  a  dyer,  and  built  his  ovens  of  the 
bricks  obtained  from  the  mound  on  which  the  village  was 
built ;  but,  reckoning  on  the  success  of  the  first  excavations, 
Botta  did  not  immediately  follow  up  the  faint  and  solitary  hint. 
Three  months  later,  however,  about  the  20th  of  March,  1843, 
being  weary  of  finding  in  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  nothing  save 
small  fragments  without  any  value,  he  called  to  mind  the 
bricks  of  Khorsabad,  and  sent  a  few  workmen  to  sound  the 
ground  there.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  an  immense  monument,  to  be  compared,  with 
regard  to  richness  and  ornament,  to  the  most  sumptuous  pro- 
ductions bequeathed  to  us  by  Egypt. 

Three  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  works  at  Khor- 
sabad, one  of  Botta' s  workmen  brought  intelligence  that  some 
figures  and  inscriptions  had  been  dug  up ;  but  the  description 
which  he  gave  was  so  confused,  that  the  antiquary  himself 
would  not  run  the  chance  of  making  the  journey  for  nothing ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  going  in  person,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  one  of  his  servants,  and  ordering  him  to  copy  a 
few  of  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions.  Having  thus 
acquired  the  certainty  that  the  inscriptions  were  cuneiform,  he 
hesitated  no  longer  to  proceed  personally  to  Khorsabad,  where, 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  which  the  reader  will  easily  under^ 
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stand,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  world  of  antiquities 
revealed. 

His  workmen  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  commence  the 
excavations  precisely  in  that  part  of  the  mound  where  the 
monument  was  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  so  that 
he  had  only  to  follow  the  walls  which  had  already  been  dis- 
covered, to  succeed  most  certainly  in  laying  bare  the  whole 
edifice.  In  a  few  days,  all  that  remains  of  a  chamber,  with  a 
fa9ade  covered  by  bas-reliefs,  had  been  discovered.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  action  he  immediately  perceived  that 
these  remains  could  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  some  con- 
siderable building  buried  in  the  mound,  to  assure  himself  of 
which,  he  had  a  well  sunk  a  few  paces  further  on,  and  instantly 
came  upon  other  bas-reliefs,  that  offered  to  view  the  first  per- 
fect figures  he  had  seen.  He  found  also,  during  this  his  first 
visit,  two  altars,  and  those  portions  remaining  of  the  facade 
which  jutted  out  above  ground  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
mound ;  and  finally,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  line  of  mounds 
which  formed  the  grand  enclosure. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  6th  of  April,  1843,  he  hastened  to  an- 
nounce the  success  of  his  first  operations  to  Monsieur  Mohl, 
and  to  send  him  a  plan  of  all  that  had  as  yet  been  laid  bare ; 
adding  some  copies  of  different  inscriptions,  and  some  drawings. 
The  letter  was  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres,  in  Paris,  July  7th,  1843,  and  was  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  that  city. 

Notwithstanding  some  difficulty,  occasioned  by  the  unfavour- 
able disposition  of  the  Pasha  of  Mosul,  and  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  Botta  caused  the  works  to  be  con- 
tinued with  a  degree  of  activity  continually  increased  by  the 
abundant  harvest  which  they  yielded ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1843,  he  was  enabled  to  send  to  Monsieur  Mohl  a  second 
letter,  more  important  than  the  former,  and  accompanied  with 
fresh  inscriptions,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  doors,  chambers, 
and  portions  of  another  wall,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
which  the  excavations  had  laid  bare.  Botta's  second  letter  was, 
like  the  first,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

Up  to  this  epoch  the  works  of  Khorsabad,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  had  been  carried  on  at  Botta's 
expense,  and  the  smaUness  of  his  personal  resources  threatened 
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soon  to  put  an  end  to  them,  even  though  his  learned  friend  had 
been  kind  enough  to  come  to  his  assistance.  However,  the  at- 
tention of  the  antiquarian  world  had  in  the  meantime  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  accounts  of  the  first  fruits  of  researches, 
the  subsequent  success  of  which  was  certain ;  and  on  the  de- 
mand of  Monsieur  Mohl,  whom  Messrs.  Yitel  and  Letronne 
hastened  to  support  with  their  influence,  the  French  govern- 
ment decided  on  giving  a  fresh  proof  of  that  generosity  with 
which  it  is  always  so  ready  to  facilitate  scientific  researches. 
By  a  decision  of  the  24th  of  May,  1843,  Duch&tel,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  placed  at  Botta's  disposal  a  sum  of  3000  francs, 
that  he  might  thenceforward  carry  on  the  works  with  more 
activity,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  aid,  Botta  had  to  contend 
with  fresh  obstacles  at  every  step.  The  marshy  environs  of 
the  village  of  Khorsabad  have  a  proverbial  reputation  for  in- 
salubrity— a  reputation  which  was  folly  justified  by  his  own 
personal  experience,  and  by  that  of  the  workmen  employed  ; 
for  they  all,  in  turns,  felt  its  dangerous  effects,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  antiquary  himself  was  very  near  falling  a  victim. 
But  this  was  the  least  of  his  difficulties ;  the  unfavourable  dis- 
position of  the  local  authorities  was  one  which  caused  even 
more  uneasiness,  and  one  which  was  most  difficult  to  surmount. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Moslems,  too  ignorant  them- 
selves to  understand  the  real  motives  of  scientific  researches, 
always  attribute  them  to  cupidity,  which  is  the  only  spring  of 
their  own  actions.  Not  being  able  to  comprehend  that  the 
sums  laid  out  were  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ancient  remains, 
they  believed  that  the  search  was  for  treasure.  The  inscrip- 
tions, copied  with  so  much  care  by  Botta,  were  in  their  eyes 
the  talismanic  guardians  of  these  treasures,  or  to  point  out  the 
spots  where  they  were  concealed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Frank 
who  should  succeed  him.  Others,  who  no  doubt  thought  them- 
selves more  cunning  than  their  neighbours,  proposed,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  Botta's  researches,  a  still  more  eccentric  idea ; 
they  imagined  that  their  country  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Europeans,  and  that  these  latter  search  for  their  inscriptions  in 
order  to  discover  therein  the  title  by  which  their  rights  might 
be  proved,  and  by  the  help  of  which  they  may  one  day  or  other 
lay  claim  to  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  ! 

These  absurd  notions  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  avaricious 
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and  suspicious  mind  of  Mohammed   Pasha,    who  was  then 
governor  of  the  province  of  M6sul,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
began  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  researches  which  he  had  at  first 
authorised.     Taken  with  the  idea  of  the  treasure  heing  hidden 
in  the  ruins  which  were  being  brought  to  light,  he  at  first  con- 
fined himself  to  having  the  workmen  watched  by  guards,  and 
when  the  slightest  object  formed  of  metal  was  found  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations,  it  was  seized  and  carried  to  him. 
These  relics  he  submitted  to  every  possible  kind  of  proof,  to 
convince  himself  that  they  were  not  gold  ;    and  then  fan- 
cying that,  despite  this  watching,  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed might  still  succeed  in  keeping  from  him  objects  of 
value,  he  threatened  them  with  the  torture  to  make  them 
reve^  the  existence  of  the  imaginary  treasures.      Several  of 
the  workmen  were,  in  consequence,  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Botta's  service,  notwithstanding  all  his  assurances  of  protection, 
so  well  did  they  know  the  cruel  disposition  of  Mohammed 
Pasha.     Each  day  threatened  some  fresh  difficulty,  and  Botta, 
who  had  continually  to  recommence  his  negotiations,  would 
perhaps  have  been  driven  to  throw  the  matter  up  in  disgust, 
had  he  not  been  encouraged  by  the  certainty  of  the  extreme 
interest  of  his  discovery.     The  works,  however,  although  often 
interrupted  by  these  petty  annoyances,  gradually  advanced 
until  about  the  commencement  of  the  mondi  of  October,  1843, 
when  the  Pasha,  in  obedience  perhaps  to  hints  emanating  from 
Constantinople,  formally  prohibited  all  further  search.     Some 
pretext  or  other  was  necessary,  but  a  Turkish  governor  is  never 
at  fault  in  this  respect,  and  the  following  is  the  one  he  invented. 
Botta  had  built,  with  the  governor's  express  permission,  a 
small  house  at  Khorsabad,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  place 
in  which  to  reside  when  he  visited  the  ruins ;  nevertheless 
the  Pasha  pretended  that  this  house  was  a  fortress  erected  to 
command  the  country,  he  informed  his  government  of  this  grave 
fact,  and  any  further  excavation  was  immediately  prohibited, 
and  the  innocent  researches  of  the  zealous  antiquary  suddenly 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  international  question ! 

Botta  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  prohibition.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1843,  he  de- 
spatched a  courier  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
informing  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  begging  him  to  apply 
to  the  Sultan  for  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable 
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him  to  continue  without  impediment  the  works  which  were, 
at  that  period,  being  executed  at  the  command  and  expense  of 
the  French  government.  While  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  ambassador,  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  prevailing  upon  Mohammed  Pasha  not  to  pull  down  his 
house  at  Khorsabad,  nor  to  fiU  up  the  excavations,  which  he 
affected  to  believe  were  the  ditches  of  the  pretended  fortress. 
At  last,  however,  he  granted  the  persecuted  savans  a  respite, 
in  the  hope  that  his  falsehoods  would  gain  credit  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  Sultan  would  approve  of  his  conduct. 
The  means  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose  were  very 
curious,  and  afford  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Turkish  government  is  continually  being  deceived  as  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants 
of  M6sul  knew,  from  long  experience,  that  Mohammed  Pasha 
shrunk  from  no  means  by  which  he  might  attain  his  ends,  and 
fear  rendered  them  obedient  to  his  will.  He  first  obliged  the 
Cadi  of  M6sul  to  go  to  Khorsabad  and  draw  up  a  false  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  pretended  fortress :  this  report  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  an  imaginary  plan,  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  most  horrible  ideas  of  poor  Botta's  hut. 
He  then  had  a  petition  against  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
searches drawn  up,  which  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  of 
Xhorsabad  to  sign;  this  petition  also  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople. During  all  this  period  Mohammed  Pasha  never 
desisted  from  his  protestations  of  friendliness  towards  Botta ; 
he  assured  him  that  he  was  a  complete  stranger  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  impeded  the  scientific  work,  and  gave  him,  in 
writing,  the  most  favourable  orders,  while  he  immediately 
afterwards  threatened  the  inhabitants  with  the  bastinado  in 
case  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  obey  him.  One  single 
trait  in  this  long  comedy  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
Mohammed  Pasha  played  his  part.  **  I  told  him  one  day," 
says  Botta,  '1  that  the  first  rains  of  the  season  had  caused  a 
portion  of  the  house  erected  at  Khorsabad  to  fall  down." 
"  Can  you  imagine,"  said  he,  laughing  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  and  turning  to  the  numerous  officers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  *'  anything  like  the  impudence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Khorsabad  ?  they  pretend  that  the  French  consul  has  con- 
structed a  redoubtable  fortress,  and  a  little  rain  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  it.     I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
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hurting  your  feelings,  I  would  have  tliem  all  bastinadoed  till 
they  were  dead ;  they  would  richly  deserve  it,  for  having 
dared  to  accuse  you."  **  It  was  in  this  manner,"  continues 
the  justiy  indignant  Frank,  ''  that  he  spoke,  while  he  him- 
self was  the  author  of  the  lie,  and  his  menaces  alone  were 
the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  inhabitants  &om  exposing 
it." 

At  the  expiration  of  a  littie  time,  however,  Kohammed 
Pasha  perceived  that  the  shameful  tricks  he  was  carrying  on 
did  him  more  harm  than  good.  His  position  was  no  longer 
sure,  and  af  he  desired  a  reconciliation,  Botta  was  in  full  hope 
of  obtaining  permission  to  continue  his.  operations,  when  the 
Pasha's  death,  which  took  place  in  the  interval,  afforded  him 
the  wished-for  opportunity.  But  by  this  time  he  knew  the 
intentions  of  the  French  government,  and  was  expecting  that 
the  draftsman  he  had  asked  for  was  on  his  way  to  M6sul.  He 
had  found  how  quickly  the  sculptures  lost  their  freshness  when 
once  exposed  to  the  air,  and  thought  it  better  to  await  this 
gentieman*s  arrival,  as  he  could  then  copy  the  bas-reliefs  as 
they  were  dug  out.  Besides  this,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
French  ambassador  would  obtain  such  orders  as  would  effec- 
tually prevent  all  future  annoyance,  and  he  therefore  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Pasha's  demise,  but  preferred  commencing 
when  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  continuing  the  work 
without  fear  of  interruption,*and  with  every  chance  of  turning 
it  to  account.  Durbg*  the*  interval  of  delay  he  finished  the 
copies  of  the  inscriptions  already  discovered,  and  conveyed 
into  the  court-yard  [of  ^hisjiouse  at  Khorsabad  all  the  bas-re- 
liefs which  he  judged  worthy  of  being  sent  to  France. 

Tip  to  the  period  of  his  researches  being  interrupted,  he  had 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  monuments.  He  had 
opened  a  door,  and  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  winged  bulls  which 
ornamented  it,  had  found  a  bromse  lion,  the  only  one  remaining 
of  all  which  must  formerly  have  been  placed  at  the  entrances. 
"While  the  workmen  were  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
house,  they  had  discovered  the  head  of  one  of  the  bulls  of  an- 
other door ;  and  this  single  fact  would  have  conviaced  him, 
had  he  not  been  before  satisfied,  that  the  whole  space  was  fall 
of  ancient  remains.  Lastly,  the  accounts  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  allowed  no  room  for  doubting  that  there 
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were  also  ruins  buried  at  the  place  where,  at  a  later  period,  he 
found  the  small  monument  of  basaltic  stones.  He  possessed, 
therefore,  the  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  existence  of 
archsBological  treasures  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mound,  and  his  conviction  on  this  head  was  so  great,  that  he 
invariably  expressed  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mohl. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  had 
followed  the  progress  of  Botta's  discoveries  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  The  certainty  there  was  of  arriving  at  still  greater 
results  than  those  already  obtained  had  induced  them  to  second 
the  demand  he  had  made  for  an  artist  who  was  better  qualified 
than  himself  to  preserve,  by  an  exact  copy,  those  sculptures 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  to  France.  This  demand 
had  been  granted,  and  by  decisions  of  the  5th  and  12th  of 
October,  1843,  precisely  at  the  period  that  the  Pasha  of  M6sul 
was  stopping  his  researches,  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction  had  adopted  measures  for  furnishing  him 
with  means  of  terminating  his  undertaking  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  French  government.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  continuation  of  the  works,  and,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Academy,  Monsieur  E.  Flandin,  a  young 
artist,  who,  conjointly  with  Monsieur  Coste,  had  formerly  been 
employed  on  a  similar  mission,  was  selected  to  proceed  to 
Khorsabad  to  copy  the  sculptures  already  found,  and  which 
might  yet  be  discovered.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ministers 
/  decided  that  all  the  sculptures  which  were  in  a  state  to  admit 
/  of  their  removal  should  be  conveyed  to  France,  and  that  a  pub- 
'  lication,  dedicated  especially  to  the  purpose,  should  make  the 
world  acquainted  with  Botta's  discoveries. 

We  must  now  return  to  Khorsabad.  Botta  still  had  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Porte ;  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
resources  which  Ottoman  diplomacy  derives  from  misrepresen- 
tation, would  hardly  imagine  all  the  difficulties  that  the  French 
Embassy  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  Divan 
no  longer  to  feign  a  pretence  of  a  belief  in  those  phantom  forti- 
fications, said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Consul  of  France  at 
M6sul.  Some  more  real  obstacles,  however,  founded  upon 
certain  pqpuliarities  of  the  Mohammedan  law,  were  added  to 
this  ridiculous  pretext.  The  village  of  Khorsabad  was  built 
over  the  monument  it  was  desirable  to  lay  bare.  To  do  this, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  should  remove  to  some 


other  spot,  and  pull  doim  their  old  honses.  fint  the  law  per- 
mits no  encroachment  upon  lands  suitahle  for  cuUlTation,  and, 
conaequently,  the  Bpace  destined  for  the  new  village  could  not 
bo  taken  from  the  grounda  of  thiB  deecription  around  the 
mound. 

The  perseverance  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Baron  de  Bour- 
queney,  finally  triumphed  over  the  reluctance  of  the  Porte. 


By  virtae  of  a  special  agreement,  the  inhahitanta  of  Ehorsabad 
were  authorised  to  sell  their  houses  and  to  locate  themselves 
temporarily  at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  Botta's  house,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  disputes,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  until  the  conclusion  of  the  works.  The  researches  icere 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  ground  should  he  restored  to 
the  state  in  which  Botta  found  it,  in  order  that  the  village 
might  be  rebuilt  on  its  former  site,  and  a  commissioner  was 
sent  to  Khorsabad  from  the  Porte  to  prevent  any  fresh  diffi- 
culties. These  arrangements,  however,  owing  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Divan  to  ratify  them,  had  taken  up  much 
time,  and  it  was  not  before  the  4th  of  May,  1844,  that  Mon- 
eieur  Flaudin  could  reach  Mosul,  bringing  with  him  the  fir- 
mans which  had  been  asked  for  seven  or  eight  months  pre- 
■viously. 

Nouiing  now  prevented  the  resumption  of  the  excavations. 
Botta  had  at  hie  disposal  funds  sufficient  for  clearing  the  whole 
building;  the  artist  Flan  din  had  arrived  to  copy  the  bas-reliefs, 
besides  affording  other  active  and  cordial  co-operation.  The 
necessary  measures  for  immediately  commencing  the  worlis 
were  taken,  and  they  were  pushed  on  briskly.  In  the  first 
c2 
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place  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  houses  upon 
it — an  easy  task,  as  there  was  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
humhle  proprietors,  who  themselves  desired  the  removal  of  the 
village,  and  were  but  too  happy  to  effect  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  stranger  antiquary ;  but  Eotta  had  likewise  to  indemnify 
the  proprietors,  or  rather  the  tenants  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  new  village  was  to  be  built,  and  their  expectations  were  so 
exorbitant  that  they  would  have  swallowed  up  a  great  part  of 
the  sum  placed  at  his  disposal,  if  .the  new  Pasha,  by  acciden- 
tally reminding  him  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moham- 
medan law,  had  not  himself  supplied  the  means  of  obliging 
them  to  moderate  their  demands. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  village  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
were  the  property  of  a  mosque,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
sold  without  inlringing  the  law,  which  does  not  allow  the 
sale  of  any  property  which  has  become  wahf:  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  houses  belonged  to  the  peasants  who  lived  in  them, 
but  the  ground  on  which  the  village  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  owned  by  several  individuals, 
each  of  whom  had  a  greater  or  less  share  of  the  profits.  These 
persons,  however,  were  not  the  real  proprietors,  for  in  Moham- 
medan countries  there  is  no  real  property,  but  a  simple  right 
of  possession  paid  for  every  year  by  a  ground-rent.  All  the- 
soil  intended  for  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  the  gardens 
and  Orchards,  belongs  to  an  abstract  being,  the  Imaum,  who 
represents  the  Mohammedan  community,  and  is  himself  repre- 
sented by  the  sovereign.  The  latter  beiug,  as  it  were,  nothing 
more  than  a  guardian,  can  never  concede  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary grant  of  land,  in  return  for  an  annual  rent  or  service. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  grants  were  transmitted  by  means 
of  inheritance  or  sales ;  but  this  was  an  abuse,  a  real  infringe- 
ment of  the  law.  In  this  manner  the  Yiceroy  of  Egjrpt, 
Mohammed  Ali,  was  able  to  recover,  without  difficulty,  from 
the  usurpers  of  the  public  domain,  the  possession  which  long 
abuse  had  perpetuated  in  their  families  ;  and  during  Botta's 
residence  at  M6sul  this  example  was  followed,  without  any  more 
ado,  by  the  Turkish  government.  In  1845  the  Porte  revoked 
all  the  old  grants  of  land  in  this  province,  and  commanded 
that  for  the  future  they  should  be  annual,  and  sold  by  public 
auction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  Kliorsabad.     The  seven 
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individuals  who  owned  the  ground  between  them — the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  was  Yahia  Pasha,  a  former  governor  of  Mdsul 
— had  no  right  of  real  property,  but  merely  a  right  of  posses- 
sion perpetuated  by  abuse  in  l^eir  families :  this  furnished  a 
weapon  against  their  cupfdity.  When  Botta  was  treating  be- 
fore the  Pasha  for  the  purchase  of  the  houses,  the  accredited 
agent  of  these  persons  had  the  imprudence  to  claim  an  in- 
demnity for  the  land  they  stood  on.  The  Pasha  replied  that 
they  had  no  right  to  any,  because  the  Sultan  alone  was  lord 
of  the  soil,  and  disposed  of  it  as  he  chose.  This  was  a  hint 
for  the  plundered  antiquary,  who  henceforward  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  the  proprietors  to  accept  with  gratitude  a  reason- 
able indemnity,  which  he  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  had  the 
right  to  refuse.  They  themselves,  however,  felt  so  clearly  how 
little  their  demand  was  really  founded  on  right,  that  they  re- 
fused to  give  him  a  receipt,  and  begged  him  to  be  silent  on 
the  matter,  for  fear  their  conduct  should  reach  the  Pasha's 
ears. 

To  return  to  Botta's  narration.  The  misfortunes  of  others 
now  placed  at  his  disposal  the  number  of  workmen  necessary 
for  the  speedy  clearance  of  the  rest  of  the  monuments.  A  few 
months  previously,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Kurds  had  terminated 
by  triumphing  over  the  resistance  which  the  courage  of  the 
Nestorians  had  for  ages  made  against  them.  Intrenched  in 
the  lofty  mountains  where  the  Zab  takes  its  rise,  these  Chris- 
tians, who  were  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  sects 
that  separated  from  the  Catholic  church,  had  been,  up  to  that 
time,  enabled  to  escape  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke ;  but  in 
1843  their  own  intemEil  divisions  weakened  them  so  much  as 
to  incapacitate  them  from  contending  longer  against  the  con- 
tinually increasing  power  of  their  enemies.  After  a  courageous 
but  useless  resistance,  some  Kestorian  tribes  were  destroyed 
by  the  Kurds :  and  in  order  to  escape  a  general  massacre,  a 
great  number  of  these  Christians,  following  the  example  of 
their  patriarch,  Mar-shimoun,  took  refuge  either  at  M6sul,  or 
in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
could  at  least  be  certain  of  safety  in  exchange  for  their  in- 
dependence. Previous  to  this  event,  Botta  had  been  charged 
with  distributing  among  these  unhappy  Christians  the  direct 
assistance  of  the  French  government,  -—  not  the  first  relief 
afforded  by  that  power  to  the  victims  of  fanaticism  in  the 
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East;  and  now  the  continuation  of  the  researches  at  Khorsa- 
bad  placed  at  Botta's  disposal  new  means  of  alleviating  tho 
misery  of  the  refugees.  He  found  among  them  a  whole 
population  of  labourers  at  once  robust  and  docile,  whose  as- 
sistance was  the  more  use^l,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
procure  the  requisite  number  of  workmen  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  environs.  Besides  their  demand  for  high  wages, 
the  natives  had  certain  singular  superstitions  which  inspired 
them  with  repugnance  for  the  work  he  offered,  and  this  in- 
fluence was  trebly  powerful  when  it  was  proposed  to  interfere 
with  the  village  of  Khorsabad  itself.  They  said  they  were 
afraid  it  would  bring  misfortune  upon  themselves  and  their 
families.  As  regarded  the  Kestorians,  although  they  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  the  climate  of  the  plain,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  high  mountains  they  had  until  then  inhabited, 
they  worked  with  great  spirit,  and  many  of  them  were 
enabled  to  return  to  their  own  country,  carrying  with  them 
savings  which  made  them  much  richer  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

All  obstacles  being  removed,  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  1844,  Botta  once  more  proceeded  with  his  researches, 
nor  did  he  pause  in  his  labours  before  the  end  of  the  month 
of  October  in  the  same  year.  As  Monsieur  Elandin  was  first 
obliged  to  copy  the  bas-relie&  discovered  before  his  arrival, 
the  works  progressed,  in  the  beginning,  but  slowly ;  but  the 
scientific  labourers  were  able  gradually  to  increase  their  scale 
of  operations,  until  at  last  they  had  almost  three  hundred 
workmen  in  full  employment.  During  these  six  months  each 
had  but  one  thought,  which  was  to  unite  every  effort  to  turn 
Botta's  discovery  to  the  best  possible  account.  Accordingly, 
they  worked  together  with  the  most  cordial  understanding. 
Monsieur  Elandin  used  to  copy,  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
bas-reliefs  as  fast  as  they  were  uncovered ;  to  measure  the 
building  and  draw  up  a  definite  plan  of  it :  while  ^otta,  on 
his  side,  was  occupied  not  less  actively,  in  transcribing  the 
numerous  inscriptions  which  covered  a  part  of  the  walls.  It 
is  true  that  both  had  to  suffer  much,  but  they  were  amply 
recompensed  for  it  by  the  results  and  the  nature  of  the  work ; 
for  it  was  with  a  feeliug  of  delight  that  they  were  able,  from 
hour  to  hour,  to  observe  what  tiie  pick-axe  of  the  workmen 
had  uncovered,  and  to  endeavour  to  guess  the  direction  of  the 
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walls  which  were  still  buried,  to  realise  the  scenes  they  would 
offer  to  view,  and  even  to  divine  the  signification  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  as  they  were  successively  brought  to  light. 

Botta  liberally  acknowledges  the  zeal  with  which  Flandin 
joined  in  the  researches  into  the  secrets  of  a  buried  city. 
Being  less  accustomed  than  the  consul  himself  to  the  mise- 
ries of  eastern  life,  Elandin,  it  appears,  felt  more  keenly  the 
inconveniences  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  a  miserable  village, 
beneath  ^  burning  sky:  and  his  health  suffered  more  than 
once  in  consequence.  But  his  courage  never  failed  him,  not 
even  at  a  most  serious  conjuncture,  when  the  consulate  of 
M6sul,  and  the  existence  of  the  whole  Christian  population, 
were  for  a  moment  endangered.^  His  share  in  the  undertaking 
was  not  limited  to  the  execution  of  the  artistic  portions  with 
which  he  was  more  especially  charged.  Botta's  official  duties  not 
allowing  him  to  remain  constantly  at  Khorsabad,  he  relied  upon 
Flandin  to  superintend  and  employ  the  work-people  :  and  the 
artist,  thus  leA  in  charge,  discovered  certain  objects  which  would 
otherwise,  perhaps,  have  escaped  notice, — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  little  statues  in  terra-cotta,  hidden  under  the  pavement,  ) 
and  the  sepulchral  urns.  Thus  the  two  Frenchmen  worked  in  ' 
concert  with  each  other,  and  Monsieur  Flandin  can,  with 
justice,  lay  claim  to  a  part  of  the  merit  of  the  operations 
which  led  to  the  complete  exhumation  of  the  monument  of 
Xhorsabad. 

At  the  period  when  Botta  was  obliged  by  Mohammed  Pasha 
to  suspend  the  works,  he  had  only  to  follow  into  the  interior 
of  the  mound  the  walls  already  laid  bare.  The  work  then  com- 
pleted naturally  pointed  out  the  direction  their  further  labours 
should  be  made  to  take,  and  they  pursued  this  indication  until 
all  traces  of  construction  disappeared.     The  monument,  how- 

^  In  tke  montb  of  July,  1844,  the  Dominican  Missionaries  settled  at 
M68ul  haying  had  a  house  repaired  in  order  to  add  it  to  their  original 
monastery,  were,  as  Botta  had  formerly  been  himself,  accused  of  wishing 
to  erect  a  fortress.  The  weakness  or  the  new  Pasha,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded Mohammed  Pasha,  haying  encouraged  the  populace,  the  ridiculous 
aceuiation  occasioned  a  serious  riot,  during  which  the  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed, the  church  pillaged,  and  one  of  the  missionaries  assassinated. 
This  circumstance,  as  he  could  easily  foresee,  produced  similar  feelings  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Khorsabad :  and  it  was  only  the  firmness  of  Monsieur 
Flandin  which  could  keep  them  in  check,  until  such  time  as  efficient  assist- 
ance arriyed. 
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ever,  had  formerly  extended  further,  and  for  some  time  they 
still  followed  the  hrick  walls,  hut  the  coverings  of  sculptured 
slahs  no  longer  existed ;  and  various  signs  clearly  proved  that, 
even  in  the  most  cmcient  times,  a  part  of  the  monument  had 
heen  intentionally  destroyed,  and  the  solid  materials  carried  off, 
to  he  employed  somewhere  else  for  other  purposes.  In  an- 
ticipation of  still  meeting  with  the  lost  trace,  trenches  were 
opened  at  various  points  of  the  mound ;  hut  in  rain,  and  they 
were  at  last  ohliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  seeing  a  new 
store  of  riches  added  to  those  they  had  already  found.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  1844,  Botta  therefore  put  a  stop 
to  the  works. 

Monsieur  Elandin  having  finished  his  drawings,  was  enabled 
to  quit  M6sul  on  the  9th  of  N'ovember,  and  proceed  to  Paris  to 
submit  his  work  to  the  Academy*  Arrived  there,  a  commission* 
was  named  by  the  Academy  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  Monsieur 
Flandin's  drawings.  Through  the  medium  of  its  reporter. 
Monsieur  Eaoul  Eochette,  the  commission  rendered  a  tribute  of 
deserved  praise  to  the  labours  of  the  artist,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  issuing,  in  a  special  publication,  Flandin's  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  the  explanatory  matter  Botta  might  bring  with 
him,  for  the  study  of  scholars  and  artists.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
16th  of  May,  1845,  the  Academy  adopted  the  conclusions  of 
the  cojnmission,  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed,  and  thus  gave 
both  Botta  and  his  artistic  coadjutor  the  first  reward  of  their 
labours,  by  publishing  the  results  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
foHo  volumes,  with  the  public  approval,  and  at  the  public  ex« 
pense. 

Although  Plandin  had  been  able,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  November,  1844,  to  return  to  Prance,  in  order  to 
enjoy  that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  after  six 
months  of  suffering  and  fatigue,  Botta's  own  task  was  not  so 
soon  ended.  In  the  first  place  he  had  to  complete  his  copies 
of  the  inscriptions — a  work  that  had  been  commenced  a  year 
before  Monsieur  Plandin's  arrival  at  M6sul,  that  was  continued 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay,  and  which  occupied  several 
months  after  his  departure.  Besides  this,  in  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  the  government,  Botta  and  Plandin  had  chosen 
I  together  the  most  remarkable  and  best-preserved  pieces  of  i 
\   sculpture  to  send  to  Prance;  and  after  Plandin's  departurei  \ 
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Botta  was  left  alone  to  prepare  and  pack  these  precioas  relics, 
to  get  them  conveyed  to  M6sul,  and  thence  to  send  them  to 
Baghdad.  The  Porte  had  at  first  imposed  certain  restrictions 
on  the  removal  of  the  sculptures,  but  had  ended  by  yielding 
to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Baron  de 
Bourqueney,  who  had  shown  the  most  unceasing  and  lively 
interest  in  the  exhumation  of  Nineveh.  He  obtained  the 
necessary  orders,  and  Botta  was  at  liberty  to  remove  to  France 
all  the  objects  he  deemed  most  worthy. 

Now  a  new  species  of  difficulties  arose.  Neither  the  need- 
ful machinery  nor  workmen  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  operations 
were  to  be  had.  The  object  was  to  convey,  for  a  distance  of 
four  leagues,  a  number  of  blocks,  some  of  which  weighed  as 
much  as  two  or  three  tons*  Botta  had  to  invent  everytiiing,  to 
teach  everything — and,  above  all,  not  to  despair  of  success  after 
many  fruitless  attempts.  Much  against  his  will,  he  was  obliged 
to  saw  up  into  a  number  of  pieces  several  blocks,  the  weight 
and  size  of  which  would  have  rendered  the  carriage,  not  only 
difficult,  but  too  dear.  As  regards  the  packing,  it  was  so  im- 
possible to  procure  cases  sufficiently  strong,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  the  most  simple  plan,  and  contented  himself  with 
covering  the  sculptured  surfaces  of  the  bas-reliefs  with  beams, 
which  were  fastened  by  screws  to  corresponding  pieces  of  wood 
placed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone.  These  means  of 
protection  fortunately  proved  to  be  sufficient. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  afifair  was  the  convey- 
ance of  the  blocks.  Great  trouble  had  to  be  taken  to  get  a  car 
built  of  sufficient  strength,  and  Botta  was  even  under  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a  forge  in  order  to  construct  axle-trees 
strong  enough  to  support  so  heavy  a  load.  The  reader  may 
fancy  the  kmd  of  workmen  available  for  the  task  by  one  &ct 
—the  axle-trees  took  six  weeks  to  make ! 

Patient  perseverance  secured  at  last  the  necessary  car,  but 
an  almost  equal  amoimt  of  trouble  had  to  be  taken  for  find- 
ing the  means  of  dragging  it.  The  Pasha  of  M6sul  had  at 
first  lent  some  buffidoes  used  to  work  of  this  description,  but, 
from  an  inexplicable  whim,  he  took  them  back  again.  Botta 
then  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  employ  oxen,  and  at  last  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  Nes- 
torians  themselves.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  road  from 
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Khorsabad  to  M6sal  being  soaked  through  with  contiimal  rain, 
had  no  firmness,  so  that  tiiie  wheels  of  the  car,  although  they 
were  made  very  broad,  sank  into  the  mud  up  to  their  axles. 
In  several  places  it  was  necessary  to  pave  the  road,  or  to  cover 
it  over  with  planks.  Two  hundred  men  were  scarcely  sufficient 
to  draw  along  some  of  the  blocks.  "  The  difficulties  were  in- 
deed so  great,  that  more  than  once,"  says  Botta,  "  I  feared  I 
should  not  be  able  to  transport,  that  year,  the  most  interesting 
blocks,  because  they  happened  to  be  also  the  heaviest.  I  had 
no  time  to  lose  :  although  a  great  amount  of  rain  obstructed 
my  operations  at  M6sul,  by  a  most  unfortunate  contrast  very 
little  snow  had  fallen  in  the  mountains  during  the  winter  of 
1 844-45,  so  that  not  only  was  the  Tigris  far  from  attaining  its 
usual  height,  but  it  began  to  decrease  much  before  the  accus- 
tomed time.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  avail  myself  of  its 
rise,  in  order  to  send  to  Baghdad  the  objects  which  I  had  de- 
termined to  transport  to  France,  for  the  carriage  of  the  sculptures 
required  rafts  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  a  delay  of  a  few 
days  might  oblige  me  to  wait  until  the  next  year.  By  dint  of 
great  exertions,  I  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  and 
terminating  these  wearisome  operations  before  the  Tigris  had 
finished  falling.  In  the  month  of  June,  1845,  eight  months 
after  my  researches  were  ended,  aU  the  sculptures  had  been 
removed  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and,  by  means  of  an  inclined 
plane  formed  in  the  bank,  embarked  on  the  rafts.  This  last 
part  of  my  task  was,  unfortunately,  attended  by  a  sad  accident. 
The  men  were  employed  in  embarking  the  last  block,  and  had 
already  placed  it  upon  the  inclined  plane :  in  order  to  move 
it,  one  of  the  l^estorians,  in  spite  of  my  reiterated  warn- 
ings, persisted  in  pulling  it  from  the  front;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  course  of  the  ponderous  mass  already  in 
motion,  and  the  miserable  workman  was  crushed  between 
it  and  the  blocks  previously  on  the  raft.  This  was  the  only 
accident  I  had  to  regret  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
works." 

The  Tigris  is  navigated  by  means  of  rafts  constructed  of 
pieces  of  wood,  which  are  supported  by  infiated  skins.  These 
rafts  (which  are  called  by  the  natives  hellek)  are  well  adapted 
for  descending  the  stream,  which  in  summer  is  very  shallow ; 
but  they  are  of  no  use  for  going  up.    When  the  rafts  have 
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arrived  at  Baghdad,  they  are  broken  up,  the  wood  sold,  often 
at  a  profit,  and  the  skins  brought  back  to  M6sul,  to  serve 
again  for  the  same  purpose.  Such  were  the  means  that  Botta 
successfully  employed  for  transporting  the  sculptures  down 
the  river  towards  the  sea — the  rafts  of  the  required  solidity 
being  secured  by  the  use  of  timber  of  a  large  size  cut  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  number  of  skins  proportioned  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  raft. 

Not  content  with  giving  to  his  countryman,  Flandin,  all  the 
credit  due  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  on  the  works  of  Khor- 
sabad,  we  find  in  Botta' s  book  a  paragraph  of  grateful  praise 
awarded  to  a  mor«  humble,  yet  scarcely  less  valuable  assistant 
whom  he  found  on  the  scene  of  operations.  **  As  my  principal 
object,"  says  the  savant,  "  in  writing  my  introductory  chapter, 
was  to  do  justice  to  those  who  assisted  me  in  my  labours,  the 
reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  naming  the  chief  of  the 
workmen,  Naaman  ebn  l^aouch  (Naaman  the  son  of  Naouch), 
who,  from  the  commencement  of  my  researches  in  the  mound 
of  Kouyumjik  up  to  the  termination  of  the  works,  never  failed 
to  give  me  convincing  proofs  of  two  qualities  which  are  very 
rare  in  his  country — namely,  intelligence  and  probity.  It  was 
he  whom  I  charged  to  go  and  explore  Khorsabad,  and  it  was 
he  who  discovered  its  hidden  treasures.  Since  that  time  his 
activity  and  his  spirit  of  invention  were  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  me  when  in  a  difficult  position ;  and  it  is  certainly  to 
him  that  I  owe  the  fact  of  my  having  been  able  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  I  met  with  during  the  removal  of  the  sculp- 
tures." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  all  the  sculptures  obtained  from 
the  mound  at  Khorsabad  had  been  successfully  landed  at 
Baghdad,  and  confided  to  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  Consul-General,  who  was  chsurged  to  forward  them  to 
their  ultimate  destination.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  March, 
1846,  that  the  wished-for  vessel,  the  Cormorant^  could  reach 
Bassora.  The  consul  then  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in 
shipping  the  ponderous  masses  on  board  the  boats  of  that  part 
of  the  countiy>  as  had  before  been  felt  in  sending  them  as  far 
as  Baghdad ;  but  he  eventually  succeeded,  and  had  them  carried 
down  the  Tigris  to  the  place  where  the  vessel  awaited  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  Lieutenant  Cabaret  shipped  them 
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^thout  accident,  and  Betting  uil  iiroiii  Bassora,  arriTed  in  De- 
cember, 1846,  after  a  favourable  passage,  at  Havre ;  where  at 
the  close  of  the  vear  was  landed  the  first  collectioD  of  Aeayriaa 
autiqaitiea  that  nad  ever  been  brought  to  Earope.  They  now 
form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  noble  moBeiim  of  the 
Louvre. 


CHAPTEE  m. 


Tbb  last  and  most  iraportant  of  the  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Assyrian  antiquitieB,  is  our  own  couDtryman,  Austen  Henry 
Layard ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  following  chapter  is  de- 
dicated. 

Layard  commenced  his  career,  as  a  traTeller,  in  the  summer 
of  1839,  when  he  visited  Eussia  and  other  northern  countries. 
Without  any  very  definite  plans,  he  journeyed  in  sueceseion 
through  various  states  in  Germany,  paying  special  attention  to 
those  on  the  Danube,  mastering  not  only  the  German  language 
itself,  but  several  of  the  dialects  of  Transylvania,  and  Uonte- 
negro.  From  Montenegro  he  trarelled  Uiroi^h  Albania  and 
Hoomelia,  and  not  without  perilous  and  troublesome  adventures 
made  his  way  to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

Having  by  this  time  seen  all  that  iras  most  remarkable  in 
■  Europe,  a  new  field  seemed  opening  upon  him,  full  of  interest, 
in  Asia.  His  experience  as  a  traveller  had  rendered  him  hardy, 
and  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  European  joumeyings;  but 
new  languages  and  new  habits — a  more  perfect  reliance  upon 
himself — were  requisite  before  he  could  plunge  into  the  half- 
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wild  life  led  in  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  of  the  East. 
Undaunted  by  difficulties,  he  went  to  work  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages of  Turkey  and  Arabia;  he  studied  the  mieuiners — 
adopted  the  costume — and  was  before  long  able  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  Arab  of  the  Desert. 

Some  records  of  these  wanderings  found  place  in  the  Journals 
of  the  London  Geographical  Society,  through  either  incidental 
mention,  or  direct  communication.  In  one  number  of*  the 
Society's  Transactions,  we  find  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Francis 
Ains worth,  in  which  he  gives  notes  of  an  excursion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris  and  Nineveh — Layard  being  one 
of  the  party.  The  travellers  started  from  M68ul,  April  18th, 
1840,  and  made  their  way  down  the  stream  to  Kalah  Sherghat, 
where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Persian  city  are  still  visible. 
In  this  excursion  Layard  passed  the  spot  where  his  future  ex- 
cavations were  to  be  made,  where  he  was  to  unveil  Nimroud, 
and  so  raise  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own  fdme.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  thus  speaks  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Layard 
joined  the  party : — 

*'  The  accidental  arrival  of  two  English  travellers,  Messrs. 
Mitford  and  Layard,  at  M6sul,  enabled  us  to  make  up  a  strong 
party  to  visit  the  sites  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Kalah  Sherghat 
and  Al  Hadhr. 

"  The  party  consisted  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Eassdm,  and  myself;  and  we  were  accompanied  by  an 
Arab  of  Tunis,  of  whose  courage  we  had  had  proof  in  crossing 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mo- 
hammed 'All ;  but  being  worsted  in  an  engagement  between 
the  Shamm^  Arabs  (the  men  *  without  bondage ')  and  the 
irregular  troops  of  Ibrdhim  Pdsh^,  which  had  recently  taken 
place,  he  had  abandoned  his  horse  to  save  his  life,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Mosul.  We  had  also  with  us  a  khaw^s  from  Mo- 
hammed P^hd  of  M6sul/' 

As,  however,  we  intend  availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  interesting  paper  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  now 
limit  ourselves  to  scenes  in  which  Layard  took  a  more  promi- 
nent part.  From  one  of  his  communications,  dated  Karak, 
December  31st,  1840,  we  gather  that  after  visiting  Ispahan, 
he  crossed  the  highest  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Mungasht, 
on  his  way  to  Kala  Tul ;  examined  the  ancient  mound  and 
Sassanian  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Mel  Amir ;   the  sculptures  and 
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cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Shikajti  Salman;  besides  ob- 
serviog  in  the  same  plain,  and  on  the  road  to  Susan,  numerous 
other  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  After  encountering  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  his  journey,  he  at  length  reached 
Susan,  believed  by  Colonel  Eawlinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Susa  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Layard  expresses  himself 
satisfied  that  a  large  city  did  once  exist  on  the  spot,  although 
at  the  present  day  there  are  neither  mounds  of  any  size,  nor 
columns,  nor  hewn  stones,  nor  bricks  to  mark  the  site.  The 
ruins  that  are  found  are  entirely  confined  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kdrun,  but  on  either  side  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient 
roads,  and  the  river  was  formerly  spanned  by  a  bridge,  four 
piers  of  which  still  attest  the  stupendous  nature  of*  the  build- 
ing. He  adds  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  building  of  rough  stones,  containing  two  apart- 
ments. It  is,  however,  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and 
is  always  known  by  the  name  of  Qebr  Daniel  Akhbar,  or  the 
grave  of  Daniel  the  greater,  in  contradistinction  to  the  one  at 
Shus.  During  two  visits  to  Susan  he  searched  and  inquired  in 
vain  after  inscriptions ;  and  was,  therefore,  inclined  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  sculptures  which  he  was  informed  were  to 
he  found  in  a  cave  at  a  place  called  P^rah. 

These  excursions,  sketches  of  sculptures,  and  copies  of  various 
inscriptions,  seem  only  to  have  whetted  Layard' s  appetite  for 
further  adventures  and  discoveries.  In  1842  and  1843  we 
find  him  busy  at  Khuzistdn ;  and  of  his  adventures  there,  he 
sent  a  lengthy  description,  through  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

This  paper  gives  glimpses  of  the  history  of  an  interesting 
portion  of  our  traveller's  life,  while  to  the  geographer  it- has 
especial  value  from  the  exactness  of  its  details  relative  to  a 
country  but  previously  vaguely  understood.  He  considered 
this  couirtry  as  very  difficult  of  access,  particularly  to  a  Eu- 
ropean; 6tnd  although  he  twice  succeeded  in  traversing  it, 
partly  in  disguise,  he  was  plundered  by  those  who  were  sent 
to  protect  him,  and  narrowly  escaped  on  several  occasions 
with  his  Hfe.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Sheikh 
had  frequently  courted  the  friendship  of  the  English  engaged 
in  navigating  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  under  his  protection 
that  he  entered  his  territories.  But  there  were  some  spots 
safer  and  more  pleasant  than  others.     It  would  seem  that  one 
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Moliamined  Takl  Khan  fhen  exercised  a  wide  authority  in  the 
province  of  Xuzistan.  Sober  and  abstemious,  and  never  in- 
dulging in  many  vices  prevalent  in  Persia — ^he  was  affable, 
and  mixed  with  his  people  as  though  on  an  equality  with, 
rather  than  above  them.  Layard  says,  that  during  a  year's 
residence  with  him  he  never  saw  an  individual  receive  chas- 
tisement, nor  did  a  case  of  robbery  or  violence  come  under 
his  notice ;  yet,  nevertheless,  Layard  appears  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  partial  violence  at  the  hands  of  another  tribe,  for  he 
says :  "I  was  attacked  and  robbed,  but  by  a  tribe  of  Din&. 
rtin^s,  which  even  Mohammed  Taki  Khdn  could  never  control. 
He,  however,  sent  to  the  chief,  and  insisted  that  every  missing 
article  shoilld  be  immediately  returned ;  and  I  received  back 
the  whole  of  my  property.  It  was  my  habit  to  traverse  these 
wild  mountains  perfectly  alone,  and  never  was  I  attacked  or 
insulted,  except  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  war." 

In  the  province  of  Khusistdn,  Layard  visited  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  —  the  K4rdn,  which  he  tells  us  he 
examined  in  the  "  Assyria,'*  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Selby, 
whose  survey  of  this  river,  the  Bahmah-Shir,  the  Kerkhah, 
and  the  Hed,  are,  he  says,  '*  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  results  of  the  Euphrates  expedition." 

The  most  painful  story  in  the  description  of  this  portion  of 
his  experience  relates  to  an  act  of  curious  barbarity  com- 
mitted by  the  eunuch  Mo'tammid  upon  the  followers  of  "Wall 
Elhan,  the  legitimate  chief  of  the  Mamesseni : — **  He  built  a 
lofty  tower  of  living  men ;  they  were  placed  horizontally  one 
above  another,  and  closely  united  together  with  mortar  and 
cement,  their  heads  being  left  exposed.  Some  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings  lived  several  days,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  negro  did  not  die  till  the  tenth  day.  Those  who  could 
eat  were  supplied  with  bread  and  water  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Shiraz,  at  the  gate  of  which  this  tower  was  built.  It  sttll 
exists,  an  evidence  of  the  utter  callousness  to  cruelty  of  a 
Persian  invested  with  power.** 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  we  find  Layard  again  at  M6sul,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  which  now  formed  the  one 
chief  object  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  during  this  visit  that 
he  met  with  Botta,  who  was  then  engaged  in  excavating  the 
great  mound  of  Kouyunjik.    The  success  attending  the  sub- 
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sequent  researches  at  Khorsabad  still  furtlier  strengthened 
Layard^s  desire  to  follow  out  his  soheme  of  investigations  on 
the  Tigris,  and  he  departed  for  Constantinople,  intent  upon 
obtaining  means  for  realizing  his  views.  Botta's  excavations 
were  encouraged  by  his  countrymen,  and  upon  the  ;first  ap- 
pearance of  success,  the  French  government  supported  him 
with  money,  artists,  and  diplomatic  influence ;  in  England, 
however,  science  meets  \ifith  little  sympathy  from  those  in 
power,  and  the  government  leaves  to  individuals  what  ought 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation.  Layard  sought  help  in  vain, 
until  Sir  Stratford  Canning  nobly  volunteered  to  bear  for  a 
while,  out  of  his  private  purse,  the  cost  of  the  excavations. 
To  Sir  Stratford  Canning  we  already  owed  the  marbles  from 
Halicarnassus,  and  to  his  generous  oflfer,  as  Layard  observ^es, 
"  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  the  collection  of  Assyrian  anti- 
quities with  which  the  British  Museum  will  be  enriched ;  as, 
without  his  liberality  and  public  spirit,  the  treasures  of  Nim- 
roud  would  have  been  reserved  for  the  enterprise  of  those  who 
have  appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  at 
Khorsabad."  Thus  prepared,  by  private  munificence,  with 
means  for  commencing  his  long- desired  labours,  Layard  quitted 
Constantinople  for  Assyria  in  the^utumn  of  1845. 

When  Layard  arrived  at  M6sul,  with  the  intention  of 
commencing  his  excavations,  he  found  the  province  under  the 
rule  of  Mohammed  Pasha,  a  man  notorious  for  his  rapacity 
and  atrocious  cruelties.  The  Pasha  was  the  last  person  likely 
to  comprehend  the  traveller's,  object;  and  was,  therefore, 
certain  to  offer  every  opposition  in  his  power  to  whatever 
works  might  be  commenced.  To  avoid  this,  Layard,  with 
hunting*  weapons  ostentatiously  displayed,  but  with  a  few 
mason's  tools  secreted  in  his  valise,  quietly  floated  down  the 
Tigris  on  a  small  raft,  with  no  other  companions  than  Mr. 
Boss,  a  British  merchant,  a  khdwass,  and  a  servant.  He 
established  himself  for  a  time  at  I^aifa ;  but  subsequently,  for 
greater  security,  removed  to  Selamiyah,  a  village  near  the 
Tigris,  well  known  to  the  early  Arab  geographers.  "While  at 
Naifa,  the  excavations  at  Nimroud  were  commenced ;  and 
^ome  fragments  of  inscriptions,  slabs  which  had  evidently 
been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  a  great  accumulation  of  char- 
coal, and  many  fragments  of  ivory,  gilt  pottery,  bricks,  &c., 
were  discovered.     Ere  long,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Botta, 
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reports  tli&t  Layard  vas  eztmctiDg  gold  from  the  mins 
reached  the  tovn,  and  he  began  to  apprehend  a  formidable 
opposition  to  his  labours.  The  eicaTationa  at  Nimrond  had 
been  entered  upon  not  only  without  pennisraon,  bnt  without 
the  knowledge,  of  the  local  authorities;  and  as  the  eopplies 
of  money  which  were  to  sustain  the  undertaking  were  only 
guaranteed  for  a  limited  period,  their  continuance  was  con- 
tingent on  a  fair  prospect  of  succefis.  As  yet  no  sculptnreB 
had  been  discovered ;  nevertheless,  Layard  did  not  slacken 
the  ardour  of  his  application.  As  a  first  step  he  proceeded  to 
ii6i<al  to  acquaint  the  Paaha  with  the  doings  at  Nimroud, 
but  the  wily  mler,  with  true  oriental  duplicity,  affected  igno- 
rance of  the  works,  though  he  bad  had  a  spy  watching  Uiem 
from  day  to  day ;  he  forbore,  however,  either  to  sanction  or 
to  object  to  the  continuance  of  the  ezcavations,  and  Layard 
consequently  felt  eonvinced  that  he  would  seek  an  opportunity 
for  obstmctiDg  bis  proceedings. 
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After  a  short  sojourn  in  Mdsul,  Layard  returned  to  Nim- 
roudy  having  hired  a  numher  of  Nestorian  Christians  to  join 
his  gang  of  workers.  He  hegan  to  examine  the  south-west 
ruins,  with  the  view  to  discover  their  plan;  hut  the  soil 
offered  such  resistance  to  the  tools  of  the  workmen,  that  the 
lahour  was  immense.  The  Arabs  were  not  sufficiently  expert 
with  the  pickaxe,  and  no  spade  could  be  thrust  into  the 
heterogeneous  rubljish,  which  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
detach  with  their  own  less  efficient  instruments,  and  to  carry 
away  in  baskets. 

Layard  was  working  in  the  rain  with  his  men  on  the  28th 
l^ovember,  when  the  fist  of  the  long-wished-for  bas-reliefs  was 
suddenly  disclosed  to  view.  At  this  critical  and  exciting  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  orders  were  privately  issued  from  M6sul  to 
stop  the  works.  Layard  hastened  to  remonstrate  with  the 
governor,  who  pretended  to  be  surprised,  and  disclaimed  the 
orders ;  but,  on  returning  to  the  village,  he  found  that  even 
more  positive  commands  had  been  issued,  on  the  ground,  as 
was  subsequently  declared,  that  the  mound  which  he  was 
digging  had  been  a  Mussulman  burying-place.  Bemonstrance 
was  useless ;  there  was  no  resource  but  to  acquiesce,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  the  permission  to  draw  the  sculptures  and  to 
copy  the  inscriptions,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  who 
Layard  specially  requested  might  accompany  him  to  Mmroud. 
The  presence  of  this  officer  relieved  Layard  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  IoceJ  authorities,  and  he  was  easily  induced  to 
countenance  the  employment  of  a  few  workmen,  under  a  plea 
of  guarding  the  sculptures.  Fortunately,,  at  this  juncture  the 
Pasha  Mohammed  was  supplanted  by  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was 
favourably  reported,  and  whose  conciliatory  acts  towards  the 
people  of  M6sul  produced  a  change  as  sudden  as  it  was  great. 
Layard  was  received  by  the  new  Pasha  with  affability,  and 
consequently,  in  January,  1 846,  was  enabled  to  resume  his  ex- 
cavations at  the  village  of  Nimroud.  A  ravine,  apparently 
formed  by  the  winter  rains,  which  ran  far  into  the  mound, 
attracted  Lay£^d's  attention,  and  he  formed  the  fortunate  reso- 
lution of  opening  a  trench  in  its  centre.  In  two  days  tiii&  mea- 
sure was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several  additional  bas- 
reliefs,  and  of  a  gigantic  human  head,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
Arabsy  who  hurried  to  communicate  the  intelligence  that  Nim* 

n  2 
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road  himself  had  been  found.  The  excitement  produced  bj 
this  discovery  set  the  whole  of  M6sul  into  commotion ;  and  the 
result  was  a  message  from  the  governor,  to  the  effect  that ''  the 
remains  should  be  treated  with  respect,  and  be  by  no  means  far- 
ther disturbed  !'*  The  operations  at  Nimroud  having  been  thus, 
for  the  third  time,  suspended,  Layard  had  no  alternative  but 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  vizirial  order  from  Constantinople  : 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  visited  the  Tunnel  of  Negoub,  or 
the  hole,  on  the  outskirts  of  l^imroud,  the  inscriptions  in 
which  place  led  him  to  infer  that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
Xouyunjik  palace ;  he  occupied  himself  in  receiving  and  in 
returning  visits  to  various  Arab  tribes,  and  in  studying  their 
manners  and  customs,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  friendship 
of  their  Sheikhs,  and  thus  checking  the  thievish  propensities 
of  their  followers.  During  his  excursion,  Ismael  Pasha  had 
been  superseded  in  the  Government  of  M6sul  by  Tahyar 
Pasha,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  liberality,  kindness,  and 
intelligence.  Under  his  auspices  the  excavations  were  re- 
sumed ;  and  though  the  progress  was  slow,  fresh  sculptures, 
of  increasing  value  and  interest,  were  disclosed.  At  length, 
tiirough  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Lay- 
ard received  from  the  Turkish  government  an  authorization  to 
continue  his  operations,  and  to  remove  any  objects  he  might 
discover.  The  opposition  of  subordinates  being  thus  overcome, 
Layard  determined  to  open  trenches  in  the  southern  face  of 
the  great  mound  of  Xouyunjik,  and  a  rich  collection  of  sculp- 
tures, in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  soon  rewarded 
his  exertions.  Kings,  priests,  griffins,  eunuchs,  and  symbolic 
trees,  were  among  the  figures,  which  excited  feelings  of  amaze^ 
ment  in  the  Arabs,  and  of  delight  in  their  employer. 

Among  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Layard  at 
Nimroud,  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
wall,  nearly  50  feet  in  thickness,  and  about  15"  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  dimensions  of  this  vault  were 
10  feet  in  height  by  10  feet  in  width,  and  the  arch  over  it  was 
formed  of  kiln-burnt  bricks ;  but  there  was  no  apparent  en- 
trance, nor  could  Layard  divine  to  what  purpose  it  had  been 
applied.  The  discovery,  however,  of  so  large  an  arch,  turned 
in  baked  bricks,  and  built  into  the  solid  moss  of  the  mound, 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  the 
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ancient  Eg^jptians,  were  acquainted  with  the  prm(»ple  of  the 
arch,  although  they  both  evidently  refrained  using  it  in  their 
larger  structures,  or  where  the  abutments  were  not  secure, 
from  a  knowledge,  as  we  are  assured  by  this  discreet  use  of 
it,  of  the  inherent  self.destroying  principle  of  the  arch. 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  discoverer  had  informed  us 
whether  the  bricks  were  of  the  usual  form,  whether  they 
were  wedge-shaped,  or  whether,  as  in  some  Egyptian  brick 
arches,  pieces  of  tile  were  inserted  to  keep  the  bricks  apart 
at  the  top« 

Another  curious  discovery  was,  that  tubular  drain-tiles 
were  used  for  removing  the  rain-water  that  fell  through  the 
openings  in  the  roo&  on  to  the  pavements  of  the  several 
apartments,  and  that  there  was  under  the  pavement  of  the 
mound  a  main-drain,  the  invert  formed  of  kiln-burnt  bricks, 
and  the  upper  part  covered  with  slabs  and  tiles. 

He  noticed  also,  that  a  thin  layer  of  bitumen  passed  under 
all  the  floors  and  slabs,  to  preserve  them,  doubtless,  from  the 
damp  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  earth 
underneath. 

As  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  moving  the  gigantic  lions,  or 
other  larger  sculptures  with  the  means  then  at  command, 
Layard  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  the  embarkation  of  such 
as  could  be  moved.  The  difficulties  that  Botta  had  had  to 
overcome  were  repeated  in  his  ease,  but  ultimately  the  sculp- 
tures were  removed  from  the  trenches  with  levers  and  native 
ropes,  packed  in  rough  cases,  conveyed  to  the  Tigris  in 
hafblo  carts,  and  transported  by  raft  to  Baghdad  preparatory 
to  their  removal  to  Bombay. 

After  despatching  these  first  fruits  of  his  discoveries,  Lay- 
ard undertook  a  short  excursion  in  pursuit  of  health,  to  the 
country  of  the  devil-worshipperl,  and  upon  his  return  to 
If  6sul,  he  found  letters  apprising  him  that  the  British  Mu- 
seum had  received  a  grant  of  faada  for  the  continuatioii  of 
the  Assyrian  researches.  I^otwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of 
the  sum,  which  was  to  include  all  expenses,  private  and 
irtherwise,  Layard  detennined  on  directing  the  excavation-, 
and  economising  to  the  utm^ost,  in  order  to  secure  as  complete 
a  collection  as  such  small  means  would  allow.  Many  of  the 
aculptures  were  far  toa  dilapidated  to  admit  of  removal^  and,* 
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as  others  were  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  nncovered, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  drawings  of  them,  or 
the  records  they  afforded  would  be  for  ever  lost.  As  no 
artist  had  been  sent  to  assist  him,  Layard  was  obliged  to  do 
his  best  to  copy  what  he  saw,  and  his  drawings  were  very 
creditable  to  him.  He  had  thus,  he  tells  us,  to  superintend 
the  excavations,  to  draw  all  the  bas-reliefs,  to  copy,  compare, 
and  take  casts  of  the  inscriptions,  to  direct  the  moving  and 
packing  of  the  sculptures,  to  be  continually  present  at  the 
works,  and  frequently  to  remove  the  earth  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  face  of  the  slabs, — ^labours  sufficiently  various 
and  onerous.  At  the  end  of  October,  he  was  ag£iin  among 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  and  in  !N'ovember  the  excavations 
were  proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  New  chambers  were  ex- 
plored, battles,  sieges,  victories,  triumphs,  banquetings,  and 
sacrifices  were  daily  discovered,  and  besides  these  an  obelisk 
of  black  marble,  which  was  instantly  packed  for  transport. 
The  large  band  now  at  work  rapidly  uncovered  the  buried 
treasures,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  month  a  sufficient 
number  of  bas-reliefs  were  collected  for  despatch  to  Bagh- 
dad. Layard  proceeded  to  M6sul,  bought  the  necessary 
materials  for  a  raft,  and  for  packing  the  sculptures,  and  re- 
turned to  Nimroud,  leaving  the  raftsmen  to  bring  the  pur- 
chases by  water.  On  their  way,  having  found  it  necessary 
to  halt  for  the  night,  they  were  plundered  by  Arabs ;  and 
the  mats,  felts,  and  cordage  were  carried  off.  This  was  a 
proceeding  which  Layard  was  determined  should  not  become 
a  precedent.  He  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  authorities, 
and  was  put  off,  no  doubt,  with  the  Turkish  phrase  Bdkha- 
kern  (we  wiU  see),  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  JBoukkara 
(to-morrow).  In  three  or  four  days  he  learned  who  were  the 
robbers,  and  he  determined  fi>  make  them  feel  that  they  were 
not  to  carry  their  incursions  into  his  quarters  with  impunity. 
Taking  with  him  two  trusty  Arabs,  expert  at  their  weapons, 
he  came  upon  the  guilty  sheikh  in  the  midst  of  his  followers, 
and  politely  asked  for  the  missing  articles,  some  of  which 
were  hanging  up  in  his  sight.  When  the  sheikh  and  his 
party  had  stoutly  denied  the  possession  of  the  goods  in 
question,  one  of  Layard's  two  attendants  handcuffed  the  old 
man  in  a  moment,  and,  jumping  on  his  horse,  dragged  him 
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out  of  tbe  encampment  at  a  most  uncomfortable  pace.  The 
suddenness  of  the  performance  paralysed  the  by-stcuiders,  who 
were  well  supplied  with  arms.  The  sheikh  was  carried  to 
ITimrottd,  where  he  thought  it  wiser  to  make  a  fall  confession 
than  to  journey  to  Mdsul  and  confront  the  Pasha.  Next 
morning,  the  missing  property,  with  the  addition  of  a  kid  and 
a  lamb,  as  a  peace-offering,  made  their  appearance :  the  sheikh 
was,  therefore,  liberated,  and  Layard  had  no  subsequent  reason 
to  complain  of  him  or  his  tribe. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  the  New  Year,  Layard  explored 
almost  the  entire  north-west  palace,  opened  twenty  new 
chambers,  and  discovered  numerous  sculptures  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  As  the  means  at  his  disposal  did 
not  warrant  him  in  searching  for  objects  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  carry  away,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  exposing  the  monuments  previously  discovered.  An  op- 
portunity now  offered  of  examining  the  mounds  of  Kilkh 
Sherghat,  ruins  rivalling  those  of  Mmroud  in  extent,  but 
which  the  reputation  of  the  vicinity  as  a  rendezvous  for 
plundering  parties  had  deterred  travellers  from  examining. 
The  long  drought  at  M6sul  having,  however,  driven  many  of 
the  Jebour  tribe,  friends  of  Layard,  towards  those  ruins,  he  re- 
solved to  profit  by  the  circumstance,  to  visit  them  under  that 
protection.  Layard  remained  at  Kil^h  Sherghat  only  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Nimroud,  having  left  a  superintendent 
to  continue  excavations  at  the  former  place ;  but  the  position 
of  the  workmen  shortly  became  so  insecure,  that  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  recal  them,  though  not  without  satis- 
fying himself  that  the  mounds  contained  many  objects  of 
interest,  if  not  sculptured  slabs.  A  sitting  figure,  discovered 
there,  has  since  been  added  to  the  Nimroud  sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Having  decided  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  lion  and 
bull,  Layard,  after  much  consideration,  resolved  to  build  a 
cart  of  the  best  materials  attainable,  and  a  carpenter  was  dis- 
patched to  the  mountains  to  fell  mulberry  timber,  and  convey 
it  to  M6sul.  A  frame- work  of  strong  beams  was  formed,  and 
laid  over  two  iron  axles,  found  in  the  town  (those  made 
by  Botta).  Each  wheel  was  made  of  three  solid  pieces  of 
wood,  nearly  a  foot  thick,  bound  together  by  an  iron  hoop : 
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a  pole  was  finally  added,  fdrnished  with  rings,  to  admit  a 
rope,  by  which  the  carriage  might  be  drawn.  In  order  to  raise 
the  bull,  and  place  it  on  the  carriage  which  stood  in  the  plain 
below,  at  a  distance  of  200  feet,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
road  through  the  mound,  15  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places 
20  feet  deep.  The  figure  was  to  be  lowered  from  its  pedestal 
on  its  back,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty;  for  during  its 
descent,  ropes,  which  were  the  only  means  of  supporting  it, 
might  break,  and  involve  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
Although  ropes  had  been  sent  for  from  Aleppo,  the  best  of 
them  were  too  small  to  be  relied  on.  A  stout  palm-fibre 
hawser  had  been  obtained  from  Baghdad,  and  two  pairs  of 
blocks,  and  a  pair  of  jack-screws  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
stores  of  the  Euphrates  expedition.  These  were  all  the  re- 
sources available  for  removing  the  bull  and  lion. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  earth  and  rubbish  had  been 
cleared  away  from  the  bull,  which  was  now  retained  in  its 
place  only  by  beams  which  sprang  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  excavation.  "Well-greased  sleepers  of  poplar  were  laid 
*  down  on  the  ground  parallel  to  the  sculpture,  and  over  these 
several  thick  rollers  on  which  the  object  was  to  be  lowered. 
A  deep  trench  had  been  cut  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  unbumt 
brick  wall  at  some  distance  behind  and  above  the  bull,  and 
the  square  block,  thus  exposed,  formed  a  sort  of  column,  round 
which  the  ropes  used  for  lowering  the  bull  might  be  run  during 
the  operation.  Two  of  the  pulleys  were  secured  to  this  mass 
of  earth  by  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  two  others  to  the  bull,  and 
between  these  two  points  the  tackle  worked.  On  each  side 
of  the  bull  stood  a  large  party  of  Arabs,  holding  the  ends  of 
the  ropes,  and  some  powerful  Chaldeans  were  directed  to  hold 
strong  beams  which  they  were  to  remove  gradually,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  strain  upon  the  ropes. 

All  being,  ready,  Layard  ordered  the  men  to  strike  out  the 
supporting  wedges.  Still  the  bull  remained  erect,  until  at 
last  five  or  six  men  tilted  it  over.  The  Baghdad  hawser 
almost  broke  with  the  strain,  and  wore  its  way  into  the  block 
of  earth  around  which  it  was  carried,  but  the  smaller  ropes 
did  their  work  well,  and  the  bull  began  to  descend  slowly. 
As  the  bull  neared  the  roller,  the  beams  could  no  longer  be 
used,  and  the  entire  strain  was  thrown  on  the  ropes,  which 
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stretched  and  creaked  more  tlian  ever ;  at  length  the  ropes  all 
broke  together,  and  the  bull  fell  forward  to  the  ground.  A 
silent  moment  of  suspense  followed.  Layard  leaped  into  the 
trenches,  expecting  to  see  the  bull  in  fragments.  It  was 
entire  and  uninjured !  A  sort  of  tram-way  was  laid  down  to 
the  end  of  the  track,  over  which  the  bull  was  to  be  drawn  on 
rollers  to  the  edge  of  the  mound ;  and  thus  the  journey  to 
the  end  of  the  trench  was  speedily  accomplished.  "When  the 
bull  arrived  at  the  sloping  edge  of  the  mound,  it  was  lowered 
into  the  cart  by  digging  away  the  soil.  All  was  now  ready 
for  proceeding  to  the  river,  and  the  buffaloes  which  were  at 
first  procured  refusing  to  pull  at  the  weight,  the  Arabs  and 
Chaldeans*  assisted  by  the  villagers,  in  ^  300  men,  drew 
the  cart. 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Nimroud,  the  procession  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  Two  wheels  of  the  cart  were  seen 
buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  ropes  were  broken  in  the 
attempt  to  extricate  the  vehicle.  The  wheels  had  sunk  in  a 
concealed  corn-pit,  in  which  some  villager  had  formerly 
stored  his  grain.  Layard  was  compelled  to  leave  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  spot,  with  a  guard.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
some  of  the  adventurous  Bedouins,  attracted  by  the  packing 
materials  round  the  sculptures,  had  fallen  on  the  workmen. 
They  were  beaten  off,  but  left  their  mark;  for  a  ball  in- 
dented the  side  of  the  bull.  Kext  morning  the  wheels  were 
raised,  the  procession  was  Eigain  in  motion,  and,  after  some 
temporary  obstructions,  the  buU  was  placed  on  the  platform 
from  which  it  was  to  slide  to  the  raft.  Here  a  small  camp  of 
Arabs  was  formed  to  guard  the  bull  until  its  companion,  the 
lion,  should  be  brought  down,  and  the  two  embarked  toge- 
ther for  Baghdad. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Layard  determined  to  attempt  the 
embarkation  of  his  treasures.  The  raft  lay  alongside  the 
platform :  and  the  two  sculptures  were  so  placed  on  beams, 
that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  wedges  they  would  slide  into 
the  centre  of  the  raft,  along  an  inclined  plane  formed  of  beams 
of  poplar  wood,  which  were  well  greased.  The  large  raft, 
supported  by  six  hundred  skins,  was  brought  close  to  the 
bank;  the  wedges  were  removed,  and  the  biill  was  slowly 
lowered  into  its  place.     Thq  lion  was  next  placed  on  a  second 
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Biniilar  raft.  In  a  few  hoiira  the  two  sculptnrea  were  properly 
secured,  aad  by  night-fall  they  were  ready  to  set  out  on  their 
long  journey.  The  working  party  waa  now  dishanded,  and 
by  the  middle  of  May,  1847,  the  excavations  at  Nimroud 
were  finished.  Layard  took  a  parting  glance  at  the  ruins,  and 
on  the  24th  of  June  he  bade  farew3l  to  the  Arabs,  and  de- 
parted on  his  journey  to  Constantinople. 

It  now  becomes  neoeuary  to  inquire  what  hiblieal  and 
classical  writers  had  been  thinking  and  saying  about  the 
buried  cities  in  the  East,  and  to  examine  also  in  detail  the 
discoTeriea  of  Botta,  at  Khorsabad. 


M.  ArlwU. 
97.  Rhugae. 
S8.  O^inUB. 


SECTION  n. 

HI8T0EICAL. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

ASSTXIA  Ain>  HBSOFOTAKU. 


A  eiuurcx  backwards — more  than  two  thousand  yean— he- 
comes  oecesBory,  when  we  ask  what  Kmeveh  was  undei'stood 
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to  be  before  the  excavations  of  Botta  and  Layard.  We  have 
two  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  —  the  sacred^ 
'writers,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  Eoman  historians. 

From  the  sacred  writers  we  learn  that  the  long  forborne 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  overtaking  the  impious  pride  of  the  an- 
tediluvian world,  had  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Adam,  reserving  only  the  family  of  Noah, 
to  make  him  the  second  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  The 
three  sons  of  the  Patriarch  had  gone  forth  to  assume  other 
new  sovereignties,  and  to  people  the  earth.  At  this  period, 
within  a  century  after  the  flood,  and  while  N'oah  was  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  power,  his  great-grandson,  Nimrod,  the 
founder  of  the  earliest  post-diluvian  cities,  is  introduced  on 
the  historic  page. 

"  And  Cush  begat  Mmrod ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar."  ^ 

Although  the  scriptural  account  of  Mmrod,  the  first  mo- 
narch on  record,  is  short,  yet  so  much  more  of  him  is  said 
than  of  any  other  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah,  as  to 
afford  ample  testimony  to  his  strength  of  character  and  supe- 
rior natural  endowments.  The  Hebrew  word  laa  Gibbcwp, 
which  the  vulgate  renders  "mighty  one,"  is  by  the  Sep« 
tuagint  translated  "giant;"  but  the  subsequent  ** mighty 
hunter,"  would  intimate  that  he  not  only  sought  to  hunt  wild 
beasts,  but  to  subdue  men  also ;  and  Ezekiel  is  understood  by 
some  commentators  to  give  the  name  of  hunters  to  all  ty- 
rants.* Nevertheless,  some  think  that  the  words  "  before  the 
Lord,"  may  be  taken  in  a  favourable  sense;  and  Calmet 
admits  that  they  are  commonly  understood  as  heightening  the 
good  qualities  of  any  one.  .  It  must  be  allowed  i^at  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Nimrod  which  carries  an  air  of 
reproach  excepting  his  name,  which  signifies  "  rebellion  of 
him  that  rules,"  or,  according  to  Gesenius,  "  extremely  im- 
pious, rebel  ;"  but  it  is  this  name  which  has  caused  commen- 
tators to  represent  him  as  a  usurper  and  oppressor,  and  as 
instigating  the  descendants  of  Noah  to  build  the  Tower  of 
^  Genens,  x.  8—10.  *  Ezekiel,  zzzii.  30. 
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Babel.    The  qualifications  ascribed  to  i^Timrod  as  ^'  a  mighty 
hunter''  sufficiently  fix  his  character;  and  after  the  separation 
of  mankind  he  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  head  of  those 
who  remained  at  Shinar.     He  united  the  people  into  com- 
panies, and  by  exercising  them  in  the  chase,  he  gradually  led 
them  to  a  social  defence  of  one  another,  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  his  authority  and  dominion  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Persians  to  a  much  later  day  prepared  their  kings  for  war  and 
government  by  hunting.^    His  kingdom  began  at  Babel/^and 
as  his  seat  of  power  became  too  populous,  he  founded  other 
cities,  thus  dispersing  his  people  under  the  direction  of  such 
deputies  as  he  deemed  prudent.     That  he  was  aided  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  by  his  brothers  Seba,   and  Havilah, 
and  Sabtah,  and  Eaahmah,  and   Sabtechah,^  who  were  all 
settled  in  Arabia,  may  readily  be  believed,  for  without  such 
aid  he  could  scarcely  have  built  cities,  and  united  his  people 
with  others  under  a  common  form  of  government.     The  four 
cities  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  been  founded 
by  Nimrod,  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  were  all  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.      That 
Eabel  was  the  original  of  the  subsequently  imperial  city  of 
Babylon,  the  identity  of  name  seems  to  prove,  the  latter  being 
the  same  word  with  the  Greek  termination.     The  ruins  near 
TTiUfth  are  still  by  the  Arabs  designated  Babel.     According  to 
Chesney,  **  four  miles  and  a  quarter  north,  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  bridge  of  Hillah  is  the  Mujellibeh,  near  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  Kasr,  and  the  hanging  gardens ;  and  at 
rather  more  than  six  miles  &om  Hillah,  standing  amidst,  and 
crowning  the  summit  of,  extensive  masses  of  ruin,  is  the 
*  Birs  Nimroud,'  supposed  by  Mebuhr,  Bich,  and  others,  to  be 
the  temple  of  Belus,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was'  separated 
from  the  palace  by  the  river."' 

Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  having  probably  grown  up 
around  the  frontier  fortresses  of  ISTimrod's  first  realm,  the 
identification  of  their  sites  would  serve  to  define  its  limits  as 
they  existed  before  the  conquest  of  Assyria  had  merged  the 
mother  country  into  a  superior  kingdom.  Herodotus,  Pto- 
;  lemy,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speak  of  cities,  the  names 

1  Xenoph.  Cyrcp.,  lib.  i.    See  also  Bocbart,  Fhaleg,  lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
pp.  227,  228.  2  Genesis,  x.  7. 

3  Chesney,  Sarrey  of  the  Euphrates, 
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of  which,  like  the  Irak  of  the  modem  Arahs,  are  clearly  de- 
rivable from  the  Ureeh  of  Scripture;  but  do  not  precisely 
indicate  their  position. 

Colonel  Taylor,  the  late  British  resident  at  Baghdad,  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  place  formerly  called  Orchoe  by  the 
Greeks,  and  now  known  as  "Werka,  is  the  true  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  Werka  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  82  miles 
south,  43  east  from  Babylon,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mense mounds  of  El  Assayah,  the  Place  of  Pebbles,  which 
bear  also  the  name  of  'Irka  and  Irak,  and  are  believed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  Erech.^ 

In  Colonel  Eawlinson's  reoent  "  Outline  of  Assyrian  His- 
tory," he  says  he  has  not  yet  "been  able  to  read  with 
any  precision  the  name  of  the  city,  Warka,  upon  the  bricks 
which  have  been  found  there ;  but  as  this  city  is  sometimes 
denoted  on  the  bricks  by  a  monogram  for  *  the  moon,'  and 
was  farther  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  that  deity,  it  may 
be  allowable  to  compare  the  name  with  the  Hebrew  nr 
yerahh,  the  Babylonian  language,  like  the  Arabic,  invariably 
substituting  i,  vau,  for  ♦,  jod,  as  an  initial.  It  is  farther 
probable  that  T«)  Erech  in  Genesis,  x.  10,  is  another  form 
of  the  same  name.  Bochart  translates  Ur  by  '  vallis/  quot- 
ing Isaiah  xxiv.  15 ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  unvo  tik 
Ur  Chasdim,  simply  means  '  the  city  of  the  Chaldeans,'  XJr 
being  Babylonian  for  i*»  Ir,  with  the  usual  change  of  vowels 
and  the  softening  of  v  into  k. 

"  As  Warka,  moreover,  was  a  holy  city,  and  as  it  exhibits 
at  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  Necropolis,  there  pro- 
bably,** Colonel  Rawlinson  surmises,  "  are  to  be  sought  the 
ruins  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings,  which  were  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  Alexander,  and  which  are  laid  down  in 
that  exact  locality  in  the  old  monkish  map  usually  called 
Peutingerian  tables."  * 

The  site  of  Accad— or  Accur,  as  the  best  scholars  agree  to 
write  it — is  assigned  to  the  Sittace  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ak- 
kerkuf,  Akari  Kimroud,  or  Akari  Babel,  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  distant  about  55  miles  north,  13  miles  west  of  Babel. 
A  primitive  monument  found  here  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
"TelMmrdd,'*  and  by  the  Turks,  "  Mmriid  Tepass^,"  both 

^  Cbesney.  ^  Kawlinson's  Outline  of  the  History  of 

Assyria,  in  Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc  1852. 
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designations  signifying  the  hill  of  Nimrod.  It  consists  of  a 
monnd^  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  building  which  looks  like  a 
tower,  or  an  irregular  pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed :  it  is  about  400  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet  above  the 
elevation  on  which  it  stands.^ 

Calneh,  or  Chalneh,  is  fixed  by  the  concurrence  of  a  great 
mass  of  authority,  ancient  and  modem,  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean, at  what  was  the  ancient  Ctesiphon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  below  Baghdad,  the  district  sur- 
rounding which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalonitis.  The 
site  of  Chalneh  was  afterwards  occupied  by  El  Madair,  among 
the  remains  of  which  travellers  find  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
palace  called  Tauk-Kesra,  believed  to  have  been  the  White 
Palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  magnificence  of  which  struck  the 
barbarian  conquerors  from  Arabia  with  amazement  and  delight. 

This  site  does  not  agree  with  that  mentioned  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  who  says,  "  At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
and  near  the  foot  of  the  Sinjar  mountains,  we  find  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khabur,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates, 
two  extensive  heaps  of  ruins,  partaking  of  the  same  cha- 
racters as  those  which  appertained  to  the  preceding  cities. 
That  on  the  right  bank  (the  presumed  Kerkisyah),  is  crowned 
with  the  modem  town,  Abti  Serai  (father  of  palaces),  whilst 
that  on  the  opposite,  or  left  bank,  may,  from  its  name  Calneh, 
or  Chalanne,  and  the  more  modem  Charchemish,  be  the 
fourth  city  of  I^imroud."  This  surmise  is  supported  by  the 
learned  annotator  on  Calmet,  who  suspects,  as  it  stands  the 
last  city  in  the  order  of  those  built  by  Nimrod,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is  denoted  in  its  name  Cala,  "the  completion," 
Mich,  "  of  settled  habitations  ;*'  as  if  it  were  **  last  built 
town."  Or  it  might  be  at  the  extremity,  last  district  of  his 
dominions;  " border  town." 

The  prophet  Amos'  speaks  of  Calnah  as  forming,  in  his 
time,  an  independent  principality;  but  shortly  afterwards  it 
became,  with  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia,  a  prey  to  the 
Assyrians. 

If  Nimrod's  chief  towns  are  thus  correctly  localized,  his 
first    kingdom — ^resting  on  the  Euphrates,  stretching  from 
Erech  on  the  south  to  Accad  on  the  north,  and  guarded  in 
^  Ainsworth's  Besearcbes  in  Assyria.  ^^  Amos,  yi.  2,  b.c.  803: 
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front  by  the  Tigris — must  have  extended  towards  the  tribes 
of  the  east,  a  ^ntier  of  about  130  miles.  To  the  sons  of 
Shem,  occupying  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  the  seizure  of 
the  plains  of  Shinar  by  the  Hametic  chieftain  would  be  a  just 
cause  for  apprehension ;  but,  with  the  setting-up  of  JN'imrod's 
kingdom,  the  entire  ancient  world  entered  a  new  historical 
phase.  The  oriental  tradition,  which  makes  that  warrior 
the  first  man  who  wore  a  kingly  crown,  points  to  a  signi- 
ficant fact.  His  reign  introduced  to  the  world  a  new  system 
of  relations  between  the  governor  and  the  governed.  The 
authority  of  former  rulers  had  rested  upon  the  feeling  of 
kindred :  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  chief  was  an  image  of 
parental  control.  Nimrod,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  sovereign 
of  territory  and  of  men,  just  so  far  as  they  were  its  inha- 
bitants, and  irrespective  of  personal  ties.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  tribes,  enlarged  families — Society;  now  there  was  a 
nation,  a  political  community — the  State.  The  political  and 
social  history  of  the  world  henceforth  are  distinct,  if  not 
divergent. 

"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  ]N"ineveh, 
and  the  city  Kehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Eesen,  between  M- 
neveh  and  Calah  :  the  same  is  a  great  city."  ^ 

Of  the  sons  of  Shem,  Scripture  has  recorded  nothing, 
except  of  Asshur ;  but  of  him  the  record  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  verses  in  Genesis,  that  Asshur 
had  originally  dwelt  in  the  plains  of  ShiuEir,  and  that  at  some 
period  of  l^imrod's  reign,  he  led  a  company  or  tribe  firom 
Babel;  that  he  travelled  up  the  Tigris,  and  settled  in  tlie 
land  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  Assyria  being  the  Greek 
derivative  from  the  Hebrew  Asshur  ;  farther,  it  may  be  de- 
duced that  he  followed  the  system  of  government  adopted  by 
Nimrod;  dispersing  his  people  over  the  country  as  they 
increased,  and  employing  tiiem  in  establishing  adjacent  cities. 
Others  explain  the  text  differently;  adopting  the  marginal 
reading,  *'  he  went  out  into  Assyria,"  which  they  iinderstand 
to  speak  of  Mmrod,  who  left  his  own  country  to  attack  As- 
syria. The  verse  in  Micah,  however,  strongly  corroborates 
our  view  of  the  question : — *'  And  they  shall  waste  the  land 

1  Genesis,  x.  11,  12.    ABpin.  Anal.  Un.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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of  Assyria  with  iiie  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the 
entrances  thereof ;"  *-— a  passage  which  certainly  implies  dis- 
tinct founders  for  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Nineveh  and 
Bahylon,  which  were  both  united  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
about  the  time  of  this  prophecy.  How  long  Asshur  lived,  or 
how  far  he  established  his  power,  are  not  to  be  learned  from 
the  sacred  narrative:  nor  has  Assyria,  like  Babylonia,  any 
great  natural  frontiers  to  determine  its  extent.  The  site  of 
llehoboth  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  has  been  shifted  every- 
where ;  but  we  learn  from  Chesney,  that  "  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  and  three-and-a-half  miles  south-west  of  the 
town  of  Mayadin,  are  extensive  ruins,  around  a  castle,  still  bear, 
ing  the  name  of  Rehoboth."  Of  the  ruins  of  X^dh  Shergbat, 
which  have  been,  with  great  probability,  identified  with  the 
ancient  Oalah ;  of  Nimroud,  which  competent  judges  have  satis- 
fied themselves  is  the  ancient  Eesen ;  and  of  Nineveh  itself, 
we  shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the  next  section  of  our  work. 
After  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nimrod  and  As- 
shur, we  meet  with  no  direct  mention,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
of  l^ineveh  or  its  king,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.' 
This  is  no  proof  that  the  city  or  empire  remained  unim- 
portant, since  the  Bible  does  not  profess  to  contain  a  system- 
atic history  of  the  world.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  one  "  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar/*  is  mentioned,  of 
whom  the  Jewish  archaeologist,  Josephus,  says  he  was  a  com- 
mander in  the  Assyrian  army.'  Likewise  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar,  El-Asar :  may  not  this  be  "  the  Assyrians"  ?  At  all 
events,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  Assyrian  satraps  or  vice- 
roys, according  to  the  subsequent  Assyrian  boast,  "  Are  not 
my  princes  altogether  kings  ?"  *  At  the  closing  period  of  the 
age  of  Moses,  we  again  meet  with  traces  of  Assyria  as  an 

1  Mioah,  T.  6. 

2  Many  learned  men,  including  Br.  Faber  (who  informed  me  that  he 
had  made  the  subject  his  particular  study),  think  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew ;  the 
great  point  gained  being  the  increase  of  time  from  the  Deluge  to  Abra- 
ham. The  adoption  of  the  Samaritan  text,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  affect  the  question  of  the  nearly  coeval  foundation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Nirorod  and  Asshur,  as  gathered  from  the  Bible,  but  merely  to  throw 
the  date  of  their  origin  forward. — J.  B. 

3  Ant.,  lib.  i.  c.  ix.  ^  Isaiah,  x.  8. 
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independent  and  formidable  state.  Balaam,  the  seer,  ad- 
dressing the  Kenites,  a  tribe  of  highlanders  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  "  took  up  his  parable," — "  Strong  ,is  thy  dwell- 
ing-place, and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.  N'evertheless 
the  Xenites  shall  be  wasted  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee 
away  captive.*'^  We  also  find,  that,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  then  a  separate 
government  from  Assyria.  "  Therefore  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand 
of  Chushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  served  Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years."* 

Although  the  Assyrian  kings  or  their  country  are  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  until  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (825  b.c),  we 
are  not  left  without  indications  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  It  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  weakness  or  sloth  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  that  they 
made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  power  under 
David  and  his  son  Solomon,  whose  sovereignty  extended  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  Euphrates.' 

The  first  returning  mention  of  Assyria  or  I^ineveh  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  name  of  the  monarch 
then  reigning  is  not  given,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
the  father  of  that  "  Phul,"  whose  invasion  of  Israel  is  sub- 
sequently recorded,  and  the  commencement  of  whose  reign  is 
dated  B.C.  821.  In  the  history  of  Jonah's  visit,  Nineveh  is 
twice  described  as  "  that  great  city,"  and  again  as  an  "  ex- 
ceeding great  city  of  three  days*  journey." 

The  measurement  assigned  to  Nineveh  by  the  sacred  writer 
applies,  without  doubt,  to  its  circuit,  and  gives  a  circumference 
of  about  sixty  miles. 

The  twelfth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Jonah  furnishes 
us  with  the  means  of  estimating  approximately  the  population 
of  the  ancient  city  when  visited  by  the  prophet.  It  is  there 
stated  to  have  contained  120,000  persons,  who  *'  could  not 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left," — a  figura- 
tive expression  usually  understood  of  young  children.  As 
these  are,  in  any  place,  commonly  reckoned  to  form  one-fifth 

*  Numbers,  xiiv.  21,  22.  *  Judges,  iii.  7 — 10. 

3  Gen.,  XV.  18;  Exod.,  xxiii.  31;  1  Kings,  iv.  21,  24;  I  Ghron., 
zyiiL  3 ;  Psalm  Ixkii.  8. 
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of  the  popvilatdon,  Nineveh  most   have  contained   600,000 
inhabitants. 

The  accompanying  diagram  ahows  the  relative  proportiona 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  London,  by  which  it  will  bo  seen 
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that  the  area  of  Babylon,  a,  b,  e,  d,  was  225  aqiiare  milea, 
that  of  Nineveh,  a,  e,  f,  g,  216  eqnare  miles,  while  that  of 
London  and  itsenvirons  is  hot  114  square  miles;  bo  that  with 
an  area  of  little  more  than  half  that  of  Nineveh,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Iatt«r  is  nearly  four  times  greater.  This  may  at 
first  sight  appear  a  disappointing  calculation,  but  we  are  not 
to  look  to  our  crowded  towns  and  high  streets  as  typfs  of 
those  arrangements  which  8000  years  ago  prevailed  in  Asia. 

Babylon,  we  know,  contained  within  its  walls  not  only 
gardens  and  large  open  spaces  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  but 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  tillage  to  support  the  in- 
habitants in  the  event  of  a  siege.  It  may  be  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  houses  of  Nineveh,  like  those  of  many  eastern 
cities  of  the  present  day,  consisted  but  of  one  story,  so  that 
the  number  of  people  spread  over  a  much  wider  area  than  in 
our  western  towns,  where  houses  are  carried  to  a  considerable  . 
height,  and  are  often  made  to  accommodate  sever^  lamilles; 
but  to  enable  masses  to  provide  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  there  must  be  ten  thousand  centres  instead  of 
one,  and  immense  independence  of  individual  action.  This 
can  only  be  the  offspring  of  freedom  through  long  ages;  and 
no  one  of  these  conditions  ever  existed  in  ABsyria, 
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None  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  give  any 
details  respecting  Nineveh.  The  prophets,  however,  inak^ 
frequent  incidental  allusion  to  its  magnificence,  to  the  "  fenced 
place,"  the  "  stronghold,"  the  "  valiant  men  and  chariots," 
the  "silver  and  gold,"  the  "pleasant  furniture,"  "carved 
lintels  and  cedar  work."  Zephaniah,  who  wrote  about  twenty- 
four  j'ears  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  says  of  it— 

*'  This  is  the  rejoicing  city,  that  dwelt  carelessly; 
That  said  in  her  heart,  *  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me.'"  ^ 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  turned  upon  Assyria,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  we  consequently  meet  with  its 
empire  in  the  sacred  writings.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  historical  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  first 
king  of  Assyria  named  in  Scripture  is  Pul  or  Phul,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  days  of 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel  (772  b.c),  upon  whom  he  made 
war,  and  carried  off  two  tribes  of  his  subjects,  finally  exact- 
ing from  the  weak  monarch  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  as  the  price  of  his  maintenance  on  the  throne.^  We 
find  the  prophet  Hosea  making  frequent  allusions  to  the 
practice  common  to  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  of  throwing 
themselves  for  support  on  the  kings  of  Assyria.  The  next 
Assyrian  monarch  mentioned  by  name  is  Tiglath-Pileser," 
whose  accession  and  intercourse  with  the  Jewish  nation  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.*  The  usurper  Pekah,*  who,  by  the 
murder  of  the  hereditary  monarch,  had  established  himself  as . 
ruler  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes  composing  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  entered  into  treaty  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syri«^,  with  the 
objects  of  expelling  the  race  of  David  from  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  of  placing  upon  it  a  tributaryM)f  his  own.  Ahaz, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  whose  throne  was  menaced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  confederates,  called  Tiglath.Pileser  to  his  assist- 
ance, offering  him  feudal  allegiance  and  the  temple  treasures 
as  the  pride  of  that  service.   "  So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tig- 

1  Zephaniah,  ii.  15.  »  1  Chron.,  v.  26;  2  Kinffs,  it.  19,  20. 

'  Diglath-pul-Assur,  great  Lord  of  the  Tigris,  called  in  Aelian, 
"Thilgamus.*' 

*  2  Kings,  XV.  29;  xvi.  6—10 ;  1  Chron.,  t.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxriii.  16; 
Isaiah,  viL  1.  ^2  Kings,  xy.  25. 
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lath.Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant  and 
thy  son :  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up 
against  me.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."  ^ 
The  king  of  Assyria  advanced  at  the  request  of  Ahaz,  and  laid 
siege  to  Damascus,  suhdued  Syria,  Galilee,  and  all  the  country 
east  of  Jordan,  and  sent  the  chief  inhahitants  of  Syria  to  the 
banks  of  the  Xir  or  Ktir, — a  river  which,  uniting  its  stream 
with  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  flows  into  the  Caspian  in  N.  lat.  39**, 
— while  those  of  Galilee  were  transferred  to  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  soon  proved  not  less  dangerous  as  an  ally  than  he 
could  have  been  in  the  character  of  an  enemy.  The  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  three  centuries  of  prosperous  trade  was 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  wily  Assyrian,  and  with  it  the 
weakness  of  its  possessors.  The  Syrians  were  suhdued ;  but 
Tiglath-Pileser,  instead  of  retiring  to  his  own  dominions, 
hovered  dubiously  about  Jerusalem. 

From  this  point  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  move 
against  the  Philistines  and  Edomites,  who  during  the  Syrian 
war  had  invaded  the  southern  and  western  frontiers  of  Judah, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  its  strong  cities ;  hut  it  is 
said  that  ''  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  unto  the 
king  of  Israel  and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not ; 
for  Ahaz  took  away  a  portion  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  out  of  the  house  of  the  king  and  of  the  princes,  and  gave 
it  unto  the  king  of  Assyria ;  but  he  helped  him  not.''  ^  Ahaz 
and  his  successors  had  now  to  contend  alone  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  instead  of  with  that  of  two 
petty  princes. 

The  successor  of  Tjglath-Pileser  was  Shalmaneser,  called  in 
,the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  Enemessar,  who  ascended  the 
throne  about  729  b.o.  Ahaz  still  occupied  the  throne  of 
David,  and  Hoshea  was  king  of  Israel.  Shalmaneser  now 
resolved  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Israel  begun  by  his 
predecessor.  He  commenced  by  exacting  of  Hoshea  a  tribu- 
tary acknowledgment  of  subjection  —  "  Hoshea  became  his 
servant,  and  rendered  him  presents."*     Growing  weary  of 

1  2  Kings,  xvi.  7—9.  «  2  Chron.,  xxviii.  16—21. 

»  2  Kings,  xvu.  3—6. 
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this  dependence,  the  king  of  Israel  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
defensive  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  then  the  only 
power  that  could  pretend  to  rival  the  Assyrian,  and  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  withhold  the  annual  tribute.  Upon  this  rebellion, 
Shalmaneser  advanced  into  Samaria,  where  he  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  three  years,  finally  imprisoned  its  king,  and  car- 
ried away  the  Ten  Tribes  into  his  own  country.  The  captive 
Israelites  were  sent  to  Halah  and  Habor,  two  cities  by  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  into  the  cities  of  the  Modes,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  Media  was  not  yet  separated  from  Assyria.  In 
their  stead  a  number  of  Assyrian  families  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  and  Sepharvaim,  were  settled  in  Samaria,  and, 
mingling  with  the  few  remaining  Israelites,  form  the  Samaritan 
people  whom  we  subsequently  meet  in  the  NewTestament. 

Mr.  Dickinson^  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  passage  in 
2  Kings,  that  the  interpretation  cannot  be  other  than  this : 
**  To  ttie  Habor  the  river  of  Gozan,*'  as  the  particle  **  by" 
has  been  interpolated.  As  regards  Halah,  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  precisely  whether  this  is  the  name  of  a  river 
or  of  a  town ;  but  he  surmises  it  to  be  a  river.  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  renders  the  passage  ''  about  the 
Halah,  and  about  the  Habor,  rivers  of  Gozan." — ^In  substan- 
tiation of  this  view,  Mr.  Dickinson  quotes  Edrisi :  **  and  from 
Al  Habor  to  Karkasiah  is  two  marches ;  and  Karkasiah  is  a  town 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  under  it  flows  the 
Hermas,  commonly  called  Al  Habor."  This  Al  Habor  is  250 
miles  west  of  Baghdad,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Euph- 
rates ;  and  the  name  is  extended  to  the  district,  stretching  for 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  l^ot  many  miles  west  of  the 
source  of  this  stream,  stands  the  ruined  town  of  Haran,  or 
Hara,  the  Charrae  of  the  ancient  geographers.  About  fifty  miles 
from  Xerkisyah,  up  the  Habor,  at  its  junc,tion  with  another 
stream,  stands  the  town  of  Naharaim,  or  the  "Town  of  the  two 
Rivers."  The  one  is  the  Habor,  which  flows  down  to  Naharaim 
from  a  westerly  direction ;  the  other  is  called  Al  H&lih  and 
Halah  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  country  on  its  banks  is  called  by 
Ptolemy,  Gauzanitis :  when,  therefore,  Mr.  Dickinson  observes, 
<'  in  the  very  places  where  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Israelites 

'  Article  on  the  fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  in  Jour.  Boyal  As. 
8oe.  Yol.  iy.  p.  217. 
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were  deposited,  we  find  every  name  recorded  in  Scripture  so 
little  changed  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,"  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  we  have  ascertained  the  locality  in  which  the 
captives  from  Samaria  were  placed.  Another  argument  in 
support  of  this  theory,  is,  the  probability  that  the  conqueror 
would  exchange  the  captives  for  people  of  his  own  country, 
as  he  would  thus  have  vassals  on  whom  he  could  rely,  at 
distant  points  of  his  empire,  while  the  malcontent  foreigners 
being  more  immediately  under  his  own  eye,  would  be  more 
likely  to  become  incorporated  with  the  Assyrians. 

Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  appears  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  worthy  follower  of  his  warlike  predecessor. 

Since  the  inglorious  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
had  been  numbered  with  the  many  states  which  confessed  the 
superior  lordship  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah  was  the  first  king 
of  Judah  who  ''rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
served  him  not."  *  For  fourteen  years  the  Assyrian  refrained 
from  chastising  this  presumption ;  but  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  Sennltcherib  advanced  against  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them.  The  approach  of 
the  conqueror  having  opened  Hezekiah's  eyes  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  quarrel  he  had  provoked ;  while  the  Assy- 
rian camp  was  yet  at  Lachish,  he  sent  thither  messengers 
bearing  a  most  frdl  and  complete  submission.  ''I  have 
offended ;  return  from  me  :  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  I 
will  bear,'"  was  the  brief  but  expressive  supplication  of  the 
penitent  king.  Sennacherib  received  the  submission,  but  paid 
no  regard  to  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  re- acknowledged  power,  he  appointed 
to  Hezekiah  a  tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver — a  weight  of  bullion  equal  to  about 
266,850/.  sterling.  When,  to  raise  this  large  sum,  Hezekiah 
had  drained  his  own  treasury,  borrowed  all  the  money  of  the 
Temple,  and  even  stripped  off  the  golden  ornaments  with 
which  he  had  overlaid  its  doors  and  pillars,  Sennacherib  re- 
sumed the  campaign,  and  sent  his  lieutenants  with  a  large  force 
to  require  the  surrender  of  the  king  with  his  capital.  The  gas- 
conading communications  of  these  commissioners,  as  preserved 
by  Isaiah,  mark  the  arrogant  and  boastful  character  of  the 

1  2  Kings,  xviii.  7.  '2  Kings,  xviii.  14. 
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Assyrian  people,  and  agree  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  the 
sculptures  lately  brought  to  light  at  Kimroud.  Babshakeh 
pretends  that  his  master  is  the  especial  messenger  of  God^ 
deputed  to  subjugate  the  earth :  he  is  the  Great  King,  the 
KiDg  of  Assyria,  and  is  ready  not  only  to  conquer  the  Jewish 
army,  but,  in  pity  to  its  weakness,  to  lend  Hezekiah  two 
thousand  horses,  &c. 

''  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges  to  my  loci  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  two  thousand  horses, 
if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them."  ^ 

The  signal  catastrophe  which  cut  short  these  insolent 
boastings,  is  described  with  beautiful  simplicity  by  Isaiah*. 
**  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thou-* 
sand :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they 
were  all  dead  corpses."' 

Thus  in  one  night  perished  185,000  fighting  men,  a  num- 
ber which,  considered  as'  forming  but  one  division  of  the 
invading  forces,  gives  an  exalted  idea  of  the  military  power  of 
Assyria  at  this  time.  The  prophet,  in  the  figurative  style  of 
his  age  and  country,  states,  that  the  enemy  were  smitten  by 
**  an  angel  of  the  Lord."  Isaiah's  words  threaten  the  insolent 
conqueror  with  a  ''hot  blast,"  and  Jeremiah  speaks  of  them  aa 
being  cut  off  by  a  ''  destroying  wind,"  or  more  literally,  ''  a 
hot  pestilential  wind  :"  words  which  favour  the  probability 
that  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  by  one  of  those  hot 
winds  which  to  this  day  sometimes  destroy  whole  caravans. 

A  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  who  received  it  fron^ 
his  favourite  authorities,  tiie  Egyptian  priests,  is  too  curious 
in  resemblance  to  the  Bible  narrative  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
priests,  transferring  the  entire  event  to  their  own  country,  and 
the  empire  of  their  own  deities,  related  that  after  the  reign  of 
AnysLB,  there  succeeded  to  the  throne  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  named 
Setho,  who  ''  treated  the  military  caste  of  Egypt  with  extreme 
contempt ;  and  as  if  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services,  among 
other  indignities,  he  deprived  them  of  their  arurse,  or  fields  of 
fifty  feet  square,  which,  by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had 
given  to  each  soldier.  The  result  was,  that  when  Senna-  ^ 
cherib,  king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  army,  the  warriors  whom  he  had  thus  treated  refused 
&  2  Kings,  xviii.  23.  >  Isaiah,  xxxril  36. 
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to  assist  him.  In  this  perplexity,  the  priest  retired  to  the 
shrine  of  his  god,  hefore  which  he  lamented  his  danger  and 
misfortunes:  here  he  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  his 
deity  promised  him  in  a  dream,  that,  if  he  marched  to  meet  the 
Assyrians,  he  should  experience  no  injury,  for  that  he  would 
furnish  him  with  assistance.  The  vision  in&pired  him  with 
confidence ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and 
inarched  to  Pelusium,  the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Kot  a  soldier 
accompanied  the  party,  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
tradesmen  and  artis^ans.  On  their  arrival  at  Pelusium,  so  im- 
mense a  number  of  mice  infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what  secured  their 
shields  to  tiieir  arms,  were  gnawed  in  pieces.  In  the  morning, 
the  Arabians,  finding  themselves  without  arms,  fled  in 
confusion,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.  There  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Yulcan  a  marble  statue  of 
this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — '  Whoever  thou  art,  learn  firoia  my  fortune  to  reverence 
the  Gods."' 1 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  which,  confused  as  it 
is,  and  evidently  made  up  by  the  priests,  is  yet  obviously  con* 
nected  with  the  true  story.  The  visit  to  the  temple,  the 
prayer,  the  vision,  and  deliverance  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
alike  in  both  versions,  and  grammarians  have  discovered  that 
the  title  under  which  the  Egyptian  god  who  interposed  on 
this  occasion,  was  worshipped,  was  also  ascribed  to  the  Su- 
preme Deity  of  the  Jews. 

The  disaster  which  so  suddenly  terminated  the  Jewish 
campaign,  paralysed  Sennacherib's  forces  just  as  the  report 
had  reached  him  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Gush  or  Ethiopia,  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
the  Assyrian  territory.  '*  And  he  heard  say  concerning  Tir- 
hakah, king  of  Ethiopia,  He  is  coming  to  make  war  with 
thee." '  These  events  determined  the  king  to  lose  no  time 
in  hastening  back  to  his  capital ;  ''So  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  departed,  and  went,  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at 
l^ineveh."  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worshipping  in 
the  house  of  Kisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer 
his  sons  smote  him  with  Uie  sword :  and  they  escaped  into  thQ 

^  Euterpe,  cxli.  '  Isaiah,  xxxirii.  9. 
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land  of  (Ararat  or)  Armenia.   And  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead."  * 

The  death  of  Sennacherih,  added  by  the  sacred  writer  im- 
mediately after  the  flight  from  Judea,  did  not  actually  take  place 
until  some  time  after  that  event.  Such  at  least  is  the  inference 
from  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  which,  for  another  reason, 
demands  notice.  In  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  the 
following  fragment  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  preserved : — 

"  After  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Senecherib,  Acises 
reigned  over  the  Babylonians,  and  when  he  had  governed  for 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach  Baladanus 
(Baaladon  ?  the  sovereign  lord),*  who  held  the  empire  by  force 
during  six  months :  and  he  was  slain  and  succeeded  by  a 
person  named  Elibus.  But  in  the"  third  year  of  his  reign, 
8enecherib,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  levied  an  army  against  the 
Babylonians ;  and,  in  a  battle  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
routed,  and  took  him  prisoner  with  his  adherents,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  carried  into  the  land  of  the  Assyrians. 
Having  taken  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  appointed  his  son,  Asordanius,  their  king,  and  he 
himself  retired  again  into  Assyria."'  This  fragment  of  his- 
tory explains  how  there  could  be  in  Hezekiah's  time  a  king 
in  Babylon  to  send  him  presents  and  letters,  although  both 
before  and  after  Sennacherib  that  city  was  the  capital  of  an 
Assyrian  province.  Berodach-Baladan  was  one  of  those  three 
de  facto  kings ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Assyrian  campaign  in  Judea  had  tempted  the  Babylonian 
revolt,  as  it  most  likely  did  that  of  the  Modes,  which  hap- 
pened about  this  period.  In  any  case,  however,  common 
hostility  to  Assyria  would  form  a  natural  basis  of  alliance 
and  friendship  between  the  successful  Hezekiah  and  the 
aspiring  monarch  of  Babylon.  The  flight  of  Sennacherib's 
murderers,  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  natural  heirs  of 
his  crown,  left  the  path  to  the  throne  open  to  Esarhaddon,  his 
faithful  son.  Little  is  recorded  of  this  monarch  in  the  Bible. 
His  great  concern  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  to  his  empire 
its  Lost  military  sway,  in  which  he  was  highly  successftd.  One 
of  his  first  enterprises  was  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 

1  IsaiaH,  xxiyii.  37, 38.  *  Isaiah,  xxxix.  1 ;  2  Kings,  xx.  13. 

'  Cory's  "  Fragments." 
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Egyptians  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  His  general  advanced 
into  Judah,  defeated  Manasseh,  its  king,  overtook  him  in 
flight,  and  removed  him  into  captivity.  **  Wherefore  the 
Lord  hrought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound 
him  with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon."^  After  two 
years'  duresse,  Manasseh  was  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  Assyrian  vassal. 

The  empire  of  Assyria  now  fades  away  from  the  page  of 
canonical  Scripture,  and  is  only  to  be  traced  on  the  transi- 
tional ground  of  the  apocryphal  writings.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Judith  preserves  the  memory  of  Nebuchodonosor,  who 
ruled  at  Nineveh  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Manasseh,  or 
B.C.  632.  This  king,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  fifty- seven  years  after  the  loss  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
determined  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Media,  then  governed 
by  Arphaxad.  Previous  to  his  taking  the  field,  he  called  upon 
his  allies  and  tributaries,  Persia,  Cilicia,  Samaria,  Damascus, 
&c.,  to  join  him  with  their  forces.  An  unwillingness  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  their  mighty  neighbour,  the  remembrance 
of  Sennacherib's  reverses,  and  probably  a  confidence  in  the 
success  of  Arphaxad,  induced  every  one  of  them  to  avoid 
compliance  with  the  request.  Nebuchodonosor  advanced  with 
his  own  unaided  army,  gave  battle  to  Arphaxad  on  the  plain 
of  Ragau,  overthrew  his  power,  secured  Ecbatana,  his  capital, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.* 

"  Then  he  marched  in  battle  array  with  his  power  against 
king  Arphaxad  in  the  seventeenth  year,  and  he  prevailed  in 
his  battle  :  for  he  overthrew  all  the  power  of  Arphaxad,  and 
all  his  horsemen,  and  all  his  chariots. 

''  And  became  lord  of  his  cities,  and  came  unto  Ecbatane, 
and  took  the  towers,  and  spoiled  the  streets  thereof,  and  turned 
the  beauty  thereof  into  shame. 

''He  took  also  Arphaxad  in  the  mountains  of  Eagau,  and  smote 
him  through  with  his  darts,  and  destroyed  him  utterly  that  day."* 

Betuming  from  Ecbatana,  Nebuchodonosor  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  feast  at  Mneveh,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  then  prepared  to  chastise  the  countries  which 
had  refused  their  assistance  while  his  success  was  doubtful. 

^  2  Cbron.,  xxxiii.  11.  *  Astronomically  fixed  to  b.c.  614.— 

J.  W.  Bosanquet.  ^  Judith,  i.  13,  14,  15. 
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And  thou  shalt  go  against  all  the  west  country,  because 
fhey  disobeyed  my  commandment. 

'*  And  thou  shalt  declare  unto  them,  that  they  prepare  for 
me  earth  and  water ;  for  I  will  go  forth  in  my  wrath  against 
them,  and  will  cover  the  whole  fsuse  of  the  earth  with  the 
feet  of  mine  army,  and  I  will  give  them  for  a  spoil  unto 
them: 

**  So  that  their  slain  shall  fill  their  valleys  and  brooks,  and 
^e  river  shall  be  filled  with  their  dead,  till  it  overflow : 

**  And  I  will  lead  them  captives  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth." ' 

The  power  of  Mneveh  was  now  in  its  zenith,  and  to  this 
period  the  graphic  description  of  the  prophet  applies  :— 

''  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair 
branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature; 
and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs. 

**  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations. 

**  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his 
branches ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters. 

''  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him :  the 
fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were 
not  like  his  branches :  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was 
like  unto  him  in  his  beauty. 

''  I  have  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches : 
80  that  all  the  trees  of  Eden  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God 
envied  him.*** 

From  this  hour,  however,  the  glory  of  Assyria  began  to 
decline.  The  invasion  of  Judea  by  Holofemes,  the  Assyrian 
general,  followed  immediately  upon  the  subjugation  of  Media. 
After  long  marches  and  numerous  conquests,  that  commander 
was  disastrously  beaten  and  slain,  and  his  army  put  to  the 
rout.  How  long  Nebuchodonosor  maintained  lumself  on  the 
throne  is  not  known,  but  the  effect  of  his  military  misfortunes 
on  the  renown  of  the  Assyrian  name  is  not  doubtful ;  for  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  younger  and  ambitious  kingdoms,  stood 
in  need  of  all  its  ancient  influence  to  secure  it  against  ag- 
gression, and  its  main  army  being  now  disoj^anised  and  con- 
quered, it  no  longer  poeses^d  the  power  of  resistance. 
1  JjBdith,  u.  err?.  »  Ezekiel,  »xi.  3,  9. 
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THe  alliance  of  Gyascares,  son  of  Arpbaxad,  with  Nabopo- 
l&ssar,  the  revolted  satrap  of  Babylon,  and  their  combined 
attack  upon  Assyria,  will  be  noticed  with  the  testimony  of 
secular  history  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  The  fall  of  Ni- 
neveh, which  took  place  twenty-eight  years  aRler  the  rout 
of  Holofernes'  army,  was  anticipated  by  the  Jewish  captive 
Tobit,  long  a  resident  of  that  capital.  Some  of  his  latest  in- 
structions to  his  family  are :  '*  Go  into  Media,  my  son,  for  I 
surely  believe  those  things  which  the  prophet  Jonas  spake  of 
Nineveh,  that  it  shall  be  overthrown."  "  And  now,  my  son, 
depart  out  of  Nineveh :  bury  me  decently,  and  thy  mother 
with  me,  but  tarry  no  longer  in  Nineveh."* 

While  reading  the  details  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
preserved  by  the  secular  historians,  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  forcibly  suggested.  An  inundation  of 
the  Tigris  swept  away  twenty  fiirlongs  of  the  city  wall : 
**  With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
place  thereof,  and  darkness  shall  pursue  his  enemies.  The 
gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolved.     Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water."* 

The  despairing  monarch  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
imperial  residence  :  '*  The  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars.  There 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee."^ 

The  spoil  was  divided  between  the  conquerors ;  "  Take  ye 
the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  there  is  none 
end  of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture."  * 
.  Her  images  shall  be  destroyed :  **  And  the  Lord  hath  given 
a  commandment  concerning  thee,  that  no  more  of  thy  name 
be  sown  :  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut- off  the  graven 
image  and  the  molten  image  :  I  will  make  thy  grave ;  for  thou 
art  vile.'** 

The  ruin  of  the  proud  city,  long  the  terror  of  nations,  is  cele- 
brated by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  bold  and  striking  language  : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Because  thou  hast  lifted  thyself 
up  in  height,  and  he  hath  shot  up  his  top  aihong  the  thick 
boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in  its  height ; 

"I  have,  therefore,  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  one  of  the  heathen,  he  shall  surely  deal  with  him :  I 
have  driven  liim  out  for  his  wickedness. 

»  Tobit,  xir.  4,  10,  15.  «  Nahura.  i.  8 ;  ii.  6,  8. 

'  Nabum,  iii.  13,  16.  *  Nabum,  ii.  9.  »  Nabum,  i.  14. 
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"  And  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  natioos,  have  cut  him 
off,  and  have  left  him  :  upon  the  mountainB  and  in  the  valleys 
his  branches  are  fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the 

rivers  of  the  land;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone 
down  iromfis  shadow  and  have  left  hii)i. 

With  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  the  empire  of  Assyria  fell, 
pursuant  to  what  had  been  foretold  by  the  Prophets  hence- 
forward it  merged  in  that  of  Babylonia,  and  the  charm  of 
power  passed  finally  from  the  Tigns  to  the  Euphrates 


CHAPTEE  11. 

THE  ASSTRIA  AITD  XESOPOTAUU.  OF  CLAB3ICAL  WRITESS. 

The  object  of  tbis  cbapter  is  fo  Bketcb  out  all  tbat  can  be 
gathered  of  the  history  of  Nineveh  and  its  empire  front  the 
"classical"  writers,  not,  however,  deBpiBing  the  aid  of  those 
historiaDa  of  antiquity  whose  testimony  is  trustworthy,  even 
though  they  may  Dot  usually  be  honoured  with  that  distinetiTe 
epithet.  A  brief  gjance  at  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  country 
-will  appropriately  bring  ns  to  the  examination  of  existing  ruins. 
The  story  of  Assyria,  as  collected  from  uninspired  testimony, 
has  been  often  told,  and  generally  with  success,  so  long  as  one 
or  two  authorities  only  have  been  consulted  ;  it  is  when  we 
come  to  compare  and  attempt  to  harmonise  the  scattered  and 
often  incidental  notices  of  many  ancient  writers,  tbat  the 
difficulty  commences.  The  causes  of  the  vagnenees  and  dis- 
crepancy which  mark  the  statements  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are  obvious.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  were  virtually  unknown 
to  the  ancient  classical  writers,  though  we  gather  from  all  of 
them  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
splendid  cities  in  the  world :  that  it  perished  utterly  many 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era;  and  that  after  its  faU 
Babylon  became  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  On  ex- 
aminiug  their  details,  we  £nd  names  confounded,  incidents 
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transposed,  and  chronology  by  turns  confused,  extended,  or 
inverted.  Difficulties  of  another  and  more  peculiar  kind  beset 
this  path  of  inquiry,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  instance  one 
illustration — proper  names,  those  fixed  points  in  history  around 
which  the  achievements  or  sufferings  of  its  heroes  cluster,  are 
constantly  shifting  in  the  Assyrian  nomenclature ;  both  men 
and  gods  being  designated,  not  by  a  word  composed  of  certain 
fixed  sounds  or  signs,  but  by  all  the  various  expressions  equi- 
valent to  it  in  meaning,  whether  consisting  of  a  synonyme  or  a 
phrase.  Hence  we  find  that  the  names  furnished  by  classic 
authors  generally  have  little  or  no  analogy  with  the  Assyrian, 
as  the  Greeks  usually  construed  the  proper  names  of  other 
countries  according  to  the  genius  of  their  own  language,  and 
not  unfrequently  translated  the  original  name  into  it.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  though  he  mentions  but  one  Assyrian  king, 
gives  him  his  true  name,  Sennacherib. 

Ancient  Assyria,  or  Athur,^  from  Asshur,  Shem's  son,  was 
originally  of  but  small  extent,  its  limits  being  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  sites  of  the  cities  founded  by  Asshur.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  ''  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Niphates 
and  part  of  Armenia;  on  the  east,  by  that  part  of  Media 
which  lies  towards  Mounts  Chaboras  and  Zagros ;  on  the  south, 
by  Susiana  as  well  as  part  of  Babylonia ;  and,  finally,  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Tigris."* 

Strabo'  and  Pliny  ^  inform  us  that  Mesopotamia,  or  Naharaim, 
is  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north ;  the 
length  being  860  miles,  and  the  breadth  360  miles. 

Babylonia  was  situated  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
estuary  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  river  Khdbur,  and  adjoining  this  lay  the 
monarchy  of  Assyria,'^ 

*'  Near  the  commencement  of  the  Dujeil,  or  little  Tigris,  is 
one  extremity  of  the  Median  wall,  which  proceeds  from  thence 
S.8.W.  i  W.  towards  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  westward  of 
the  Saklawiyah  canal.  It  is  from  35  to  40  feet  high,  with 
towers  at  intervals  of  55  paces  from  each  other  along  its  western 
side,  and  there  is  a  ditch  towards  the  exterior  27  paces  broad. 
It  is  called  Ghalu,  or  Sid  ^N'imriid,  and  is  built  of  the  small 

*  Dion.  CassinB,  lib.  IzviiL        '  Chesney,  vol.  i.         •  Book  xTi.  746. 

*  Lib.  vi.  e.  27.  *  Clieiney. 
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pebbles  of  the  country,  embedded  in  lime  of  great  tenacity."* 
The  natives  say  that  the  Median  wall  was  built  by  Nimrod  to 
keep  off  the  people  of  Nineveh,  with  whom  he  had  an  im- 
placable feud.  The  bed  of  the  Dujeil  is  cut  fipom  50  to  60 
feet  deep,  through  ground  apparently  as  hard  as  iron,  in  many 
parts  exposing  sections  of  ancient  brick  walls." 

According  to  Scripture,  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Asshur 
about  2230  b.c,  bat  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  quoting 
Ctesias,  it  was  founded  by  Ninus,  2183  b.c.  Herodotus  is 
silent  upon  this  point,  but  Africanus,  quoted  by  Syncellus,  states 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  took  place  2284 
B.C.  The  Armenian  historian  Eusebius  places  it  1300  years 
before  the  fortieth  year  before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  2116  b.c. 
^milius  Sura,  quoted  by  V.  Paterculus,  says,  it  was  2145  b.c. 
v^  By  far  the  most  distinct  evidence  is  contained  in  the  extract 
from  Polyhistor,  found  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle,  which  is, 
with  good  reason,  believed  to  be  an  extract  from  the  work  of 
Berosus,  the  ancient  native  historian.  This  Chronicle  contains 
a  table  from  the  dynasties  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  assigning 
the  date  of  each,  and  the  addition  of  the  figures  gives  the  epoch 
2317  B.C.  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  monarchy.  He 
thus  attains  a  date  fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  differing  so 
immaterially  from  that  of  the  Biblical  Chronology,  that  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  Ninus  to  have  been  the  great 
grandson,  or,  at  all  events,  no  very  remote  descendant  of  Asshur. 
Abydenus,'  in  the  Armenian  edition  of  Eusebius' s  Chronicle, 
places  him  sixth  in  descent  from  the  first  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
whom  he  calls  Belus ;  and  the  editor,  in  a  note,  produces  some 
passages  from  Moses  Choronensis  and  others,  to  show  that  such 
was  the  general  opinion  among  the  Armenians.*  This  account, 
which  makes  Ninus  contemporary  with  Abraham,*  the  tenth 
generation  from  Shem,  perfectly  accords  with  the  duration  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  which  all  agree  did  not  exceed  1300  years, 
from  its  rise  to  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus.  Sardanapalus  died 
743  B.C.,  and  if  we  reckon  backwards  1300  years,  we  shall 
find  that  the  reign  of  Ninus  commenced  200  years  after  Nim- 

'  Cbesne/s  Survejr  of  the  Euphrates. 
^  A  disciple  of  Anstotle,  and  a  copyist  of  Berosus. 
«  Cory's  "  Fragments,"  p.  69. 

*  Idem.,  p.  36.    Petanus  says  Abraham  was  bora  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Semii-amis's  reign,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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rod  began  to  be  mighty  on  earth,  so  that  considering  the 
great  age  that  men  attained  to,  he  may  have  been  Nimrod 
himself,  or  the  son  of  Nimrod,  as  some  have  inferred  from  the 
statement  of  Berosus.  In  our  view  the  evidence  is  very  sati^ 
factory ;  for  while  it  is  highly  corroborative  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  originally  two  distinct  king- 
doms, it  is,  likewise,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  authorities 
who  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  Ninus. 
Asshur  was  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  only  of  Assyria,  but 
the  beginniug  of  the  empire,^  we  consider,  may  be  justly  com- 
puted irom  the  time  of  his  descendant  ^N^inus,  who  was  king 
of  both  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  were  for  the  first  time 
united  in  his  reign. 

Justin,  the  Eoman  historian,  who  abridged  the  history  of 
Trogus  Pompeius  in  the  second  century,  gives  a  little  ac- 
count of  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  work.  He  says, 
that  **  !N'inus,  kiug  of  the  Assyrians,  first  brought  wars  against 
his  neighbours,  and  conquered  the  people,  as  yet  unused  to 
resistance,  to  the  very  boundaries  of  Libya" — the  name 
anciently  applied  to  «dl  Africa.  "  There  were,  indeed  (adds 
he),  more  ancient  than  he,  Sesostris  in  Egypt,  and  Tanaus, 
king  of  Scythia;  of  whom  one  brought  war  into  Pontus, 
the  other  even  to  Egypt.  But  they  brought  distant  wars, 
not  neighbouring  ones;  they  sought  not  empire  for  them- 
selves, but  glory  for  their  people ;  and,  content  with  victory, 
abstained  from  government :  !N'inus  confirmed  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  domination  by  continual  possession.  His 
neighbours,  therefore,  being  subdued ;  when,  by  accession  of 
strength,  he  was  stronger,  he  passed  to  others ;  and,  every  new 
victory  bciag  the  instrument  of  the  next  one,  he  subdued  the 
whole  of  the  East."  His  last  war  was  with  Oxyartes,  or 
Zoroaster,  kiug  of  the  Bactrians.^  Here  he  met  with  a  more, 
powerful  resistance  than  he  had  yet  experienced ;  but  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  chief  city,  he  at  last  con. 
quered  it  by  the  contrivance  and  conduct  of  Semiramis,  wife 
to  Menon,  president  of  the  King's  council,  and  chief  governor 
of  Assyria.  Semiramis  was  bom  at  Ascalon,  and  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Dercetis,  the  Assyrian  Venus ;  but  the  story 
of  her  birth,  as  related  by  Diodorus,*  is  so  well  known,  that  it 

1  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  23.— Jer.  1.  17,  18.  *  Jostin,  Ub.  L  c.  1. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
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is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here.  The  ability,  courage, 
aud  beauty  of  Semiramis  so  captivated  Ninus,  that  he  used 
.  every  imaginable  persuasion  and  threat,  to  induce  her  husband 
to  bestow  his  wife  upon  him.  Menon,  however,  would  not 
consent,  but  in  a  fit  of  distraction  he  destroyed  himself,  and 
Semiramis  was  advanced  to  the  regal  state  and  dignity.  Kinus 
had  a  son  by  Semiramis,  named  Ninyas,  and  died  after  the 
reign  of  fifty-two  years,^  leaving  her  the  government  of  his 
kingdom.  In  honour  of  his  memory  she  erected  in  the  royal 
palace  a  monument,  which  remained  till  long  after  the  ruin 
of  I^ineveh.  Diodorus  describes  it  as  a  mound  of  earth,  one 
mile  and  two  hundred  yards  high,  by  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  Semiramis  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  afiairs  during  the  reign  of  Ninus,  that  she  was 
the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him,  especially  as  her  son  was  a 
minor ;  she  accordingly  continued  the  policy  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  predecessor,  and  set  her- 
self earnestly  to  settle  and  establish  the  empire.  Shortly  after 
her  accession,  she  removed  her  court  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon, 
which  she  enlarged,  embellished  with  magnificent  buildings, 
and  surrounded  with  walls ;  so  that,  if  not  the  actual  founder 
of  the  city,  she  rendered  it  the  "  mighty  Babylon "  so  re- 
nowned in  history.'  After  this,  she  settled  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  under  her  authority ;  and  wherever  she  went, 
left  useful  and  magnificent  monuments  of  her  progress :  many 
of  her  aqueducts,  and  highways  cut  through  mountains,  or 
formed  by  the  filling  up  of  valleys,  still  existed  when  Diodorus 
wrote.  She  is  said  to  have  conquered  great  part  of  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  consulted  the  oracle  at  Jupiter  Ammon ;  but  her 
greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India.  Justin  tells 
us  that  she  was  the  only  monarch  who  ever  penetrated  to  India 
before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Diodorus  records,  that,  having 
resolved  to  conquer  India,  she  ordered  her  troops  to  rendezvous 
in  Bactria  (the  ancient  name  of  part  of  Persia) ;  was  ultimately 
defeated  by  the  Indian  king,  and  had  to  return  with  scarcely 
a  third  of  her  army.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  reign 
of  forty-two'  years,  this  queen,  the  first  on  record,  helped  to 
consolidate  the  oldest  empire  named  in  history. 

*  Africanus  and  Eusebius.     See  Cory's  "  Fragments." 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.     Herod.  Clio,  c.  178,  180,  184.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  v. 
c.  1.  3  Africanus  and  Eusebius.    See  Cory's  ^^  Fragments." 
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Ninyas,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  was  the  next  king 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  As  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace,  he  is  generally  described  by  historians  as  a  weak 
and  effeminate  prince.  He  made  no  wars,  nor  used  any  en- 
deavours to  enlarge  his  empire ;  but  he  took  measures  to  es- 
tablish  his  authority  over  the  dominions  acquired  by  his 
parents,  and  by  a  judicious  contrivance  of  governing  his  pro- 
vinces, by  means  of  deputies  on  whom  he  could  depend,  with 
a  number  of  regular  troops  changed  annually,  he  prevented 
the  many  revolts  of  distant  countries  which  might  otherwise 
have  happened.'  Shuckford,  in  his  "  Sacred  and  Profane 
History  of  the  World  Connected,"  has  supposed  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  government  was  in 
Persia,  one  of  the  Asiatic  nations  subjected  by  l^inus,  and  that 
the  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  of  Moses,  was  identical  with 
Ninyas,  observing  that  Amraphel  was  his  deputy  in  Shinar 
(probably  Babylon) ;  Arioch  at  EUasar  (Assyria  ?)  ;  and  Tidal 
his  deputy  over  other  adjacent  countries,*  verifying  the  Assy- 
rian boast  that  its  deputy  princes  or  chiefs  were  **  altogether 
kings/'  After  showing  that  Chedorlaomer  had  nations  subject 
to  his  service  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  city 
of  his  residence,  for  so  far  were  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
other  three  cities  whose  kings  paid  him  tribute,  he  concludes 
that  no  power  east  of  Assyria  would  be  likely  to  possess  do- 
minion west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  consequently  that  Chedor- 
laomer could  be  no  other  than  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  empire.* 
Ninyas  is  reported  to  have  commenced  that  state  which 
oriental  sovereigns  subsequently  improved ;  maintaining  him- 
self within  his  palace  with  mysterious  secresy,  in  order  to 
excite  the  veneration  of  his  subjects.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years,*  transmitting  to  his  successors  an  empire  so 
well  constituted,  as  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  kings 
for  thirty  generations.*  Although  we  have  no  direct  history 
of  the  acts  of  any  of  these  sovereigns,  beyond  those  sure  indi- 
cations of  their  rule  afforded  by  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  Coelo-Syria, 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  ^  Genesis,  xiv.  1,  4,  5, 9.  Isaiah,  x.  8. 

8  Shuckford's  ♦♦  Sac.  and  Prof.  Hist.  Con."  bk.  tI. 

♦  Diod. -Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

*  Assyrian  Dyn.  Cory's  '*  Fragments,'*  pp.  70,  71,  76. 
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and  Cyprus ;  the  records  of  other  nations  furnish  occasional 
gleams  of  information  connected  with  Assyria. 

Scripture  tells  us  of  Jacob's  visit  to  his  uncle  Laban  in 
Mesopotamia,^  and  of  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under 
Cushan-Kishathaim,  which  occurred  about  1409  b.c' 

Heykab,  king  of  Armenia,  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
protracted  contest  with  Amyntas,^  seventeenth  king  of  Assyria, 
who  was  at  length  subdued  and  compelled  to  do  homage  to 
the  Armenian  king ;  but  his  successor  Belochus  *  recovered 
his  territory,  and  killed  Heykab.  The  most  interesting  re- 
velations are  likely  to  result  from  the  readings  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  some  of  which  leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  Meso- 
potamia was  conquered,  and  siege  laid  to  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, by  the  Egyptians,  between  1400  and  1300  B.C.  In 
Mr,  Birch's  "Observations  on  the  Hieroglyphical  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  Obelisk  of  the  At  Meidan  at  Constantinople,*'  and 
on  the  "  Statistical  Tablet  of  Kamak,"*  he  shows  us  the  names 
of  Saenkara,  Singara,  or  the  Mesopotamian  Sennaar,  and  Naha- 
raina,  Mesopotamia,  the  cynm  Neharjim  of  the  Bible  ;•  be- 
sides many  other  names  on  which  he  most  ingeniously  speculates, 
and  numerous  allusions  to  Asiatic  customs,  and  to  articles  of 
tribute,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  a  subse- 
quent section.  The  period  of  the  Obelisk  is  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  (Menophra  Thothmosis  III.),  1341  B.C.,  as  we 
gather  from  Theon,  the  Alexandrian  mathematician,  who  says 
tbat  the  cycle  of  1460  years,  which  terminated  a.b.  140,  was 
named  the  era  of  Menophres.'  *'  The  tablet  of  Kamak  records 
the  tributes  and  exploits  of  the  same  king  from  his  twenty- 
fifth  to  his  thirty-fourth  ye^,'*®  and  the  following  reading  of 
one  line  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  **  NenjiUy  in  stopping — 
.  when  his  M<^esi/y  came  he  set  up  his  tablet  to  enlarge,  (or,  on 
account  of  having  enlarged)  the  confines  of  Kam  (Egypt)." 

Mr.  Birch  remarks,  that  though  the  identification  of  the 
word  Nineveh  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  yet  the  mention  of 
tablets  as  landmarks  of  the  empire  is  most  important  ;*  and 

1  Genesis,  xxix.  1 — 14.  '  Judges,  iii.  1 — 9. 

3  Africanus,  Dyn.  Ass.,  and  Eusebiofi,  Arm.  Ghron.  Cory's  *^  Fragments," 
pp.  72,  78,  77. 

*  Ibid.  •  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218, 317. 

•  Dr.  Hinck's  "  Letters  of  Ancient  Alphabets." 

7  Sharpe's  *^  Chronology  and  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  p.  6. 
0  Trans.  Eoy.  Soc.  Lit.  p.  220.  •  Idem,  p.  345. 
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the  great  historical  interest  of  both  records  is,  that  they  are 
among  the  earliest  which  mention  Mesopotamia  as  the  frontier 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Egyptians  is  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  I.^  In 
the  reign  of  Amenophis,  the  second  son,  the  son  of  Thothmes 
III.,  the  officer  who  had  been  directing  fresh  works  at  Tourah,' 
states,  "  that  he  had  set  tip  tablets  for  his  Majesty  as  far  north 
as  Naharaina,  and  southwards  to  Kara  (Kalaa);"  and  under 
Thothmes  IV.  the  chiefs  of  Mesopotamia  are  seen  humbly  pros- 
trated and  presenting  tribute  to  that  monarch.*  The  Egyptian 
monuments  do  not,  as  yet,  furnish  us  with  later  data  connected 
with  Assyria,  but  it  was  under  the  reign  of  its  early  kings  that 
Eameses  the  Great  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  pursued  his 
conquests  in  the  East,  far  beyond  Assyria.  Plato  makes  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  in  the  time  of  Priam  1184  B.C.,  a  dependant 
on  the  Assyrian  empire  ;*  and  Diodorus*  says,  that  Teutamus 
the  twentieth  from  Mnyas,  sent  20,000  troops  and  200  chariots 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  whose  king  Priam  was  a 
prince  under  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  had  then  existed 
^ove  a  thousand  years. 

The  above  is  almost  all  we  know  concerning  the  warlike 
kings  who  extended  their  sway  over  Western  Asia,  until  the 
revolt  of  Media,  which  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  about 
700  B.C.  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  Assyria,  until  he  begins 
to  relate  how  Media  became  a  nation.  Thus,  he  says,  when 
speaking  of  an  event  which  happened  711  b.c. — that  the 
Assyrians  had  ruled  Upper  Asia  520  years  before  that;®  a 
discrepancy  from  the  statements  of  other  historians  to  be  easily 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  Ctesias  dated  from  the  earliest 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  while  Herodotus  confines  him- 
self to  the  establishment  of  the  great  empire  over  central  Asia. 

Further  on,  he  speaks  casually  of  the  "  Tigris  which  flows 
near  I^ineveh."^  This  little  mention,  we  see,  at  once  esta- 
blishes its  locality  and  greajb  antiquity.  For  Herodotus  wrote 
B.C.  455,  and  had  travelled  in  Asia.     He  mentions  his  inten- 

1  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  p.  223,  and  Lepeias)  Auswahl,  T.  liv. 
-  Vyse's  Journal,  vol.  iii.    Tonrah  Quarries,  pi.  2 

*  Eighth  Tomb  at  Gournab,  Mon.  Egypt.  toI.  ii.  p.  160. 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  iii.  685.     See  EoUin,  voL  ii. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  2;  after  Ctesias,  lib.  ii. 
«  Clio,  xcv.  '  Euterpe,  cl. 
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tion  of  relating  the  particulars  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh 
"  hereafter,"  ^  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  executed 
the  intention  at  all. 

The  historical  period,  properly  so  called,  of  Assyrian  history, 
begins  with  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  and  the  fsdl  of  the  first 
empire.  Of  this  event  we  have  two  accounts  from  Greek 
authors ;  that  of  Ctesias,  as  quoted  by  Diodorus,  is  in  substance 
as  follows : — *'  Sardanapalus,  the  thirtieth  from  Ninus,  and  the 
last  king  of  the  Assyrians,  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in 
sloth  and  luxury ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  seen  of  none  out 
of  his  family,  he  led  a  most  e£^minate  life,  and  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  of  voluptuousness,"  as  showed  him  to  be  utterly 
shameless.  **  Being  thus  corrupt  in  his  morals,  he  not  only 
came  to  a  miserable  end  himself,  but  utterly  overturned  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  which  had  continued  longer  than  any  we 
read  of. 

**  Por  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  a  valiant  and  prudent  ipan,  and  ge- 
neral of  the  forces  which  were  sent  every  year  out  of  Media  to 
Nineveh,  was  stirred  up  by  the  governor  of  Babylon,  to  over- 
throw the  Assyrian  empire.  This  governor's  name  was  Belesis, 
a  most  famous  Babylonian  priest,  one  of  those  called  Chaldeans, 
expert  in  astrology  and  divination,  *  *  *  And  now  the 
year's  attendance  being  at  an  end,  new  troops  succeeded  and 
came  into  their  place,  and  the  former  were  sent  away,  one 
here  and  there,  into  their  several  countries.  Hereupon  Arbaces 
prevailed  with  the  Medes  to  invade  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
drew  the  Persians,  in  hopes  of  liberty,  to  join  in  the  confede- 
racy. Belesis,  in  like  manner,  persuaded  the  Babylonians  to 
stand  up  for  their  liberties.  He  sent  messengers  into  Arabia, 
and  gained  that  prince  for  a  confederate. 

*'  Sardanapalus,  being  informed  of  the  revolt,  led  forth  the 
forces  of  the  rest  of  the  provinces  against  them ;  whereupon, 
a  battle  being  fought,  the  rebels  were  totally  routed,  and  with 
a  great  slaughter  were  forced  to  the  mountains,  seventy  furlongs 
from  Nineveh. 

**  Being  drawn  up  a  second  time  in  battalia,  he  fought  them 
again,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  rebels,  and  forced  them  to 
fly  to  their  camp  upon  the  hills.  *  *  *  Another  battle 
was  fought,  wherein  the  king  gained  a  great  victory,  and  pur- 
sued the  revolters  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Babylon." 

1  Clio,  cvi. 
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While  Sardanapalus  was  rejoicing  at  these  yictories,  and 
feasting  his  army,  Arbaces  induced  the  Bactrians  to  revolt,  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  king's  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
some,  forcing  the  rest  into  the  city. 

**  Hereupon  Sardanapalus  committed  the  charge  of  the  whole 
army  to  SaJamenes,  the  queen's  brother,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  defence  of  the  city.  But  the  rebels  twice  defeated  the 
king's  forces,  and  the  king  being  afterwards  besieged,  many  of 
the  nations  revolted  to  the  confederates,  so  that  Sardanapalus, 
now  perceiving  that  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  be  lost,  sent 
post  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  raise 
soldiers,  and  make  all  other  preparations  necessary  to  endure  a 
siege.  And  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  this,  for  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  Nineveh  could 
never  he  taken  ly  force  till  the  river  became  the  dtp's  enemy. 
*  *  *  The  siege  continued  two  years.  The  third  year, 
it  happened  that  the  river,  overflowing  with  continual  rains, 
came  up  into  a  part  of  the  city,  and  tore  down  the  walls  twenty 
furlongs  in  length.  The  king  hereupon  conceiving  that  the 
oracle  was  accomplished,  in  that  the  river  was  an  apparent 
enemy  to  the  city,  utterly  despaired  ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  caused  a  huge 
pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace  court,  and  heaped  to- 
gether upon  it  all  his  gold,  silver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  en- 
closing his  eunuchs  and  his  concubines  in  an  apartment  within 
the  pile,  caused  it  to  be  set  on  Are,  and  burnt  himself  and  them 
together ;  which,  when  the  revolters  came  to  understand,  they 
entered  through  the  breach  in  the  walls,  and  took  the  city,  and 
dothed  Arbaces  with  a  royal  robe,  and  committed  to  him  the 
sole  authority,  proclaiming  him  king."  ^ 

This  important  event  in  the  world's  history  is  placed  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  the  eminent  chronologist,  in  the  year  679  p.c* 

Tfie  account  of  Herodotus  is,  that  **-The  Medes  first  of  all 
revolted  irom  their  authority,  and  oon tended  with  such  obsti- 
nate  bravery  against  their  masters,  that  they  were  ultimately 
successful,  and  exchanged  servitude  for  freedom.  Other  na- 
tions soon  followed  their  example,  who,  after  living  for  a  time 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws,  were  again  deprived  of 

^  Diod.  Sic.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

3  FaU  of  Nineveh  and  the  Reign  of  Sennacherib,  by  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
p.  23. 
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their  freedom"^  by  Deioces,  a  Mede,  who  collected  the  Medes 
into  one  nation,  over  which  he  ruled.  After  a  reign  of  fifty- 
three  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraortes,  who 
reduced  the  Persians  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes.  "  Su- 
preme of  these  two  great  and  powerful  nations,  he  overran 
Asia,  alternately  subduing  the  people  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed. He  came  at  length  to  the  Assyrians,  and  began  to 
attack  that  part  of  them  which  inhabited  Nineveh.  These 
were  formerly  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Asia :  their  allies 
at  this  period  had  separated  from  them ;  but  they  were  still, 
with  regard  to  their  int^:iial  strength,  respectable.  In  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Phraortes,  in  an  excursion 
against  this  people,  perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army."^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cyaxares,  *'  who  pro- 
ceeded vnth  all  his  forces  to  the  attack  of  Nineveh,  being 
equally  desirous  of  avenging  his  father  and  becoming  master 
of  the  city.  He  vanquished  the  Assyrians  in  battle ;  but  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  he  was  surprised  by 
an  army  of  Scythians,"  who  beat  him  in  a  fixed  battle,  gaining  . 
not  only  the  victory,  lout  the  empire  of  Asia.* 

After  a  space  of  twenty- eight  years,  **  The  Medes  recovered 
their  possessions  and  all  their  ancient  importance ;  after  which 
they  took  Nineveh.  They  moreover  subdued  the  Assyrians, 
those  only  excepted  which  inhabited  the  Babylonian  district."* 

Thus  far  Herodotus,  who,  instead  of  contradicting  Ctesias, 
confirms  and  completes  his  statement,  provided  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Ctesias  speaks  of  the  advance  and  victory  of  Arbaces, 
and  of  his  establishment  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh ;  and  He- 
rodotus of  another  Median,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after,  gathered  strength  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  elder  race. 

The  warlike  character  of  the  four  kings,  whose  victories  are 
recounted  in  Scripture,  has  led  to  the  exceedingly  probable 
opinion  that  they  were  not  predecessors  of  Sardanapalus,  but 
xnonarchs  of  the  dynasty  formed  by  Arbaces.  The  Median 
king  Phraortes  is  the  Arphaxad  slain  by  Nebuchodonosor,  as 
related  in  the  previous  chapter.  Herodotus  states  that  Cyax- 
ares, his  son,  was  assisted  in  the  expedition  which  destroyed 
Nineveh  by  Labynitus,  king  of  Babylon,  probably  Nabopo- 
lassar,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Tobit. 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Nineveh  nor  of  the  As- 
1  Clio,  96.       »  Idem,  lOX,  102.        ^  Idem,  X03, 104.       *  Idem,  106 
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Syrian  state,  and  Babylon  became  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
power.  The  grand  era  of  Babylonian  greatness  commences 
with  ^Nebuchadnezzar,  who  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after 
the  overthrow  of  Nineveh.  Most  of  the  great  works  for  which 
his  capital  became  famous  are  due  to  him  or  Nitocris,  his  queen. 
It  is  under  this  monarch  that  the  Chaldeans,  an  old  but  hitherto 
powerless  race,  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  great  and  warlike 
nation.  It  was  they  who  invaded  Judea,  and  carried  away  its 
people  into  captivity.^  Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon  be- 
came the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  its  vast  power  caused  the 
jealousy  of  surrounding  nations.  Fharaoh-Necho  was  the  first 
to  take  up  arms  against  it ;  and  after  meeting  with  a  rebuff  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  joined  battle  with  the  Babylonians 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Charchemish,  was  defeated,  and 
driven  out  of  Asia.  It  was  immediately  after  this  that  the 
Chaldeans  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  dethroned  the  king  whom 
the  Egyptians  had  set  up,  and  carried  away  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three  friends, 
Hananiah,  Michael,  and  Azariah.  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  the  crowning  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
active  life ;  and  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  that  monarch  appears 
to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  city.  Of  the  story  of  the  Hanging  Gardens, 
familiar  to  every  reader,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  the  gran- 
deur of  the  city  has  been  a  constant  theme  for  poets. 

The  Chaldseo -Babylonian  empire,  comprehending  all  Western 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  never  exceeded  the  limits  it 
had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  on  the 
death  of  its  founder  it  began  to  decline.  The  book  of  Daniel 
relates  how  it  fell  under  his  third  or  fourth  successor,  before 
the  assault  of  Cyrus  the  Mede.  Xenophon  gives  us  the  mili- 
tary details : — 

'*He  came  at  last  to  Babylon"  (Institution,  Book  YIL), 
**  bringing  with  him  a  mighty  multitude  of  horse,  a  mighty 
multitude  of  archers  and  javelin  men,  but  slingers  innume- 
rable !''  He  made  preparations  as  if  to  blockade  it,  and  the 
** people,"  says  the  historian,  "laughed,"  for  they  knew  that 
they  had  provisions  for  twenty  years.     It  was  then  that  Cyrus 

1  Jer.  xxiv.  5 ;  xxr.  12.  Ezekiel,  xii.  13.  Dan.  i.  1,  2.  Diod.  Sic. 
b.  ii.  c.  12.    Ptol.  T.    Joseph,  i.    Eiueb.  ix. 
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discovered  that  great  plan  of  ruining  them  which  has  always 
been  so  celebrated. 

"  He,  Cyrus,  dug  round  the  wall  on  every  side  a  very  great 
ditch,  and  they  threw  up  the  earth  towards  themselves.  In  the 
first  place,  he  built  the  turrets  on  the  river,  laying  their  foun- 
dations  on  palm  trees  that  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
leDgth  ;  for  there  are  some  of  them  that  grow  to  a  yet  greater 
length  than  that ;  and  palm  trees  that  are  pressed  bend  under 
their  weight  as  asses  do  that  are  used  to  the  pack-saddle.  He 
placed  the  turrets  on  these  for  this  reason,  that  it  might  carry 
the  stronger  abearance  of  his  preparing  to  block  up  the  citg" 

Of  course  this  stratagem  diverted  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
from  his  real  design.  They  laughed  louder  than  ever — ^but — 
*'  t?ie  ditches  were  now  finishedy^  says  Xenophon. 

The  ditches  lying  there — gaping,  as  it  were,  like  graves  for 
the  town — the  Babylonians  had  a  great  festival.  Cyrus,  then, 
when  it  grew  dark,  "  took  a  number  of  men  with  him,  and 
opened  the  ditches  by  the  river.  When  this  was  done^  the 
water  ran  off  in  the  night  into  the  ditches,  and  the  passage  of 
the  city  through  the  river  became  passable.** 

Cyrus  marched  in — gained  possession — and  thus  Babylon 
was  taken^  b.c.  538. 

Babylon  now  remained  suhject  to  the  Persiaji  power.  The 
army  assembled  in  the  city,  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it 
was  taken,  consisted,  according  to  Xenophon,  of  "120,000 
horses  ;  2000  chariots  armed  with  scythes ;  and  60,000  foot." 
Cyrus's  empire  at  this  period  of  glory  was  *' bounded  to  the 
east,"  to  quote  the  same  writer,  "  by  the  Red  Sea :  to  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  (Black)  Sea ;  to  the  west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt ; 
to  the  south  by  -ZEthiopia." 

During  the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian  power  had  fluctuated,  and 
soon  after  his  death  there  began  dissension  and  degeneracy. 
Under  Xerxes  the  Persians  invaded  Greece  in  the  most  famous 
expedition  of  all  antiquity,  and  were  defeated  and  destroyed 
by  land  and  sea — so  that  the  attempt  of  their  monarch  became 
a  proverbial  illustration  of  the  insanity  of  ambition. 

Babylon  of  course  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  all-conquering 
Alexander.  "He  traversed  the  whole  province  of  Babylon," 
says  Plutarch,  "  which  immediately  made  its  submission.    It 
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vraa  in  this  famous  city  that  tbe  great  hero  died  of  a  fever, 
bron){ht  on  hy  euetem  habits." 

SeleucQB,  to  whom  fell  the  province  of  Babylon  as  his  share 
of  the  coDquesta  of  his  maater,  loon  removed  tlie  seat  of  empire 
to  Antioch,  and  Babylon  became  only  a  distant  and  insignifi- 
cant fragment  of  the  Roman  empire,  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer  in  fame  and  importance,  until  it  eventually  shared 
the  fate  of  its  sister  Nineveh,  and  sunk  beneath  the  very 
eurlace  of  the  earth. 

The  foregoing  historical  abstract  has  been  drawn  up  without 
any  attempt  to  analyse  the  dynastic  lists  found  in  Greek  and 
Armenian  historians,  because  we  strongly  felt  the  difficult;  of 
arriving  at  any  just  conclusions  from  the  data  they  have  handed 
down  to  us.  Nevertheless,  chronology  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
onr  history,  that  its  omission  might  be  esteemed  a  mark  of 
oareleBBneSB  and  with  a  view,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  information  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  applied 
to  our  valued  fncnd,  lit  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  learned  author 
of  "  The  History  of  Egypt,"  &c  ,  for  assistance  He  at  once 
acceded  to  our  request,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  warm  acknowledgments  for  his  liberality  in 
placing  at  our  disposal  the  results  oE  his  diligent  researches, 
which  appear  in  the  important  chronoiogical  table  and  histo- 
rical sketoh  forming  the  following  chapter 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1   SKETCH  O?  ABSTEIAir  HieiOBT. 


The  Assyrian  records  have  saved  for  lis  the  Dames  of  thirty- 
six  kings  who  reigned  in  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigrin, 
before  what  we  must  now  consider  the  beginning  of  Asajriau 
history.  The  last  of  these  was  Sardanapalua,  whose  true  nanis 
was,  perhaps,  Asser-Hadan-Pul,  syllables  which  we  shall  find 
used  in  the  names  of  many  of  the  later  kings.  His  throne 
was  overturned  by  an  inyasioii  of  the  Hedes,  a  people  who 
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dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  kingdom  of  I^ineveh  by  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  Arbaces,  king  of  the  Medes,  led  his  army  across 
these  mountains,  and  made  himself  king  of  Assyria  in  about 
B.C.  804. 

After  the  death  of  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  the  Assyrians  were 
able  to  make  themselves  again  independent.  The  first  of  tlie 
new  line  of  kings  was  Pul.  In  his  reign,  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel,  was  unwise  enough  to  provoke  a  war  with  these  neigh- 
bours. Tempted  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Assyria,  in  the 
year  b.c.  773,  he  led  his  army  300  miles  northward,  either 
conqueriug  or  passing  by  the  kingdom  of  Syria;  and  then 
about  100  miles  eastward  to  Tipsah  or  Tliapsacus,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, one  of  the  nearest  cities  on  that  side  of  Assyria.  He 
was  able  to  conquer  the  place,  and  he  put  the  inhabitants  to 
death  with  great  cruelty.^  But  this  was  an  unfortunate  victory 
for  the  Israelites.  In  the  next  year  Pul  marched  in  his  turn 
into  Samaria.  The  frightened  Israelites  could  make  no  suffi- 
cient resistance,  and  they  purchased  a  peace  at  the  price  of 
1000  talents  of  silver.  With  this  booty  Pul  returned  home. 
He  reigned  twenty-one  years. 

[b.c.  753.]  Tiglath  Pileser,  or  Tiglath  Pul  Asser,  the  next 
king  of  Assyria,  also  found  an  excuse  for  invading  Samaria. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Israel  and  Judah,  when  the  Israelites 
called  to  their  help  the  king  of  Syria,  whose  capital  was  Da- 
mascus, Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  the  help  of  the  Assyrians  from  Nineveh.  Tiglath 
accordingly  led  the  Assyrian  army  against  Syria ;  he  overran 
that  country,  conquered  Damascus,  and  slew  Eezin,  the  king. 
He  invaded  the  country  of  the  Israelites,  and  so  entirely 
routed  thenn  that  he  took  from  them  the  larger  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  then  added  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  not 
only  Syria,  but  Gilead  and  Napthali  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Galilee  to  the  north,  leaving  to  the  Israelites  only  the 
province  of  Samaria.  He  carried  his  prisoners  to  the  furthest 
end  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  placed  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kir,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  lat.  39*.  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  went  in  person  to  Damascus  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  and  thank  him  for  his  help.'^ 

i  2  Kings,  XY.  16.  «  2  Kings,  xv.  29;  xvi.  9. 
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By  this  time  we  are  able  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  great 
Assyrian  empire.  Nineveh,  the  capital,  was  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  little  above  the  point  where  the 
greater  Zab  falls  into  that  river,  and  opposite  to  the  modem 
city  of  Mosul.  Near  it  were  the  cities  of  Kehoboth,  and 
Calah,  and  Eesen.^  These  cities  together  formed  the  capital 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.^  At  this  time  the  King  of  Nineveh  held  also, 
first,  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  country  of  the  hardy 
Kurds ;  and,  secondly,  the  country  between  Kurdistan  and  tha 
Caucasus,  being  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Kiri  and  Araxes, 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  flow  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Tiglath  was  also  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  between  Kurdistan  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  contained  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Palestine. 

[b.c.  734.]  Shalmaneser,  the  next  king  of  Assyria,  is  also 
called  Shalman  by  the  prophet  Hosea.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign  (b.c.  725),  he  led  an  army  against  the  little  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  was  now  reduced  within  the  limits  of  Samaria. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  (b.c.  722),  he  wholly  conquered  this 
unfortunate  people,  and  carried  away  into  captivity  the  chief 
men  of  the  ten  tribes.  He  placed  them  at  Halah  near  Nine- 
veh, at  Habor  on  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  Medes.^  He  also  conquered  Sidon  and  Acre,  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  Tyre  alone  held  out  against  a  siege.*  Shalmaneser 
reigned  fourteen  years,  and  died  before  this  removal  of  the 
Israelites  into  captivity  was  completed.  The  prisoners  were 
sent  home,  says  the  prophet  Hosea,*  as  a  present  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

[b.c.  720.]  Sennacherib,  called  Jareb  by  Hosea,  succeeded 
Shalmaneser.  He  completed  the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelites, 
and  then  invaded  Judea,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign. 

*  Genesis,  x.  11,  12.  ^ 

2  They  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  modem  cities,  thus  : — 


Nunia Kouyunjik. 

Calah £liorsabad. 

Rehoboth Mosul. 


Resen. .  . .  Nimroud  (the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon,  the  Nineveh 
of  Strabo). 


3  2  Kings,  xviii.  11.  ^  Menander,  in  Josephus.  ^  Chap.  x.  6. 
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of  king  Hezekiah  (b.c.  714).  He  marched  without  intemip- 
tion  through  Galilee  and  Samaria,  which  were  now  provinces 
of  A885'ria.  His  troops  entered  the  country  of  Benjamin  at 
Aiath  and  Migron.  He  laid  up  his  carriages  at  Michmash  as 
he  came  upon  the  hill  country  around  Jerusalem.  The  people 
fled  at  his  approach,  and  all  resistance  seemed  hopeless.  While 
Bennacherih  was  near  Lachish,  besieging  that  city  in  person , 
Hezekiah  sent  messengers  to  beg  for  peace  and  to  make  terms 
of  submission.  The  haughty  conqueror  demanded  300  talents 
of  silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold,  a  sum  so  large  that  Hezekiah 
had  to  take  the  treasures  from  the  temple  to  enable  him  to 
pay  it.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Sennacherib  sent  part  of  his  army  south- 
ward,  under  the  command  of  Tartan,  against  the  cities  of 
the  coast.  In  passing  by  Jerusalem,  Tartan  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  to  open  the  gates,  and  assured  them 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  help  from  Egypt.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  storm  the  city  ;  but  moved  forward,  laid  siege 
to  Azotus  in  due  form,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.',' 

When  Sennacherib  had  made  terms  with  Hezekiah,  he  led 
his  array  against  Egypt,  provoked  by  the  news  that  Tirhakah, 
the  Ethiopian  sovereign  of  that  country,  was  marching  to  the 
relief  of  the  Jews.  He  passed  through  the  desert,  along  the 
coast,  and  arrived  at  Pelusium,  the  frontier  town  on  the  most 
easterly  branch  of  the  Nile.  Here  he  was  met  by  an  Egyptian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Memphis. 
But  before  any  battle  took  place,  some  unknown  cause  had 
scattered  and  routed  the  Assyrians ;  and  while  the  Jews  gave 
glory  and  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  their  deliverance,  the  Egyp- 
tians set  up  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Pthah  in 
Memphis.' 

Sennacherib  himself  escaped  alive  and  returned  home  to 
Nineveh,  but  he  was  probably  at  the  end  of  his  reign  less 
powerful  than  at  the  beginning ;  and  Merodach-baladan,  who 
was  then  reigning  at  Babylon,  may  have  felt  himself  too  strong 
to  be  treated  as  the  vassal  of  Nineveh.  Merodach  made  a 
treaty  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,*  which  could  hardly 

1  2  Kings,  iviii.  14.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  *  Tsaiab,  ravi.  zxxvii. 

3  2  Eings,  xix.  35.    Herodotus,  11. 141.        ^  Ibid.  xx.  12. 
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have  been  agreeable  to  Sennacherib.    The  latter  years  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign  were  probably  employed  in  wars  with  Baby- 
lon against  Merodach  and  his  successors ;  till,  when  old,  as  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  the  Afisyrian  god  Kisroch, 
he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer.     But  they  gained  nothing  by  their  crime.     They 
had  to  flee  from  punishment,  and  they  escaped  over  the  north- 
em  frontier  into  Armenia,  a  mountainous  country  that  had 
been  able  to  hold  itself  independent  of  Assyria.     Esarhaddon, 
his  third  son,  then  gained  the  throne  of  Nineveh.^     Senna- 
cherib had  reigned  for  perhaps  thirty-seven  years  over  Assyria, 
Media,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  probably  held  Babylon  as  a 
dependent  province,  governed  by  a  tributary  monarch. 

[b.c.  683.]  The  date  of  Esarhaddon's  gaining  the  throne  of 
I^ineveh  is  uncertain,  but  the  time  that  he  became  king  of 
Babylon  is  better  known,  for  in  the  year  b.c.  680,  he  put  an 
end  to  a  line  of  kings,  who  had  reigned  there  for  sixty-seven 
years.*  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  had  occasion  to 
punish  some  act  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah,  He  sent  an  army  against  him,  and  carried  him 
prisoner  to  Babylon ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  he  released  him, 
and  again  seated  him  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.'  Esarhad*- 
don  reigned  perhaps  sixteen  years. 

[b.c.  667.]  SardochsBUS,  the  next  king,  reigned  over  Ni- 
neveh, Babylon,  and  Israel  for  twenty  years  ;  and  over  Media 
also,  till  that  country  revolted  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  b.c.  665.  Media,  under  Phraortes  and  his  successors, 
remained  independent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  years. 
The  bright  days  of  Nineveh's  glory  were  already  past. 

[b.c.  647.]  Chyniladan  reigned  twenty- two  years ;  but, 
during  this  latter  reign,  Assyria  was  still  further  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Babylon,  which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ghaldees. 

The  Kurds,  a  hardy  race  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, between  Nineveh  and  Media,  are  thouglit  with  some 
probability  to  be  the  people  who,  under  the  name  of  Ghaldees, 
now  made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon.     In  the  year  b.c. 

»  2  Kings,  xix.  37. 

2  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  that  of  Syncellus,  in  Cory's  "  Fragments/' 

3  2  Cbron.  zxxiii.  11. 

o 
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•625,  their  leader,  Nabopolassar,  was  king  of  that  city,  and  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Two  years  later,  he  marched  northward  against'  Nineveh.  The 
prophet  Kahum  describes  his  storming  and  sacking  that  famous 
capital.  Nineveh  fell  before  the  rising  wealth  of  Babylon,  a 
city  three  hundred  miles  nearer  the  sea,  as  Egyptian  Thebes 
had  already  sunk  under  the  cities  of  the  Delta. ^ 

In  this  falling  state  of  the  country,  while  Media  was  inde- 
pendent, and  civil  war  was  raging  between  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, Assyria  was  further  weakened  by  an  inroad  of  the  Scy- 
thians. These  roving  Tartars,  passing  the  Caspian  sea,  whether 
on  the  west  side  or  east  side  is  doubtful,  first  came  upon  ihe 
Medes,  and  wholly  routed  the  army  which  Cyaxares,  the  king, 
sent  against  them.  They  then  crossed  Mesopotamia,  laying 
waste  the  country  as  they  passed.  They  met  with  no  resist- 
ance in  Judea ;  but  their  numbers  lessened  under  the  hardships 
of  their  march.  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  able  to 
turn  them  aside  from  entering  that  country,  and  those  that 
remained  perished,  as  they  marched  northward,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.' 

On  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar,  the  city  was 
by  no  means  destroyed.  It  probably  shared,  with  the  rising 
Babylon,  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  still  sometimes 
styled  the  king  of  Assyria.*  It  was  probably  then  that  the 
Book  of  Jonah  was  written.*  The  Jews  had  expected  that 
Nineveh,  the  great  enemy  of  their  nation,  would  have  been 
wholly  and  for  ever  destroyed ;  but  Assyria  is  no  longer  un- 
friendly to  them,  and  the  purport  of  the  Boob  of  Jonah  is  to 
explain  the  justice  of  Grod's  government  in  sparing  that  great 
city,  which  had  repented  of  its  enmity,  and  should  now  find 
favour  in  their  sight.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  finds  a  friend 
and  protector  in  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Assyria. 

Modern  research  has  not  yet  helped  us  to  understand  the 
ancient  authors  in  their  description  of  Nineveh.  Its  walls 
surrounded  a  large  space  of  cultivated  land,  and  probably  era- 
braced  what  we  may  call  several  towns  within  their  circuit. 

\  C.  Ptolemy,  in  Cory's  "Fragments."  »  Herodotus,  i.  103. 

3  2  Kings,  xxiii.  29. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  prophet  himself  lived. 
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Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  3)  says  that  it  was  480  stadia,  or  48  En- 
glish miles  round.  The  Book  of  Jonah  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
great  city  of  three  days'  journey,  by  which  the  writer  seems 
to  mean  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  days  to  pass  through 
the  city  ;  but  he  adds  rather  more  exactly,  that  it  held  within 
its  walls  cattle  for  its  maintenance,  and  a  population  of  more 
than  120,000  persons,  who,  in  their  heathen  ignorance,  he 
said,  did  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  Its  pa- 
laces were,  no  doubt,  chiefly  built  in  the  reigns  of  Shalman- 
eser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
thgit  it  may  have  been  further  ornamented  with  buildings  and 
sculptures  by  Nabopolasaar. 

These  civil  wars  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon  may  have 
given  encouragement  to  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  push  his 
arms  eastward,  and  to  claim  authority  over  Samaria  and  Judea. 
But  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  true  to  the  Babylonians. 
"When  Necho  landed  on  the  coast,  and  marched  northwards 
towards  the  Euphrates,  Josiah  led  an  army  against  him.  But 
the  Egyptians  were  victorious ;  Jotiah  was  slain  at  Megiddo, 
and  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  set  up  a  new  king  over  Judah.  A  few 
years  later,  however,  I^abopolassar  again  reduced  *the  Jews  to 
their  former  state  of  vassalage  under  Babylon.^ 

Nabopolassar  was  now  old,  and  his  son  ^Nebuchadnezzar 
commanded  for  him  as  general,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Egyptians  on  the  debateable  ground  of  Palestine.  After 
three  years  Necho  again  entered  the  country,  and  marched  as 
far  as  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates.  Here  he  was  wholly 
defeated  by  the  Babylonian  army  under  Nebuchadnezzar.'  By 
this  great  battle  the  Babylonians  regained  their  power  over 
Jerusalem,  •  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  the  country. 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  captive  to  Babylon  the  Jewish  nobles, 
and  Judea  remained  a  province  of  that  great  monarchy. 

In  B.C.  605,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  to  his  father,  and 
governed  that  kingdom  in  his  own  name,  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  enlarging  as  a  general.     He  fixed  his  seat  of 

1  2  Kings,  xxiii.  29. 

2  2  Kiogs,  zxv.  1.    2  Chron.  xxzt.  20 ;  xxxti.  1.    Berosos  in  Jo- 
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goyernmeDt  at  Baboon,  a  city  which  soon  became  as  large  as 
Nineveh,  which  it  had  overthrown.  Jerusdem  twice  rebelled 
against  him,  but  he  eosHj  reduced  it  to  obedience,  although 
on  the  second  rebellion  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  to 
help  the  Jews.  !N^ebuchadnezzar  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and 
took  away  from  them  every  possession  that  they  had  held  in 
Palestine,  Arabia,  or  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  died  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  reign.^ 

[b.c.  662.]  After  the  death  of  N'ebuchadnezzar,  four  other 
kings  of  less  note  reigned  over  Babylon,  and  held  Nineveh. 
But  the  Median  power  was  now  rising.  The  Modes  were  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Persians,  and  the  young  Cyrus,  at  the 
head  of  the  united  armies,  routed  the  Babylonians  in  several 
battles,  and  at  last  conquered  Babylon,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
monarchy.  After  a  few  years,  Gyrus  united  the  kingdoms  of 
Media  and  Persia,  by  right  of  inheritance ;  and  he  thus 
(b.c.  536)  added  to  the  land  of  his  birth  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  held  by  Sennacherib,  and  more  than 
those  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    . 

Notwithstanding  its  conquest  by  Persia,  Babylon  continued 
a  large  city,  being  still  the  capital  of  the  plain  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Jhiphrates.  Though  no  longer  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  still  the  seat  of  trade,  and  of  great  importance 
when  visited  by  Alexander,  on  his  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  in  the  year  b.c  324.  Alexander  died  there,  and 
on  the  division  of  his  wide  conquests  among  his  generals, 
Babylon  in  a  few  years  became  the  kingdom  of  Seleucus  and 
his  successors.  This  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  to  fall 
yet  lower.  It  was  governed  by  Greeks,  and  Seleucus  found 
Syria  the  most  suitable  province  in  his  empire  for  the  capital. 
Accordingly,  he  built  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes,  for  the  seat  of 
his  government,  and  Seleucia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
port  of  that  new  city,  and  Babylon  never  rose  again  to  be  a 
place  of  importance. 

The  chronology  of  the  times  that  we  have  been  describing, 
from  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  will  be 
better  understood  by  the  help  of  the  following  Table.  By  the 
^ide  are  written  the  years  before  our  era ;  at  the  top  are  the 

^  Berosus  in  Joseplius.    2  Kings,  xxv.8. 
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names  of  the  countries ;  and  from  the  whole  we  are  enabled 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  width  of  kingdom  under  each  sovereign. 
When  the  wedge-shaped  characters  shall  have  been  more  cer- 
tainly read  by  the  able  decipherers  now  engaged  on  them,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  guess  by  what  kings  the 
palaces  of  Sineveh  were  built  and  ornamented.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  during 
those  years  when  the  nation's  energy  was  shown  in  its 
width  of  empire,  that  it  was  also  engaged  on  its  largest,  most 
costly  and  most  lasting  buildings.  Success  in  arms  is  usually 
followed  by  success  in  arts ;  and  the  size  of  the  palace  bears 
some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  Assyrian  sculptured  monuments 
there  has  been  found  a  small  ivory  slab,  or 
lid  of  a  box,  ornamented  with  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture and  rudely  carved  hieroglyphics  (Fig.  13). 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  when  and  how 
far  one  of  these  nations  was  indebted  to  the 
other  for  its  knowledge  of  art. 

The  first  trace  of  Egyptian  fashion  in  Nineveh 
is  in  the  name  of  King  Tiglath  Pileser.  Of  this 
the  latter  half  is  formed  of  the  Assyrian  words 
Pul  and  Asser ;  but  the  first  half  is  borrowed 
from  the  name  of  King  Tacelothe,  who  reigned 
in  Bubastis  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier. 
In  the  same  way  the  first  half  of  the  names  of 
JSTebo-pulassar,  and  Nebochednezzar,  is  perhaps 
from  the  Egyptian  word  Neb,  lord:    which  is  also  seen  in 

the  name  of  Nebo.  Again,  when  Eameses  II. 
marched  through  Palestine*  he  left  behind 
him  sculptured  monuments  in  boast  of  his 
victories.  One  of  these  is  still  remaining  in 
Syria,  near  Beyrout;  and  when  the  Assy- 
rian conqueror  (perhaps  Sennacherib,  or 
perhaps  the  Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar) 
afterwards  marched  through  the  same 
country  he  carved  a  yet  larger  monument, 
on  the  face  of  the  rock  beside  that  of  Ea- 
meses, in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  but  in 
such  less    convenient   place    as    was    left  for  him.      (See 
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'wobd-cut,  fig."  30y  Nahr-al-Kelb  monument.)  Again,  on  a 
monument  at  Persepolis,  the  sculptured  figure  of  Cyrus, 
the  Persian^  king,  bears  an  Egyptian  head-dress  (Fig.  14).  It 
has  horns  copied  from  those  of  the  god  Knef,  and  above  the 
horns  are  two  basilisks  or  sacred  serpents. 

These  instances,  taken  together,  are  enough  to  prove  that 
Egyptian  fashion  and  Egyptian  art  were  copied  by  their  eastern 
neighbours ;  and  this  is  yet  further  shown  in  more  modem 
cases.  The  names  of  Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetes, 
when  used  by  kings  in  Asia,  had  always  been 
already  used  by  kmgs  of  Egypt.  The  Egypt- 
ians seem  in  every  case  to  have  set  the  fashion 
to  their  neighbours,  and  were  far  before  the 
Assyrians  in  skill  as  artists. 

This  ivory  slab  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  bears  the  name  of  Aobeno  Ba,  written  in  hierogly. 
phics,  within  a  ring  or  oval,  in  the  usual  style  of  an  Egyptian 
king's  name.      This  is,  however,  not  a  king's  ^ 
name,  but  only  the  eastern  way  of  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  god  Amun  |Ra.     On  a  mummy- case, 
in  Dr.   Lee*s  museum    at  Hartwell,  the  name 
of  the  god  is  written  Oben-£a  (Fig.  15)  under  a 
large  disc  or  figure  of  the  sun,  as  the  head  of 
the  inscription  (Fig.   15).     The  style    of  this 
mummy-case  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  made 
at  Memphis,  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  and 
no  doubt  at  a  time  when  those  conquerors  had 
introduced  their  own  sun-worship  and  pronunci- 
ation.   On  the  sarcophagus  of  Amyrtseus,  one  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  who    rebelled  successfully 
against  the  Persians,   the  name  of  the  god    is 
a^  spelt   Oben-Ra  (Fig.    16).  (See  Egyptian 
Inscriptions,  plate  ^0.)     These  two  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  name,  prove  its  meaning  on  the 
ivory  slab  from  Mneveh,  while  the  last,  which 
was  sculptured  about  B.C.  450,  would  le&d  us 
to  think  the  ivory  slab  not  much  older. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Balbec,  near  Damas- 
cus, was  ornamented  with  a  temple  to  the  Sun  by  a  king  of 
Assyria  who  held  Syria,  and  was  friendly  to  Egypt,  from 


Fig.16.— OBSV- 
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which  coaiiti7  he  was  willing  to  copy  his  customs  and  religion. 
In  Egyptian  Ueliopolis  he  found  a  god  so  like  his  own  that  he 
copied  his  statue  for  his  own  temi^  in  Syria.'  The  city  re- 
ceived an  Egyptian  name,  Balbec,  the  «ity  of  Baal,  irom  Bttki, 
the  Egyptian  lor  eity,  and  was  by  the  Qreelu  afterwards  called 
SeliopoOfl,  when  the  latter  temple  was  there  built.  The 
builder  of  this  earlier  temple  can  be  eo  other  than  TJglath 
Pileser. 


>  MiorDb[as,  lib.  1.  U. 
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Fig.  19.— PLAN  09  KOrHD  OV  JCHOBSABAD.^Botta,  pL  S 

A.  Palace  of  Khoraabad.   See  pages  96  and  150. 

B.  Space  enclosed  as  park  or  pleasure  ground* 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BASltS  OF  THE  TIOSIS  KSH  SITES  OF  THE  ASSTBIAK  SAi:.i.CE8. 

XH0B8ABAD. 

HAYiNe  in  the    previous   sections    {^etched  the  labours  of 
Eichy  Botta,  and  Layard,  and  gone  over  such  records,  scriptural 
and  classical,  as  are  left  to  us  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  it  may  now  be  desirable  to  trace  the  general 
topographiosd  features  of  the  locality  where   the   modem 
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searcbes  have  been  made  for  tbe  discoyery  of  fbe  buried  city 
—Nineveh. 

Flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  which  it  takes 
its  rise,  the  Tigris  still  for  a  while  meanders  at  their  base,  and 
then  being  enlarged  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Peecha- 
beur,  it  washes  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  of 
Gak6.  From  this  point  it  stretches  away  fi^m  the  hills  in 
which  it  had  its  birth,  leaving  between  them  and  itself  a  plain 
which  gradually  widens,  until,  opposite  Mosul,  it  shows  a 
bro£d  expanse. 

This  plain  is  far  from  presenting  the  flat  alluvial  character 
offered  by  Mesopotamia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely 
undulating,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the  water-courses  which, 
running  down  from  the  mountains  and  following  the  general 
inclination  of  the  ground,  flow  towards  the  river.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  streams  is  the  Khauser,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  north  of  M6sul,  and  empties'jtself  intd  the  Tigris 
after  having  traversed  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
Nineveh  itself. 

The  town  of  M6sul  is  situated  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
Tigris,  being  distant  190  miles  south-east  of  Diarbekir,  and 
220  W.N.W.  of  Baghdad.  Colonel  Chesney  informs  us  that 
the  average  width  of  the  river,  from  M6sul  to  Baghdad,  is  200 
yards,  with  a  current,  in  the  spring  season,  of  about  four  miles 
and  a  quarter  an  hour. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  subjoined  description  if  the 
reader  will  at  once  fancy  himself  transported  to  the  city  of 
M66ul.  He  is  invited  thither,  not  to  gaze  on  its  old  walls, 
which  withstood  the  fierce  Baladin's  hosts;  nor  its  streets, 
which  Genghis  £han  once  deluged  with  blood ;  nor  to  watch 
the  many  caravans  which  enter  and  emerge  by  its  eight  gates ; 
nor  to  mark  the  mannera  of  its  large  and  motley  population  ; 
but  as  M6sul,  the  starting  point  of  Assyrian  research.  We 
will  therefore  at  once  cross  the  Tigris,  here  400  feet  wide,  by 
the  ricketty  bridge  of  boats,  and  thus  gain  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river. 

Arrived  here,  the  first  objects  that  strike  us  are  two  shape- 
less mounds,  standing  due  north  and  south  of  each  other,  on  a 
level  tract,  and  separated  by  the  Khauser,  a  mere  rivulet.  They 
are  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunis :  these  two 
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eminences  being  connected  on  the  side  nearest  the  Tigris  by  a 
rampart  and  fosse,  which  run  beyond  them,  turn  to  the  east, 
and  circumscribe  an  area  having  the  form  of  an  oblong  square. 
The  rampart  consists  of  sun-dried  brick  and  earth.  It  yaries 
in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  has  here  and  there  been 
broken  through,  but  continuous  traces  remain,  the  whole 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Boman  entrenchments 
still  extant  in  our  own  country. 

The  mound  of  Khorsabad  is  situated  about  14  miles  I^.E.  of 
M6sul,^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Khauser,  and  about 
8  miles  S.S.E.  of  M6sul  lies  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  both 
mounds  being  yisible,  through  a  telescope,  from  the  loftiest 
houses  in  M6sul.  A  fourth  mound,  Karamles,  is  as  far  north 
from  Nimroud  as  Khorsabad  is  from  Mdsul;*  but  although 
Assyrian  remains  are  known  to  exist  there,  the  mound  has 
hitherto  been  only  slightly  examined. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  mound  of  Ehorsabad,  distin- 
guished as  that  in  which  the  first  Assyrian  building  was  dis- 
covered. Lying  some  distance  on  one  side  of  the  principal 
route  which  leads  from  M6sul  to  Diarbekir^  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  from  its  situation  and  slight 
importance,  had  received  but  little  notice  from  European  in- 
vestigators. Chance  seems  to  have  conducted  Mr.  Bich  there, 
during  a  journey  which  he  made  from  M6sul  to  the  convent  of 
Rabban-Orrauzd ;  and  after  visiting  the  ruined  convent  of 
Mar-Matteh,  he  regained  the  plain  by  traversing  the  first  chain 
of  hills  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Gomel  from  those  of 
the  Khauser.  Following  the  base  of  the  hills,  he  says  he  saw 
several  mounds  situate  near  each  other,  and  particularly  one  of 
considerable  size  with  a  flat  top.  There  is  little  doubt  but  this 
was  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  for  the  village,  called  by  Mr. 
Bich,  Iman-Fadla,  is  certainly  the  village  of  Fadlieh,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  half  a  league  from  Khorsabad ; 
the  position  of  the  place,  the  mention  made  of  gardens  in  this 
locality,  and  still  more,  a  comparison  of  the  nam^s,  all  concur 
in  confirming  the  surmise. 

JS'iebuhr,  also,  followed  the  route  of  the  Desert  to  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  on  his  way  from  M6sul  to  Mardin ;  he,  conse- 
quently, did  not  pass  near  Khorsabad ;  nevertheless  the  name 

^  Botta*8  Letters  on  Nineyeh. 
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of  this  village  did  not  escape  his  researches,  which  were  always 
so  precise  and  exact :  in  his  list  of  the  villages  situated  to  the 
north  of  M^sul  and  to  the  east  of  the  river,  is  found  the  name 
of  Khastahadf  one  of  the  variants  still  in  use  for  Khorsabad. 
This  latter  name,  in  fact,  not  being  Arabic,  and  suggesting  no 
meaning  to  the  inhabitants,  is  written  and  pronounced  by  them 
very  variously.^  According  to  them,  the  word  means  dwell- 
ing of  the  sick,  a  term  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  neighbourhood. 

Two  roads  lead  from  M68ul  to  Khorsabad,  passing  north 
and  south  of  Kouyunjik.  In  following  the  northern  route,  it 
is  necessary  to  traverse  the  Ebauser  near  its  mouth,  and  then 
to  recross  it  a  little  distance  from  Ehorsabad.  This  passage, 
which  is  not  aTways  easily>effected  during  the  floods,  is  avoided 
by  keeping  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehauser,  to  the  south  of 
Eouyunjik ;  and  this  route  was  that  which  Botta  generally 
took.  The  traveller  enters  the  boundaries  of  old  Nineveh  bv 
one  of  the  cuttings  made  through  the  wall  between  the  village 
of  Niniouah  and  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik;  and  emerges  from 
thence  at  the  very  point  where  the  river,  turning  round  the 
mound,  cuts  the  eastern  rampart  to  penetrate  the  enclosed 
space :  a  few  remains  of  masonry  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this 

^  Botta  says  it  ougbt  to  be  spelt  and  pronounced  "  Khouroustdbaz,  with 
a  dhamtna  on  the  kha  and  the  ra^  a  aekoun  on  the  «tn,  and  the  two  points 
on  the  ta"  Yacouti,  in  his  Turkish  Oeographiecd Dictionary^  says,  "This 
is  a  village  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  forming  a  portion  of  the  district  of 
Ninioua.  Water  is  plentiful  there,  and  there  are  numerous  gardens 
watered  with  the  surplns  of  the  waters  of  the  Bas-el-Na'our,  which  are 
called  Jarl*at  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  ruined  ancient  city 
called  Saro'dn."  With  regara  to  this  city  of  Saro'4n,  Yacouti  speaks  of  it 
in  the  same  dictionary  as  follows : — "  Saro*\)in  with  a  fatha  on  the  sad 
and  a  tekoun  on  the  ra,  was  an  ancient  city  in  the  district  of  Kinioua, 
and  the  best  of  the  district  of  M6sul.  It  is  ruined ;  ancient  treasures 
are  believed  to  exist  there,  and  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  found 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them.  There  is  a  story  on  the  subject  of  this  town 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  chronicles."  It  was  Eawlinson  who  pointed  out 
this  curious  citation,  which  is  all  the  more  interesting,  because,  while 
fixing  the  real  orthography  of  the  name  of  Khorsabad,  it  proves  the  false* 
ness  of  an  etymology  already  proposed,  the  historical  consequences  of  which 
were  of  some  importance.  The  name  of  Kkourouibad  might  very  weU  be 
decomposed  into  Khounms  and  abad^  and  thus  signify  the  dwelling  of 
Cyrus ;  but  thd  presence  of  a  ^  and  as  in  Khourot4stabaz  renders  this  aeri- 
vation  impossible.  As  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town  named  Saro'iLn 
on  this  spot,  the  present  is  not  a  fitting  time  to  discufls  the  question. 
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spot  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ancient  existence  of  a  bridge, 
or  rather  of  some  work  destined  to  support  the  continuation  of 
the  wall,  but  allowing  at  the  same  time  a  free  passage  for  the 
water.  From  this  point  the  road  turns  gradually  to  the  north, 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Khauser,  and  then,  after 
having  traversed  a  deep  ravine,  which  ultimately  joins  the 
river,  it  separates  from  the  road  to  Bachika,  at  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  on  which  the  ruined  village  of  Hachemich  is 
situated. 

At  the  base  of  the  elevations  by  which  the  road  is  bounded 
on  the  east,  are  remarked  those  masses  of  concretions  considered 
by  Mr.  Eich  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  masonry.  On  the 
way  from  M6sul  to  Zakho  masses  of  conglomerations  precisely 
similar  are  found  in  the  ravines  which  cut  the  plain  trans- 
versely as  they  descend  from  the  mountains ;  *and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  origin  of  those  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Khauser  is  different. 

From  the  village  of  Hachemich  up  to  Khorsabad,  the  road 
presents  nothiug  remarkable ;  it  gradually  nears  the  chain  of 
the  mountains,  by  traversing  a  vast  undulated  plain.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  capable  of  cultivation,  but  not  a  single 
tree  breaks  the  monotony  of  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun,  whose 
power  is  in  this  country  felt  at  a  very  early  period  jof  the 
year,  has  dried  up  the  vegetation,  nothing  can  be  more  mourn- 
ful to  behold,  or  more  wearisome  to  travel  across,  than  this 
long  succession  of  fields  lying  fallow  or  despoiled  of  their 
crops. 

The  road,  after  passing  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  rises  gradually 
by  a  gentle  undulation.  On  arriving  at  the  highest  point, 
the  traveller,  for  the  first  time,  perceives  Khorsabad,  situated 
in  a  plain  comparatively  very  low,  the  verdure  of  which,  in 
summer,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  general  aridity 
of  the  country;  he  then  descends  into  the  plain,  and  soon 
penetrates  into  the  ancient  fortified  enclosure  by  passing  an 
opening  through  which  a  little  stream  flows'  forth  ;  -lastly,  he 
crosses  the  marshy  land  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
space  contained  within  the  old  wall,  and  reaches  the  village, 
which,  before  Botta's  researches,  was  built  upon  the  very 
summit  of  the  mound. 

Travelling  thus  from  Mdsul  to  Khorsabad,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  trace  of  the  wull  which,  according  to  historians,  sur. 
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ronnded  Nineveh,  is  any  where  visible.  Neither  on  the  other 
route  which  leads  from  M6sul  to  Khorsabad,  by  passing  to  the 
north  of  Kouyunjik,  can  any  trace  of  the  ancient  wall  be  met 
with. 

"  It  is,"  says  Botta,  "a  well-known  fact,  that  walls  of  un- 
baked bricks,  such  as  those  which  must  have  surrounded 
Nineveh,  leave  behind  them  traces  which,  in  some  degree,  are 
indelible ;  we  have  a  proof  of  this  at  M^sul  itself,  where 
those  which  formed  the  enclosure  of  Nineveh  are  still 
perfectly  distinct,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  one. 
Since,  then,  no  similar  vestiges  are  found  further  on,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  enclosure  in  question  was  that  of  the  city 
itself,  and  that  the  palace  of  Khorsabad  was  placed  at  a  great 
distance  beyond  it."  How  far  subsequent  discoveries  confirm 
this  opinion  we  will  not  now  stay  to  inquire ;  but  one  word 
may  be  said  ad  interim.  Khorsabad,  if  a  chief  palace  of  the 
lords  of  Nineveh,  would  doubtless  be  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  great  city  in  days  when,  to  be  isolated,  was  to  be  in 
danger. 

**  The  low  ground  in  the  middle  of  which  Khorsabad  is 
situated  is  open  completely  to  the  west  only ;  to  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  elevation  of  the  plain ;  to  the  east  arise  the 
calcareous  mountains  separating  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  from 
the  valley  of  Gomel ;  and  to  the  north  stretches  a  chain  of 
hills,  through  which  the  Khauser  passes.  Towards  the  west 
only  can  the  eye  wander  without  hindrance  over  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Tigris,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  mountains 
where  dwell  the  Yezidis." 

"  The  low  position  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
streams  which  unite  there,  afford  the  inhabitants  of  Khorsabad 
great  facilities  for  watering  their  plantations — a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  verdure  of  this  little  canton  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  aridity.  Unfortunately .  the  lowness  of 
the  position,  so  advantageous  for  cultivation,  is  attended  by 
the  evils  inseparable  from  it  in  a  hot  climate ;  for  the  super- 
fluous waters  not  finding  an  easy  means  of  exit,  form  marshes 
in  the  enclosure,  and  at  different  points  round  about  the 
mound,  rendering  the  air,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy. 
This  insalubrity  is  still  more  increased  by  the  bad  quality  ot 
the  water  for  drinking ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  evil,  we  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  was  one  of  the 
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motives  which  induced  the  kings   of  Assyria   to  build  at 
Khorsabad  so  considerable  a  palace." 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians,  as  illustrated  in  its  only 
relics,  cannot  be  understood  without  some  preliminary  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  mounds  on  which  the  edifices  were  built. 
If  the  strongholds,  palaces  or  temples  were  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  humbler  dwellings  around,  it  became  essential  to 
place  them  upon  imposing  sites,  such  as  nowhere  appeared  in 
the  broad  expanse  between  tbe  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  the  boundaries  formed  by  the  Armenian  mountains.  In 
the  absence,  tberefore,  of  natural  elevations,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  art,  and  hence  the  origin  of  those  vast  sub- 
structures which  arrested  the  attention  of  Xenophon,  and 
which  still  astonish  the  traveller  by  their  extent  and  solidity. 

As  no  mound  has  hitherto  been  so  fully  explored  as  that  of 
Khorsabad,  and  moreover,  since  no  other  gives  us  so  much 
insight  into  the  plan  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  temples  of 
the  Assyrians,  a  description  of  its  configuration  and  structure 
will  best  give  an  idea  of  all  the  mounds. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  this  double  mound, 
taken  as  correctly  as  the  unequal  inclinations  and  the  irregu- 
larities would  allow : — 

Length  from  north-west  to  south-east        .        .        .    976  feet 
Breadth  of  the  large  rectangle       ....        975    „ 
Breadth  of  the  little  rectangle 650    „ 

The  common  summit  is  nearly  flat,  although  not  everywhere 
of  the  same  level.  The  north-west  portion  is  the  more  elevated, 
and  always  preserves  the  same  height.  Within  a  line  which 
would  pass  over  the  mound,  and  sever  the  two  mounds,  the 
level  gradually  sinks  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  south-east 
side  is  much  lower  than  the  north-west.  About  the  middle 
of  the  south-west  side,  in  the  right  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  portions,  there  is  a  little  cone,  which  is  the 
most  elevated  point,  and  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
surface.  The  isolation  of  this  mass,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
rendered  its  aspect  sufficiently  imposing ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  exact  elevation :  Botta  says  that  it  exceeded  40, 
and  certainly  did  not  exceed  61  feet  in  height.  This  cone  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  square  tower,  altogether  modern,  and 
differing  in  nothing  from  the  actual  style  of  buildings  now  in 
use  in  these  parts. 
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Near  the  northern  asgh  of  the  monnd  is  a  Trell,  which, 
from  its  heing  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  Beems  uBeless. 
The  veil  ia  braved  t«  be  an  ancient  vork ;  the  bottom  of  it 
ie  paved  with  a  atone  wil^  seren  holes,  through  which  water 


of  the  igreatcet  freebneasgosheB  forth  in  abundance;  this  water, 
according  to  the  inhabitaota,  is  much  more  bealtby  tbao  that 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  taste  slightly  sulphurous. 
The  fact  of  the  above-mentioned  stone  at  tibe  bottom  of  tbe 
well  induces  the  belief  in  its  antjquity ;  for  it  is  a  trouble  that 
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no  (me  in  these  countries  would  take  now-a-days.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  ancient  inhabitants,  like  the  present  ones, 
belieying  in  the  salubrity  of  this  water,  thought  of  bringing 
it  by  a  subterranean  conduit  from  the  adjacent  mountain. 

The  summit  of  the  mound  offers  nothing  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  the  village,  placed  upon  the  highest  portion,  and  em- 
bracing the  large  cutting  of  the  north-west  side,  covered  most 
of  the  ruins ;  the  largest  level  part  of  it,  which  gently  slopes 
down  towards  the  interior  of  the  enclosure,  was  cultivated, 
and  differed  in  nothing  from  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Besides  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  Botta  distinctly  traced 
the  walls  of  an  enclosure  forming  nearly  a  perfect  square,  two 
sides  of  which  are  6750  feet,  the  other  5400,  or  rather  more 
than  an  English  mile  each  way,  all  the  four  angles  being  right 
angles,  which  face  the  cardinal  points.  (See  Jig.  19.)  One  of 
its  sides  extended  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  west 
comers  of  the  large  mound,  so  that  it  would  have  cut  off  the 
smaller  mound,  had  it  not  been  broken  into,  so  as  to  allow  the 
small  mound,  with  its  palace,  to  rise  in  the  gap.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  the  points  where  the  line  seems  to  be  interrupted, 
the  city  wall  was  turned,  so  as  to  run  round  the  lesser  mound, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  palace  was  left  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  city. 

The  fortified  enclosure  of  the  mound  of  Sliorsabad  forms  a 
large  and  very  regular  square ;  the  wall  surrounding  it,  and 
which  looks  like  a  long  tumulus  of  a  rounded  shape,  is  sur- 
mounted, at  irregular  intervals,  by  elevations  which  jut  out 
beyond  it,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  and  indicate  the  existence 
of  small  towers.     (See  Fig.  19.) 

From  the  northern  angle  the  wall  stretches  very  regularly 
to  the  south-east,  becoming  more  elevated  and  distinct ;  as  we 
advance,  it  cissumes  the  aspect  of  a  large  causeway,  a  great 
number  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  gypsum  being  observable 
on  the  soil.  At  490  feet  from  the  angle  a  wall  springs  out  to 
the  exterior,  runs  to  the  north-east,  and  terminates  in  a 
rounded  eminence,  which  seems  to  point  out  the  place  of  a 
tower ;  there  is  a  similar,  but  more  considerable  eminence  on 
the  boundary  wall  itself.  Lastly,  further  on,  a  cutting  is 
visible,  through  which  a  lazy  stream,  which  here  and  there 
expands  into  a  marsh,  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  en- 
closure.   The  waU  then  continues  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
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eastern  angle,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  besides  another 
tower ;  the  north-eastern  side  has,  therefore,  three  towers,  if 
we  include  that  which  terminates  the  accessory  wall.  Beyond 
the  cutting  that  affords  a  passage  for  the  streamlet,  the  ex- 
terior ditch  begins  to  be  distinguished-.  On  this  base  rises  a 
brick  wall.  As  many  as  twelve  regular  layers  of  it  were 
counted  in  a  total  height  of  six  feet  and  a-half.  These  bricks 
are  similar  in  size  to  those  composing  the  mass  of  the  mound, 
and  they  are  not,  any  more  than  these  latter,  separated  from 
each  other  by  strata  of  reeds,  nor  united  with  bitumen  nor 
with  any  other  kind  of  cement. 

The  wall  and  ditch  which  form  the  south-eastern  side  are 
very  distinct ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  remarkable,  except  an 
external  enlargement  of  the  wall  and  two  towers. 

The  southern  angle,  on  coming  up  with  the  ditch,  ceases  to  be 
distinct,  so  that  it  appears  to  bound  only  two  sides  of  the  enclo- 
sure. At  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  angle,  the  south- 
western side  shows  traces  of  some  rather  remarkable  accessory 
constructions.  A  wall  springs  out  from  it  into  the  interior,  and 
forms  a  square.  One  of  the  sides  of  this  square,  in  which  no 
signs  of  any  opening  are  visible,  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure  itself,  which  is  considerably  widened  at  this  point, 
and  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  mound,  jutting  out  on  the  ex- 
terior, sending  into  the  plain  two  long  prolongations  or  coun- 
terforts. This  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mound  of 
Khorsabad  itself;  and  the  resemblance  would  be  complete,  if 
the  internal  square,  formed  by  the  accessory  wall,  were  filled 
up  instead  of  containing  an  empty  space.  Several  excavations 
were  made,  but  without  success:  all  that  was  found  were  * 
some  stones  without  any  inscriptions  or  sculpture,  and  some 
fragments  of  bricks.  In  its  actual  condition,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  this  kind  of  enclosure,  without  any  outlet,  and 
itself  shut  up  in  the  great  enclosure,  could  have  been.  The 
south-western  side  of  the  latter  contains  nothing  else  remark- 
able, except  two  towers,  placed  so  as  to  divide  it  into  three 
pretty  equal  portions.  There  is  also  here  another  cutting, 
through  which  the  streamlet  which  enters  the  enclosure  through 
the  north-eastern  side  escapes.  It  is  through  this  cutting  that 
the  road  passes  which  leads  from  M6sul  to  Khorsabad. 

Setting  out  from  the  western  angle,  the  wall  returns  to  the 
north-east,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  north-west  side^  it  gradually 
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sinEs  TOwards  its  termination,  leaving  an  opening  between  the 
mound  and  itself.  Kear  its  termination  a  small  eminence 
points  out  tlie  place  of  one  more  tower ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
a  cutting.  «, Through  this  a  stream,  which  branches  from 
the  small  river,  and  unites  with  the  stream  that  traverses  the 
enclosure.  This  same  river  runs  parallel  to  the  whole  north-* 
western  side  of  the  enclosure,  gradually  flowing  nearer  to 
it,  so  as  to  pass  very  close  to  the  western  angle,  round  which  it 
turns  by  making  a  slight  bend  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Na*our, 
and  is  employed  in  watering  the  country,  so  that  it  is  often 
dried  up  when  its  waters  have  been  diverted  upon  the  sur- 
rounding flelds. 

It  is  evident  from  the  description  just  given,  that  the  out- 
ward wall  of  Khorsabad  exhibits  traces  of  eight  towers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  similar  mounds  scattered  here 
and  there  vpL  the  plain.  Among  others,  one  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  isolation  and  conical  shape  of  these  little- 
elevations  do  not  allow  a  doubt  of  their  artificial  origin.  They 
probably  contain  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

The  openings  which  give  access  to  the  enclosure  are  five  in 
number,  and  they  are  all  situated  in  the  north-western  portion. 
Three  of  them  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  afford  the  water 
a  free  passage,  but  it  is  at  present  diflficult  to  say  whether  they 
date  from  ancient  times,  and  are  consequently  part  of  the 
primitive  plan,  or  not.  If,  as  Botta  supposes,  this  vast  en- 
closure was  destined  to  contain  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
constructed  upon  the  mound,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  some  of  these  cuttings  were  made  in  order  to  give  passage 
to  the  water  necessary  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  without 
which,  in  this  country,  vegetation  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  ground  comprised  within  this  vast  enclosure  is  generally 
level ;  at  some  points,  however,  where  it  is  rather  depressed, 
the  waters  collect  and  form  swamps.  The  nature  of  the 
plants  in  these  swamps  indicate  the  presence  of  salt,  and  those 
portions  of  the  soil  which  are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  during  summer  are  covered  with  white  efflorescences. 
It  was  this  part  of  the  road  comprised  within  the  enclosure 
which  offered  the  greatest  obstacles  in  transporting  the  sculp- 
tures; for,  although  the  ground  appeared  firm  and  solid  at 
the  surface,  at  least  during  the  hot  season,  it  formed  nothing 
more  than  a  thin  crust,  covering  the  water  or  mud,  in  which 
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the  wheels  of  the  waggon  sank  so  deeply,  that  the  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  were  required  to  extricate  them. 

The  surrounding  plain  offers  hardly  anything  worth  notice, 
except  that,  opposite  the  mound,  and  on  the  right  shore  of 
the  Xhauser,  there  are  some  undulations,  which  may  indicate 
the  existence  of  ancient  ruins. 

Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  mound,  which  serves  as 
a  hase  for  the  palace  of  Khorsahad  and  of  the  wall  intended 
to  enclose  its  dependencies.  Botta,  heing  deceived  hy  external 
appearances,  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  mound  was 
simply  an  accumxdation  of  earth  which  had  heen  brought  there 
for  some  purpose ;  but  excavations  made  at  different  places 
showed  that  it  was  a  mass  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and 
placed  in  regular  layers.  These  bricks,  unlike  those  baked  in 
kilns,  bear  no  inscriptions,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  chopped 
straw  visible  in  their  composition ;  the  layers  are  nowhere  sepa« 
rated,  as  at  Babylon,  by  strata  of  reeds,  nor  are  they  united  by 
any  cement,  either  bituminous  or  calcareous.  The  bricks  seem 
to  be  united  merely  with  the  same  clay  which  was  used  to  make 
them,  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  strata  of  the 
soil  by  the  regular  and  often  different-coloured  lines,  only 
perceptible  on  the  sides  of  the  opened  trenches;  when  the 
sides,  however,  have  been  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosph^e  and  of  the  sun,  these  lines  disappear,  and 
nothing  is  then  left  to  distinguish  these  masses  of  unbumt 
bricks  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

It  will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  a  mass  of  earth,  composed  of 
brick  merely  dried  in  the  sun,  would  not  long  withstand  the 
action  of  the  elements  and  time.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  upper  part  would  wear  down  and  spread  over  the  plain. 
To  obviate  this  result,  which  would  soon  have  assisted  in 
the  ruin  of  the  palace,  the  mound  was  surrounded  with  a 
strong  supporting  wall,  which  served  as  a  coating  to  the  mass 
of  bricks.  This  wall  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  a  very 
hard  calcareous  stone,  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. 

During  the  long  succession  of  ages  posterior  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of 
Khorsabad,  the  stone  coating,  in  spite  of  its  solidity,  fell  ne« 
cessarily  into  ruin,  or  was  perhaps  demolished,  in  order  that 
the  remains  of  it  might  be  employed  for  other  purposes.    Ifo- 
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thing,  then,  any  longer  supporting  the  mass  of  bricks,  the 
upper  portions,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  crumble  away, 
and  in  this  manner,  doubtless,  the  slopes  were  formed.  This 
natural  operation  may  also  have  been  hastened  by  the  inha* 
bitants  carrying  away  the  earth  to  spread  over  their  fields. 

The  surrounding  wall,  46  feet  thick,  consisted  of  a  mass  of 
nnburnt  bricks,  supported  on  a  base  of  stone  rubbish,  covered 
^externally  with  a  coating  of  calcareous  stone.  This  basement 
was  not  high ;  and  the  internal  stone  rubbish  was  composed 
of  irregularly-shaped  stones,  piled  together  without  cements 
The  blocks  of  the  outward  coating  are  cut  only  on  their  ex* 
temal  surface,  and  on  the  sides  which  touch  each  other ;  the 
surface  next  to  the  rubbish  is  rough. 

The  trench  opened  outside  the  wall  laid  bare  the  ruins  of 
another  structure,  which  must  have  occupied  the  bottom  or  the 
external  bank  of  the  ditch.  Perhaps  there  was  a  door  at  this 
spot,  and  the  structure  in  question  was  the  remains  of  a  cause- 
way intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  passage  across  the  ditch. 

This  mass  of  unburnt  brick  wall  was  not  buried  suddenly ; 
it  must  have  remained  during  several  ages  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain,  and  have  fallen  to  decay 
and  sunk  down  gradually ;  and  this' would  have  been  the  case, 
also,  with  the  great  enclosure  of  Nineveh  itself,  which  would 
likewise  be  subject  to  be  carried  away  for  agricultural  purposes. 
To  the  gradual  sinking  of  this  earthen  wall,  which  in  some 
degree  shifted  its  base,  is  to  be  attributed  its  present  engulph- 
ment,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the  tumulus  which  marks  its 
place.  In  proportion  as  the  summit  was  decomposed,  the  de- 
tritus grew  up  at  the  base,  until  the  summit  was  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  heaps  of  earth  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  wall,  and  piled  up  on  every  side.  This  natural  dilapi- 
dation would  then  cease,  and  the  last  rows  of  bricks,  being 
protected  by  the  rubbish,  are  thus  preserved  up  to  our  day,  so  it 
is  not  improbable,  the  great  enclosure  may  have  eluded  the 
search  of  the  explorers. 

On  beholding  these  vast  structures  of  brick,  we  naturally 
ask  ourselves  whence  the  earth  employed  to  form  them  could 
have  been  procured  ?  The  swamps  in  the  enclosure,  and  those 
in  the  neighbourhood,  indicating,  as  they  necessarily  do,  depres- 
sions on  tide  surface  of  the  soil,  appear  to  furnish  us  with  an 
answer  to  this  question.    These  swamps,  it  is  true,  are  now- 
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a-days  far  from  deep  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  have 
been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  detritus  of  plants,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud  brought  down  by  the  various  streams ;  an 
explanation  which  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  monuments 
renders  highly  plausible.  Besides  this,  the  ditch,  although 
hardly  visible  now,  may  formerly  have  been  very  deep,  and  the 
earth  which  was  taken  out  of  it  was,  doubtless,  enough  to 
build  the  wall.  It  may  be  added  that,  at  a  little  distance  to 
the  north  of  Khorsabad,  there  are  vast  moving  bogs,  which,  in 
all  probability,  also  owe  their  origin  to  the  extraction  of  the 
earth  necessary  to  have  made  these  bricks. 

We  set  out  by  stating  that  the  mound  of  Khorsabad  might 
be  regarded  as  a  general  type  of  the  artificial  platforms  of 
the  Assyrian  plains.  Having  described  that  eminence  in  full, 
we  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  the 
mine  whence  the  Assyrian  treasures  of  our  ITational  Museum 
have  been  dug. 


Fig.  21.— XA8TXBN  BIDS  OF  HOUITDS  OF  KHOBSABAD. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

MntEOUD. — KOUTUBJIK. — KAHAJKLEa. 

Bbtusnikq  from  £borsabad  to  Udsul,  we  wiU  embark  on  a 
raft,  to  visit  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud,  and  soon  reach  the 
mound  of  Yarumjeh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  we  shall 
Btaj  only  to  notice  that  the  flood-current  of  the  Tigris  has 
made  havoc  with  this  mass,  and  cut  it  down  to  a  precipice, 
exponng  its  artificitil  ooustruction.  Where  the  soil  has  been 
removed  by  the  waters,  remains  of  buildings  are  exhibited, 
such,  as  layers  of  large  stones,  tome  with  bitumen  on  them, 
with  a  few  burnt  bricks  and  tiles. 

At  about  twenty-eight  miles  by  the  river,  and  twenty  miles 
in  direct  distance,  south,  12  £.  below  Nineveh,  is  the  cele- 
brated dyke  of  solid  masonry,  called  Zikru-l-aw&z,  at  that 
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point  which  crosses  the  bed  of  the  river.     The  stream,  when 
full,  rushes  over  this  obstruction  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
its  roar  may  be  heard  for  several  miles.     Seven  miles  lower 
down,  there  is  another  dyke,  called  Zikr  Ismail,  similar  to  the 
former,  but  in  a  more  dilapidated  state.     At  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  and  thi'ee-quarters  S.E.  from  Zikru-l-aw&z, 
are  the  ruins  of  !N'imroud  or  Athur :  they  are  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  are  terminated  at  the  "N.W.  angle  by  a 
great  pyramidal  mound,  144|-  feet  high,  and  777  in  circum- 
ference, which  was  once  coated  with  bricks.     Some  of  these 
were  found  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  states  that  they  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  Babylon,  and  are  inscribed  with  arrow- 
headed  characters.     Herq,  also,   Mr.  Francis  William  Ains- 
worth  discovered  the  foundations  of  some  massive  walls,  which 
may  possibly  be  those  of  the  great  city  of  Besen,^  placed 
between  !N'ineveh  and  Galah,  and  which  are  still  called  after 
**  the  mighty  buntsman."'    As  the  country  is  in  complete 
cultivation,  these  ruins  have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
plough,  and  by  the  villages  of  the  cultivators,  so  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  city.     There  are  fair 
grounds  for  supposing  that  B,e8en  was  identical  with  the  La- 
rissa  mentioned  by  Xenophon ;'  the  name,  however,  is  Greek, 
and  as  there  were  no  Greek  settlements  beyo^d  the  Tigris 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  Bochart  judiciously  conjectures, 
that  when  the  Greeks  asked  the  people  of  the  country,  **  What 
city  are  these  the  ruins  of?''  they  answered  pib  La  Bessen, 
that  is,  of  Besen,  a  word  that  might  easily  be  softened  by  a 
Greek  termination,  and  made  Larissa.     Taken  as  an  appel- 
lative, the  word  tdi  Besen  signifies  a  bridle,  or  bit,  that  is  a 
restraint  or  curb  on  the  neighbouring  people,  as  a  bridle  is  to 
an  animal.^     Xenophon  describes  the  walls  to  have  been 
**  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth,  one  himdred  in  height,  and  two 
parasangas  in  circuit ;  all  built  with  bricks,  except  the  plinth, 
which  was  of  stone,  and  twenty  feet  high.    Close  to  the  city 
stood  a  pyramid  of  stone,  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  two 
hundred  feet  high."     Thence  they  made,  in  one  day's  march, 
six  parasangas,  to  a  large  uninhabited  castle,  standing  near  a 
town  called  Mespila,  formerly  inhabited  eiao  by  Medes.     The 

1  Gen.  X.  12.  «  Chesney,  "  Survey  of  Euphrates,** 

Boyal  Geoe.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  p.  85,  and  Sequel  of  RawlinBon's  notes. 
^  Xeaopnon,  Anab.  bk.  iii.  *  Taylor  on  Calmet. 
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^lintli  of  the  wall  was  built  with  polished  stone  ^11  of  shells, 
being  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  height.  Upon  this 
stood  k  brick  wall,  "  fifty  feet  also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in 
height,  and  six  parasangas  in  circuit.''  Ainsworth  observes, 
that  the  **  conglomerate  on  which  the  walls  of  Nineveh  are 
built,  is  like  that  of  the  Zab,  a  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles  of  lime- 
stone, duallage  rock,  serpentine,  hornblende  rock,  quartzes, 
jaspers,  and  Lydian  stone."  He  surmises  that,  from  the  ele- 
yation  of  this  deposit,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  dyke,  or  of  some  natural  resistance  in  the 
Kurdistan  mountains. 

The  mound  of  Mmroud  is  not  less  clearly  defined  than  that 
of  Xhorsabad,  which  it  resembles  in  the  quadrangular  form  of 
its  line  of  consecutive  mounds.  In  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  mound  is  the  celebrated  north-west  palace,  whence 
Layard  drew  his  stores  of  treasure.  Behind  this,  in  the  south- 
west angle,  is  the  most  recent  palace  hitherto  laid  open.  It 
is  principally  built  of  slabs  taken  from  previously  existing 
'edifices.  In  the  next  angle,  and  diagonally  opposite  to  the 
pyramid  at  the  north-west  comer,  is  an  unintelligible  building, 
-usually  called,  after  the  angle  in  which  it  was  found,  the 
south-east  edifice.  A  fourth  building  lies  deep  in  the  centre  ai 
the  mound.  Of  these,  the  north-west  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  explored  to  any  extent.  The  shape  of  the  platform  is 
modified  by  three  ravines  which  run  into  it— one  between  the 
south-west  and  south-east  edifices,  a  second  to  the  north  of 
the  latter  building,  and  the  third  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  old  palace,  a  part  of  which  has  fallen  into  it. 

The  construction  of  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Webbi 
Tunis,  in  general,  does  not  difier  from  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
l^imroud«  The  former,  also  locally  styled  the  Kalah,  or  Castle 
of  Ninawe,  rises  steeply  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  forty- 
three  feet,  and  has  a  level  summit,  on  which  here  and  there  an 
Arab  cottage  may  be  seen.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Assyrian  mounds,  having  an  extent  of  7800  feet  circumference. 
When  first  seen  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  eminence ;  but  on 
nearer  examination  traces  of  buildings  are  observable,  and  the 
whole  sur^Eice  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  pottery,  covered 
with  beautiful  cuneiform  writing,  bricks,  pieces  of  pavement, 
and  occasionally  a  remnant  of  a  bas-relief.  The  southern  mound, 
Ifebbi  Yiuiis,  or  that  of  the  Tomb  of  Jonah,  is  about  fifty 
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feet  in  height,  and  extends  430  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  355 
feet  from  north  to  south.  Here  stands  a  building,  once  a 
Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the  divine  messenger  sent  to 
l^ineveh,  but  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  reverenced  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 

Rich  states,^  that "  Bekir  £ffendi,  when  digging  for  stones  to 
build  the  bridge  of  Mdsul,  found,  on  penetrating  into  Kouy- 
unjik,  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which  was  an  inscription :  and 
in  the  chamber,  among  rubbish  and  fragments  of  bone,  the 
following  articles : — A  woman's  khalkhal,  or  ankle  bracelet, 
of  silver,  covered  with  a  turquoise  coloured  rust ;  a  higil 
(another  sort  of  anklet)  of  gold ;  ditto,  a  child's ;  a  bracelet 
of  gold  beads,  quite  perfect ;  some  pieces  of  engraved  agate." 
The  gold  and  silver  were  immediately  melted  down,  the  agates 
thrown  away,  and  the  chamber  broken  up  by  the  stones  being 
taken  out,  and  then  buried  in  the  rubbish.  Such  discoveries  and 
dilapidations  have  continually  been  made  ever  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  but  no  account  of  them  has  been  preserved. 

The  fourth  locality,  remarkable  for  its  mound  within  the 
supposed  boundary  of  ancient  Nineveh,  is  Karamles.  No  ex- 
tensive excavations,  however,  have  been  yet  carried  on  in  this 
mound ;  but  a  platform  of  brickwork  has  been  uncovered,  and 
its  Assyrian  character  completely  established  by  the  inscriptionB 
discovered. 

Layard's  researches  have  satisfied  him  that  a  very  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  between  the  earliest  and  latest  build- 
ings discovered  among  the  mounds  of  Nimroud.  We  incline 
to  this  opinion,  but  differ  from  the  surmise  that  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud  and  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself  are  identical.  The 
dimensions  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  were 
150  stadia  on  the  two  longest  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and  90 
on  the  opposite;  the  square  being  480  stadia,  60  miles; 
or,  according  to  some,  74  miles.  Layard  thinks,  that  by 
taking  the  four  great  mounds  of  Nimroud,  Xouyunjik,  Xhor- 
sabad,  and  Karamles,  as  the  comers  of  a  square,  the  four  sides 
will  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  the  60  miles  of  the 
geographer,  and  the  three  days*  journey  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  just  outside  Layard's  bound- 
ary is  a  straight  line  of  moimds,  or  hills,  extending  from 
Xhorsabad  to  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Mar  Daniel,  the  last 
1  Bich*g  Besidence  in  Koordistan,  ?ol.  L  p.  136. 
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conspicuous  elevation  of  the  line.  The  words  "  Gebel  Mek- 
loub,"  by  which  the  range  is  designated  by  the  Arabs,  means 
the  ''overturned  mountain/'  and  is  the  same  epithet  whidi 
distinguishes  a  remarkable  ruin  in  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
called  El  Mugelebeh,  in  consequence  of  its  presenting  the 
appearance  of  being  overturned.  At  the  base  of  the  rauge  of 
hills  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Eich  describes  masses  of  arti- 
ficial concrete,  like  buildings  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
or  by  some  besieging  army ;  and  here  we  would  place  our 
boundary,  induced  by  the  singular  coincidences  of  name  and  of 
the  artificial  structures  described  by  Eich,  but  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  more  recent  travellers.  So  full 
of  meaning  is  the  phraseology  of  all  eastern  people,  that  such 
coincidences  are  rarely  accidental;  and  it  would  therefore 
be  highly  desirable  to  make  an  examination  of  these  masses 
of  concrete  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  the  Gebel  Mekloub, 
as  well  as  of  all  places  called  "  Tel,"  a  word  signifying  hill 
both  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.^  The  Wadi  Jehennem,  which 
signifies  the  "  Valley  of  Hell,"  and  the  Wadi  Jennen,  "  the 
Bewildering  Valley,"  should  also  be  examined,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins,  but  because  also  such 
epithets  are  rarely  given  by  the  Arabs  without  some  reason. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  we  are  desirous  of  accepting  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  so  many  writers  regarding  l£e  extent  of 
Nineveh,  we  should  be  willing,  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  to 
adopt  the  area  set  forth  by  Mr.  Layard,  but  for  some  objectionB 
that  appear  so  insurmountable,  as  to  induce  us  to  offer  our 
bwn  speculations  on  the  subject  A  reference  to  the  following 
diagram,  ^g.  23,  will  most  clearly  illustrate  our  ideas.  Having 
already  premised  that  the  extreme  boundary  wall  of  !N'ineveh 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  sum  of 
the  four  sides  was  about  60  miles,  we  will  now  direct  attention 
to  the  dotted  line  upon  the  map. 

Assuming  Khorsabad  to  be  the  northern  angle  of  the  wall, 
we  proceed  to  run  the  boundary  to  the  length  of  18|  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Gebel  Mekloub,  which  extends  16  miles  to  the 
eastern  angle ;  we  then  turn  at  a  right  angle,  and  run  the 
boundary  to  the  length  of  11^  miles  to  the  southern  angle; 

1  Tel-abib,  "hill  of  oom-ears."     Eaek.  iii.  16.  f 
Tel-harsa,  "hill  of  the  forest.''  Ezra,  ii.  59. >  Cities  in  Babylonia, 
Tel-melah,  *' hiU  of  salt.*'  Ezra,  u.  69.) 
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:vrh6iice  we  turn  again  to  run  the  boundary  of  18}  miles  to 
the  western  angle ;  and  from  thence  we  run  the  last  line  of 
boundary  until  we  reach  our  starting  point  at  Ehorsabad. 


Fig.  3SL— PBBSUMSD   BOUVDABTOr  ASOIWKT    VIIISTBH. 


1.  Khorsalwd. 

2.  Basanl. 
8.  Bashika. 

4.  Ain  Es-Sufira. 
6.  Mar  Daniel. 

6.  Tergilla. 

7.  Sheikh  Emeer. 


8.  Karamles. 

9.  Kara  Rush. 
lOi  Yaraiqjeli. 

11.  M6(iul. 

12.  Reshidl. 
18.  Tel  Kaif. 
14.  Kiz  Fakra. 


15.  Convent  of  St 

George. 
10.  Baaweiza. 
17.  Darawish. 
la  Raa  El-aln. 
19.  ImamiFadlha. 
90.  Torrowa. 


21.  Obor  TgaralNUi. 

22.  Tel  Billa. 
28.  Bartella. 

24.  Nebbi  Yania. 
26.  Kouyunjik. 
26.  Mar  Elias. 


K.B.  The  L  in  the  Arabic  article  when  preceding  words  beginning  witho,D,  n,  b.  i, 
0Hf  T,  takes  the  sound  of  the  first  letter,  as  "  Es-Sofra,"  Instead  of  '*  El-Softa.'^ 

The  parallelogram,  or  line  of  boundary,  being  thus  com 
pleted,  we  have  now  to  ascertain  how  far  it  accords  with  tl 
localities  of  the  researches ;  and  we  fbd  that  it  not  only  con: 
prebends  the  principal    mounds   which  have  akeady  bee.^ 
examined,  but  many  others,  in  which  ruins  are  either  actually, 
or  almost  certainly,  known  to  exist.     No.  1  is  Xhorsabad. 
Following  the  line  of  the  Gebel  Mekloub,  we  find  within  the 
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enclosure  I^os.  2  and  3,  Bazani  and  Bashika,  in  close  proximity 
to  a  YiLlage  called  Tel  Billa,  the  designation  Tel,  hill,  being,  we 
think,  a  sure  indication  of  an  ancient  site  in  a  level  country 
where  every  elevation  is  artificial.     No.  4  is  Ain  Es-sufra, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  source  of  a  yellow  stream.     No  5, 
Mar  Daniel  (Saint  Daniel),  a  village  or  convent,  built  on  the 
Gebel  Mekloub.     No.  6,  Tergilla— probably  Tel  Gilla— from 
the  easy  mutation  of  r  into  /  in  the  Arabic  as  well  as  in  other 
languages,  it  would  then  possess  the  epithet  which  marks 
ruins— Tel— A»7/,  Tel  GiUa.     No.  7,  Sheikh  Emeer.     No.  8, 
Karamles,  a  known  ruin,  the  largest  mound  within  the  enclo- 
sure, second  in  importance  to  the  great  mound  of  Kouyunjik ; 
and  here  we  should  propose  a  mu'tation  of  the  k  in  Xaramles 
into  the  strong  aspirate  hh,  which  would  indicate  the  site  of 
some  sacred  structures.   No.  9,  Kara  Xush,  also  a  known  ruin. 
Kara  in  the  Turkish  means  black,  and  seems  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  ruins ;  for  in  other  places  where  the  word  kara  is 
used,  there  are  known  to  be  ruins.    No.  10,  Karoumjeh,  ruins 
known  to  exist;  but  without  this  evidence  the  mound  and 
name  together  would  suggest  the  fact,  the  word  roum  among 
the  Turks  signifying  the   ''territory  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  Empire,"  roum  and  ancient  being  synonymous  terms. 
We  now  cross  the  river,  and  our  line  conducts  us  to  No.  11,  a 
mound  in  the  city  of  Mdsul  itself,  where  a  search  would  pro- 
bably be  rewarded,  as  in  other  examples  of  mounds,  by  the 
discovery  of  antiquities.      No.   13,  Tel  Kaif,    "  the  hill  or 
mound  of  delight;"  and  here  we  again  recognise  in  the  name 
an  ancient  site,  though  no  description  of  the  place  has  as  yet 
appeared.       Tel  Kaif  completes  the  circuit  to  Khorsabad, 
whence  so  many  sculptures  have  been  extracted.    Immediately 
within  the  enclosure,  and  opposite  the  city  of  M6sul,  are  the 
well-known  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Tunis.     It  may 
here  be  noticed,  that  by  the  mutation  of  the  n  into  m  in  the 
name  of  this  mound  (one  which  commonly  takes  place),  we 
should    have   the  word  Kouyoumjik,  the   Turkish  word  for 
*'  silversmith,*'  a  meaning  more  in  harmony  with  the  fact  of 
silver  ornaments  having  been  dug  out  of  it,  than  the  word  as 
it  now  stands,  which  signifies  '*  little  sheep."     These  two  con- 
spicuous mounds  are  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  smaller  eleva- 
tions, forming  the  irregular  enclosure  which  Bich  considered 
to  be  the  walls  inclosing  the  palace.     Although  the  foregoing 
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description  contains  many  names  of  places  that  bave  not  the 
significant  affix,  Tel,  or  Koum,  we  have  included  them,  from  a 
persuasion  that  they  all  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings. 
In  a  country  like  that  bordering  the  Tigris,  any  elevation 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  plain  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  sought  in  forming  a  settlement ;  and  every  height  being 
manifestly  artificial,  it  follows,  almost  beyond  dispute,  that  all 
the  hills,  whether  inhabited  or  otherwise,  are  likely  to  contain 
ruins.  Another  important  object  of  remark,  connected  with 
this  subject,  is  the  thickness  of  the  wall  sun*ounding  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad,  which  Botta  states  to  be  15  metres,  i.  e, 
48  feet  9  inches,  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  width  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  itself,  which  was  "  so  broad,  as  that  three 
chariots  might  be  driven  upon  it  abreast/'^  This  is  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  Babylon,  upon  which  "  six 
chariots  could  be  driven  together,"'  and  which  Herodotus' 
tells  us  were  87  feet  broad,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  palace 
at  Khorsabad.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  walls  of 
cities  is  supported  by  these  remains  at  Khorsabad.  The  Median 
wall  (see  page  65)  still  existing,  in  part  nearly  entire,  and  which 
crosses  obliquely  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  (see  map,  Eig.  9),  a  distance  of  40  miles, 
is  another  example.  The  great  wall  of  China,  also,  of  like 
antiquity,  we  are  told,  "  traverses  high  mountains,  deep  valleys, 
and,  by  means  of  arches,  wide  rivers,  extending  from  the 
province  of  Shen  Si  to  Wanghay,  or  the  Yellow  Sea,  a  distance 
of  1500  miles.  In  some  places,  to  protect  exposed  passages, 
it  is  double  and  treble.  The  foundation  and  comer  stones  are 
of  granite,  but  the  principal  part  is  of  blue  bricks,  cemented 
with  pure  white  mortar.  At  distances  of  about  200  paces 
are  distributed  square  towers  or  strong  bulwarks."  *  In  less 
ancient  times  the  Roman  walls  in  our  own  country  supply  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  universality  of  this  mode  of  enclosing  a 
district  or  guarding  a  boundary  before  society  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis.  It  may  be  objected  against  the  foregoing 
speculations  on  the  boundary  of  Kineveh,  that  the  river  runs 
within  the  walls  instead  of  on  the  outside.  In  reply,  we 
submit  that  when  the  walls  were  destroyed,  a^  described  by 
the  historian,  the  flooded  river  would  force  for  itself  another 

1  Diod.  Sic,  bk.  ii.  c.  1.  *  Idem.  •  Herod,  bk.  i. 

^  Popular  Encyclopaddia,  vol.  ii.  p  185,  edit.  1848. 
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cbannely  which  in  process  of  time  would  become  more  and 
more  devious  from  the  obstructions  offered  by  the  accumulated 
ruins  until  it  eventually  took  the  channel  in  which  it  now 
flows.  The  area  we  have  indicated  is  of  the  recorded  figure, 
and  many  important  mounds  are  situated  upon,  or  in  the  di- 
rections of,  the  lines  of  the  wall,  while  the  enclosure  itself  is 
full  of  known  or  inferential  ruins.  A  consideration  of  the 
arguments  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  concurring  facts 
strongly  support  the  supposition  that  Nimroud,  instead  of 
being  a  part  of  Nineveh,  is  really  the  Eesen  of  Gbnesis.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  two  cities  does  not  present  itself  as  an 
objection  to  us,  because  it  was  obviously  essential  for  men  to 
congregate  together  for  security,  in  early  stages  of  society. 
Every  settlement  doubtless  became  the  nucleus  of  a  city,  which 
was  ultimately  enclosed  by  walls  sufficiently  extensive  to 
include  not  only  dwellings  for  man,  but  land  for  flocks  and 
herds,  and  for  the  produce  of  grain ;  hence  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  sites  of  Calah,  Resen,  and  Nineveh  may  not  still  be 
recognised  under  the  modern  names  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  Kim- 
roud,  and  Niniouah. 


Fig.  24.— WALLS  OF  NIUBVBH. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EAL&H  SHEKGBAT. 

A  UTTLE  more  than  forty  miles  io  a  direct  line  to  the  south- 
ward  of  Nimroud,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  there  , 
eziata  another  mound,  covering  the  ruing  of  ABsyrian  palaces, 
llie  place  is  now  called  Kalah  Sher^hat,  and  probably  marks 
the  Bouthern  limits  of  the  early  Assyrian  empire.  But,  apart 
from  the  interest  attached  to  its  position,  and  the  character  of 
its  remains,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Calah,  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Nim- 
roud, and  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ. 

"We  follow  with  pleasure  Mr.  F.  "W.  Ainswortti's  graphic 
account  of  the  journey  to  Kalah  Sherghat  and  Al  Hadhr,  pub- 
lished in  Transactions  of  London  Geographical  Society,  as  it 
contaiuB  much  valuable  information  on  the  natural  character- 
istics and  resources  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed : 

"  We  started  on  Saturday,  April  ]8th,  1840,  travelling  at 
first  across  the  cultivated  alluvial  plain  south  of  Mtisul,  named 
the  £{iraki5jah,  At  this  season  of  the  year,  barley  was  in  ear, 
and  beans  in  flower ;  fig,  almond,  and  mulberry -trees  were  in 
fuU  hloom,  but  the  pistachio  as  yet  only  budding.  On  the 
sandy  deposits  of  the  river  the  water-melon  had  put  forth  its 
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cotyledons.  Doves  and  quails  had  returned  a  few  days  before 
from  their  migrations.  As  the  river  was  high,  we  were  obliged 
to  turn  up  the  rocky  uplands  west  of  Es  Seramiim^  an  old 
country  residence  of  its  P^hds. 

"  The  rocky  acclivities  and  stony  valleys  of  the  Jubaiiah 
were  now  clad  with  a  beautiful  vegetation.  Grass  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  green  sward  was  chequered  with  red  ranuculuses 
and  composite  plants  of  a  golden-yellow  hue,  which  enliven 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  their  contrast  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  wherever  they  are  stony.  Crossing 
the  Jubaiiah,  and  leaving  the  village  of  Abu  Jawdrf,  '  the 
father  of  female  sl&ves,'  to  our  left,  we  descended  upon  another 
alluvial  plain,  such  as,  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whether 
cultivated  or  covered  with  jungle,  is  equally  designated  Hdwi. 
The  present  one  was  cultivated,  and  contained  the  two  vil- 
lages, both  inhabited  by  Arabs,  now  pasturing  their  flocks. 

'*  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  ground  rises,  and  at  this  point 
are  the  baths  and  a  village,  the  latter  inhabited  by  a  few 
Chaldees,  settled  here  by  the  Pkshd  of  Mdsul  to  cultivate  the 
land.  The  thermal  spring  is  covered  by  a  building,  only  com- 
modious for  half  savage  people,  yet  the  place  is  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  the  better  classes,  both  from  Baghdad 
and  M6sul.  Close  by  is  a  mound  about  60  feet  high,  called 
'  the  mound  of  the  victor,'  from  a  tradition  of  an  engagement 
having  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  On  the  following  morning  leaving  Hamm&m  'Ali,  we 
crossed  an  extensive  Hdwi,  near  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
village  of  Safatus,  inhabited  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  Juhaish,  or 
'  of  the  ass's  colt.'  We  then  turned  off  to  the  right  to  the 
ruined  village  of  Jeheinah,  or  Jehennem,  *  Hell  or  the  Lower 
Begions,'  which  name  excited  our  expectations,  but  we  only 
found  some  old  houses  of  a  better  class.  Our  road  continued 
for  three  hours  over  verdant  prairies,  on  an  upland  of  gypsum, 
with  some  tracts  of  sandstone,  when  we  arrived  at  Eeed- 
Valley,  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  stream  being  covered  with  that 
plant.  We  roused  an  old  sow  from  this  cover,  and  captured  a 
young  pig  which  it  was  obliged  to  leave  behind.  As  the 
animal  went  grunting  down  the  valley,  it  stirred  up  several 
others  with  their  young  ones,  which  we  hunted  down,  catching 
two  more,  one  of  which  we  liberated,  as  two  were  quite 
enough  for  our  wants.   We  approached  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles 
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below  the  tomb  of  Sultan  'AbduUab,  whicb  was  the  extreToe 
point  reached  by  the  Euphrates  steamer  in  1839,  and  passing 
an  abundant  rivulet  of  waters  which  filled  the  air  with  the 
odour  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  came  to  a  level  naked  spot,  in- 
closed by  rocks  of  gypsum,  on  the  floor  of  which  were  innu- 
merable springs  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  oozing  out  of  the  soil  in 
little  circular  fountains,  but  often  buried  beneath  or  surrounded 
by  a  deep  crust  of  indurated  bitumen.  A  little  beyond  these 
pite  we  found  other  springs,  giving  off  an  equal  quantity  of 
bitumen.  These  are  the  only  cases  I  know  of  springs  of 
pure  asphalt  in  Western  Asia. 

"  On  the  succeeding  day,  starting  over  a  low  range  of  hills 
of  red  sandstone,  we  entered  upon  an  extensive  H&wi,  over 
which  we  travelled  two  hours  to  a  red  cliff.  The  banks  of  the 
Tigris  were  well  wooded  and  picturesque ;  extensive  tracts  of 
meadow  land  were  bounded  by  green  hills,  and  terminated  in 
islands  of  several  miles  in  length,  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood,  amid  which  winded  the  rapid  Tigris,  in  a  broad 
and  noble  expanse  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
quantity  of  large  wood  near  it  is  greater  than  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  resources  for  steam  navigation  are  very  great. 

*'  Passing  the  elifiB  of  red  sandstone,  from  which  point  to  the 
Harmin  the  Tigris  follows  a  more  easterly  course,  we  came  to  a 
valley  with  a  brackish  rivulet,  coming  from  the  W^i-1- A'hmer. 
Steep  cliffs  advanced  beyond  this  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
obliged  us  to  turn  inwards  upon  the  uplands,  from  which  we 
first  gained  a  view  of  Xalah  Sherghat,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  beautiful  meadow,  well  wooded,  watered  by  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Tigris,  washed  by  the  noble  river  itself,  and 
backed  by  the  rocky  range  of  the  Jebel  Khdntikah,  now  covered 
with  broad  and  deep  shadows.  In  three  hours'  time  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  this  extensive  and  lofty  mound,  where  we  took 
up  our  station  on  the  northern  side,  immediately  below  the 
central  ruin,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  ditch  formed  by  the  recoil 
of  the  Tigris. 

"  Although  familiar  with  the  great  Babylonian  and  Chaldean 
mounds  of  Birs  Nimroud,  Mujelebeh,  and  Orchoe,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mass  of  construction  now  before  us  filled  me  with 
wonder.  On  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  to  build  a  hill  has  a 
meaning ;  but  there  was  a  strange  adherence  to  an  antique 
custom,  in  thus  piling  brick  upon  brick,  without  regard  to  teh 
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cost  and  value  of  labour,  where  hills  innumerable  and  equally 
good  and  elevated  sites  were  easily  to  be  found.  Although  in 
places  reposing  upon  solid  rock  (red  and  brown  sand- stones), 
still  almost  the  entire  depth  of  the  mound,  which  was  in  parts 
upwards  of  60  feet  high,  and  at  this  side  909.  yards  in  extent, 
-was  built  up  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  like  the  'Aker  Ktif  and  the 
Mujelebeh,  only  without  intervening  layers  of  reeds.  On  the 
Bides  of  these  lofty  artificial  cliffs  numerous  hawks  and  crows 
nestled  in  security,  while  at  their  base  was  a  deep  sloping  de- 
clivity of  crumbled  materials.  On  this  northern  face,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  highest,  there  occur  at  one 
point  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  with  large  square  cut  stones, 
levelled  and  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and 
bevelled  upon  the  faces,  as  in  many  Saracenic  structures ;  the 
top  stones  were  also  cut  away  as  in  steps.  Mr.  Boss  deemed 
this  to  be  part  of  the  still  remainiog  perfect  front,  which  was 
also  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  travellers  now  present ;  but  so 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  style  of  an  Assyrian  mound 
of  burnt  bricks  and  this  partial  facing  of  hewn  stone,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  period,  and 
if  carried  along  the  whole  front  of  the  mound,  some  remains 
of  it  would  be  found  in  the  detritus  at  the  base  of  the  cUff, 
which  was  not  the  case.  At  the  same  time  its  position  gave 
to  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  facing,  whether  contemporary 
with  the  mound  or  subsequent  to  it  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide, than  of  a  castle,  if  any  castle  or  other  edifice  was  ever 
erected  here  by  the  Mohammedans,  whose  style  it  so  greatly 
resembles. 

"Our  researches  were  first  directed  towards  the  mound 
itself.  We  found  its  form  to  be  that  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
measuring  in  total  circumference  4685  yards ;  whereas  the 
Mujelebeh,  the  supposed  tower  of  Babel,  is  only  737  yards  in 
circumference ;  the  great  mound  of  Borsippa,  known  as  the 
Birs  Nimroud,  762  yards ;  the  Kasr,  or  terraced  palace  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 2100  yards;  and  the  mound  called  K6younjik, 
at  Nineveh,  2563  yards.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  this 
Assyrian  ruin  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  is  not  entirely  a  raised 
mound  of  sun-burnt  bricks ;  on  the  contrary,  several  sections 
of  its  central  portions  displayed  the  ordinary  pebbly  deposit 
of  the  river,  a  common  alluvium,  and  were  swept  by  the 
Tigris;  the  mound  appeared  to  be  chiefly  a  mass  of  rubble  and 
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ruins,  in  which  bricks,  pottery,  and  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns 
lay  imbedded  in  humus,  or  alternated  with  blocks  of  gypsum  ; 
finally,  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  mound  sinks  down  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  side  facing  the  river  displayed 
to  us  some  curious  structures,  which,  not  being  noticed  by  Mr. 
Boss,^  have  been  probably  laid  bare  by  floods  subsequent  to 
his  visit.  They  consisted  of  four  round  towers,  built  of  burnt 
bricks,  which  were  nine  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  in 
width  outwards,  but  only  ten  inches  inwards,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  for  being  built  in  a  circle.  These  towers  were  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  well-built,  and  as  fresh-looking  as  if  of 
yesterday.  Their  use  is  altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
they  were  not  stroug  enough  to  have  formed  buttresses  against 
the  river ;  nor  were  they  connected  by  a  wall.  The  general 
opinion  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  hydraulic  purposes,  either 
as  wells  or  pumps,  communicating  with  the  Tigris. 

"  The  south-western  rampart  displays  occasionally  the  re- 
^  mains  of  a  wall  constructed  of  hewn  blocks  of  gypsum,  and  it 
is  everywhere  bounded  by  a  ditch,  which,  like  the  rampart, 
encircles  the  whole  ruins. 

''  All  over  this  great  surface  we  found  traces  of  foundations 
of  stone  edifices,  with  abundance  of  bricks  and  pottery,  as  ob- 
served before,  and  to  which  we  may  add  bricks  vitrified  with 
bitumen,  as  are  found  at  Eahdbah,  Babylon,  and  other  ruins 
of  the  same  epoch ;  bricks  with  impressions  of  straw,  &c.,  sun- 
dried,  burnt,  and  vitrified ;  and  painted  pottery  with  colours  still 
very  perfect ;  but  after  two  hours'  unsuccessful  search  by  Messrs. 
Mitford,  Layard,  and  myself,  Mr.  Eassdm  was  the  first  to  pick 
up  a  brick  close  to  our  station,  on  which  were  well-defined  and 
indubitable  arrow-headed  characters. 

"  On  leaving  Kalah  Sherghat  we  kept  a  little  to  the  south. 
We  travelled  at  a  quick  pace  over  a  continuous  prairie  of  grasses 
and  flowering  plants,  till  we  arrived  at  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which 
rose  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  were  constituted  of 
coarse  marine-lime-stones.  From  a  mound,  upon  which  were 
a  few  graves,  we  obtained  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  but  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
valley  of  the  Tharthar  or  the  ruins  of  Al  Hadhr. 

**  Opinions  as  to  the  probable  position  of  the  latter  were  in 

1  "  Dr.  Ross's  Journey  from  Bagdad  to  Al  Hadhr,  1836-7,*'  Jour. 
R.  Geo.  See,  vol.  ix.  p.  443. 
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fkvour  of  seme  moimds  which  were  yisible  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance to  the  south-west,  and  which  turned  out  to  he  hare  hills 
of  sand- stone,  the  southern  termination  of  a  low  ridge. 

"  Changing  our  route,  we  started  to  the  north-west,  in  which 
direction  we  arrived,  after  one  and  a  quarter  hours'  ride,  at  a 
Talley  hounded  in  places  hy  rock  terraces  of  gypsum,  which 
indicated  a  widi  and  a  winter  torrent,  or  actual  water.  To 
our  joy  we  found  the  Tharthar  flowing  along  the  hottom  of 
this  vale,  and  to  our  great  comfort  the  waters  were  very  pota- 
hie.  We  proceeded  up  the  stream  in  a  direction  in  search  of 
a  ford,  which  we  &und  after  one  hour's  slow  and  irregular 
journey,  and  we  lost  half  an  hour  refreshing  ourselves  with  a 
hath.  "We  afterwards  followed  the  right  hank  of  the  stream, 
heing  unwilling,  as  evening  was  coming  on,  to  separate  our- 
selves, unless  we  actually  saw  Al  Hadhr,  from  the  water  so 
necessary  for  ourselves  and  horses.  The  river  soon  came  from 
a  more  westerly  direction,  flowing  through  a  valley  everywhere 
clad  witii  a,  luxuriant  vegetation  of  grasses,  sometimes  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  width,  at  others  only  300  or  400  yards,  and 
again  still  more  narrowed  occasionally  \>j  terraces  of  gypsum. 

"  On  the  following  morning  we  deemed  it  best  to  keep  on 
up  the  river,  but  to  travel  a  little  inwards  on  the  heights. 
This  plan  was  attended  with  p<afect  success;  and  we  had 
ridden  only  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  we  perceived  through 
the  misty  rain,  mounds,  which  we  felt  convinced  were  the 
sought-for  ruins.  Mr.  Bassdm  and  myself  hurried  on,  but 
soon  afterwards,  perceiving  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  distance,  we 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  Arabs,  who  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Shammer,  so  we  waited  for  our  friends  and  rode  all 
together  into  a  kind  of  hollow  in  which  Al  Hadhr  is  situated. 
Here  we  perceived  the  tents  of  the  Eedwins  extending  far  and 
wide  within  the  ruins  and  without  the  walls.  The  ruins  them- 
selves presented  a  magniflcent  appearance,  and  the  distance  at 
which  the  tall  bastions  appeared  to  rise,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
out  of  the  wilderness,  excited  our  surprise.  We  were  flUed 
with  a  similar  sense  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  no  doubt  in 
great  part  due  not  only  to  the  splendour  of  the  ruins,  but  also 
to  the  strange  place  where  the  traveller  meets  with  them — 
'  in  medi^  solitudine.'  "^ 

^  Boaa,  Joum.  B.  Geo.  6oc.  vol.  iz. 
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Oaoneoftbe  walls  at  AlHadhris  the£ae1j'-scalptiiredfigTire 
of  a  griffin,  witii  twisted  tail,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
alBO  relim  of  busts,  birds,  grifflnB,  &o. ;  on  the  southern  wall, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  line  of  eight  monsters, 
bulls  with  human  heads,  the  relief  reaching  to  the  shonlders  ; 
they  are  foil-faced,  and  about  tlie  size  of  life ;  a  cornice  is 
above  ;  one  hall  is  32  paces  long,  and  12  broad,  and  the  height 
must  apparently  have  been  60  feet. 

The  party  having  made  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
ruins,  and  Layard  having  taken  copies  of  various  inscriptions, 
and  sketches  of  some  sculptures,  tiiey  returned  to  Mosul. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BVBYLOK,    FEBSBFOLIB,   BBSTTHUN,   N&HB-EL-ZELB,   IVD  OTPBITS. 

HowETBS  uncertain  and  meagre  ma^  be  our  general  records 
of  the  history  of  AsByria,  we  have  still  existing  in  Tarioiia 
countrieB  Beveral  monuments  which  indisputably  indicate  the 
ancient  extent  of  the  empire.  Cuneifonn  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, and  in  Bome  instances,  ruins,  have  been  disclosed,  not 
raerely  in  Babylonia,  but  in  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  and 
Cyprus;  and  as  some  acquaintance  with  these  remaiuB  will 
importantly  aesist  in  the  investigation  of  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  we  trust  that  the  following  short 
account  of  them,  and  of  the  localities  where  they  are  found, 
will  not  be  misplaced. 

Having  already^  in  the  Historical  Section,  noticed  the  chief 
cities  of  Babylonia,  those  founded  by  Nimrod,  we  shall  now 
limit  ourselves  simply  to  a  cursory  reference  to  the  rains  of 
Babylon  and  the  other  principal  mounds  in  this  part  of  Ueso* 
potamia.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  Sirs  Nimroud, 
which,  if  not 'originally  distinct  from  Babylon  itself,  appears 
to  have  been  very  early  separated  from  it.  The  square  super- 
ficies of  the  mound  is  49,000  feet,  and  its  elevation  at  the 
Moth-east  comer  is  64  feet.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  tfnje- 
lebeh,  having  a  square  superficies  of  1 20,000  feel^  and  a  height 
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of  only  28  feet ;  beyond  these  again  is  the  mound  Amram  Ihn 
Ali^  having  an  area  of  104,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  23 
feet.  The  Mujelebeh  has  been  read  as  if  it  were  Mukalliba, 
from  Kilba,  "  the  overturned,  or  overthrown,"  whereas  a  much 
nearer  affinity  exists  in  Mujelebeh,  plural  of  Jelib,  **  a  slave 
or  captive,  the  house  of  the  captives,"  and  not  improbably  the 
residence  of  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  Babylon.  This 
reading  is  favoured  by  the  name  Hartit  and  Marut  given  to 
the  mound  by  the  natives,  from  a  tradition,  that  near  the  foot 
of  the  ruin  there  is  an  invisible  pit,  where  D'Herbelot  relates 
that  the  rebeUioiis  people  are  hung  with  their  heels  upwards 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment.* 

The  kasr,  or  palace,  is  a  mound  of  about  2100  feet  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  the  sculptures,  inscribed  bricks,  and 
glazed  and  coloured  tiles,  found  there,  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  site  of  the  large  palace  celebrated  for  its  hanging  gar. 
dens.  The  Amram  Ibn  Ali  has  been  plausibly  identi£ed  with 
the  western  palace.  These  three  groups  of  mounds  were  all 
enclosed  by  ridges  and  mounds  of  ramparts  forming  two  lines 
of  defence  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  Mujelebeh 
was  one  solid  angle ;  the  other  beyond  Amram,  and  the  third 
to  the  east.  The  fourth  quarter  is  marked  in  its  central  space 
by  the  mound  Al-Heimkr,  or  Hamiir,  an  isolated  eminence 
having  a  superficies  of  16,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  44 
feet,  with  a  ruin  on  the  summit  eight  feet  high.^  It  is  said 
that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  antique  monuments  abounded  in 
the  LamMm  marshes,  which  are  76  miles  south  of  Babylon, 
and  Arian  says,  that  the  monuments  or  tombs  of  the  Assyriai^ 
kings  were  reported  to  be  placed  in  the  marshes;  a  report 
nearly  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Boss 
found  glazed  earthenware  coffins  on  son^e  of  the  existing 
mounds.  Beyond  Sartit,  and  below  Kdt  Amarah,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  of  masonry  over  the  Tigris,  which  bridge  was  pro- 
bably on  the  line  of  road  attributed  to  Semiramis.  At  Teib,  the 
road  joins  a  causeway  of  considerable  length,  and  it  possibly 
terminated  at  or  near  Tel  Heimdr.^  It  is  to  b&  regretted  that 
none  of  the  researches  in  the  mounds  of  Babylon  have  hitherto 
thrown  any  light  on  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  Assy^ 
rian  palaces ;  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  details  which 

^  Aimneorth's  "  Beiearches  in  Assyria,"  p.  169.  >  Ainsworth. 

*  Aiosworth's  "  Besearches." 
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xniglit  be  anticipated,  we  must  conteHt  ourselves  with  tbe  fore- 
going brief  mention  of  tbe  mounds,  and  seek  elsewbere  for 
information  in  aid  of  tbe  immediate  purpose  of  tbe  present 
cbapter. 

As  tbe  Persian  empire  grew  out  of  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  Assyrian 
empire,  and  Fersepolis,  tbe  capital  of  tbat  empire,  succeeded 
to  tbose  of  Assyria,  it  is  to  Persepolis  we  sbould  naturally 
direct  our  inquiries  respecting  tbe  architecture  of  its  prede- 
cessors ;  and,  fortunately  for  our  object,  tbe  ruins  of  Persepolis 
consist  of  tbose  parts  of  tbe  buildings  which  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared  from  the  remains  in  Assyria,  such  as  gates,  columns, 
and  window-frames,  besides  the  stair-cases  of  tbe  great  plat- 
form, and  tbose  of  tbe  lesser  elevations.  Tbe  chief  features  of 
the  ruins,  however,  are  the  tall,  slender  columns  which  stand 
out  prominently  to  view,  from  which  tbe  place  has  obtained 
tbe  descriptive  appellative  of  Tel  el  Minar,  tbe  "  hill  of  mina- 
rets," the  natives  considering  tbe  columns  of  the  palaces  of  the 
kings  to  resemble  tbe  minarets  of  their  mosques.  The  remains 
of  this  magnificent  capital  lie  in  north  latitude  29"  59'  89", 
east  longitude  84®,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  ap- 
proached from  the  south-west,  is  most  imposing.  They  are 
situated  at  tbe  base  of  a  rugged  mountain,  and  tbe  artificial- 
terrace  on  which  they  are  built  commands  an  immense  plain, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  cliffs ;  tbe  plain  of  tbe  Merdasht 
is  now,  however,  only  a  swampy  wilderness,  and  a  few  solitary 
columns  and  scattered  ruins  are  all  tbat  remain  of  tbe  splendid 
city  tbat  once  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  It  is  to 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  most  copious,  ac- 
curate, and  intelligent  account  of  Persian  antiquities  in  general, 
and  to  bis  Travels,  therefore,  must  we  turn  for  tbe  best  de- 
scription of  Persepolis.  Sir  Robert  conjectures,  from  tbe 
mounds  and  fragments  scattered  about  in  various  directions, 
tbat  tbe  capital  originally  extended  from  tbe  pillared  ruins 
along  the  whole  foot  of  the  mountain,  connecting  itself  with 
Nakshi  Roustam,  and  thence  spreading  over  the  plain  to  the 
north-west.  Tbe  most  conspicuous  of  tbe  existing  remains 
being  ihe  Tel-el-Minar,  tbe  palace  thus  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  :*  "  This  stately  fabric,  or  citadel,  was  surrounded  with 
a  treble  wall ;  tbe  first  was  sixteen  cubits  high,  adorned  with 
many  Bumptuous  buildings  and  aspiring  turrets.  Tbe  second 
.     .  ^  Diod.  Sic,  bk.  xvii.  c.  7. 
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was  like  to  the  first,  but  as  high  again  as  the  other.  The  third 
was  drawn  like  a  quadrant,  four  square,  sixty  cubits  high,  all 
of  the  hardest  marble,  and  so  cemented  as  to  continue  for  ever* 
On  the  four  sides  are  brazen  gates,  near  to  which  are  gallows 
(or  i^roBses)  of  brass  twenty  cubits  high ;  these  were  raised  to 
terrify  the  beholders,  and  the  other  for  the  better  strength- 
ening and  fortifying  the  place.  On  the  east  side  of  the  citadel^ 
about  4G0  feet  distant,  stood  a  mount  called  the  Eoyal  Mount, 
for  here  are  all  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  many  apartments 
and  little  cells  being  cut  into  the  midst  of  the  rocks ;  into 
which  cells  there  is  no  direct  passage,  but  the  coffins  with  the 
dead  bodies  are  by  instruments  hoisted  up,  and  so  let  down 
into  these  vaults.  In  this  city  were  many  stately  lodgings^ 
both  for  the  king  and  his  soldiers,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
and  treasury  chambers  most  commodiously  contriyed  for  the 
laying  up  of  money." 

Sir  Robert's  investigations  included  that  part  of  the  moun* 
tain  situated  behind  the  platform  which  Diodorus  describes,  as 
this  division  of  the  hill  probably  comprises  the  Eoyal  Mount, 
where  the  tombs  are  found,  and  likewise  on  the  ground  above 
appear  several  mounds  and  stony  heaps,  marking  three  distinct 
lines  of  walls  and  towers.  The  artiJicial  plain  on  which  the 
ruins  stand  is  a  very  irregular  shape,  the  west  front  being 
1425  feet  long;  the  north,  926;  and  the  south,  802  feet. 
The  surface  has  become  very  uneven  from  the  fallen  ruins  and 
accumulated  soil ;  but  to  the  north-west  masses  of  the  native 
rock  show  themselves,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  original 
implements  with  which  the  mass  has  been  hewn.  In  the 
deeper  cavities  beyond  the  face  of  the  artificial  plain,  a  partially 
worked  quarry  is  visible.  liTothing  can  exceed  the  strength 
and  beauty  with  which  the  rocky  terrace  has  been  constructed ; 
its  steep  faces  are  formed  of  dark -grey  marble,  cut  into  gigantic 
square  blocks,  exquisitely  polished,  and  without  mortar,  fitted 
with  such  precision,  that  when  first  executed  the  platform 
must  have  appeared  as  part  of  the  solid  mountain  itself.  The 
present  height  of  the  platform  from  the  plain  is  30  feet ;  but 
Sir  Robert's  observations  satisfied  him  that  the  clearing  away 
of  the  rubbish  would  give  an  additional  depth  of  20  feet^ 
and  probably  more ;  though,  on  the  southern  side,  it  could 
never  have  exceeded  30  feet;  while  to  the  north  it  varies 
from  16  to  26  feet.    This  artificial  plain  consists  of  three  ter- 
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races ;  the  lowest,  embracing  the  entire  length  of  the  southenir 
face,  is  183  feet  in  width;  the  second  contains  the  general 
area ;  and  the  most  elevated  was  wholly  coTcred  with  magni- 
ficent buildings.  Along  the  edge  of  the  lowest  terrace  appear 
fragments  like  a  parapet  waU,  worked  with  the  same  colossal 
strength  and  gigantic  proportions  which  distinguish  the  rest  of 
the  edifice ;  and  on  tiie  edge  of  the  highest  terrace  to  the 
south,  are  decided  marks  of  a  strong  range  of  railing  or  pali- 
sadoes,  the  signs  of  which,  however,  cease  at  th€  top  of  the 
flight  of  steps  which  connect  this  terrace  with  the  one  beneath, 
two  large  holes  being  cut  deeply  in  the  stone  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  to  receive  the  pivots  of  the  gates  that  anciently  closed 
this  entrance.  The  only  ascent  from  the  plain  to  the  summit 
of  the  platform  is  by  a  magnificent  staircase  situated  on  the 
western  side,  but  not  in  the  centre,  for  the  mean  distance  is  so 
much  as  961  feet  from  the  southern  face,  and  only  208  feet 
from  the  northern  (see  1  on  plan  Fig.  29).  The  staircase 
consists  of  a  double  flight  of  steps,  rising  from  the  north  and 
south  with  so  gentle  an  inclination,  that  Sir  Robert  Porter  in- 
variably rode  his  horse  up  and  down  them  during  his  visits  to 
the  summit.  Each  step  is  Si  inches  high  and  22  feet  long,  and 
the  blocks  of  marble  of  which  they  are  composed  are  so  large 
as  to  allow  10  or  14  steps  to  be  cut  into  each  solid  mass.  In  aJl 
they  number  55,  and  the  space  they  cover  is  67  feet  by  22  feet. 
On  ascending  the  first  flight,  an  irregular  landing-place  presents 
itself,  of  37  feet  by  44  feet,  from  whence  springs  a  second 
flight  formed  of  48  steps,  and  covering  59  feet  by  22  feet.  A 
couple  of  corresponding  staircases  on  the  opposite  side  meet 
them,  and  terminate  on  the  grand  level  of  tiie  platform  by  a 
landing-place  occupying  64  feet,  so  that  the  whole  extent  of 
the  base  from  end  to  end  was  388  feet,  while  a  line  dropped 
from  the  upper  landing  produced  a  distance  of  29  feet ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  visible  height  of  the 
platform  is  not  much  more  than  half  its  original  elevation 
from  the  plain,  so  that  the  lengths  of  the  flights  must  have 
been  abridged  in  the  same  manner.  On  reaching  the  platform, 
the  lofty  front  of  an  immense  portal  (see  2  on  plan)  at  once 
presents  itself,  the  interior  faces  or  jambs  being  sculptured 
into  the  forms  of  two  colossal  bulls  looking  towards  the  west. 
They  are  elevated  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and 
at  a  considerable  height  over  their  backs  are  small  compart* 
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mentfl  filled  with  arrow-headed  inscriptions.  The  heads  of 
the  bulls  are  entirely  gone,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  any 
cornice  or  roof  which  may  have  connected  the  gateway  at  the 
top.  The  dimensions  of  each  wall  forming  the  sides  of  the 
portal  are,  breadth  5  feet,  length  21  feet,  and  height  80  feet; 
the  walls  are  12  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
flagged  with  beautifully-polished  slabs  cut  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rock.  Proceeding  through  the  portal  24  feet  in  a 
direct  line,  Sir  Robert  found  the  remains  of  four  magnificent 
columns  (see  3  on  plan) ;  they  are  placed  22  feet  apart,  and 
24  feet  beyond  them  is  yet  a  second  portal  (see  4  on  plan),  re- 
sembling the  first,  except  that  the  length  is  only  18  feet,  and 
that  the  bulls  have  wings,  and  human  heads  with  cylindrical 
caps  surmounted  with  a  coronet  and  roses,  and  surrounded  by 
three  bulls* -horns,  in  all  respects  almost  identical  with  the 
symbolic  images  since  found  at  Khorsabad.  At  the  distance 
of  1 62  feet  to  the  right  of  this  portal  stands  the  magnificent 
terrace  that  supports  the  multitude  of  columns  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  One  object  alone  arrests  attention  in  our  pro- 
gress, namely,  a  cistern  in  dimensions  18  feet  by  16  feet, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  it  was  filled  with  water  by  means 
of  subterraneous  aqueducts,  and  as  another  of  these  subterra- 
nean channels  runs  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  west,  a  corree- 
ponding  reservoir  probably  lay  in  that  direction.  Sir  Robert 
says  that  "  on  drawing  near  the  Chehel  Minar,  or  Palace  of 
Porty  Pillars,  the  eye  is  riveted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautiful 
decorations  of  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  up  to  them. 
This  superb  approach  (see  5  on  plan)  consists  of  a  double 
staircase,  projecting  considerably  before  the  northern  face  of 
the  terrace,  the  whole  length  being  212  feet ;  and  at  each  ex- 
tremity, east  and  west,  rises  another  range  of  steps;  again 
about  the  middle,  and  projecting  from  it  18  feet,  appear  two 
smaller  flights  rising  from  the  same  points,  where  the  extent 
of  the  range,  including  a  landing-place  of  20  feet,  amounts  to 
86  feet.  The  ascent  is  extremely  gradual,  each  flight  con- 
taining only  thirty  low  steps,  none  exceeding  4  inches  in 
height,  the  tread  14  inches,  and  the  length  16  feet.  The 
whole  front  of  the  vast  range  is  covered  with  sculpture,"  the 
space  immediately  under  the  landing-place  being  divided  into 
three  compartments.  The  centre  may  probably  once  have  con- 
tained an  inscription ;  in  t^at  to  the  left  are  four  standing 
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figures  babited  in  long  robes  and  buskins ;  tbey  wear  a  fluted 
fiat-topped  cap;  from  tbeir  sboulders  hang  their  bow  and 
quiver,  and  they  hold  in  both  hands  a  short  spear.  On  the 
right  of  the  centre  tablet  are  three  similar  figures  facing  to- 
wards  the  others;  they,  however,  have  neither  bows  nor 
quivers,  but  carry  only  the  spear,  with  the  addition  of  a  shield 
resembling  a  Boeotian  buckler  on  the  left  arm. 

''  As  this  seems  to  have  been  the  grand  approach  to  the 
palace  above,  doubtless  the  spearmen  just  described  must  have 
been  intended  to  pourtray  the  royal  guards,  the  fashion  of 
whose  dress  perfectly  accords  with  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Herodotus  (Terpsichore,  c.  49).'*  Sir  Robert  remarks,  that 
he  did  not  find  anything  like  what  we  should  call  a  sword, 
and  that  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  a  sword,  though 
Xenophon  does  (Cyrop.  viii.).  On  the  side  corresponding  with 
the  slo^te  of  the  stairs,  runs  a  line  of  figures  21  inches  high, 
answering  in  number  to  the  steps,  each  one  of  which  appears 
to  form  a  pedestal  for  its  relative  figure.  A  narrow  border  of 
open  roses  finishes  the  upper  edge  of  the  frieze,  while  an  equal 
number  of  figures  ornament  the  interior  face  of  the  same  stair- 
case. **  Two  angular  spaces,  on  each  side  of  the  correspond- 
ing groups  of  spearmen  described  on  the  surface  of  the  stair- 
case, are  filled  with  duplicate  representations  of  a  fight  between 
a  lion  and  a  bull."  The  objects  on  the  face  of  the  next  fiight 
of  stairs  include,  in  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the  slope 
of  the  stairs,  a  repetition  of  the  contest  between  the  lion  and 
the  bull,  occupying  a  length  of  23  feet.  It  is  divided  by 
an  almost  obliterated  inscription,  which  reaches  nearly  from 
top  to  bottom.  From  this  tablet  commence  the  lines  of 
three  rows  of  sculpture,  covering  an  expanse  of  68  feet,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  outward  approach. 
Of  the  upper  row,  only  the  lower  extremities  remain,  the  rest 
liaving  risen  above  the  level  of  the  terrace  to  form  a  kind  of 
parapet,  which  is  now  entirely  broken  away,  though  vestiges 
of  it  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  ground  below.  A  border 
of  roses  separates  each  row  of  bas-reliefs,  which  consists  of  an 
oflScer  introducing  a  procession  of  people  bearing  implements 
and  tribute.  (See  Xenophon' s  description  of  first  grand  pro- 
cession of  Cyrus, — Cyrop.  viii.)  Each  figure  carries  a  lotos, 
the  symbol  of  divinity,  purity,  and  abundance,  and  regarded 
by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  sanctity.     **  On  ascending  the 
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platform  on  which  the  Palace  of  Chehel  Uinar  once  stood, 
nothing  can  he  more  etrikiDg  than  a  view  of  its  ruins  ;  bo  vast 
and  magnificent,  bo  Jallen  and  mutilated 
and  silent.  The  immense  ipace  of  the 
nppei  platform  stretches  to  north  and 
south  350  feet,  and  from  east  to  west 
380,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  broken  capitals,  shafts,  and  pil- 
lars, and  countless  fragments  of  build- 
ings ;  some  of  which  are  richly  orna- 
mented with  the  most  exquisite  sculp- 
ture." The  pillars  were  distributed  in 
four  divisiona,  a  centre  of  six  deep 
every  way,  a  northern  division  con- 
sisting of  a  double  rank,  six  in  each, 
equidistant  from  one  another,  and  fall- 
ing 20  feet  back  from  the  landing-place 
of  the  stairs;  and  two  similar  divisions 
of  twelve  columns  arranged  in  double 
lanka  flanking  each  of  the  sides  east 
and  west.  "  On  the  western  side  (6 
on  plan),  they  seem  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  for  there  this  upper  terrace 
rises  stupendously  from  the  plaiu  be- 
neath ;  its  perpendicular  on  that  face 
descending  directly  to  the  level  earth, 
whereas  the  base  of  the  other  three 
sides  meets  the  interventiou  of  the  vast 
table  surface  of  the  great  platform," 
on  which  this  more  eierat«d  part  is 
snperimposed.  From  the  western  to 
tlie  eastern  range  (No.  8),  the  distance 
is  266  feet.  The  form  of  these  columns 
is  the  same  in  all,  and  very  beautiful 
(Fig.  28) ;  the  total  height  of  each  is 
60  feet,  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
16,  and  its  length  from  the  base  to  the 
capital  44  ;  the  shaft  is  finely  fluted, 
Fit.38.— raB9Knii.tuii  the  lower  extremity  being  bound  by  a 
™'"""-  cincture,   from  whence  devolves  the 

pedestal  in  the  form  of  the  cup  and  leaves  of  a  pendant  lotus. 
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The  name  of  a  Greek,  in  Greek  characterp,  has  heen  found  en- 
graved on  the  base  of  a  column  at  Persepolis. 

The  capitals  which  remain  show  that  they  were  once  sur- 
mounted by  an  upper  capital  in  the  form  of  the  head,  breast, 
and  bent  forelegs  of  a  bull,  richly  ornamented  with  collars, 
and  other  trappings ;  which  bust-like  portion  of  the  animal  is 
nnited  at  the  back  to  a  corresponding  bust  of  another  bull, 
both  joining  just  behind  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  a  cavity 
between,  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  a  square  beam  of  wood 
or  stone,  to  connect  the  colonnade.  The  heads  of  the  bulls 
forming  these  capitals  take  the  direction  of  the  faces  of  the 
respective  fronts  of  the  terrace.  Sir  Bobert  observes,  that 
the  posts  of  the  tombs  at  Nakshi  Eoustam  afford  evidence 
that  the  pillars  were  intended  to  be  so  connected,  and  he 
likewise  suggests  that  the  superstructure  was  probably  of 
timber,  overlaid  with  a  thin  covering  of  stone  to  protect  it 
from  tiie  weather.  The  centre  body  of  thirty- six  columns 
(see  7  on  plan)  stood  at  a  distance  of  60  feet  from  the  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides ;  but  the  height  of  the  columns  is 
only  55  feet,  and  the  capitals  are  quite  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, resembling  those  at  the  portal,  where  the  winged  bull  is  so 
conspicuous.  Another  peculiarity  attached  to  the  middle  group 
of  columns  is,  that  their  pedestals  rise  some  feet  higher  than 
those  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  stone-work  being 
rough,  and  projecting  in  unshaken  blocks,  as  if  to  sustain  an 
additionally  elevated  pavement,  whence  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  marble  pavement  was  covered  with  a  flooring  of  some 
costly  wood  which  enclosed  the  rough  pedestals,  and  on  which 
might  have  been  erected  the  throne  of  the  king.  (See  1  Kings 
vii.  3 — 7;  2  Chron.  ix.  17,  19.)  The  representations  of  pro- 
cessions bearing  tribute,  the  faces  all  turned  to  the  entrance 
which  fronted  this  group  of  columns,  appeared  to  mark  their 
approach  thither  to  some  important  object,  which  could  scarcely 
be  less  than  the  king.  The  nearest  building  to  the  Chehel 
Minar  (No.  9),  stands  upon  a  terrace  elevated  about  7  or  8  feet, 
and  occupying  a  space  of  170  feet  by  95.  It  is  approached 
from  th€  west  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  the  fragments  of 
which  show  that  they  also  had  been  decorated  with  sculptured 
guards  and  other  figures.  The  eastern  side  is  so  heaped  with 
fallen  ruins  and  earth  that  no  trace  of  stairs  is  visible,  but  to 
the  south  the  whole  &ce  of  the  terrace  which  sustains  this 
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Btnicture  is  occupied  with  a  superb  flight  (No.  10),  the  landing 
place  of  which  embraces  nearly  48  feet  by  10.  The  front 
is  divided  by  an  inscribed  tablet,  on  each  side  of  which  stand 
spearmen  of  gigantic  height.  Upon  ascending  this  terrace  we 
And  towards  the  north  an  open  space  65  feet  wide,  on  which 
appear  the  foundations  of  some  narrow  walls ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  space,  40  feet  towards  the  south,  stand  two  lofty 
entrances  of  four  upright  solid  blocks  of  marble  of  a  nearly 
black  colour ;  within  the  portals  of  each,  as  in  all  the  portals 
that  seem  like  public  entrances  into  hall  and  chamber  through- 
out these  ruins,  are  bas-reliefs  of  two  guards.  On  the  imme- 
diate verge  of  the  landing-place  from  the  western  flight  of 
steps,  we  enter  a  portal  of  these  guards ;  and  at  a  very  few 
paces  onward  pass  through  a  second  doorway  into  a  room  (Ko. 
9),  48  feet  square.  From  this  chamber  two  doors  open  to  the 
north,  two  to  the  west,  one  to  the  south,  and  formerly  two  to  the 
east,  and  all  have  on  their  several  sides  duplicate  bas-reliefs  of  a 
royal  personage,  with  two  attendants,  one  of  whom  holds  an 
umbrella ;  inscriptions  are  over  the  heads  of  all  these  groups. 
On  three  sides  of  the  room  are  several  niches,  each  excavated 
in  one  solid  stone,  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  Ave  in  height,  and 
six  in  width ;  they  have  been  highly  polished,  and  upright 
lines  of  cuneiform  run  along  their  edges.  Opening  to  the 
south  in  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  five  feet,  are  four 
"windows,  10  feet  high  ;  and,  finally,  this  room  contains  three 
bas-reliefs,  consisting  of  single  combats  between  a  man  and  a 
lion ;  a  man  and  a  griffin ;  and  a  man  and  an  animal  with  the 
head  of  a  wolf,  the  fore  legs  and  body  of  a  lion,  neck  scaled 
or  feathered,  wings  which  extend  nearly  to  its  tail,  which 
is  formed  of  a  series  of  bones  like  the  vertebras  of  the  back, 
hind  legs  like  an  eagle,  and  crooked  horn  projecting  from  its 
head.  There  is  a  division  (No.  12)  of  the  building  open  to 
the  south  48  feet  by  30  feet,  and  terminating  on  each  side  on 
the  landing  of  the  stairs  by  two  square  pillars,  of  one  block  of 
marble,  22  feet  high,  covered  in  different  ranges  with  a  variety 
of  inscriptions,  Cuphic,  cuneiform,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Traces 
of  a  double  colonnade  are  still  visible  along  the  open  space 
which  lies  between  the  western  brink  of  the  great  terrace,  and 
the  western  face  of  the  building.  **  We  have  now,"  says  Sir 
Jlobert,  "  mentioned  the  ascent  of  three  terraces  from  the  na- 
tural ground  of  the  plain, — first,  the  grand  platform  which 
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Bupports  all  the  oiliers ;  second,  the  Chehel  Minar  terrace ; 
third,  the  terrace  that  sustains  the  edifice  of  the  double  cham- 
bers last  described.  A  fourth  eleTation  of  the  same  kind  pre- 
Bents  itself  at  96  feet  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Its 
summit  is  on  a  leyel  with  the  last  ....  and  a  flight  of  sadly 
mutilated  steps  in  two  ascents  of  fifteen  each,  is  found  at  the 
north-west  corner ;  on  these  are  the  vestiges  of  much  fine 
bas-relief  decoration.  On  the  plane  of  the  terrace  is  a  square 
of  96  feet;  38  feet  of  the  western  side  was  occupied  by  the 
depth  of  the  approaches  just  described,  whence  ran  along  in 
direct  lines  (No.  13)  the  bases  of  ten  columns,  their  diameter 
being  three  feet  three  inches,  and  standing  10  feet  equidistant 
from  each  other :  doubtless  there  was  a  continued  piazza  along 
every  side  :  58  feet  of  this  terrace  at  its  south-west  angle  is 
surmounted  by  an  additional  square  elevation,  the  whole  depth 
of  which,  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  is  62  feet ;  and  above 
its  upper  surface  are  the  lower  parts  of  twelve  pillars,  divided 
into  three  rows,  of  the  same  diameter  and  distance  from  each 
other  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  colonnade." 

Immediately  beyond  this  comparatively  small  terrace  rises 
a  fifth  and  much  more  extensive  elevation,  of  which  the  plan 
seems  to  indicate  part  of  the  dwelling  quarters  of  the  royal 
residence,  for  the  different  offices  were  not  only  divided  into 
courts,  but  were  often  distinct  buildings.  The  site  of  this 
fifth  terrace  rises,  even  now,  upwards  of  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  vast  foundation ;  beginning  at  the  southern  side, 
we  find  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  two  flights  of  narrow 
steps  (No.  18)  descending  to  a  lower  level  of  30  feet.  Several 
faces  of  the  building  are,  at  present,  only  marked  by  their 
foundations,  with  the  exception  of  one  window  to  the  west, 
and  three  to  the  east ;  which  open  into  a  couple  of  correspond- 
ing wings,  each  subdivided  into  three  spacious  apartments,  the 
outer  ones  alone  communicating  with  the  external  pillared 
courts  (No.  16).  In  the  centre  of  these  courts  stand  the  plinths 
of  four  small  columns,  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  but 
placed  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  of  16  feet 
from  the  door  that  leads  into  a  noble  hall  of  90  feet  square, 
the  pavement  of  which  is  marked  by  the  sites  of  36  pillars, 
three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  a  corresponding  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  conducts  into  the  second  open 
court  of  four  pillars  (No.  16).     Another  portal  leads  to  the 
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south,  and  a  fotirtti  and  fifth  to  the  north  into  a  lai^  veBtibule 
(No.  15)  the  whole  width  of  the  hall,  and  supported  hy  eight 
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1.  Double  staircase  to  ascend  the  great 
platform.    Western  side. 

2.  Bulls  at  entrance  of  portal. 

3.  Fonr  columns  forming  part  of  hall  of 
entrance. 


4.  Bulls,  with  human  heads  and  wings, 
belonging  to  the  eastern  end  of  portal. 

5.  Double  flight  of  stairs  to  Tel  el  Minar. 

6.  Western  colonnade  of  ditto. 

7.  Centre  columns  of  ditto. 
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sitnilar  colnmns.  Two  doors  pointing  east  and  west  lead  from 
the  yestibule  into  six  smaller  rooms,  and  from  similar  found- 
ations they  probably  joined  others  still  more  to  the  north ;  the 
-windows  are  each  formed  of  four  large  blocks  of  marble,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  six  feet,  in  height  they  are  four  feet 
eight  inches,  and  in  width  three  feet  six  inches ;  on  the  inner 
faces  of  those  that  light  the  rooms  are  duplicate  bas-reliefB 
occupying  the  whole  surface,  and  consisting  of  two  figures  in 
each.  Of  other  buildings  upon  the  great  platform  is  one  210 
feet  square  (No.  21),  entered  on  each  side  by  doors  guarded 
by  colossal  statues  of  bulls  (No.  22)  on  pedestals,  18  feet  in 
length  by  five  feet  in  height.  Two  of  the  doors  are  adorned 
with  sculpture,  the  highest  compartment  containing  the  king 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  footstool  at  his  feet,  and  over 
his  head  a  canopy  with  borders  of  lions  and  bulls :  behind  the 
king  stand  his  fan-bearer,  armour-bearer,  and  a  third  attend- 
ant, and  beneath  him  are  five  successive  ranges  of  guards,  each 
range  being  separated  from  that  above  by  a  border  of  rosettes  : 
the  whole  friezes  indicating,  according  to  the  surmise  of  Sir 


8.  Eastern  colonnade  of  ditto. 

9.  Building  on  second  platform  7  or  8  feet 

above  the  level  of  that  of  Tel  el  Mi- 
nar,  and  double  flight  of  stairs  at  sides 
towards  the  open  country,  and  leading 
to  a  portal,  irith  guards  holding  spear 
and  shield. 

10.  Flight  of  stairs  to  landing,  48  feet  by 

10.  On  the  open  space  at  the  side, 
appear  foundations  of  narrow  walls : 
at  the  side  of  the  building  facing  this 
open  space  are  lofty  entrances  of  four 
solid  upright  blocks  of  marble. 

11.  Room  id  feet  square,  entered  at  the 
XK>rtals  with  guards,  as  at  9,  and  on 
north  by  doorways,  on  which  are  bas- 
reliefs  of  king  and  two  attendants. 

12.  Division  of  buUding,  48  feet  by  SO, 
open  to  the  south ;  each  wall  is  ter- 
minated by  square  pillars,  29  feet 
high,  inscribed  in  four  languages. 

18.  Flight  of  steps  and  portal,  whence 
double  line  of  columns  3  feet  3  in 
diameter ;  they  stand  on  a  terrace  96 
feet  square,  upon  which  is  an  eleva- 
tion 58  feet  by  63,  containing  twelve 
columns. 

14.  Flight  of  stairs  to  fifth  terrace. 

16b  Vestibule  with  eight  columns. 

16.  Pillared  courts. 

17.  Four  strong  supports  like  pedestals 

to  uphold  some  body  of  great  weight. 


18.  Two  flights  of  narrow  steps  descend- 
ing to  a  lower  level. 

19.  Colossal  masses  of  stone  forming  sides 
of  large  portals  leading  into  an  edifice 
96  feet  square ;  on  the  interior  face  of 
that  to  the  east,  are  sculptured  three 
figures,  12  feet  in  height;  in  the 
centre  are  four  pillars. 

20.  Quadrangular  building  48  feet  square, 
upon  the  level  of  great  platform  and 
adjoining  chamber  open  to  the  south. 
This  edifiee  was  lighted  by  a  range 
of  lofty  windows. 

21.  Structure  210  feet  square. 

22.  Colossal  bulls  on  pedestals  18  feet  in 
length  by  6  in  height  They  are 
near  doors  adorned  with  sculpture, 
one  compartment  containing  king, 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  with  a 
footstool  at  his  feet.  Over  his  head 
a  canopy,  with  borders  of  lions  and 
bulls. 

28.  Bulls  which  have  formed  sides  of  great 

gateway  like  that  at  2. 
24.  Enormous  insulated  column. 
26.  Cistern. 

26.  Reservoir  communicating  by  subter- 
ranean channels  with  cistern. 

27.  Excavated  tombs  resembling  those  at 
Naksh-i-Roustam ;  they  are  72  feet 
broad  by  ISO  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  two  compartments. 

K   2 
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Eobert,  the  throne  on  an  elevation  of  five  steps,  with  the  ranks 
of  guards  who  stood  before  it ;  six  of  the  remaining  doors  of 
this  edifice  are  sculptured  with  colossal  double  guards  ;  while 
on  four  others  are  sculptured  human  figures  in  combat  with 
lions  and  other  animals. 

.  Adjoining  the  terraced  platform,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  Tel  el  Minar,  are  two  excavated  tombs,  72  feet 
broad  by  130  feet  high,  resembling  those  at  Nakshi  Eoustam, 
which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  Por  further  details  of  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  we  must  refer  to  the  foregoing  plan. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  some  excavations  conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus  in  and  among  the  ruins  of  Susa  during  the 
year  1853,  brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  which  agrees  in  every  particular  of  plan 
with  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes  of  Persepolis ;  and  on  the  base 
of  a  column  of  some  ruins  of  the  same  city,  an  inscription 
was  discovered  recording  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  son  of  Aris- 
tarchus,  one  of  the  royal  bodyguard,  and  stating  that  Arreneides 
was  governor  of  Susiana  at  that  time. 

In  the  valley  of  Mourgaub,  which  lies  about  49  miles  north- 
east of  Persepolis,  are  numerous  ruins, — the  first  which  arrests 
observation  being  a  platform  of  hewn  stones  raised  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  rock  which  it  adjoins.  The  length  of  the  front 
measures  300  feet ;  its  sides  to  where  they  touch  the  hill  298 
feet;  and  the  height  is  38  feet  6  inches,  formed  of  14  tiers 
of  blocks  of  white  marble.  Every  stone  of  the  upper  hori- 
zontal surface  is  joined  with  the  utmost  nicety,  being  carefully 
clamped  to  its  neighbour.  There  is  no  trace  of  colusins  upon 
the  top  of  the  platform,  but  this,  as  Sir  Eobert  remarks,  forms 
no  conclusive  reason  why  a  superstructure  should  not  have 
existed  there ;  its  general  appearance  is  rather  that  of  extend- 
ing the  horizontal  surface  of  the  rock  above,  than  of  forming 
a  base  for  any  heavy  bulwark  on  its  summit,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  supporting  fortifications ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  called  by  Pliny  the  Castle  of  Pasargadae,  occupied  by  the 
Magi,  and  wherein  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  On  the  plain,  at 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.W.  of  this  platform,  is  a  square  tower- 
like building,  about  nine  feet  each  way  ;  and  49  feet  high ;  it 
was  formed  of  blocks  of  marble,  each  measuring  three  feet  six 
inches.  Another  quarter  of  a  mile  due  south  is  a  squtire  pillar 
of  only  two  stones,  one  over  the  other ;  the  lower  one  is  1 2 
feet  high,  the  other  about  seven  or  eight  feet ;  the  whole  ter- 
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minated  above  with  some  broken  work  like  a  ledge.  The 
faces  were  each  nearly  four  feet  wide,  and  on  that  towards  the 
north  was  an  inscription  of  four  lines  in  the  arrow-headed 
character.  Proceeding  S.E.  for  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  a  low  mound  is  reached,  which  bears  evident  marks 
of  having  been  ascended  by  steps.  From  the  centre  of  it  rises 
a  perfectly  round  column,  finely  polished  ;  the  base  is  buried 
in  rubbish,  and  the  capital  is  gone,  but  the  length  of  the  shaft 
is  not  less  than  40  or  50  feet,  and  the  circumference  measures 
10  feet.  A  spacious  marble  platform  supports  this  immense 
fragment,  the  square  shape  of  its  area  being  marked  by  four 
pillars  of  similar  style  and  dimensions  to  that  just  described. 
The  four  are  distant  from  each  other  108  feet,  and  on  one  ^de 
of  each  was  an  inscription  which  labelled  several  parts  of  the 
ruins,  there  being  no  difference  between  any  of  them.  A 
third  mass  of  marble,  in  a  yet  more  mutilated  state,  stands 
30  feet  in  front  of  these,  dividing  exactly  the  middle  of  the 
surface  of  the  square.  The  couple  of  stones  remaining  are 
both  inscribed.  On  the  south-east  is  an  immense  platform 
elevation  belonging  to  a  former  building,  now  entirely  swept 
away,  and  which  but  for  one  fragment  could  only  be  marked 
by  the  bases  on  which  stood  its  ancient  columns.  Its  shape 
is  a  parallelogram,  150  feet  by  81,  divided  by  two  rows  of  pe- 
destals of  white  marble,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  of 
the  dark  rock  of  the  country,  and  six  feet  square.  The  sizes 
of  these  pedestals  varied  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  they 
were  15  feet  apart ;  but  in  the  tran verse  way  towards  the 
centre  they  left  an  opening  of  21  feet,  and  an  equal  space 
from  side  to  side.  This  inequality  in  their  dimensions.  Sir 
Bobert  surmises,  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tel  el  Minar,  be 
intended,  some  to  support  an  elevated  floor,  and  others  to  sus- 
tain columns.  At  about  six  feet  distant  from  the  K.E.  side  of 
the  building,  and  standing  out  in  a  parallel  point  to  its  centre, 
is  a  square  pillar  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is 
formed  of  one  single  block,  about  15  feet  high,  and  is  sculp, 
tured  with  a  curious  bas-relief  surmounted  by  a  compartment 
containing  a  repetition  of  the  usual  inscription.  The  has* 
relief  consists  of  a  profile  of  a  man  clothed  in  a  long  garment 
fitting  rather  close  to  the  body,  and  bordered  by  a  wavy  fringe 
and  small  roses ;  this  bordering  runs  up  the  side  of  the  dress 
to  the  bend  of  the  arm.    His  right  arm  is  upraised,  with  his 
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hand  open  and  elevated,  and  from  his  shoulders  issue  four 
wings;  two,  spreading  on  each  side,  reach  high  above  his 
head,  and  the  other  two  are  depressed,  nearly  touching  his 
feet.  His  head  is  covered  with  a  cap  close  to  the  skull,  and 
showing  a  small  portion  of  hair  beneath  it,  and  the  hair  is 
short,  bushy,  and  curled  with  great  regularity.  The  most 
singular  part  of  the  sculpture,  however,  is  the  Egyptian  orna- 
ment upon  his  head,  which  we  have  given  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter (see  Fig.  14).  The  figure  from  head  to  foot  measures 
seven  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  stone  where  he  stands  is  five 
feet  two  inches.^ 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  S.W,  of  these  remains  is 
found  a  quadrangle  of  about  60  or  80  feet  on  every  side,  a  great 
gate  appearing  to  have'  opened  from  it  to  the  S.E.  A  con- 
tinued range  of  small  dark  chambers  even  with  the  ground 
runs  along  the  four  sides  of  this  square,  with  each  a  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high  opening  into  the  quadrangle  ;  over  the 
flat  lintel  of  these  cell-like  entrances  Jies  a  huge  stone,  much 
larger  every  way  than  the  doors  were  in  length.  About  200 
yards  further  south  rises  the  structure  called  by  the  natives  the 
tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon,  but  which  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  describe.  Before  visiting  the  mountain  of  sepulchres 
at  iNaksh-i-Roustam,  Sir  Eobert  examined  what  is  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  Tacht-e-Taoosht,  Hareem  of  Jamshid,  a  high 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  we  see  a  magnificent  and  solitary 
column  nearly  resembling  those  at  PersepoHs,  standing  pre- 
eminent over  a  crowd  of  ruins  which  had  evidently  belonged 
to  some  very  ancient  and  stately  edifice.  Seven  similar  columns 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  a  few  yards  N.E.  of  them  are 
remains  of  thick  walls,  and  yet  unmutilated  marble  work  of 
several  large  door-frames.  The  entire  surface  of  the  terrace 
is  covered  with  mounds  of  ruins  of  apparently  two  distinct 
edifices,  a  palace  and  a  temple,  with  evidences  besides  of  forti- 
fications. Leaving  this  platform  the  next  object  Sir  Eobert 
investigated  was  the  Ncd^sh-i-Eoustam.  The  face  of  the 
mountain  is  almost  a  perpendicular  cliff  scarcely  less  than  300 
yards  high ;  of  a  whitish  kind  of  marble,  in  which  have  been 
cut  sculptures  and  excavations  placed  very  near  each  other, 
find  within  the  space  of  not  quite  the  height  of  the  mountain. 

1  Porter's  TrayeU,  vol.  1.  p.  492. 
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Those  highest  on  the  rock  are  four,  and  evidently  were  intended 
for  tombs,  one  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
As  they  present  -no  exterior  differences  we  may  suppose  that 
they  vary  but  little  within,  so  that  a  description  of  one  may 
generally  describe  them  all.     The  one  examined  by  Sir  Eobert 
consists  of  an  excavation  of  about  14  feet,  in  a  form  something 
resembling  the  Qreek  cross,  the  upright  division  of  which  could 
not  be  less  than  100  feet  from  end  to  end.      The  transverse 
lines  present  the  front  of  the  tomb,  and  the  highest  compart- 
znent  is  thickly  sculptured  with  figures.      The  entire  front 
occupying  a  breadth  of  53  feet,  is  ornamented  by  four  pilas- 
ters about  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
cavemed  side  of  the  excavation.     The  bases  terminate  by  a 
plinth  projecting  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  shafts  are 
crowned  by  the  double  bulls  before  described,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  a  horn  issues  from  the  foreheads  of  these.    An 
additional  capital  (composed  of  three  square  stones  piled  on 
each  other,  the  smallest  and  lowest  fitting  into  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  bulls'  necks,  and  the  largest  stone  at  the  top)  sup- 
ports an  architrave  without  any  decoration  excepting  a  row  of 
modillons  near  its  upper  edge.     Between  the  two  centre  pilas- 
ters is  the  entrance,  of  which  the  door-frame  is  finely  propor- 
tioned, having  a  carved  and  projecting  architrave  fluted  and 
divided  into  leaves  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  apparent  door  is 
only  marked  like  one,  the  entrance  being  confined  to  a  square 
space  of  four  feet  six  inches  high  in  its  lower  compartment. 
The  division  above  the  front  of  the  tomb  is  the  excavation 
which  contains  the  friezes,  and  is  cut  into  a  sort  of  frame  en- 
closing them.     The  representation  within  consists  of  a  double 
row  of  1 4  figures,  each  with  their  hands  raised  over  their 
heads,  supporting  two  beautiful  cornices :  they  are  all  habited 
in  short  tunics  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  some  having 
a  dagger  hanging  from  it.     Each  side  of  the  structure  is 
furnished  with  a  pillar  which  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ; 
the  base  resembles  an  urn,  on  which  rest  the  huge-  paw  and 
limb  of  a  lion,  descending  from  the  columnar  part  of  the  pillar, 
which  is  fluted  horizontally  half  way  up  ;  and  from  its  summit 
issue  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  unicorn  bull,  but  without 
ornaments.     The  back  of  the  neck  unites  it  with  the  highest 
cornice,  so  that  the  head  and  shoulders  rise  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  structure.    On  this  top  stands  a  figure  elevated  on 
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a  pedestal  of  three  steps.  He  is  dressed  in  flowing  robes ;  in 
his  left  hand  he  holds  a  bough,  and  his  right  arm  is  stretched 
half  out  with  his  hand  quite  open ;  he  wears  bracelets ;  his 
head  is  bare,  and  bushily  curled  behind,  while  his  beard 
flows  upon  his  breast.  Opposite  to  this  figure  is  an  altar 
charged  with  the  sacred  Are,  and  high  over  it  an  aerial  per* 
sonage,  called,  by  Sir  Robert,  the  Eerouher,  and  resembling  the 
symbols  we  have  so  constantly  seen  at  Nimroud.  This  orna- 
mental elevation,  as  we  have  said,  is  comprised  within  a  square 
frame;  on  the  remaining  exterior  surfaces  are  figures  three 
deep,  those  to  the  right  of  the  altar  being  armed  with  spears, 
while  those  on  the  left  have  their  hands  raised  to  their  faces, 
as  if  wiping  away  their  tears.  The  only  way  to  reach  the 
tomb  with  the  purpose  of  entering  it  was,  to  be  hauled  up  by 
a  rope  tied  round  the  waist ;  and  Sir  Eobert  did  not  hesitate 
at  this  expedient.  On  entering  the  tomb  through  the  opening 
in  the  lower  compartment  of  the  door,  he  found  himself  in  a 
vaulted  chamber,  at  the  further  extremity  of  which  were  three 
arched  recesses,  which  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  chamber; 
each  containing  a  trough-like  cavity  cut  down  into  the  rock, 
and  covered  with  a  stone  of  corresponding  dimensions.  The 
length  of  the  cave  which  forms  the  whole  tomb  is  34  feet,  its 
height  nine ;  each  catacomb  containing  the  cavity  for  the  body 
is  idso  nine  feet ;  length  of  sarcophagus  cavity  eight  feet  three 
inches  by  five  feet ;  depth  four  feet  four  inches ;  the  rest  of 
the  height  being  contained  in  the  bend  of  the  arch.  The  open 
space  of  the  chamber  between  the  catacombs  and  the  door  is 
about  five  feet,  and  the  entrance  had  originally  been  closed  by 
a  block  or  blocks  of  stone,  the  deep  holes  which  received  their 
pivots  being  visible  on  each  side.  Of  the  three  remaining 
tombs,  that  which  is  furthest  eastward  is  cut  in  a  receding 
angle  of  the  rock,  and  faces  the  west ;  the  second  from  this  is 
the  only  one  whereon  are  marks  of  inscription,  but  over 
the  whole  tablet  of  the  upper  compartment,  arrow-headed 
letters  are  visible  wherever  they  could  be  traced.  Strabo 
mentions  and  gives  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  The  sculptures  on  the  higher  range  belong 
to  early  Persian  kings,  while  those  of  the  lower  range  are 
attributed  to  the  Arsacedian  and  Sassanian  races ;  and  it  is 
strange  to. observe  how  the  tastes  of  the  artists  degenerated 
after  they  had  been  so  long  subjected  to  the  Greeks,  who  wexB 
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famed  as  masters  in  design  and  execution.  As  these,  however, 
contain  no  cuneiform  inscription,  we  at  once  direct  our  course 
to  where  such  inscriptions  have  heen  found  in  other  countries. 

As  ancient  Media  contains  the  most  valuable  of  the  inscribed 
records  of  Assyria,  the  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  mysterious 
stone  in  the  side  of  Mount  Elwand,  which  consists  of  an  im* 
mense  block  of  red  granite  of  the  choicest  and  finest  texture, 
and  apparently  of  many  tons*  weight.  At  full  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  two  square  excavations  appear  in  the  face  of  the 
stone,  cut  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  about  five  feet  in  bread thj 
and  much  the  same  in  height.  Each  of  these  imperishable 
tablets  contains  three  columns  of  engraved  arrow*headed 
writing  in  the  most  excellent  preservation.  Several  deep 
holes  appear  in  the  stone  close  to  the  edge  of  the  excavations, 
showing  where  iron  fastenings  have  been  inserted  to  secure 
cross  bars,  or  some  other  protection  from  outward  injury.  The 
natives  think  that  these  writings  are  the  history  of  Uie  treasure 
which  is  reserved  for  him  who  can  decipher  them.^ 

Along  the  slopes  of  the  Elwand,  the  ancient  Orontes,  is  the 
elevated  district  of  Hamadan,  situated  in  a  cultivated  amphi- 
theatre, shaded  with  elms,  poplars,  firs,  &c.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
picturesque  Elwand.  This  mountain  is  covered  with  verdure 
almost  to  the  snow-clad  peak,  and  abounds  with  springs,  in 
addition  to  the  fine  stream  which  traverses  the  town.  Arrow- 
headed  inscriptions  mark  the  antiquity  of  a  site  (the  Narwend, 
Morier,  pp.  264-7)  generally  considered  to  be  that  of  Ecba- 
tana,  the  capital  of  Media  Magna.  It  boasts  the  castle  of 
Darius,  the  sepulchres  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  with  the  tomb 
of  the  philosopher  and  physician,  Avicenna,^  In  the  castle  or 
palace  of  Ecbatana  was  found  the  original  grant  or  instrument 
of  Cyrus,  allowing  the  Jews  to  return  and  settle  in  their  own 
country.*  Sir  Robert  Porter  discovered  the  broken  shaft  and 
base  of  a  fluted  column  at  Ecbatana,  which  satisfied  him  that 
the  architecture  of  the  city  was  identical  with  that  of  Per- 
sepolis ;  the  flowing  leaf  of  the  lotus  covered  the  whole  of  the 
pedestal,  and  its  shape  resembled  the  ranges  of  columns  on  the 
platform  of  Tacht-e-Jamshid  (vol.  ii.  p.  115).  The  object  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Hamadan  appears  to  be  merely  such  as  in- 
duces travellers  to  cut  their  names  in  localities  difficult  of  access. 
The  legends  were  probably  engraved  on  the  occasion  of  one 

1  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  120.        a  Chesney.  s  Ezra,  n.  2, 
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of  the  annnal'  journeys  which  the  monarchs  made  between. 
Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  their  chief  interest  consisting  in  the 
indication  they  afford  of  the  ancient  line  of  communication 
crossing  Mount  Orontes.  This  road  was  ascribed  in  antiquity 
to  Semiramis,  and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  assured  himself,  from 
minute  examination,  that  throughout  its  whole  extent  it  pre- 
sents unequivocal  marks  of  having  been  artificially  and  most 
laboriously  constructed.^ 

We  shall  now  direct  our  course  to  Behistun,  near  Kerman- 
shah,  as  the  tablets  found  there,  being  trilingual,  have  furnished 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  other  Assyrian  inscriptions 
and  consequently  possess  higher  interest  than  any  others  yet 
discovered.  The  sacred  rock  of  Behistun,  or  Besitoon,  on  the 
western  frontiers  of  Media,  situated  on  the  high  road  con- 
ducting from  Babylonia  to  the  eastward,  must  in  all  ages  have 
attracted  the  observation  of  travellers.  *'It  rises,"  says 
Bawlinson,  "abruptly  from  the  plain,  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  1700  feet,  and  its  aptitude  for  holy  purposes  was 
not  to  be  neglected  by  that  race  which  made 

'*  Their  altara  the  high  places,  and  the  peaks 
Of  earth-o'er-gazing  mountains." 

It  was  named  Bagistan,  ''the  place  of  Baga,"  in  reference,  as 
Bawlinson  suggests,  to  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  Bagas,  or 
supreme  deity.  According  to  Diodorus,  "  "When  Semiramis 
had  finished  all  her  works,  she  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Media,  and  encamped  near  to  a  mountain  called  Bagistan; 
there  she  made  a  garden  twelve  furlongs  in  compass ;  it  was  in  a 
plain  champaign  country,  and  had  a  great  fountain  in  it,  which 
watered  the  whole  garden.  Mount  Bagistan  is  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and,  towards  one  side  of  the  garden,  has  steep  rocks 
seventeen  furlongs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  She  cut 
out  a  piece  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  and  caused  her  own 
image  to  be  carved  upon  it,  and  a  hundred  of  her  guards  that 
were  lanceteers  standing  round  about  her.  She  wrote  like- 
wise in  Syriao  letters  upon  the  rook.  That  Semiramis  ascended 
from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  hy  laying  the  packs  and 
fa/rdeU  of  the  beasts  that  followed  her  one  upon  another, ^^^  *'  The 
precipitous  rock,"  says  Bawlinson,'  ''  seventeen  stadia  high, 

1  B.  Am.  Jour.  vol.  x.  f.  320. 
^  Diod.  Sic.  b.  ii.  c.  1.  .^  Jour.  B.  Geo,  6oc.  vol.  ix. 
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facing  the  garden,  the  large  spring  gushing  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  and  watering  the  adjoining  plain,  and  the 
smoothing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  all  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  present  appearance  of  Behistun.  But  what  can 
we  say  of  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and  the  inscription  in 
8yriac  characters  ?  There  are  only  two  tablets  at  Behistun ; 
the  one  nearly  destroyed,  which  contains  a  Greek  inscription, 
declanng  it  to  be  the  work  of  Gozartes,  and  the  other  a  Per- 
sepolitan  sculpture,  which  is  adorned  by  nearly  a  thousand 
lines  of  cuneiform  character.*' 

Sir  Kobert  Porter  informs  us  that  the  lower  part  of  the  rock 
''has  been  smoothed  to  a  height  of  100  feet  and  to  a  breadth 
of  150  feet;  beneath  which  projects  a  rocky  terrace  of  great 
solidity,  embracing  the  same  extent  from  end  to  end  of  the 
smooth  cliff  above,  and  sloping  gradually  in  a  shelving  direc- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  ground  below.  Its  base  for  some  way 
up  is  faced  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
same,  some  in  a  finished,  and  others  in  a  progressive  state,  lie 
scattered  about  in  every  direction,  evidently  intended  to  build 
up  and  complete  the  front  to  its  higher  level.  .  .  .  About 
fifty  yards  from  this  rocky  platform,  more  towards  the  bridge 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  bursts  a  beautifully  clear  stream, 
and  just  over  its  fountain  head,  on  a  broad  protruding  mass  of 
the  rock,  the  remains  of  an  immense  piece  of  sculpture  are  still 
visible."  .  .  .  The  first  figure  carries  a  spear,  and  is  in  the 
full  Median  habit,  altogether  resembling  the  guards  at  Perse- 
polis.  The  second  is  similarly  attired,  but  has,  in  addition,  a 
quiver  slung  at  his  back,  bracelets,  and  holds  a  bent  bow  in 
his  right  hand ;  and  the  third  personage  is  of  much  larger 
stature,  a  usual  distinction  of  royalty  in  oriental  description, 
and  his  costume  resembles  that  seen  on  the  king  at  Kaksh-i. 
Boustam  at  Persepolis.  His  right  hand  is  elevated,  and  his 
left  grasps  a  bow,  which,  together  with  his  foot,  rests  on  the 
body  of  a  prostrate  man,  who  lies  on  his  back,  with  outstretched 
arms,  supplicating  for  mercy.  This  unhappy  personage  is 
succeeded  by  nine  others,  all  having  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  and  they  are  united  together  by  a  cord  tied  round 
their  necks  to  the  extremity  of  the  line.  Their  costume  is 
similar  to  that  seen  at  Persepolis,  consisting  sometimes  of  a 
short  tunic  and  belt  round  the  waist,  sometimes  of  long  robes, 
in  some  instances  with  trowser  or  booted  appearance  about  the 
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legai;  but  the  ninth  is  distingnished  by  wearing  a  prodigiously 
high  pointed  cap,  and  by  more  ample  hair  and  beard.  **  In  the 
air,  over  the  heads  of  the  centre  figures,  appears  the  floating  In- 
telligence in  his  circle  and  car  of  sunbeams.  Above  the  head  of 
each  individual  in  this  bas-relief  is  a  compartment,  with  an 
inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  writing,  most  probably  de- 
scriptive of  the  characters  and  situation  of  each  person,  and 
immediately  below  the  sculpture  are  two  lines  in  the  same 
language,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  group.  Under  these 
again  the  excavation  is  continued  to  a  considerable  extent, 
containing  eight  deep  and  closely- written  columns."^ 

That  the  utmost  pains  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  record,  is  evident  from  its  elevated  position ;  the 
ascent  of  the  rock  being  so  precipitous,  that  in  its  natural 
state  it  must  have  been  altogether  unapproachable  without 
the  aid  of  a  scafibld.  Bawlinson  remarks,  that  **  the  labour 
bestowed  on  the  whole  work  must  have  been  enormous.  The 
mere  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied 
many  months ;  and,  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I  ob- 
served an  elaborateness  of  workmanship  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  Wherever,  in  fact,  from  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult  to  give  the  necessary  polish 
to  the  surface,  other  fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten 
lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  nicely  managed,  that  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  is  required  at  present  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissures,  which  perforated  the  work,  were  filled  up 
also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish  which  was  be- 
stowed on  the  entire  sculpture  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  mechanical  means The  inscriptions,  for 

extent,  for  beauty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  oorrectuess, 
are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world."  Bawlinson  assigns  the 
palm  of  merit  to  the  Median  writing,  and  infers  from  thence  the 
employment  of  a  Median  artist ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Persian  transcript  is  superior  to  any  he  had  met  with  at  Perse- 
polis  or  Hamadan,  and  the  Babylonish  legends  are  hardly 
below  the  standard  of  the  usual  tablets.  He  especially  noticed 
"  a  very  extraordinary  device  which  has  been  employed  ap- 
parently to  give  a  finish  and  durability  to  the  writing.  It  was, 
that  after  the  engraving  of  the  rook  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on,  to  give  a  clear- 

^  Porter's  TravelB,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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ness  of  outlme  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the 
surface  against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  is  of 
infinitely  greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it. 
It  has  been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling  of 
water  for  three-and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon 
the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other 
portions  of  the  tablet  to  the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honey-combed  and  destroyed.  It 
is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures  caused  by  the  outburstiug 
of  natural  springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where 
I  suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that  the  vamish  has  entirely 
disappeared.' '^ 

Among  the  sites  of  inscriptions  visited  by  Bawlinson, 
is  the  Pass  of  KeU  Sbin,  in  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  which 
separate  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  Azerbijan  and 
Lake  Urumiyeh.  He  says  that  he  **  found,  upon  a  little  emi- 
nence by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  nearly  at  tiie  highest  point 
of  the  pass,  the  fSamous  Keli  Shin,  the  stories  of  which  had 
long  excited  his  curiosity.  .  .  .  The  Keli  Shin  is  a  pillar 
of  dark-blue  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
one -foot  in  depth,  rounded  off  at  the  top  and  at  the  angles,  and 
let  into  a  pediment  consisting  of  one  solid  block  of  the  same 
sort  of  stone,  five  feet  square,  and  two  feet  deep." 

*^  On  the  broad  face  of  the  pillar  fronting  the  east,  thcAre  is 
a  cuneiform  inscription  of  41  lines,  but  no  other  trace  of  sculp- 
ture or  device  to  be  seen."  .  .  .  "At  the  distance  of  five 
hours  from  the  pass  which  he  ascended,  there  is  a  precisely 
similar  pillar,  denominated  also  Keli  Shin  (in  Kurdish,  the 
blue  pillar),  upon  the  summit  of  the  second  range,  which  over- 
looks the  town  and  district  of  Sidek.  This  is  also  engraved 
with  a  long  cuneiform  inscription.  .  .  .  The  chief  value  he 
attaches  at  present  to  these  two  interesting  relics  of  antiquity, 
is  the  determination  which  they  afford  of  a  great  line  of  com- 
munication existing  in  ancient  days  across  the  mountains. 
This  line  could  only  have  been  used  to  connect  two  great 
capitals,  and  these  capitals  must  then  necessarily  have  been 
Nineveh  and  Ecbatana."* 

The  next  inscriptions  of  importance,  of  which  we  have 
record,  are  those  in  Armenia,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ydn,  near 
^  Jour.  B.  Afl.  Soo.  vol.  x.  chap.  It.  p.  187.  ^  Idem. 
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the  rains  still  called  by  the  natives  8hemiramgerd,  or  City  of 
Semiramis.  The  tradition  runs,  that  when  Semiramis  success- 
fully  terminated  the  war  in  Armenia,  she  was  so  struck  with, 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Sea  Akthamar  (Lake  Y^),  that 
she  forthwith  employed  12,000  workmen,  under  600  overseers 
or  architects,  in  building  a  magnificent  city,  which  subse- 
quently became  her  summer  residence.  Moses  Chorenensis,  in 
his  History  of  Armenia,  describes  the  caverns,  columns,  and 
inscriptions  which  formed  part  of  the  works ;  and  Professor 
Schulze,  who  copied  forty-two  of  these  inscriptions,  1827-8, 
deciphered  the  word  **  Shemiram,"  in  several  of  these,  particu- 
larly in  one  which  is  written  in  the  arrow-headed  characters;* 
so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrian  queen  of  Armenia  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  rest  wholly  upon  tradition.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions were  found  on  a  kind  of  platform,  which  had  formed 
the  base  of  ancient  structures ;  others  were  found  in  caverns, 
and  one  of  eighty-eight  lines  was  at  such  an  elevation,  as  to 
be  dif&cult  of  access.  Inscriptions  were  found  altogether  in 
fifteen  places,  one  of  which  was  Ehorkhor,  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  castle  of  Ydn,  and  another  upon  a  rock  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  called  Schemiram,  which  flows  into 
the  lake.  The  most  important  of  these  records  was  engraved 
on  a  large  square  tablet,  60  feet  above  the  plain  ;  it  was  di- 
vided, by  perpendicular  lines,  into  three  columns  of  cuneiform 
writing,  each  column  consisting  of  27  lines  of  writing,  all  in 
the  highest  preservation.  !N'either  statues  nor  bassi-rilievi 
were  discovered,  and  M.  Schulze' s  researches  led  him  mlti- 
mately  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  no  existing  monuments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Y^n,  which  can  date  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Semiramis. 

The  next  inscribed  tablets,  to  which  we  shall  direct  atten- 
tion, are  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  al  Kelb,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beyrout,  which  possess  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  day.  A  cast  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  tables,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  flrst  reHc  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrian empire  brought  to  this  country.  The  material  points 
of  the  following  short  account  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  June  25th,  1834 : — ' 

1  M^moire  sur  le  Lac  de  Vfin  et  ses  Environs,  par  M.  F.  "W.  Schulze, 
Journal  Asiatique,  toI.  ix. 

2  Trans.  B.  Soc.  Lit.  Art.  i?.,  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  toI.  iii.  p.  105,  1839. 
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''  Kahr  Alkelb,  the  andent  Lycns,  is  sitaated  about  two 
hours  north-east  of  Beyrout.  The  rocks  that  sustain  the  road 
Bouth  of  the  rirer,  preserve  the  remains  of  ten  monuments  of 
great  interest,  and  of  various  epochsB.  The  most  ancient,  but 
unfortunately  the  most  corroded,  are  three  Egyptian  tablets : 
on  them  may  be  traced  the  name  of  Barneses,  to  which  period 
any  connoisseur  in  Egyptian  art  would  have  attributed  them, 
if  even  the  evidence  of  the  name  had  been  wanting,  fix)m  the 
beautiful  proportion  of  the  tablet,  and  its  cavetto  moulding. 

''  The  next  in  antiquity,  also  of  great  interest,  are  five 
Chaldaean  tablets,  four  of  which  are  not  less  effaced  than  their 
more  ancient  companions ;  but  the  highest  one  is  as  perfect  as 
the  least  ancient  monument  this  interesting  spot  affords,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  its  being  more  out  of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and 
farthest  from  the  road ;  it  represents  a  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
long  dress  of  the  eastern  nations,  with  a  large  beard,  curiously 
plaited,  holding  in  his  right  hand  something  like  a  fan,  and  in 
his  left  a  stick.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  background  and 
dress  of  the  figure  is  covered  with  the  arrow-headed  character, 
which  is  in  many  places  perfectly  well  preserved. 

"  The  hieroglyphic  tablets  have  been  protected  by  a  kind  of 
folding  door,  the  holes  for  the  hinges  of  which  still  remain. 
This  circumstance  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  Eg3rptians,  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  resist  the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  record  to  posterity 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  Another  circum- 
stance, which  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of 
these  inscriptions,  is,  that  the  Egyptian  and  GhaldsBan  tablets 
are  always  together.  Erom  the  first  group,  which  is  on  the 
present  road,  you  ascend  out  of  the  path  to  the  second,  which 
has  also  its  accompanying  Ghaldaean  figure,  and,  still  higher, 
are  two  more.  These  last  are  far  above  the  modem  road ;  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  the  wide  flat  space 
about  them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Egyptian  conqueror 
had  cut  his  path  over  the  mountain  in  this  place,  which  was 
afterwards  traversed  by  the  Chaldsean  hero,  who  took  the  Jews 
into  captivity.*' 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Eig.  30)  may  serve  "to  show 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ghaldsean  tablets, 
which  is  in  some  measure  interesting ;  for  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  Chaldsean  sculpt(M:  has  taken  advantage  of  the  rock  pre- 
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pared  hy  the  Egyptian,  Tho  had  already  occupied  the  Eoundest 
and  best  part  of  it  in  the  czecutton  of  hie  subjecL" 

MI/ 


A  very  full  deacription  of  these  curious  monuments  is  to  be 
found  at  page  3d&  of  "  Letters  from  f^ypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,"  by  Dr.  B.  Lepsiue,  and  published  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  accurate  en- 
gravings of  llie  monuments  in  the  great  Prussian  work,  "  Dcnk- 
mteler,  aus  ^gyptien  und  ^thieopien,"  vol.  vii.  Part  III., 
Plate  197.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing  out 
these  varions  sources  of  information  on  these  important  monu- 
ments of  the  Nahr  al  Kelb,  because  the  existence  of  some  of 
them  has  been  called  in  question  by  M,  de  Saulcy. 

The  cast  of  the  Assyrian  portion  of  this  monument,  which 
was  made  by  the  author  of  the  present  work  and  brought  to 
England  by  him  in  1S34,  was  subsequeotly  preHeuted  to  the 
Pridsh  Uuseum  by  his  Orace  the  Duke  of  Nonhumberland. 

The  last  Assyrian  monument  we  shall  describe  is  one  found 
at  Larnaka,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Citium  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus ;  and  we  take  occasion  to  thank  oui  good  friend  Dr. 
Lepsius  for  the  following  particulars  concerning  it,  which  he 
has  kindly  sent  in  reply  to  our  queries.  The  monument  which 
was  discovered  in  1846  exactly  resembles  that  at  Nahr  al  Kelb, 
consisting  of  a  cireulat-headed  stone,  which  contains  within  a 
niche  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  up  his  right  hand,  and 
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certain  emblems  engraved  on  the  back  ground  on  a  level  with 
the  face  of  the  man.  The  tablet  is  almost  entirely  covert'd 
with  a  cuneatic  inscription.  The  dimensions  of  this  tablet  are 
six  feet  eight  inches  high,  by  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and 
the  stone  of  which  it  is  made,  being  of  a  black  colour,  has 
been  called  basaltic,  though  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  kind  of 
lava.  When  the  relic  was  first  found,  M.  Mattei,  the  Prussian 
Consul  at  Cyprus,  despatched  an  account  of  it,  accompanied 
by  a  drawing,  to  his  government,  and  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  being  immediately  acknowledged,  the  monument 
was  at  once  purchased  and  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Berlin. 
Memoirs  respecting  it  have  since  been  published  in  the  Ar- 
chaeological Archives  of  S.  Eoss,  Halle,  1846;  and  in  the 
Eevue  Arch^ologique,  1846,  p.  114;  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  sought  and  obtained  a  cast,  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Eawlinson,  in  passing  through  Berlin  on  his  way 
to  the  East,  examined  the  tablet,  and  recognised  in  the 
figure  of  the  king  that  of  the  founder  of  Kborsabad,  but  his 
brief  sojourn  did  not  admit  of  his  then  making  further  inves- 
tigations. Dr.  Lepsius  is  not  aware  that  the  inscription  on 
this  monument  has  been  studied  and  deciphered  by  any  one, 
but  as  Eawlinson  took  an  impression  in  paper  away  with 
him,  we  turn  to  him  for  further  light  on  this  curious  and 
interesting  chronicle.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark  that 
a  passage  in  Menander  of  Ephesus  is  preserved,  which  is 
corroborative  of  Eawlinson's  surmise.  The  historian  says, 
that  the  king  of  Tyre,  Eluloeus,  **  fitted  out  a  fleet  against 
the  Cittaeans  (the  people  of  Cittium)  who  had  revolted, 
and  reduced  them  to  obedience.  But  Salmanasar,  the  king  of 
the  Assyriaus,  sent  them  assistance,  and  overran  Phoenicia: 
and  when  he  had  made  peace  with  the  Phoenicians  he  returned 
with  all  his  forces."     Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  14. 

Of  other  Assyrian  remains  whose  existence  is  known,  we 
were  informed  some  years  ago  by  M.  Linant,  that  he  had  seen 
cuneatic  inscriptions  in  the  desert,  between  the  l^ile  and  the 
Bed  Sea ;  there  is  another  at  Ddsh  Tappeh,  in  the  plain  of 
Mirgaudkb ;  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the 
towns  of  Malatich  and  Kharput ;  some  at  Mel  Amir ;  one  on 
a  broken  obelisk  on  the  mound  of  Susa ;  and  the  black  stone 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  possession 
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at  tlie  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Id  the  last  BectJon  of  this  work  vs 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  eome  more  recent  discoverieB  of 
the  Bame  kind. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  though  many  of  the 
inscriptioas  are  the  chronicles  of  Median  and  Persian  sovereigns, 
they  Btiil  mark  with  equal  certainty  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
ceiling  Assyrian  empire ;  for  the  records  being  mostly  trilingual, 
induces  the  natural  inference  that  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  prevalent,  and  probably  the  vulgate 
of  the  diBtricts  in  which  the  tablets  are  found. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DISCOVERIES.— THE  PALACES  OF  ASSYRIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KHOBSABAS. 

Ik  elucidating  the  architecture  and  construction  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  we  have  already  turned  for  aid  to  Persepolis, 
the  capital  which  immediately  succeeded  those  of  Assyria ; 
and  hy  a  singular  concurrence,  many  of  those  parts  of  the 
royal  residences,  which  time  or  local  circumstances  have  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  ruins  of  Khorsahad,  such  as  windows, 
columns,  and  the  grand  flights  of  stairs  to  the  summit  of  the 
platform,  are  preserved  in  those  of  Persepolis ;  while  many 
of  those  parts  which  are  wanting  at  Persepolis,  such  as  sculp- 
tured and  painted  walls,  and  successive  courts  and  chamhers,  are 
found  at  Xhorsahad,  and  in  other  Assyrian  ruins. 

The  leading  features  which  distinguished  the  royal  and 
sacred  huildings  of  Assyria  from  those  of  Egypt,  are  evidently, 
in  the  first  place,  the  artificial  mounds,  hy  which  they  were 
raised  30  or  40  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  plain  on  which 
they  stood ;  and  secondly,  the  architectural  arraugements  hy 
which  the  summit  of  these  mounds  was  attained.  So  far  as 
has  hitherto  been  ascertained  from  the  explorations  at  Xhorsa- 
bad  and  elsewhere,  the  pedestal  or  sub-basement  of  the 
Assyrian  buildings  was  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  loose  earth 
incrusted  with  stone  or  bricks,  but  was  a  regularly  constructed 
elevation,  built  of  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  so  solidly 
united  with  the  same  clay  of  which  the  bricks  themselves 
were  made,  that  Botta  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  it 
consisted  only  of  a  mass  of  clay  well  rammed  together,  as  de- 
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sor  bed  by  Eich ;  or  whether  it 
had  originally  been  entirely 
formed  of  bricks,  as  Bubsequent 
investigatiouB  bare  satisfacto- 
rily proved.  It  farther  appears 
that  the  Bubstructure  was  solid 
thronghout,  excepting  where 
drains  orwat«r-pipeB  were  ioBert- 
ed  or  where  subterranean  chan- 
nels like  the  aqueducts  fouod  by 
3  r  Robert  Porter  at  Perscpolis, 
essted:  and  that  the  mass  of 
hn  kwork  forming  the  mound 
was  encased  round  the  sides 
with    well-squared    blocks    of 

I  me  stone.  In  order  to  secure 
the  soluble  material  of  the  mound 
from  the  action  of  the  periodical 
ra  ns  not  only  were  the  sides 
encased  in  stone,  but  the  whole 
of  tbe  upper  surface,  not  oc- 
cup  ed  by  buildings,  was  like- 
w  se  protected  by  two  layers  of 
k  In  bum  bricks  or  tiles,  from 

II  t«  13^  inches  square  by  S 
□cbes  deep,  all  inscribed  on  the 

under  side,  and  cemented  to- 
gether, with  a  coating  of  bitu- 
men These  bricks  are  flat,  and 
about  the  size,  colour,  and  sub* 
stance  of  the  tiles  of  the  Sus- 
pens  on  liridge,  Hungerford 
Market.  The  upper  layer  was 
separated  from  the  lower  by  a 

tratum  of  sand  six  inches  in 
th  cknesB.    So  that  if  any  mois- 

ure  chanced  to  penetrate,  it 
would  most  likely  be  dissipated 

n  the  sandy  stratum,  and  thence 
be  drained  off  before  it  could 
touch  tbe  second  layer  of  tiles. 
The  platform  of  Xhorsabad  was 
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not  a  qundraQgle,  but  presented  somewhat  a  T  shape  (see  plan 
Fig.  20),  the  stem  of  which  was  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  transverse  part.  The  latter,  or  south-eastern  end, 
was  975  feet  long  by  422  feet  broad,  and  rose  about  20  feet 
above  the  level  of  ttie  plain,  while  the  adjoining  portion  rose 
10  feet  higher,  and  was  650  feet  long,  by  553  feet  wide. 
The  lower  terrace  projected  into  the  walled  enclosure  (see 
Fig  19)  hut  the  upper  on  which  the  principal  sculptured 
monuments  were  found  advanced  about  500  feet  beyond  the 
wall  being  entirely  unprotected,  excepting  from  its  perpen- 
dicular elevation  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  rendered 
it  nearly  inaccess  ble  The  outer  boundary  of  this  elevated 
part  of  the  platform  seems  to  have  been  irr^ular,  but  though 
the  form  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained,  the  angles  of 
bnck  work  uncovered  by  Botte  at  various  points  are  suffi- 
c  ently  md  cat  ve  of  the  actual  lines,  and  leave  Itttie  room 
for  doubt  ng  Mr  Fergusson  s  euggestiona  respecting  them  ' 
Having  thus  far  described  the  general  appearance  and  struo 
ture  of  the  mound  we  will  now  proceed  to  ezamme  the  build 


inga  and  sculptures  that  were  found  upon  it.  We  shall 
commence  our  investigations  with  the  lower  terrace,  because 
it  was  here,  at  about  50  feet  from  the  edge,  that  Botta  dis- 
covered the  fhigments  of  walla,  and  the  projecting  fa9ade  (figure 
83),  which  apparently  formed  the  great,  if  not  the  only, 
1  FeiguNon's  "  Falaoes  of  Hineveli  and  Feraepolii  Beiloied," 
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entrance  to  the  platform.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Eergusson  that  the  mode  of  ascending  to  this 
entrance  resembled  the  existing  example  at  Persepolis,  and 
in  all  probability  had  Botta  excavated  down  the  side  of  the 


COUBT  OF  ABSXMBLY. 
Fig.  84.— PLAV  OV  THX  PALACB  OF  KH0B8ABAD  (BOTTA,  pi.  8). 

mound,   he  would  have  discovered   the  stairs  which  must 
have  formed  _B0  striking    and    characteristic    a  feature  ia 
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structures  on  elevated  foundations,  like  those  of  the  Palaces  of 
the  Kings  of  Assyria.  The  great  portal  forming  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade,  consisted  on  each  side  of  three  colossal  hulls, 
(fig.  35,  p.  152),  with  human  heads  and  eagles'  wings,  and  a 
gigantic* figure  of  a  man  {"^g.  36,  p.  153),  each  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  alabaster.  The  bull  which  formed  the  jamb  of 
the  gateway  was  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  were  those 
forming  the  facade,  which  stood  back  to  back,  having  the 
figure  of  the  man  between  them.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
9pecially  describe  these  sculptures,  but  will  at  once  pass 
through  the  portal  (figure  33),  the  front  of  which  is  here 
represented  without  l^e  accompanying  figures  of  the  fa9ade. 
Having  passed  through  the  gateway,  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
arrive  at  the  second  platform,  which,  from  its  elevation,  must 
have  been  mounted  by  means  of  steps,  though,  here  again, 
Botta  has  not  dug  sufficiently  in  advance  of  tbe  terrace  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  this  mode  of  ascent.  Upon  mount- 
ing the  platform,  we  find  ourselves  in  court  n  (see  plan  fig. 
84),  which  we  shall  call  the  ^Court  of  Assembly,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  340  feet  by  157  feet. 

Placing  ourselves  opposite  the  entrance  a  (fig.  34),  which  is 
still  standing,  we  find  that  it  almost  exactly  resembles  the 
portal  we  have  already  passed,  and  the  repetition  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  us  to  describe  the  figures  composing  it 
before  we  proceed  farther.  The  symbolic  figures  guarding 
these  entrances  are  combinations  of  the  man,  the  bull,  and 
the  eagle ;  the  countenance  is  noble  and  benevolent  in  ex- 
pression, the  features,  of  true  Persian  type,  probably  resemble 
those  of  the  reigning  king ;  he  wears  a  high  cap,  surmounted 
by  a  band  of  rosettes  and  a  row  of  feathers ;  and  three  bulls' 
horns  on  each  side  closely  surround  the  base  (see  fig,  of  the 
head-dress  at  commencement  of  sec.  v.)  The  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head  has  seven  ranges  of  curls ;  and  the  beard  is  divided 
into  three  ranges  of  curls,  with  intervals  of  wavy  hair.  In 
the  ears,  which  are  those  of  a  bull,  are  pendant  ear-rings^  The 
dewlap  is  covered  with  tiers  of  curls,  and  four  rows  are  con- 
tinued beneath  the  ribs  along  the  whole  flank ;  on  the  back 
are  six  rows  of  curls,  upon  the  haunch  a  square  bunch  ranged 
successively,  and  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  four  rows.  The 
hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  curled,  like  the  beard,  with  in- 
tervals of  wavy  hair.    The  hair  at  the  knee-joints  is  likewise 
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ourled,  terminatiiig  in  the  profile  viewa  of  the  limba  in  a  single 
curl,  of  the  kind  (if  we  may  me  the  tenn)  called  eroche  eteur. 
The  elaboratelf-Bculptured  vings  extend  over  the  back  of  the 
animal  to  the  very  verge  of  the  slab.  Being  bnilt  into  the 
ride  of  the  door,  one  ride  and  a  front  view  only  could  be  seen 
by  the  spectator,  and  the  sculptor  haa  accordingly  gjven  the 
animal  £ve  legs,  the  four  shown  in  the  side  view  being  in  the 
act  of  walking,  while  the  right  fore-leg  is  repeated,  but  standing 
motionlees. 

In  the  top  of  one  of  the  slabs  of  this  description,  in  the 
British  Uusetun,  is  a  hole  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at 
about  the  angle  of  the  wing;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  large  stones  forming  each  sculptured  slab  donotbreek 
joint  as  is  usual  with  sbme  work. 

These  symbolical  combinations,  the  human-headed  figure  of 
a  bull  with  eagles'  wings  we  regard  as  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditional descriptionii  of  the  cherubim,  which  were  handed 
down  after  the  deluge  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  ;  to  the 
same  origin,  also,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  their  situation 
as  guardians  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  The  cherubim  guarded  the  gatfis  of  paradise.* 
The  cherubic  symbols  were  placed  in  the  adytum  of  the  taber- 
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nacle,'  and  afterwards  in  the  corresponding  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  ;*  and  here,  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  they  are  never 
found  excepting  as  guardians  of  portals. 

The  fore-feet  of  the  bulls  forming  thejambaof  the  door  are 
advanced  to  the  line  of  the  wall,  the  return  of  which  is  foced 
by  two  smaller  winged  bulls  with  their  backs  to  each  other 
and  their  faces  turned  towards  the  court  (flg.  35).     Between 

>  Oen.  iiL  24.    ■  Exodiu,  ii*i.  33.    >  t  Eingi,  «i.  33j  2  Cbron.  iii.  10-12, 
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Fig.  87. 

■OTPTIAN  BOMMSBKHO. 


these.two  minor  bulls  is  the  gigantic  figure  (fig.  36)  we  noticed  at 
the  first  entrance,  the  whole  group  occupying  a  width  of  39  feet. 
This  gigantic  figure,  which  is  found  between  the  bulls  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  aperture  of  court  n,  like  that  first  seen,  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian 
Hercules ;  but  we  hope  to  show  that  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  great  progenitor  of  the  Assyrian  nation,  the  "mighty 

hunter,"  Nimrod  himself.  He  is  repre- 
sented strangling  a  young  lion,  which  he 
presses  against  his  chest  with  his  left  arm, 
while  he  is  clutching  in  his  hand  the  fore- 
paw  of  the  animal,  which  seems  convulsed 
in  the  agony  of  his  grasp.  (Fig.  36.)  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  an  instrument  that 
we  infer  to  be  analogous  to  theBommerengof 
the  Australians,  the  Hunga  Munga  of  South 
Africa,  the  Trombash  of  Central  Africa,  or  the 
Sellem  of  the  Bishareen.  It  is  an  instrument 
used  by  all  these  different  nations  in  hunting, 
and  by  some  in  war,  as  described  by  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
in  their  journey  to  Timbuctoo.  The  universality  of  this  weapon 
is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  such 
widely  separated  continents,  and  in  evidence  of  its  antiquity 
we  refer  to  the  woodcut  (fig.  87),  taken  from  an 
ancient  basso-relievo  at  Thebes,  where  it  is  com- 
monly seen  in  the  hands  of  hunters.  There  is 
likewise  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  another  example  of  the  instrument,  ex- 
hibited in  a  picture  of  a  huntsman  who  is  about 
to  throw  it  at  some  birds  which  are  taking  flight 
over  a  papyrus  grove.  In  the  relievi  at  Kalabshe 
also,  the  same  weapon  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  some 
Asiatic  people  represented  in  flight  before  Ba- 
meses  11.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  38)  is 
taken  from  the  one  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  figure 
at  the  first  entrance  of  the  Palace  at  Khorsabad, 
HUfBOD's  HAjri).  because  it  seems  to  indicate  a  flatness  and  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  curve  differing  from  that  in  the  hand  of  the 
figure  at  the  second  entrance,  in  this  particular  more  nearly 
resembling  the  modem  Australian  weapon,  and  the  iron  trom- 
bash (fig.  40)  of  Central  Africa ;  but  therefore  less  like  that 


Fig.  88. 
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used  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  between  the  !Nile  and 
the  Bed  Sea  (fig.  41),  which  is  usually  round,  and  made  of 
the  root  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  gum-arabic  *  {Mimosa 
Nilotiea).  With  this  instrument  partridges  are  killed,  and 
gazelles  and  large  animals  wounded,  so  that  a  robust  person 
can  easily  catch  them.  We  think  this  subject  so  curious  that 
we  have  given  drawings  of  all  the  different  missiles  of  the 
bommereng  kind  that  we  could  collect. 

The  most  curiously  curved  is  that  from  Southern  Africa,  the 
Hunga  Munga*  (fig.  39) ;  it  is  made  of  iron, 
and  used  to  throw  at  a  retreating  enemy.   The 
Trombash  (fig.  40)  is  from  Central  Africa,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dar  Foor,*  but  we  have 
seen  it  thrown  by  a  native  of  Dongola ;  it  is 
like  the  former,  of  iron,  and  chiefly  used  in 
war.     The  two  following  are  made  of  wood. 
Fig.  41,  called  £s-sellem,  is  that  used  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  Desert,  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  fig.  42  is  the  Australian 
Bommereng.    We  have  given  the  sections  of 
these  missiles,  as  we  conceive  that  peculiar 
property  of  returning  towards  the  tiirower,         ^ifr  ^' 
may  be  in  some  measure  dependent  on  its  flat- 
ness, although  an  ancient  Egyptian  one,  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Abbott  of  Cairo,  is  round,  like  the  Sellem  of  the  Bishareen, 


Fig.  40.— TS0MBA8H. 


Fig.  41.— XS-SBLLKIC 


Fig.  42.— AUSTBALIAV 
BOJOIBBENa. 


^  Denham  and  Clapperton's  "  TraTels." 

3  Sketch  in 'the  collection  of  the  author.  N.B.  The  handles  of  the*iroa 
instruments  are  bound  round  with  thongs  of  leather  ;  and  the  Bishareen 
instrument  is  frequently  bound  with  brass  wire. 
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and  lik«  it  also  is  made  of  the  Sunt  tree,  the  Mimosa  Nilotica^ 
an  excessively  hard  wood.  The  one  in  the  hand  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  of  the  British  Museum  may  he  ebony ;  it  appears  to 
be  carved  at  the  thicker  end  to  represent  the  head  of  a  bird. 
The  Australian  Bommereng  seems  to  possess,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  singular  quality  of  returning  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
thrower.  The  foregoing  examples  of  Bommerengs  of  various 
countries  and  various  ages,  justify  our  hypothesis  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian  statue 
at  the  entrances  of  Khorsabad.  Coupling  this  curious  analogy 
with  the  fact  that  the  figure  is  grasping  a  young  lion  in  his 
arms,  the  inference  appears  reasonable  that  the  statue  repre- 
sents Nimrod,  the  progenitor  of  the  Assyrian  race,  the  celebrated 
hunter,  the  destroyer  of  the  wild  beasts  which  originally  in- 
fested the  country  in  which  he  founded  so  many  cities.  Un- 
like that  previously  seen,  this  colossal  figure  has  his  hair 
elaborately  curled ;  he  differs  also  from  it  in  dress  and  minor 
details,  for  whereas  the  former  wears  only  the  short  tunic, 
reaching  to  the  knees,  this  has,  in  addition,  a  long  outer  gar- 
ment or  mantle,  descending  from  the  shoulders  to  the  heels, 
and  fringed  all  round  its  embroidered  border.  Another  point 
of  difference  is,  that  this  figure  wears  sandals  which  cover  the 
heels  and  tie  over  the  instep,  being  at  the  same  time  kept  close 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  strap  encircling  the  great  toe. 
These  differences  of  costume  had  doubtless  an  intention,  pro- 
bably in  connection  with  the  particular  part  of  the  palace  in 
which  the  statue  was  placed ;  thus  the  figures  on  the  outer 
gate  may  represent  the  ''  mighty  hunter  **  in  his  hunting  or 
warlike  costume — ^while  those  of  the  inner  court  may  repre- 
sent him  in  the  sacerdotal  robe,  or  in  that  of  a  deified  man, 
still,  however,  retaining  the  lion  and  Bommereng,  as  indicative 
of  the  special  employment  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  the 
Bible. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  figures  on  the  walls,  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  courts  and  chambers,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  observe  that  all  the  BuU  doorways  project  from  the  line  of 
wall  even  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  blocks  of  which  they  are 
formed,  so  that  there  is  always  a  double  recess  behind  the  angle 
at  which  the  front  feet  of  the  bulls  meet.  In  the  recess  be- 
side the  bull  at  the  jamb  of  the  door  are  sculptured  two  figures, 
about  three  feet  high ;  and  in  the  recess  at  &e  side  of  the  bull 
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on  the  fe^ade,  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  winged  mas,  the  dreesea  of 
the  three  reaembling  that  worn  by  the  Nimrod  of  the  second 
entrance  (fig  36)  In  the  cor  , 
responding  recess  of  the  fafade 
is  a  repetition  of  the  winged 
figure  ,  and  on  the  adjoining  wull 
of  the  court  he  again  appears, 
bis  back  being  turned  towards 
the  recess,  and  bis  face  towards 
a  second  a:id  minor  entrance  to 
the  court  This  entrance  has 
a  repetition  of  the  bull  on  each 
jamb  of  the  door,  but  instead 
of  the  bull  on  the  return,  we 
have  another  repreaentatiou  of 
the  winged  man,  or  divinity  as 
we  suppose  him  to  be  This 
figure  has  four  wmgs,  two  up 
raised  and  two  depressed ,  he 
holds  in  his  upraised  right  hand 
a  pine  cone,  while  in  his  left  he  „ 

cakies  a  basket  (see  fig  43)  ^'8  «-»".„«  ,l^«(,ott^p,  ss) 
Uia  head-^ress  is  an  e^  shaped  cap,  which  terminates  at 
the  top  in  a  kmd  of  fieur  de  lis,  and  surrounding  the  base  are 
four  bulls' hot  hb  two  on  each  side  The  huir  and  beard  are 
arranged  m  cluatera  of  minute  curls,  so  elaborattly  executed, 
that  every  hair  seems  to  be  represented  in  its  exact  place  We 
presume  this  beard  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  beards  according  fa) 
Assyrian  notions  The  same  care  is  bestowed  on  the  execution 
of  the  beard  m  all  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis — and  at  the 
present  moment  in  Persia  this  appendage  is  cherished  with 
peculiar  care  its  dyeing  and  dressing  constituting  the  princi' 
pal  operation  in  the  bath  In  his  ears  he  wears  pendant  ear- 
rings, on  his  wrists  rosette  clasp-bracelets,  and  on  his  arm  a 
massive  armlet  The  farms  of  both  the  tunic  and  the  outer 
robe  are  the  same  as  those  already  described ,  namely,  the 
tassel  fnnged  short  tunic ,  and  long,  fringed  embroidered  man- 
tle, which  IS  apparently  open  in  front,  and  which,  after  cross- 
ing the  chest  obliquely  from  under  one  arm,  hangs  over  the 
shoulder,  showing  the  inside  of  the  tasselled  border  Besides 
this  Babylonish  richness  of  dress,  there  are  also  two  cords, 
each  t«iiiunated  by  double  tasBBls  banging  from  the  waist. 
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Immediately  following  this  divinity  is  an  attendant  magus,  or 
priest,  similarly  attired,  excepting  that,  instead  of  the  cap,  he 
wears  a  band  with  three  rosettes  round  his  head ;  his  upraised 
right  hand  is  open,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  a  tri-lobed  branch. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  four-winged  figures  here 
shown  are  intended  to  typify  the  god  Cronus,  the  Ilus  of  the 
Phoenicians,^  the  Allah  of  the  Arabians,  names  all  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  bn,  El,  Gfod.  Cronus  is  thus  described  by 
Sanchoniatho : — ' 

"  But  before  these  things,  the  god  Taautus,  having  portrayed 
Ouranus,  represented  also  the  countenances  of  the  gods  Cronus 
and  Dagon,  and  the  sacred  characters  of  the  elements.  He 
contrived  also  for  Cronus  the  ensign  of  his  royal  power,  having 
four  eyes  in  the  parts  before  and  in  the  parts  behind,  two  of 
them  closing  as  in  sleep ;  and  upon  the  shoulders  four  wings, 
two  in  the  act  of  flying,  and  two  reposing  as  at  rest.  And 
the  symbol  was,  that  Cronus  whilst  he  slept  was  watching, 
and  reposed  whilst  he  was  awake.  And  in  like  manner  with 
respect  to  the  wings,  that  he  was  flying  whilst  he  rested,  yet 
he  rested  whilst  he  flew.  But  for  the  other  gods  there  were 
two  wings  only  to  each  upon  his  shoulders,  to  intimate  that 
they  flew  under  the  control  of  Cronus ;  and  there  were  also 
two  wings  upon  the  head,  the  one  as  a  symbol  of  the  intellec- 
tual part,  the  mind,  and  the  other  for  the  senses."  Taautus, 
we  conceive,  is  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians — the  Ibis-headed 
divinity,  who  appears  as  a  scribe,  with  his  palettjp  and  brush, 
on  so  many  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  These  divinities  on 
each  side  of  the  doorway,  turn  their  faces  to  the  entrance,  and 
present,  as  it  were,  the  pine-cone  to  those  who  enter  or  come 
out,  affording  an  example  of  a  remarkable'  similarity  with 
Egyptian  temples,  as  to  the  appropriate  significative  sculpture 
for  this  very  place,  namely,  the  actual  passage  from  one  cham- 
ber to  another.  Here  in  Assyria,  he  who  was  privileged 
fK  to  enter  by  this  door  was  met  by  the  divinity  pre- 
iZ  senting  him  with  the  fir-cone ;  and  there,  in  Egypt, 
^  I  the  king  is  represented  receiving  from  the  divinity, 

Fig.  44.       in  the  same  way,  the  crux-ansata,  the  instrument 
^"botfJiah^   which  is  understood  to  signify  life  {"^g,  44),  as 
»TMBOL  OF  LiFB.  may  be  seen  in  a  cast  on  the  staircase  of  the  British 
Museum,  portraying  Pharaoh,  Bameses  lY.,  entering  his  tomb 

*  1  Cory's  "  Fragments,"  pp.  13,  17.  *  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evan.,  lib.  i. 

c.  10  ;  Cory,  p.  15. 
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(fig.  4S),  at  the  threshold  of  which  be  is  met  by  the  divinity 
Honis.  The  presence  of  these  divinities  and  the  bulls  toge- 
ther in  this  place,  sa  guardians  of  the  same  opening,  Tould 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  forms  the  entrance 
to  some  chamber  of  especial  importance.  The 
remaining  figures  on  the  wall  are  those  of  the 
king  and  his  officers,  as  they  were  wont  to  be 
assembled  in  this  court,  standing  in  the  order 
of  their  rank  (fig.  46).  The  king  is  repre- 
sented as  having  just  come  out  of  the  gate, 
vhioh  is  guarded  by  the  divinities.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  richness  of  his  apparel,  and 
the  tiara,  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  from 
the  centre  of  which  rises  a  small  cone  or  point. 
As  the  tiara  appears  to  take  the  form  of  the 
head,  we  maj''  suppose  that  it  was  made  of 
some  flexible  material,  the  whole  exactly  n 
sembling  the  caps  worn  by  the  Persians  of 
the  present  day,  excepting  that  the  tiara  of  the  i  _ 
Assyrian  kings  was  assuredly  not  composed  of  Fig.u,— 
animals'  Bkins;  for  on  a  companion  bas-relief  '^"o 
tiiere  are  bands  of  red  ornaments  painted  upon  it. 
delete,  which  are  also  red,  and  embroidered  with  rosettes,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  continuation  of  a  wider  appendage,  which  pass- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  tiara,  and  over  the  shoulders,  hangs 
down  behind  the  back  ;  they  are  terminated  by  a  fringe. 
Although  the  figure  of  the  king  often  occurs,  it  is  somewhat 


(botti,  pi*.  13, 11). 
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difficult  to  m&ke  out  clearly  the  form  of  hU  garments.     First 

of  all,  he  has  a  loDg  tunic  covered  with  regular  rows  of  Btjaarea, 
in  the  middle  of  which  are  rosettes:  the  bottom  of  this  gar- 
ment ia  bordered  with  a  fringe  terminating  in  four  rows  of 
beads.  Over  the  tunic  ia  thrown  a  kind  of  cloak,  composed  of 
two  pieces,  one  id  front  and  one  at  back.  These  pieces  were 
rounded  off  at  the  bottom  and  »ewn  together,  leaving  an  open* 
ing,  however,  through  which  the  head  might  pass;  each  of 
the  upper  corners  of  the  mantle  is  stretched  out  in  the  form 
of  a  band,  the  front  one  being  thrown  backwards  over  tlie 
right  shoulder,  and  the  posterior  one  being  cast  forward  over 
the  left  shoulder. 

On  comparing  two  sculptures,  in  which  the 
king  is  clad  in  the  same  dress,  the  one  showing 
his  right  and  the  otiier  his  left  aide,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  explanation  juat  given  is  very 
satisfactory.  In  both  views  the  mantle  ap- 
pears to  be  scooped  out  at  the  side  as  far  aa 
tlie  top,  while  each  half  is  rounded  off  at  the 
bottom.  In  one  case  (fig.  47)  we  see  the  cor- 
ner of  the  posterior  half  stretching  out  and 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder;  but  where  a 
re  front  view  of  the  body  is  obtained,  this 
I  IS  remarked  falling  forward  at  the  same 
e  that  the  angle  of  the  anterior  haLf  is  seen 
Btretching  out  to  pass  over  the  left  shoulder, 
11  In  the  latter  case,  the  right  arm  seems  as  if  it 
'''  passed  through  a  short  armlet,  or  a  hole  made 
TBI  exB^<T''Eiiro  in  the  stuff,  end  not  between  the  two  pieces, 
'SnTi"'  L^fi?     **  ^^  ^°^^  '°  '''^  opposite  side. 

*"  "  The  embroidery  of  the  royal  mantle  is  as 

rich  as  that  of  the  tunic  underneath  ;  the  material  is  covered 
with  large  double  roeettes ;  aU  the  edges,  including  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  arm,  and  that  through  which  the  neck 
passes,  are  bordered  with  a  series  of  little  rosettes,  contained  ia 
squares.  Lastly,  a  long  fringe  terminates  the  borders  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  cloak. 

To  complete  the  description  of  this  Assyrian  regal  costume, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  feet  are  shod  with  sandals,  having 
an  elevated  heel  cover,  painted  with  red  and  blue  stripes  alter- 
nately.    In  the  front  is  a  ring  through  which  the  great  toe 
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passes  in  order  to  fix  the  sole,  which  is  also  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  cord  passing  over  the  foot  and  traversing  alternately  two 
holes  in  the  inside  and  three  on  the  outside  of  the  heelpiece. 
8andals  precisely  similar,  are  still  used  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
particularly  on  Mount  Sinjslr. 

The  sheath  of  the  sword  is  very  remarkable.  To  judge  by 
its  prismatic  form,  we  may  presume  the  blade  resembled  those 
of  our  own  court  swords,  but  it  is  much  broader.  Near  the  end 
there  is  an  ornament  composed  of  two  lions,  which  embrace 
the  sheath  with  their  paws,  at  the  same  time  throwing  their 
beads  back. 

The  king  carries  a  long  staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
is  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  those  in  front. 

The  costume  of  the  sovereign  in  another  sculpture  deserves 
notice.  The  ear-rings  are  simple  enough :  on  each  side  of  the 
riug  there  are  three  little  beads,  with  a  stem  which  is  nearly 
spindle  -  shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a  few  knobs.  The 
bracelets  for  the  wrists  are  very  rich.  They  are  formed  of  a 
plate,  on  which  regularly-marked  divisions-  appear  to  indi- 
cate flexible  joints.  This  plate  bears  a  number  of  large 
rosettes  touching  each  other.  The  bracelets,  which  clasp 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  are  spiral,  formed  of  wires  bound 
together. 

Following  the  king  are  two  beardless  personages,  who,  from 
the  roundness  of  the  features  and  the  absence  of  any  beard, 
were  at  first  mistaken  by  Botta  for  women,  but  who  are  in- 
tended to  represent  eunuchs.  One  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
fly-flapper  over  the  head  of  the  king,  while  in  his  left  he  has 
a  bandelet.  Behind  this  eunuch  t^ere  is  another  carrying  a 
bow,  a  quiver,  and  a  sceptre. 

These  two  eunuchs,  and  all  those  we  shall  subsequently 
see,  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  They  wear  a  long  tunic 
drawn  tight  round  the  neck,  and  falling  down  to  the  ankles ; 
the  sleeves  terminating  above  the  elbow.  The  bottom  of  the 
tunic  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  border  of  rosettes  con- 
tained in  squares,  while  from  it  hangs  a  Mnge  of  tassels  sur- 
mounted by  three  rows  of  little  beads  and  tassels.  On  the 
feet  are  open  sandals,  leaving  the  heel  and  toes  exposed. 

Above  the  tunic  crossing  the  back  and  breast,  and  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder  and  left  arm,  is  a  broad  scarf,  from 
which  hangs  a  long  fringe,  reaching  to  the  knees,  where  it 
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terminates  in  an  even  line,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
tunic  exposed  as  far  as  the  lower  border.  This  kind  of 
shoulder-belt  is  always  richly  embroidered;  that  of  the 
eunuch  carrying  the  quiver  has  three  lines  of  rosettes  in 
squares;  that  of  the  other  eunuch  has  three  rows  of  con- 
centric squares. 

The  hair  of  these  personages,  like  that  of  all  Assyrian 
figures,  is  arranged  most  carefully ;  it  is  combed  down  upon  the 
head,  and  spread  out  upon  the  neck  into  a  mass  of  curls  which 
rests  upon  the  shoulders.  We  shall  often,  meet  with  this  style 
of  wearing  the  hair,  which  latter,  in  all  cases  where  the  colout 
has  been  preserved,  is  always  painted  black. 

The  ornaments  of  these  two  eunuchs  are  alike ;  they  have 
each  a  pair  of  bracelets  at  the  wrist,  and  a  second  pair  round 
the  arm ;  the  armlets  being  spirals  formed  of  wires  attached 
to  one  another  by  other  wires.  The  bracelets  of  the  wrists 
also  are  composed  of  a  parcel  of  wires,  but  they  are  not 
spirals ;  they  form  circles,  broken  by  lions'  heads,  the  muzzles 
of  which  touch.  Besides  these  ornaments,  the  eunuchs  of  the 
bas-reliefs  wear  ear-rings,  which  seem  to  have  been  very 
general  among  the  Assyrians.  They  are  rather  simple,  and 
in  shape  somewhat  resemble  a  cross,  to  the  ring  being  fixed 
a  stem  more  or  less  ornamented,  while  two  lateral  branches 
emanate  from  the  stem  or  ring  itself. 

The  objects  which  the  first  eunuch  holds  are,  as  before- 
mentioned,  a  fly.flapper  (figs. 
48  and  49)  and  a  kind  of 
bandelet.  The  fly-flapper, 
like  tbe  parasol,  appears  to 
have  anciently  been  one  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty  in  the 
East.  The  handle  terminates 
at  the  bottom  with  a  lion's 
head ;  at  the  upper  extremity 
it  spreads  out  into  a  flower 
with  numerous  sharp  petab, 
like  that  into  which  are  in- 
Ft«  da  .«H^  T^  « A-  sorted  the  feathers  of  the  long 

JTlgS.  48  and  49. — VLT-FLAPf.  -  -      •»   i      ^   '      t   .t        ■%   >  • 

:  (BOTTA,  pi.  161.)  fan  earned  behind  the  king  m 

the  sculptures  of  Egypt.  This  flower  seeins  the  same  that 
we  shall  often  see,  either  in  the  king's  hand  or  in  the  hands  of 
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others.  From  the  flower  there  springs  out  a  tuft  of  feathers. 
The  handelet,  which  is  held  hy  the  eunuch  in  the  other  hand, 
grows  wider  towards  the  hottom,  and  terminates  in  fringe 
that  is  painted  red ;  it  is  folded  in  two,  and  the  handle  thus 
formed  goes  round  the  thumb. 

The  second  eunuch  carries  weapons :  the  bow  is  slung  on 
the  left  arm,  and  appears  angular  rather  than  curved,  its  two 
extremities  terminating  in  birds'  heads,  emblematic  probably 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  arrows ;  in  this  bas-relief  the  bow  is 
painted  red.  The  quiver  is  hung  under  the  left  arm,  by  a  band 
passing  over  the  shoulder,  and  fixed  to  two  rings.  Judging 
by  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  quiver 
is  covered,  its .  form  appears  to  have  been  square.  A  series 
of  broken  lines  borders  the  lower  extremity,  while  at  the 
upper  are  seen  a  kind  of  beading,  formed  of  wires  bound  to- 
gether at  intervals  by  other  wires,  and  the  feathered  shafts 
of  the  arrows.  The  end  of  the  beading  or  cord  extends 
beyond  the  feathers  of  the  arrows,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
ball  surmounted  by  a  little  flower,  like  that  on  the  handle 
of  the  fly- flapper.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
what  this  cord  was,  but  probably  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
reserved  supply  of  bowstrings.  The  ornaments  of  this  quiver 
and  the  little  tassels  which  adorn  it  were  painted  red.  The 
sceptre  has  a  cylindrical  handle  ;  the  head  is  formed  by  a  ball 
surrounded  by  a  crown  and  the  jaws  of  a  lion ;  the  hilt  is 
thinner  than  the  other  part  of  the  handle,  and  appears  to  have 
been  encircled  with  thin  cord,  in  order  that  it  might  aflbrd  a 
firmer  hold.  There  is  also  at  this  extremity  a  loop,  intended 
to  be  passed  round  the  wrist,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  handle 
escaping  from  the  grasp,  an  appendage  that  has  induced  the 
belief,  that  a  mace,  and  not  a  sceptre,  is  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Opposite  the  king  stands  a  bearded  personage,  whose  right 
hand  is  opened  and  upraised,  while  his  left  rests  upon  his 
sword-hilt.  The  hair  and  beard  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  kiog,  but  the  head  is  encircled  by  a  band  from  which  two 
red  fillets,  terminated  by  fringes,  descend.  His  dress  in  other 
respects  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  eunuchs ;  but  th6 
sandals  resemble  those  worn  by  the  king,  only  they  are  painted 
blue.     His  sword-hilt  is  exceedingly  rich ;  at  the  top  of  it  is 

M  2 
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a  hemisphere,  and  then  a  ball  between  two  flat  discs ;  lastly, 
the  jaws  of  a  lion  embrace  the  blade,  and  terminate  the  hilt 
at  the  sheath.  Behind  this  personage  is  a  eunuch,  who,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  position  of  his  figure,  is  also  in  conrer- 
'sation  with  the  king ;  and  next  in  succession  another  eunuch 
and  two  bearded  officers  of  the  court,  all  standing  with  their 
hands  folded  one  over  the  other,  in  the  prescribed  attitude  of 
respect  in  the  East  to  this  day.  Then  appears  a  eunuch,  who 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  persons  of  the  court  by  the 
insignia  of  office,  which  consists  of  a  double  wand.  These 
last  three  figures  were  found  in  situ,  the  others  were  more  or 
less  injured,  and  all  thrown  face  downwards  upon  the  ground. 
(See  plate  40, — Botta's  large  work.)  Then  follow  two  more 
eunuchs,  the  last  of  whom  has  his  left  hand  elevated,  as  in  the 
act  of  introducing  a  bearded  military  officer,  followed  by  a 
eunuch  carrying  two  lion-headed  drinking-cups ;  two  bearded 
officers  with  spears ;  and  two  eunuchs  carrying  a  table.  Behind 
these  is  another  beardless  attendant  with  his  hand  upraised, 
followed  by  three  in  the  attitude  of  respect,  and  lastly,  by 
three  more  eunuchs,  one  bearing  a  lion -headed  drinking-cup, 
the  next  a  basin,  and  the  third  a  covered  dish.  The  position 
of  the  person  who  heads  this  last  group,  leads  us  to  suggest 
that  he  represents  nvbo-n  the  "  Melzar,"  or  the  steward,  or 
dispenser.  This  officer  of  the  household  of  l^ebuchadnezzar 
was  set  over  Daniel  and  his  companions  by  Ashpenaz,^  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs,  to  see  that  the  food  they  had  chosen  to 
eat,  instead  of  the  "daily  provisions  of  the  king's  meat," 
did  not  render  them  less  well-favoured  than  the  other  young 
persons  who  were  being  brought  up  to  fill  offices  in  the  court 
of  Babylon ;  or  who  had  **  ability  in  them  to  stand  in  the 
king's  palace."  "  And  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  said  unto 
Daniel,  I  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 
meat  .and  your  drink :  for  why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse 
liking  than  the  children  which  are  of  your  sort  ?  then  shall 
ye  make  me  endanger  my  head  to  the  king." 

The  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  Turkey.  A  number  of 
young  men  are  educated  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan  and  to  fill  offices  in  the 
government  of  the  Turkish  empire,  according  to  the  ability 

1  Dan.  i.  3,  5,  8,  10. 
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they  show  in  the  course  of  training ;  and  their  governor  would 
be  held  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation, under  the  like  penalty. 

This  completes  the  series  of  figures  on  one-half  of  the  south- 
western wall  of  court  («,  Fig.  34) »  We  will  now  turn  to  ex- 
amine the  adjoining  north-western  side,  the  centre  portion  of 
which  advances  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall,  forming  a  re- 
cess on  each  side.  Stationing  ourselves  opposite  the  entrance 
which  is  guarded  by  a  single  pair  of  bulls  looking  into  the 
court,  we  see  on  our  left  the  king,  with  his  back  to  the  door- 
way, and  attended  by  a  eunuch,  in  conversation  with  a  bearded 
dignitary  and  chief  eunuch,  followed  by  one  beardless  and 
two  bearded  persons,  in  the  attitude  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  is  always  assumed  by  inferiors  when  in  the 
presence  of  superiors.  The  last  of  these  is  sculptured  on  the 
side  of  the  recess,,  and  is  therefore  not  seen  in  the  front  view ; 
behind  these  officers  is  a  eunuch  marshalling  the  procession 
that  follows. 

There  first  appear  two  persons  wearing  a  costume  that  we ' 
have  not  yet  seen.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  closely  folded 
turban  or  cap,  from  under  which  at  the  back  falls  a  row  of 
short  spiral  curls ;  the  dress  consists  of  a  long  tunic,  termi- 
nating in  a  tasselled  border,  an  outer  garment  with,  short  sleeves, 
and  upon  the  feet  boots  that  lace  up  in  front.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  small  models  of  turreted  walls  (fig.  58).  Imme- 
diately following  are  four  others  in  the  same  costume,  the  two 
foremost  of  whom  bear  cups  of  a  simple  shape,  and  the  others 
sealed  bags  (see  fig.  79, — Botta,  plate  38).  The  procession  is 
closed  by  two  of  Qie  king's  grooms  leading  two  richly  capari- 
soned horses.  Here  ends  the  wall  in  the  west  comer,  meeting 
that  first  described.  In  the  pavement  at  the  recess,  and  close 
to  the  wall,  are  inserted  two  alabaster  slabs,  one  containing 
four  small  holes,  and  the  other  contiguous  to  it  having  nine 
holes.  The  use  of  these  holes  cannot  be  well  explained,  unless, 
as  M.  Botta  has  suggested,  they  were  for  the  guards  to  insert 
the  end  of  their  spears. 

Still  maintaining  our  position  opposite  the  entrance,  we  see 
on  our  right  a  repetition  of  the  king  and  his  court  as  just  de- 
scribed, Uie  same  order  being  observed  so  far  as  the  projection 
extends ;  the  side  of  the  recess,  however,  is  occupied  by  a 
figure  of  a  priest,  instead  of  a  bearded  officer  in  the  answering 
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Bide  on  our  left  The  slabs  on  the  wall  of  the  receu  are  de^ 
voted  to  the  representation  of  the  building  of  a  port  or  the 
making  of  a  road  &om  the  coast  up  to  some  important  man- 
time  city  situated  upon  an  extremely  steep  and  rocky  emi 
nence     and  large  pieces  of  timber  for  the  Tork  are  being 


9  ships  and  boats  maimed  by  a  people 
e  closely  folded  turban  we  have  noticed  among 
the  tribute-bear- 
ers, but  in  this  in- 
stance their  tunics 
are  short,  and 
adapted  to  their  oc- 
cupation of  land- 
ing and  hauling  on 
shore  logs  of  wood 
(fig.  fiO). 

The  vessels  em- 
ployed are  of  a  sin- 
gular form  (see  %.  ' 
53),  closely  resem- 
bling  some  on  the 
walla  of  Uedinet 
Haboo,  at  Thebes 
(see  figures  51  and 
52],  from   which 
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circnmstance  we  coojeoture  that  they  may  belong  to  the  people 
ot  the  coa«t  of 
the  Ifediteira- 
nean,  the  sea 
common  to  both 
Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria. In  the  As-  , 
Syrian  eciilp* 
tare  the  prow 
of   the    Tessel 

terminates     m  m    m 

the  head  of  a  ^^^' 

horse,  the  emhlom  of  the  Phcenicians  and  the  Cartheginians, 
and  the  etem  in  the  tail  of  a  fiah ,  whereas  in  those  of  He- 


(MnTA,pli.S%  38,34). 
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dinet  Haboo  tbe  prow  tenniniites  in  the  head  of  a  lion ; 
perhaps  the  device  chosen  hy  the  Egyptiane  fat  the  prow  of 
their  ships  of  war.  On  the  top  of  the  maeta  of  both  examplea 
ie  a,  vase-ahaped  enlai^ment,  in  which  in  war-time  an  archer 
was  statiooed.  In  the  slab  we  are  deBcribing,  the  ships  that 
are  conveying  the  timber  have  the  mast  removed  for  the  con- 
venience of  placing  the  logs  on  the  deck ;  bat  those  that  have 
landed  their  cai^;oea,  and  are  returning  for  fresh  supplies,  have 
their  masts  erect.  Besides  the  Ic^  vrithin  the  vessels,  there 
are  also  other  pieces  of  timber  attached  to  tHe  stems  by 
a  rope  passed  through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  each.  Whence 
the  wood  is  conveyed  we  have  no  means  of  learning  from  the 
eoulptures,  which  unfortunately  are  very  imperfect  at  this  end 
of  tiie  wall ;  but  that  it  is  brought  some  distance  by  sea  is  in- 
timated by  its  having  to  pass  two  considerable  places,  one 
built  on  a  projecting  piece  of  land,  a  rocky  promontory,  or  per- 
haps island,  which  we  would  suggest  might  represent  insular 
T;^,  whose  king,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  supplied  all  the 
cedar  and  fir  required  for  bnildiug  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(1  Kings,  T.  6  to  10 ;  Ezra,  iii.  7),  (fig.  53,— Botta,  pkte  32), 
and  the  second  a  fort  built  on  the  coast,  possibly  Sidon. 

AmoDg  a  great  variety  of  marine  animals,  the  Assyrian 
combination  of  the  man,  bull,  and  eagle,  is  seen  walkmg  with 
stately  gait ;  and  on  the  same 
Blab  the  divinity  of  the  Philis- 
tines, half  man  half  fish  (figure 
54),  the  Dagon  of  Scripture,'  is 
accompanying  the  expedition ,  and 
encouraging  the  men  in  the  ar- 
duous task  of  hauling  the  logs 
on  shore  According  to  an  an- 
cient &ble  preserved  by  Seroans, 

a  creature  half  man  and  half  fish 

Hg.  M.-o*a».  came  out  of  "  that  part  of  the 

Erythraan  Sea  which  borders 

upon  Babylonia,"  where  he  taught  men  the  arts  of  life,  "  to 

construct  cities,  to  found  temples,  to  compile  laws,  and,  in 

short,  instructed  them  in  everyuiing  which  could  tend  to  soften 

manners  and  humanise  their  lives."'    Berosus  adds  that  a 

'  1  Sun.  T.  i,  i. 

Sjncd.  CiDD.  2Si  £iueb.  ChrDn.  5B ;  Cory's  "  Fragmmti,"  pp.  22,  2S. 
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Srepresentation  of  this  animal  Oannes  was  preserved  eyen  in 
his  day.  In  another  part  of  this  frieze  we  see  a  winged  bull 
sporting  in  the  waves;  this  animal  has  the  wings  of  the 
eagle,  but  not  the  head  of  the  man. 

Among  the  groups  of  sea  monsters  and  fish  we  recognise 
the  shell-fish  of  the  Tyrian  dye.  In  none  of  these  castellated 
buildings  do  we  see  men  in  hostile  position  on  the  walls,  and 
we  are  farther  assured  of  the  pacific  character  of  the  opera* 
tions  by  the  presence  of  the  divinity  of  the  coast,  and  of  the 
Assyrian  symbolic  figures,  uniting  in  countenancing  and  aiding 
some  project,  possibly,  of  defence  executed  by  the  natives 
of  the  coast.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  has  fa* 
Toured  me  with  the  following  reading  of  this  representation : 
— "  The  ships  ore  vessels  of  burden,  some  laden  with  timber, 
and  some  dragging  after  them  planks  which  are  tied  to  their 
stem.  The  winged  bull  which  accompanies  them  marks  that 
they  are  employed  in  the  service  of  Assyria.  The  water,  full 
of  fishes,  may  from  its  form  be  known  to  be  the  sea,  and  not 
a  river ;  and  the  sea  with  which  Assyria  was  most  connected 
was  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  figure  in  the  sea, 
half  man  and  half  fish,  is  Dagon,  the  god  that  was  worshipped 
at  Azotus.  This  tells  us  that  the  land  washed  by  the  sea  is 
the  coast  of  Palestine.  On  this  coast  we  observe  that  planks 
of  timber  the  same  as  those  which  are  carried  in  the  vessels, 
are  being  brought  down  a  hill  to  the  sea-side,  there  to  be  put 
on  board  the  vessels.  This  hill  may  be  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
only  hill  on  that  coast  where  timber  is  cut  for  exportation. 
And  the  castle  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  may  be  the 
city  of  Tyre,  which  is  there  situated ;  while  the  second  castle 
in  the  sea  may  be  insular  T3rre,  which  is  thus  distinguished 
from  that  part  of  the  city  which  stands  upon  the  main  land. 
The  horse's  head  on  the  prow  of  each  vessel  proves  that 
they  were  Phoenician  ships,  and  confirms  the  conjecture. 

*'  Now  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea,  as  described  in 
2  Eings,  xviii.  xix.,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  marched  for- 
ward to  the  siege  of  Pelusium ;  and  for  this  siege  he  might 
naturally  require  timber,  and  the  ships  of  his  Phoenician  allies; 
we  find,  indeed,  in  2  Kings,  xix.  23,  that  he  did  eut  timber 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  but  the  Jewish  history  does  not  mention 
his  employment  of  ships.  Psalm  xlviii.,  however,  which  is  a 
triumphal  poem  on  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Assyrians. 
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mentioiis  the  ships  of  Tarsish,  and  says  that  the  Lord  scat- 
tered them  with  an  east  wind*  Thus  the  Book  of 
Kings,  the  History  of  Herodotus,  this  interesting  pic- 
ture, and  Psalm  xlriii.,  mutuallyexplain  one  another.'' 
This  curious  suhject  occupies  four  entire  slahs; 
and,  judging  from  the  corresponding  space  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wall  hehind  the  recess,  four  slabs  more  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  side  of  the  wall.  As  there 
are  no  traces  of  farther  remains  in  this  court,  we  shall 
at  once  pass  through  the  doorway  ujl  the  north- 
western side,  and  enter  the  passage. 


PASSAOB   CHAMBEB  Z. 

The  doorway  we  have  now  passed  seems  to  form 

the  entrance  to  a  passage  chamber,  communicating 

'^  between  two  courts,  the  clear  dimensions,  not  includ- 

Fig.  66.    ^^S  ^^^  bulls  at  each  end,  being  46  feet  long  by  nearly 

KBY.      10  feet  wide.  At  the  end  of  the  chamber,  just  behind 

the  first  bulls,  was  formerly  a  strong  gate,  of  one  leaf,  which 

was  fastened  by  a  huge  wooden 
lock,  like  those  still  used  in  the 
East,  of  which  the  key  is  as  much 
as  a  man  can  conveniently  carry, 
and  by  a  bar  which  moved  into  a 
square  hole  in  the  wall.  It  is  to  a 
key  of  this  description  that  the 
prophet  probably  alludes,  "  And  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I 
lay  upon  his  shoulder  ;'*  ^  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  word  for  key 
in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  nnfio 
(muftah),  is  the  same  in  use  all 
over  the  East  at  the  present  time. 
The  key  of  an  ordinary  street-door 
is  commonly  18  or  14  inches  long, 
and  the  key  of  the  gate  of  a  public 
building,  or  of  a  street,  or  quarter 
66.— A  MiBCHAirr  <w  caibo      of  a  towB.  is  two  feet  and  more  in 

OARETIHO  THB  KBTg  Of  BIS  .    »      .   ,  ..    ^^ 

xAGAziiTB.  *  Isaiafa,  xzii.  22. 
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length.  We  bare  annexed  a  drawing  of  a  key  (fig.  5S)  and 
the  mode  of  oarrying  it  (fig.  56),  alluded  to  in  Isaiah.  The 
iron  pegs  at  one  end  of  the  pieces  of  vood  correspond  to  so 
many  holes  in.  the  wooden  hat  or  bolt  of  the  lock,  which, 
when  the  door  or  gate  is  shut,  cannot  he  opened  nntil  the  key 
is  inserted,  and  the  impediment  to  the  drawing  back  of  the  bolt 
removed  hy  laidng  up  so  many  iron  pins  that  fall  down  into 
holes  in  the  bar  or  bolt  corresponding  to  the  peg  in  the  key. 
The  pavement  of  this  passage,  unlike  that  in  the  court  which 
we  have  just  left,  was  made  of  slabs  of  gypsum ;  and  in  the 
floor  between  the  two  balls,  at  each  end,  was  a  slab  engrayed 
with  a  long  cuneiform  inscription :  there  were  likewise  in- 
scriptions between  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  all  these  bulls. 
Farther  on  were  small  holes  in  the  pavement,  in  which  might 
be  inserted  metal  bars,  to  keep  the  door  open  at  a  certain  angle. 
We  will  now  walk  through  the  passage  to  the  extreme  end 
before  we  begin  the  description  of  the  sculptures,  as  we  shall 
thus  meet  the  procession  engraved  upon  the  walls  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  marshalled  t«  appear  before  the  king. 

The  slabs  that  encase  the  walls  are  divided  into  two  rows  of 
illustration  by  a  band  of  cuneatic  writing,  the  whole  nearly 
entire,  so  that  we  have  here,  as  it 
were,  a  perfect  tapestry,  or  illus- 
trated record,  of  the  tribute  brought  \ 
by  two  dilterent  people  to  the  mo 
narcfa  who  inhabited  the  palace 
We  learn  fhim  the  illustrations  on 
the  walls  that  the  procession  moved 
down  this  narrow  chamber  in  two 
lines,  headed  b^  the  officer  we  have 
previously  noticed  in  the  Court  of 
Assembly  as  bearing  a  double  wand. 
Here  we  see  him  again  Tfig,  S7)  in 
the  exercise  of  tiie  duties  of  hia 
office,  namely,  marshalling  and  head- 
ing  the  procession  of  tribute-bearers 
—an  office  indicated  by  the  word 
)mn,  Tartan  (2  Kings,  xviii.  17), 
as  surmised  by  Calme^  whose  con-  >!«■  '^■"'j'JK^'  t*"^ 
jecture  now  acquires  a  probabili^  '''     '' 

ftlmost  amounting  to  certunty.    This  officer  of  the  court  of 
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Assyria  was  esteemed  of  such  importance  that,  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib,  we  find  he  was  sent  with  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  d*id-3i>  Babsaris,  and  the  chief  cup-bearer,  npw-m, 

Eabshakeh,  on  an  embassy  to  Heze* 
kiah,  king  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  eight  persons  on  the 
upper  line  to  the  right  who  follow 
Tartan,  the  chief  of  tribute,  wear 
the  close  turbans  or  caps,  and  are 
dressed  in  long  tunics,  with  short 
outer  garments,  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners and  fringed,  sometimes  with  a 
clasp  at  the  waist  and  boots  laced  up 
in  front.  They  are  the  same  short- 
bearded  race  of  people  we  saw  in  the 
court  (n,Fig.  34),  represented  stand- 
ing among  the  other  officers  of  the 
king.  The  first  carries  the  model  of 
a  city,  indicatire  of  his  office  of 
govemor  or  sultan  of  a  province  (fig. 
68).  These  officers  —  apparently 
native  chiefs  of  the  subdued  province 
or  city,  wvyi  ^wVv,  the  Sultani 
Medinetha,  of  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel — were  sum- 
moned, among  others,  to  come  to  the  dedication  of  the  image 
which  that  monarch  had  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  in  the 
province  of  Babylon.*  This  officer  is  followed  by  three  per- 
sons, the  first  two  each  bearing  two  cups,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  province,  and  the  third  a  sealed  bag  upon 
his  shoulders,  containing  the  amount  of  tribute,  either  in  gold 
dust  or  precious  stones,  famished  by  the  province  of  which 
the  venerable  person  at  the  head  of  the  procession  was  the 
sultan  or  governor ;  or  the  tribute  may  possibly  be  pieces  of 
gold,  such  as  Naaman,  the  captain  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
brought  as  payment  for  his  cure ;'  or  such  as  Abraham  paid 
for  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  *'  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant." *  It  was  not,  however,  necessarily  coined  money,  as 
coined  money  was  probably  not  then  invented,  but  merely 
pieces  of  gold  wire,  of  various  thicknesses,  such  as  was  current 
I  Dan.  iii.  2.  >  2  Kings,  v.  5*  *  GenesiB,  xziii.  16«. 


Fig.  68.— BULTAX  KKDnrST. 
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money  with  the  merchants  of  Senaar  and  Central  Afirica  not 
thirty  years  ago.  The  fifth  in  succession  is  another  governor 
of  a  province,  or  city,  in  the  same  division  of  the  empire,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  hill  similar  attire,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  which  he  carries.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  pointed  cap, 
and  is  of  more  venerable  appearance  than  the  two  who  follow 
hini  bearing  the  tribute  of  the  province.  The  tenth  person  in 
the  procession  wears  a  short  tunic  and  carries  two  tazze ;  he 
is  succeeded  by  a  group  of  she-camels,  with  one  hump,  of  the 
Arabian  breed  (Plate  98, — Botta),  driven  by  a  herdsman  also 
in  a  short  tunic.  Then  come  four  men,  the  foremost  having  a 
long  beard  and  carrying  the  turreted  badge  of  office,  and  the 
others  bringing  the  produce  of  the  district,  which,  like  most 
from  this  part  of  the  empire,  consists  of  tazze,  and  the  raw 
material,  or  most  valuable  product,  contained  in  sealed  bags, 
which  the  last  person  bears  on  his  shoulders.  This  arrange- 
ment of  one  chief  to  four  men  bearing  tribute,  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  In  the  last  slab  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber  is  an  arch-shaped  cavity,  which  received  the  wooden 
lock  when  the  valve  was  completely  open. 

Eeturning  again  to  the  place  whence  we  started,  we  will  ex- 
amine the  upper  line  of  sculpture  on  the  left-hand  wall,  as  the 
division  of  the  procession  there  represented  evidently  accom. 
panied  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The  line  is  headed 
by  the  deputy  of  the  chief  of  tribute,  possibly  the  >rna-ta,  geda- 
beraiya,  of  Daniel,^  the  khaznadar,  or  treasurer,  of  modem 
times.  He  is  in  the  act  of  admonishing  the  tribute-bearers  to 
proceed  with  order.  We  find  him  succeeded  by  six  men,  five 
of  whom  are  in  the  dress  before  described ;  but  the  upper  part 
of  this  particular  slab  is  too  defaced  to  allow  of  distinguishing 
the  chiefs  from  those  who  follow  them.  The  last  person  of  this- 
group  wears  a  shorter  and  less-decorated  dress ;  he  is  leading 
two  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and  wearing  the  tasselled  orna- 
ment in  front  of  the  chest,  to  this  day  the  fashion  in  the  East. 
Then  follow  sixteen  other  figures  in  the  long  dress  and  upper 
garment.  Some  are  in  the  act  of  humble  supplication,  and 
others  bearing  tribute :  but  the  figures  on  this  wall  are  generally 
less  well  preserved  than  those  we  have  hitherto  examined,  so 
that  there  is  a  diMculty  in  ascertaining  their  number  and  the 

^  Dan.  iii.  2. 
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diatiibutioii  of  the  chiefs ;  bat  we  can  make  oat  twenty- seren 

people,  eight  being  chiefB,  fiie  of 
whom  bear  the  inaignia  of  walled 
citiea  ftdb  what  we  have  already 
Men,  however,  we  infer  that  the  tri- 
bute of  the  port  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire whence  this  people  came,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  manafactnred  artioleB 
'  in  the  precious  metals. 

The  lower  line  of  illustration  re- 
presents the  procession  which  we  snp- 
pose  to  have  been  next  introduced  to 
the  kmg.  Like  the  upper  line  on  thia 
Bide  of  the  chamber,  it  is  headed  by 
the  chief  ofBcer  of  tribute,  who  is 
making  a  sign  to  advance.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sultan,  or  governor  of  a 
people  we  have  not  before  seen  (flg. 
69,— Botta,  plate  129).  Their  hair 
is  arranged  in  symmetrical  corkscrew 
^  carls,  end  around  their  beads  they 
wear  a  fillet,  over  which,  in  front,  are 
generally  allowed  to  hang  one  or  two  locks.  Their  beards  are 
short,  and,  except  those  of  the  chiefe,  never  hang  lower  than 
the  pit  of  the  neck.  Their  tunics  are  scanty,  and  are  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  belt  or  sash,  formed  of  a  collection  of  cords, 
from  which  commonly  hangs  a  button  or  triangular  noose. 
Over  the  tunic  is  a  covering  generally  made  of  sheepskin,  but 
occasionally  of  leopard  ekio,  which  is  partly  fashioned  into  a 
garment  r  their  boots  are  high,  laced  up  in  front  of  the  leg, 
and  sometimes  turned  up  at  the  toe.  The  first  person  is  a 
chief  of  the  people,  as  signified  by  his  longer  heard,  and  the 
model  of  a  city :  he  is  followed  by  a  groom,  carrying  two  spears, 
and  leading  two  horses  richly  caparisoned,  having  elegant 
crested  ornaments  upon  their  heads,  and  tasselled  bands  across 
their  chests  (Botta,  plate  29).  The  next  person  is  also  a  chief, 
but  not  of  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  former ;  he  carries  the 
insignia  of  office,  and  precedes  two  grooms,  each  carrying  two 
spears  in  one  hand,  and  leading  a  caparisoned  horse  by  the 
other.  Nest  succeeds  a  chief  wearing  a  leopard-skin  mantle, 
and  followed  by  a  groom,  with  two  spears  and  two  horses,  one 
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of  which  the  groom  is  endeavouring  to  force  back  into  the  line 
of  march.  After  these  comes  a  chief,  also  wearing  a  leopard 
skin,  but  not  carrying  the  official  insignia.  His  hands  are 
held  up  in  the  attitude  of  astonishment  or  awe.  This  person 
contributes  four  horses,  led  by  two  grooms,  one  in  sheep-skin, 
and  one  in  leopard-skiD.  The  chiefs  and  grooms  are  repeated 
until  we  have  nineteen  figures  of  the  skin-clad  race,  including 
eight  chiefs,  three  of  whom  are  governors  of  towns.  In  the 
last  slab  occurs  the  hole  in  which  the  bolt  of  the  lock  was  in- 
serted. 

In  the  lower  line,  on  the  left-hand  side,  occur  eight  chiefs, 
ten  grooms,  and  fourteen  horses,  the  tails  of  the  horses  being 
sometimes  turned  up  and  tied,  and  sometimes  bound  in  the 
middle.  All  the  chiefs  are  in  the  attitude  of  surprise,  but 
none  of  them  carry  the  small  turreted  models ;  hence  we  infer 
that  those  who  do  carry  these  models  are  the  chiefs  of  provinces 
containing  walled  cities,  and  that  those  who  are  without  this 
insignia,  are  governors  of  the  rural  districts — a  conjecture  that 
is  borne  out  by  the  costume  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of 
the  tribute  they  bring. 

The  other  people  in  the  procession,  who  seem  skilful  in  the 
arts  and  manufactured  articles,  are  probably  from  the  coast  of 
Phcsnicia.  Thus  in  the  chamber  of  passage,  we  conceive  are 
exhibited  the  tribute-bearers  from  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  —  an  arrangement  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  in  the  small  temple  of  Kalabshe  in  Kubia,  the  casts  of 
which  sculptures  are  in  the  mummy-room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. On  the  north  wall  of  the  Kubian  temple  is  sculptured 
the  conquests  of  the  Egyptian  hero  Eameses  II.  over  the 
nations  to  the  north ;  while  the  south  wall  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  of  the  conquests  of  the  same  hero  over  the 
nations  to  the  south,  and  of  the  tribute  which  this  latter  con- 
quest produced. 

The  sculpture  of  the  last  slab  on  this  line  of  wall  has  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
door,  which  we  presume  was  of  wood,^  and  stood  open  against 
the  wall  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  building.  Prom 
the  fact  of  all  the  remaining  slabs  being  uninjured  oy  fire, 
Botta  has  inferred  that  this  passage  was  originally  open  to  the 
air ;  and  as  it  certainly  had  no  communication  with  the  interior 

1  1  Kings,  Yi.  32. 
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of  the  building,  but  simply  connected  two  external  open  courts, 
a  roof  was  obviously  so  unnecessary,  that  we  see  no  reason  to 
reject  his  very  plausible  conjecture. 

We  will  now  pass,  with  the  train  of  tribute-bearers,  through 
the  passage  chamber  into  the  .second  court — the  king's  court* 

COITRT  W.— THE  XIKO's   COFBT, 

On  emerging  from  the  passage  chamber  (x),  we  find  our* 
selves  within  a  court  about  156  feet  square,  two  sides  of  which 
were  bounded  by  the  external  walls  of  the  palace,  while  the 
north-western  and  north-eastern  sides  were  apparently  open 
to  the  country,  though  they  may  probably  have  been  guarded 
by  a  parapet- wall.  The  size  and  decoration  of  the  court  we 
first  entered  (n)  led  us  to  assume  that  it  was  the  place  of 
assembly  for  those  who  offered  tribute,  or  who  sought  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  direction  taken  by  the  people 
after  assembling  was  inferred  from  the  representations  upon 
the  walls  of  the  passage,  the  processions  of  tribute-bearers 
being  highly  significative  that  this  formed  the  line  of  commu- 
nication from  the  court  without — and  we  finally  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  second  court  in  which  the  passage  termi- 
nated must  have  been  the  Court  of  Reception — the  place  where 
the  offerings  were  presented,  and  where  justice  was  adminis- 
tered ;  the  King's  Gate — the  gate  of  judgment,  the  *'  porch 
for  the  throne  where  ^e  might  judge,  even  the  porch  of 
judgment."^  It  was  in  a  court  or  gate  of  this  kind,  called 
]nni  teragn,  gate,  in  the  royal  abode  of  Babylon,  that  in 
after-times  the  prophet  Daniel  sat  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
made  him  ]ttbvn,  '*  the  Sultan,  or  ruler  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince rarp2,  medinet,  of  Babylon,  and  the  pxvm,  Bab  Sig- 
neen,  the  chief  of  the  (princes)  governors  over  all  the  wise- 
men,  naon>  Hakims,  of  Babylon."  ^  And  it  was  in  a  similar 
court  of  the  king's  house,  in  Shushan  the  palace,  that  Haman 
waited  "  to  speak  unto  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai.'**  We 
have  quoted  these  and  other  words  of  the  text  in  the  Hebrew 
character  from  the  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  rela- 
tionship* between  the  Chaldee  of  the  ancient  race  and  the 
language  spoken  by  their  living  descendants:  most  of  the 
words  we  have  cited  are  even  now  current  in  the  country,  so 

1  1  Kings,  TU.  7.  «  Daniel,  ii.  48,  49.  »  Esther,  vi.  4.   , 
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that  if  we  were  to  write  them  in  Arabic  characters  an  Arab 
could  read  and  comprehend  them. 

In  this  court  were  wont  to  assemble  "  the  princes,  the  go- 
vernors, and  captains,  the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors, 
the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  provinces"*  of  Assyria, 
when  the  king,  who  inhabited  the  palace,  gave  audience.  The 
porch,  or  seat  of  judgment,  was  on  the  south-western  or  shady 
side  of  the  courts  and  communicated  immediately,  by  several 
entrances,  with  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  fagade,  which 
advanced  cousiderably  beyond  the  line  of  wall,  consisted  of  a 
central  eind  two  minor  side  entrances,  the  principal  gate  being 
guarded  by  six  symbolic  figures,  compounded  of  the  man,  the 
bull,  and  the  eagle,  differing  in  no  particular  from  those  we 
have  previously  noticed. 

^  The  front  of  the  piers  of  this  gate,  which  extended  on  each 
side  beyond  the  bay,  was  covered  with  two  bulls,  whose 
bodies  were  in  profile,  but  whose  heads  were  turned  to  the 
spectator.  The  bulls  of  each  pier  were  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction,  so  that  their  breasts  formed  the  angles  of  the  piers, 
their  wings  and  tails  touching  each  other,  and  the  remaining 
two  bulls  formed  the  jambs  of  the  centre  door,  following  the 
same  arrangement  as  at  the  two  former  great  entrances,  ex- 
cepting that  there  is  no  figure  of  Nimrod  between  the  bulls. 
The  width  of  this  advanced  portal,  including  the  opening,  is 
47  feet,  and  it  is  formed  of  only  four  large  blocks  of  gypsum, 
13  feet  square,  and  3  feet  11  inches  in  thickness.  We  will 
not  here  stop  to  consider  the  means  employed  by  the  Assyrian 
architect  to  quarry  such  enormous  blocks,  nor  to  inquire  how 
they  were  brought  to  the  top  of  a  mound  more  than  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  but  simply  remark  that  they  are 
some  of  the  largest  blocks  in  the  building. 

The  two  smaller  entrances  of  this  front  recede  from  the 
general  line  of  fa9ade,  and  are  both  decorated  by  a  figure 
of  a  winged  man,' one  on  each  jamb,  who  present  the  pine- 
cone  with  the  right  hand  to  those  who  pass  out  or  in  at 
this  door,  and  hold  the  square  basket  in  the  left  hand ;  the 
attitude  and  dress  being  precisely  like  that  of  fig.  43.  Behind 
the  winged  figure  on  the  jamb  to  our  extreme  right,  follows 
an  attendant  priest,  or  magus  (fig.  60),  similarly  attired,  ex- 
cept that  he  wears  a  wreath,  of  which  three  roses  are  seen, 

^  Daniel,  iii.  2,  3. 
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iDBtead  of  the  homed  cap ;  that  hia  right  hand  is  elevated  and 
open,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  that  in  his  left  he 
holds  the  branch  of  a  tree,  tenninating  in  three 
pomegranates.  The  divinity  on  the  corre' 
eponding  outer  face  of  the  jamb,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  facade,  is  likewise  followed 
by  an  attendant  priest  (fig.  60),  and  thas  each 
extremity  of  this  facade  is  terminated  by  the 
figure  of  a  priest,  llie  inner  side  of  the 
jambe  of  these  side  doors  were  entirely  cal- 
cined by  the  flames  which  rushed  out  tlu'ongh 
the  opening.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
these  three  entrances  were  originally  closed  by 
wooden  valves,  or  folding  doors ;  those  of  the  ■ 
centre  being  flush  with  the  interior  of  the 
chamber,  while  those  belonging  to  the  side- 
openings  were  half-way  between  the  court  and 
chamber.  The  sculptures  on  the  sides  of  the 
minor  openings  belonged,  as  far  as  the  Talves,  to  the  court, 
and  behind  the  valves,  to  the  chamber ;  but  Uie  bulls  of  the 
centre  openings,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  entirely  to  the 
court,  so  that  when  the  doors  were  closed,  the  decorations  of 
both  court  and  chamber  were  complete  and  uninterrupted,  the 
openings  appearing  merely  like  deep  recesses  in  tlie  wall.  On 
the  recesses  formed  by  the  projecting  part  of  the  facade,  and 
the  protrusion  of  the  statues  of  the  bulls  at  the  minor 
entrances,  are  sculptured  two  winged  men,  each 
in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  usual  attri- 
bui«B,  hut  tlie  upper  one  having  the  head  of 
an  eagle,  and  wearing  the  short  tunic  without 
the  long  outer  garment  (fig.  61).  We  will  now 
turn  to  examine  that  side  of  the  court  by  which 
we  entered. 

Commencing  with  the  south  comer  we  have 
just  left,  we  meet  with  a  small  doorway,  on  each 
aide  of  which  stands  the  four-winged  divinity 
we  have  designated  Hub,  presenting  the  pine- 
cone  to  those  who  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber  within  :  and  on  both  jambs  of  the  en- 
[.  trance,  which  had  been  closed  by  a.  door,  was  the 
figure  of  a  priest,  wearing  a  wreath  and  carrying 
a  gazelle,  as  if  stepping  out  into  the  Court  with 
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the  BBcriflcial  offering.  We  next  ftpproach  an  opening 
which  we  recogTiiae  as  the  passage  chamber  through  which 
we  entered,  the  sides  being  flanked  by  bulls,  little  inferior 
in  dimensions  to  the  smaller  onea  of  tlie  principal  facade  of 
this  court.  Proceeding  onwards,  we  arrive  at  another  figiire 
of  Hub,  with  hia  face  turned  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
pasEiage  chamber,  and  followed  by  a  priest  wearing  the  wreath, 
and  carrying  the  pomegranate  branch.  We  now  reach  a  third 
doorway,  each  side  of  which  is  guarded  by  a  tvfo-winged 
divinity.  The  next  figure  is  Eabsaris ;  then  the  Eab  Signeen ; 
and,  lastly,  the  king  in  conversation  with  them.  These  slabs 
vere  all  found  lying  on  the  ground,  but  the  remaining  sculp- 
ture of  this  wall  no  longer  existed,  though  the  subjects  may  be 
inferred  from  those  we  have  Been  in  the  outer  court.  Of  the 
Bculptureson  the  north-western  wall,  commencing  in  thewestem 
angle,  we  have  first  in  a  shallow  recess  the  armour-bearer  of 
the  king,  the  aelikdar  of  the  present  monarchs  of  the  soil ;  then, 
upon  a  projecting  pier,  Eabshakeh ;  next,  in  a  second  shallow 
recess,  the  king  hjmself,  addressing  the  Eab  Signeen,  after 
whopa  succeeds,  on  a  second  pier,  the  Babsaris.  The  wall 
here  terminates,  but  whether 
it  turned,  or  was  continued 
much  forther,  we  have  no  means 
of  learning. 

This  court,  like  the  one  we 
have  left,  is  paved  with  square 
kiln  -  baked  bricks,  stamped 
■with  a  cuneatic  inscription,  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  name  of 
the  king  who  built  the  palace. 
Before  the  three  doors  of  the 
facade  forming  the  porch,  are 
holes  the  size  of  one  of  the 
bricks,  and  about  fourteen 
inches  in  depth.  These  holes 
are  lined  with  tiles,  and  have  a 
ledge  round  the  inside,  so  that 
they  might  be  covered  by  one  (Bon*,  pL  i62.) 

of  the  square  bricks  of  the  pave- 
ment, without  betraying  the  existence  of  the  cavity.     I 
these  cavities  Botta  found  small  images  of  baked  clay  c 
s  2 
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frightful  aspect,  sometimes  with  lynx  head  and  human  hody^ 
and  sometimes  with  human  head  and  lion's  body  (see  figs.  62 
and  63).  Some  have  the  mitre  encircled  at  the  bottom  with 
a  double  pair  of  horns ;  they  have  one  arm  crossed  on  the 
breast,  and  appear  to  hold  a  rod  or  stick,  which  is  now  too 
imperfect  to  aUow  of  its  shape  being  described.  Others  have 
their  hair  rolled  in  large  curls,  and  others  are  human  in  the 
upper  part,  but  terminate  with  bulls'  legs  and  tails. 

Another  curious  circumstance  respectiug  the  pavement  is, 
that  the  tiles  or  bricks  cease  at  the  threshold  of  the  entrances, 
their  places  being  supplied  by  a  single  large  slab  of  gypsum 
covered  with  cuneatic  inscriptions.  The  slab  of  the  centre 
opening  is  the  entire  length  of  the  jamb,  about  15  feet  by 
9  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  inscription  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  to  obviate,  as  we  suppose,  a  difficulty  which  is  com- 
monly felt,  in  reading  wide  pages  of  letter-press.  And  now 
comes  the  interesting  question,  for  what  purpose  were  tbese 
secret  cavities  and  long  inscriptions  placed  at  the  threshold  ? 
As  we  have  no  analogous  contrivances  in  the  temples  of  Egypt 
or  Greece,  any  attempt  to  account  for  these  peculiarities  in  the 
Assyrian  structure  may,  by  some,  be  considered  purely  specu- 
lative ;  nevertheless,  we  will  venture  to  advance  our  surmises. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  the  emblematic  figures  at  the  entrances,  that  this 
part  of  the  palace,  or  temple,  in  the  Assyrian  mind  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  connected  with  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  nation.  We  find  the  principal  doorways  guarded  either 
by  the  symbolic  bulls,  or  by  winged  divinities.  We  next  find 
upon  the  bulls  themselves,  and  on  the  pavement  of  the  recesses 
of  the  doors,  long  inscriptions,  always  the  same,  probably  incan- 
tations or  prayers ;  «uid  finally,  these  secret  cavities,  in  which 
images  of  a  compound  character  were  hidden.  Thus  the 
sacred  ox  royal  precincts  were  trebly  guarded  by  divinities, 
inscriptions,  and  hidden  gods,  from  the  approach  of  any  subtle 
spirit,  or  more  palpable  enemy,  that  might  have  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  king's  body-guard.  As  regard  the  inscrip- 
tions, Botta  found  that  they  were  all  repetitions  one  of  another, 
and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  bricks,  contained  the  same  name, 
either  that  of  a  divinity  or  of  the  king.  With  respect  to  the  clay 
images,  he  offers  no  remarks  ;  but  we  would  suggest  that  they 
are  the  si'snn,  *'  Teraphim,''  a  name  given  to  certain  images 
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which  Eachel  had  stolen  from  her  father  Lahan,  the  Syrian, 
and  "put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them  ;"^ 
evidences  which  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  teraphim, 
Lahan's  gods,  were  no  larger  than  the  images  we  are  speaking 
of.  The  root,  or  original  word,  from  which  teraphim  is  de- 
rived, signifies  to  relax  with  fear,  to  strike  terror,  or  ran, 
**  Repheh,"  an  appaller— one  who  makes  others  faint  or  fail  ;* 
a  signification  that  singularly  accords  with  the  terrifying 
aspect  of  the  images  found  by  Botta ;  and  from  their  being 
secreted  under  the  pavement  near  the  gates,  we  conclude  that 
they  were  intended  to  protect  the  entrances  of  the  royal  abode, 
by  causing  the  evil-disposed  to  stumble,  even  at  the  very 
threshold.  Again,  the  word  teraphim  being  in  the  plural 
form,  each  individual  figure  is  generally  understood  to  have 
been  a  compound  body,  and  this  affords  farther  coincident  evi- 
dence, as  the  Assyrian  images  were,  likewise,  always  a  com- 
poimd.  Another  word,  however,  occurs  to  us  to  be  equally 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  agrees  so  remarkably  with  the 
places  in  which  these  images  were  found.     It  is  the  Arabic 

word  c    jj.U.  **  Tarf,"  signifying  a  boundary  or  margin — a 

meaning  analogous  to  doorway,  the  margin  or  boundary  of  the 
chamber.  Thus,  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  we  have 
significations  immediately  connected  with  the  gods  Teraphim ; 
finally,  we  have  another  illustration  furnished  by  the  mo- 
dem Persians,  who  call  their  talismans  "Telefin,"^  really  the 
same  word,  the  /  and  the  r  being  the  same  in  some  languages, 
and  easily  interchanging  in  many.  If  these  analogies  in 
themselves  do  not  amount  to  actual  proof  that  the  teraphim  of 
Scripture  are  identical  with  the  secreted  idols  of  the  Assyrian 
palace,  they  are,  at  all  events,  curious  and  plausible;  but 
when  supported  by  what  we  know  of  the  existing  character- 
istics and  superstitions  of  Eastern  nations ;  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  all  orientals  adhere  to  ancient  traditions  and  prac- 
tices ;  of  the  strongly  implanted  prejudices  entertained  in  the 
court  of  Persia  respecting  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
Shah  to  his  palace  ;  and  of  the  belief  in  unseen  agencies  and 
the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,^  which  has  prevailed  in  all 

1  Gen.  zzxi.  19,  30,  34. 

«  2  Sam.  xxi.  16—22.  »  Chardin,  Voy.  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 

*  From  a  superstition  of  the  same  kind,  the  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
Mohammed  All,  never,  during  his  long  reign,  left  the  city  of  Cairo  by 
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countriee,  and  bUU  existg  in  some,  more  espetiBlly  in  tliose  of 
Aeia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  our  conjecture  seema  to  amonnt 
slmoBt  to  a  certainty ;  and  we,  therefore,  have  no  heeitalion  in 
offering  it  for  consideration. 
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Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  palace,  ve 
will  enter  the  door  of  chamber  xit.  at  the  eouth-eaetera  aide 
of  the  court,  aa  the  remaica  here  are  quite  iaolated,  and  btI- 
dently  must  originally  have  been  a  detached  building,  the 
limits  of  which  are  defined  by  the  two  courts  (n  and  n),  the 
passage  chamber  (x),  and  the  external  boundary  of  the  mound. 
The  doorway  we  are  about  to  enter  'is  the  third  on  the  south- 
eastern side  ;  and  is  guarded  on  each  hand  by  a  two-winged 
divinity  with  his  attendant  priest.  Like  the  entrances  we  have 
before  described,  this  also  is  paved  with  a  large  slab  divided 
into  two  coluninB  of  inscription,  and  the  door  likewise  was 
utnated  half  way  between  the  chamber  and  the  court.  A. 
winged  divinity  on  each  aide  of  the 
jambs  atands  before  the  valves  to  greet 
those  who  enter,  while  two  smaller 
winged  figures  behind  the  valves,  and 
therefore  not  seen  when  the  doors  were 
open,  speed  those  who  depart.  Turning 
to  the  right  we  find  the  figure  of  a 
eunuch  in  the  attitude  of  respect,  and 
the  lower  part  of  whose  garment  is  in- 
scribed :  next  t«  him,  and  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  is  sculptured  an  ornament 
somewhat  resembling  that  interlacing  of 
the  two  aquatic  plante  of  Egypt  depicted 
on  the  thrones  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  hold- 
ing among  Egyptian  emblems  the  same 
rank  and  importance  that  this  emblem  does 
among  the  Asayrians.  The  centre  stem  occupies  the  comer  of 
the  room,  its  branches  extending  equally  on  both  aides  of  the 
angle.  Thestemisinterruptedatinterv^s  by  transverse  scroll- 
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like  ornaments,  and  has  likewise  spikes,  or  points,  all  Qie  way 
up  to  the  top,  which  fans  out  Bomething  like  a  palm-tree,  every 
interweavement  of  the  branches  terminating  in  the  Greek 
honeysuckle  (see  fig.  64).  The  end  of  the  room  is  occupied 
by  six  figures,  three  standing  before  the  king,  end  tiro  behind 
him,  namely,  his  cup-bearer  and  his  sceptre-bearer,  who  is 
also  his  selikdar.  The  upper  part  of  all  these  figures  ia  de- 
faced; but  Huffioient  remains  to  enable  us  to  say  that  they  are 
in  conversation  with  his  majesty,  since  they  all  bear  inscrip- 
tions on  the  lower  part  of  ^Leir  robes.  The  king  carries  the 
trilobed  plant  (see  fig.  60).  The  second  corner  of  the  chamber 
is  occnpied  by  the  emblematic  ornament,  and  then  we  see  two 
more  omcers,  each  with  an  inscription. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  doorway  which  leads  into  the  inner 
chamber,  and  passing  on,  find  that  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
still  standing  has  been  covered  with  friezes  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  those  in  the  passage  chamber,  and,  like  them,  is 
divided  by  a  band  of  inscription,  hut  unfortunately  only  the 
lower  line  of  illustration  remains,  though  this  is  sufficiently 
perfiect  to  enable  ua  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  deco- 


rations of  the  chamber.    The  sculpture  represents  the  siege 
of  a  highly-fortified  place,  belonging  to  the  people  who  wear 
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the  Bheepskin  garment,  who  are  most  yaliantly  repelling  the 
onset  of  some  crested  warriors,  backed  by  scantilj  clothed 
archers,  and  these  again  by  the  regular  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rabsaris  or  Rabshakeh  of  the  time.  The  crested 
warriors  we  conceive  to  be  Nysians,  a  colony  of  Lydians  from 
Mount  Olympus,  who  wore  helmets  like  the  Greeks,  and  car- 
ried small  shields  and  javelins,  hardened  in  the  fire.^  The 
castle  is  fortified  by  a  double  wall,  and  built  upon  an  irre- 
gular hill,  up  the  sides  of  which  have  been  urged  two  batter- 
ing rams,  which  are  playing  against  the  gates  and  towers  of 
the  city;  the  besieged,  on  the  other  hand,  are  throwing  lighted 
torches  from  the  battlements,  to  endeavour  to  set  fire  to  the 
war-engines.  Near  the  city  is  a  remarkably  steep  hill,  on 
which  grow  olive  trees,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  flows  a 
shallow  stream,  or  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  (see  tg.  65). 

Numerous  cuneatio  characters  are  inscribed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be  rendered  legible  in 
our  illustration.  Nothing  more  remains  of  this  interesting 
chamber,  excepting  a  piece  of  wall  adjoining  the  entrance 
from  the  court,  which  contains  the  last  page  as  it  were  of  the 
history  of  this  campaign  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

In  order  to  show  the  interior  of  a  walled  enclosure,  vast 
enough  to  include  grazing  land  for  the  cattle,  a  solid  structure 
for  the  king,  and  tents  for  the  people,  the  artist  has  given  a 
ground  plan.  This  place  is  situated  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  by  towers  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  oval  is  placed  the  palace, 
in  front  of  which  are  erected  the  standards  and  an  cdtar  or 
table,  before  which  are  two  men.  In  the  lower  half  are  some 
tents  containing  people  occupied  in  preparing  food,  and  various 
implements  are  suspended  to  the  pole  of  the  tent,  as  is  still  the 
custom.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  historical  roll,  we  read 
the  termination  of  the  campaign.  Manacled  prisoners  of  the 
sheepskin-clad  nation  are  brought  under  escort  to  the  walls  of 
the  fortified  enclosure  (Botta,  plate  146),'  to  be  registered  by 
two  scribes,  who  are  attended  by  a  soldier  holding  a  spear. 
The  beardless  scribe  holds  a  pointed  stylus  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  the  other  probably  a  piece  of  moist  clay,  on  which  he 

^  Herodotus,  PolybTm,  Ixziv. 

*  The  numbers  and  name  unaccompanied  by  illustration  that  occur 
between  (  )  refer  to  the  number  of  the  Plates  in  Botta's  great  work. 
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is  about  to  impress  the  cuneatio  characters,  or  a  piece  of  terra 
cotta  on  which  he  is  about  to  engrave  them.  He  seems  to  be 
addressing  the  prisoner.  The  bearded  scribe  is  writing  on  a 
roll  or  volume.  The  conclusion  of  the  slab  represents  the 
same  description  of  country,  namely,  a  hilly  coast  or  shore,  on 
which  is  situated  the  last  fortified  place  taken  in  this  campaign 
(Botta,  plate  147).  It  is  built  upon  a  hill,  accessible  by  three 
roads  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  at  the  base  of  tiie  hill 
flows  the  arm  of  the  lake  or  river.  The  city  is  defended  by 
bow-men  on  the  upper  and  lower  embattled  walls.  The  attack 
is  led  by  crested  spearmen  with  round  shields,  followed  by 
nearly  naked  bow-men,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
regular  troops,  and  upon  the  causeways  are  two  war-engines^ 
or  battering-rams  (flgs.  66, 67).    They  move  upon  four  wheels. 


Mm 
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Figs.  66^  67.— WABrBNOIHBfl  (BOTTA,  pi.  ISO). 

and  the  machine  is  covered  with  an  ornamental  hanging,  which 
envelopes  it  on  all  sides,  to  protect  the  men  employed  in  pro- 
pelling the  machine.  The  forepart  is  very  much  raised  to  ele- 
vate the  point  of  suspension  of  the  rams,  and  thus  give  them 
more  force  :  the  rams  are  provided  with  lance-headed  extre- 
mities, and  it  is  plain  they  have  already  effected  a  small  breach 
In  the  wall. 

The  name  of  the  city  is  written  on  the  upper  towers. 

^  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15. 
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This  chamber  opens  firom  that  we  hare  just  examined,  the 
entrance  being  nearly  opposite  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
court.  In  this  case  the  entrance  or  passage  of  communication 
is  without  Talves,  and  the  jamba  are  occupied  by  two  figures 
of  priesta,  presenting  the  fir-cone  to  the  aymbolic  ornament  or 
tree,  described  in  the  preceding  apartment,  which  is  placed 
between  them.  Between  the  jamba  the  pavement  conaiata  of 
the  alah,  with  an  ioBcription  divided  into  two  columna.  This 
chamber  also  containa  historical  eubjecta,  probably  incidents 
in  the  same  campaign,  the  termination  of  which  we  found  re- 
corded in  the  last  chamber.  Like  that,  the  walla  are  hera 
divided  by  the  band  of  cnneatlo  text  into  two  linea  of  illua- 
tration,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few  slabs,  and  those  excln- 
aively  of  the  lower  divisioQ,  remain.  Turning  to  the  tight, 
we  shall  follow^the  king  in  his  chariot,  preceded  by  a  body  of 
foot,  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  horse,  setting  out  on  a 
campaign  over  a  hilly  country  (fiotta,  plates  142, 143).  They 
are  proceeding  towards  a  city  of  the  interior,  of  which  the 
Assyrian  artist  has  given  us  some  views,  and  the  representation 
we  have  selected  will  be  found  to  contun  some  highly  Bag- 
gestivd  details  (fig.  6S.    fiotta,  pi.  141). 


Fig.  tS.— uouD  BDWias  wrtH  attLX  loai  (botu,  pL  Ul). 
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In  the  centre,  standing  on  a  mound  or  sub-basement,  is  a 
building  with  a  gable  roof,  showing  that  this  mode  of  con- 
struction was  well  known  at  the  period  of  these  sculptures. 
On  the  piers  of  the  building  are  suspended  shields,  seen  in 
£x)nt  and  in  profile.  At  the  entrance  stand  two  priests,  and 
upon  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  mound  on  which  it  is  built, 
are  two  vases  possibly  containing  the  water  for  purification, 
ftom  which  circumstances  we  should  surmise  thi^  structure  to 
be  a  sacred  edifice.  Above  it  is  a  line  of  cuneatic,  which  may 
some  day  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  Upon  the  roof  are 
some  crested  warriors,  who  are  assisting  their  companions  to 
scale  the  walls.  "  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city,  they 
shall  ru^  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses ; 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief."^  In  one  part 
of  the  city,  built  on  a  rocky  eminence  already  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  invader,  is  seen  on  the  top  of  a  house  a  eunuch 
dictating  to  his  scribes.  To  the  right,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  extend  their  hands  in  supplication 
towards  the  king. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  two  eunuchs  are  engaged  in 
weighing  the  spoil.  The  beam  of  the  scales  is  straight  and 
suspended  on  a  support,  probably  a  tripod,  the  stems  of  which 
terminate  in  lion's  feet.  This  apparatus  is  again  placed  upon 
a  stand  resting  on  legs,  carved  to  represent  bulls*  or  goats'  feet, 
which  are  terminated  in  their  turn  by  reversed  cones.  The 
eunuchs  are  habited  in  the  long  robe,  but  without  the  Mnged 
scarf. 

In  the  rocky  ground  beneath  the  eunuchs  just  described  are 
three  individuals,  each  armed  with  a  hatchet,  busy  hacking  at 
the  limbs  of  a  figure,  from  which  they  have  already  separated 
the  arms,  and  which  represents  either  a  living  man  or  a  statue 
(fig.  69). 

The  executioners  wear  the  same  head-gear  as  the  pillagers ; 
and  the  figure  itself  is  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  pointed 
cap  descending  to  the  neck.  The  most  probable  interpretation 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  breaking  up  a  statue 
composed  of  one  of  the  precious  metals  (Baruch  vi.  39,  50, 
55,  57),  and  that  the  eunuchs  are  employed  in  weighing  the 
fragments  as  they  are  delivered  to  them, 

Parther  ofi^,  we  see  others  carrying  away  the  spoil  and  ao- 

>  Joel,  ii.  9. 
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oompanying  a  CU.  We  have  cause  to  regret  that  there  are  no 
more  Bculptures  extant  in  tliia  apartment,  which,  like  Qie  lost, 
may  be  r^arded  as  an  historical  chamber.    It  may  Ukewiae 


Fig.  »- 


bo  Tortby  of  remark,  that  this  section  of  the  Falace  of  £hor- 
aabad  was  not  only  isolated,  but  that  It  must  have  consisted  of 
a  single  floor,  as  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  places  for  the 
steps  by  which  the  apper  stories  could  have  been  reached,  un- 
less indeed  they  were  constructed  in  tlie  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  is  destroyed.  EetuniiBg  to  the  court,  we  will  now 
enter  the  amall  door  in  the  sonUk  comer,  and  te  the  left  of  the 
passage  chamber  (x). 

SOUTH-SABTEHH  BIDE  Ot  COTTBT,       CHAKSBB  IX. THE  MTIMIia 


Entering  the  chamber  from  the  court,  we  shall  meet  in 
the  reoess,  as  already  described,  the  figures  of  two  mt^i, 
each  bearing  on  his  right  arm  a  gazelle,  and  the  left  hand 
elevated  as  in  prayer :  behind  the  door-valves  on  each  jamb 
there  are  two  small  figures  of  priests,  part  of  the  deoo- 
ratioD  belonging  to  the  interior.  Ja  the  comer  of  the  cham- 
ber, on  our  right,  is  another  doorway,  of  which  the  jambs  are 
identical.  The  room  measures  90  feet  by  27  feet  6  inches,  and 
all  the  figures  occupying  the  walls  are  of  colossal  dimensions, 
reaching  to  the  entire  height  of  the  slabs.    This  chamber, 
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unlike  the  others  we  have  seen,  is  payed  with  kiln.baked 
bricks,  and  in  the  comer  most  remote  firom  the  door  leading 
to  the  court,  there  is  inserted  in  the  floor  a  slab  of  gypsum, 
4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  in  which  is  a  circular- 
headed  oblong  depression.  From  these  evidences,  we  infer 
that  it  was  in  this  chamber  that  the  king  was  wont  to  consult 
the  piagi  who  here  examined  the  victims,  whose  blood  was 
poured  into  the  cavity  in  the  slab ;  and  accordingly  the  deco- 
rations show  us  the  long  attended  by  his  officers ;  but  so  many 
slabs  are  wanting,  that  we  have  no  representation  of  the  actu^ 
sacrifice  to  corroborate  our  surmise. 

The  figures  of  the  magi  which  we  have  noticed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  room,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  magi  so  often  described, 
but  in  the  circumstance  of  their  carrying  a  goat  or  gazelle. 
They  are  standing  with  the  victim  at  the  entrance  of  the  cham- 
ber where  the  rites  were  performed,  and  this  chamber  is  situ- 
ated in  the  king's  court,  contiguous  to  the  gate  or  passage- 
chamber  (x.)  In  the  second  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Daniel,  four  kinds  of  magicians  are  mentioned:  theo^nann, 
chartumim,  the  d^sitm,  asaphim,  the  cnsntOQ,  mecasphim,  onva, 
the  casdim.  The  first  word  is  supposed  to  signify  enchanters, 
according  totheLXX.,  sophists ;  according  to  Jerome,  diviners, 
fortune-tellers,  casters  of  nativities.  The  second  word  so  re- 
sembles the  Greek  {<fo(pog,  sophos)  for  a  wise  man,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  which  is  the  original  word.  The  third,  mecas- 
phim, by  Jerome  and  the  Greeks,  is  translated  "  enchanters,*' 
such  as  used  noxious  herbs  and  drugs — the  blood  of  victims, 
and  the  bones  of  the  dead,  for  their  superstitious  rites.  The 
fourth  word  has  two  significations — ^first,  the  Chaldean  people ; 
and  the  second,  a  sort  of  philosophers,  who  were  exempt  from 
all  public  offices  and  employments ;  their  studies  being  physic, 
astrology,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  interpretation  of 
dreams  by  augury,  worship  of  the  gods,  &c.'  The  Chaldeans 
had  their  origin  from  Chased,  son  of  Nahor.'  Jerome  says  the 
same  thing :— "  Chased,  son  of  Ifahor,  from  whom  Chasdim, 
afterwards  Chaldasi."  Chased,  however,  only  united  the  scat- 
tered tribes  into  a  nation  of  the  land  of  XJr,  and  there  is  little 

^  The  modera  professional  Divines  of  Egypt  are  called  Moghrabin, 
thereby  intimating  that  they  originally  came  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Mo- 
rocco, countries  to  the  west  of  Eg^t. 

2  Qen,  zxii.  22 ;  Cellarius,  lib.  lii.  16. 
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doubt  that  they  were  a  distinct  nation,  and  not  merely  a 
tribe  of  priests  ;^  Strabo,  who  had  treated  of  them  as  philoso- 
phers, knew  them  also  as  a  nation.  To  which  of  the  four 
classes  the  magus  we  are  describing  belongs,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  but  from  his  carrying  the  gazelle,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  place  him  in  the  third  class,  and  probably  of  the 
Chaldean  race.  His  person  is  much  thinner,  and  his  features 
more  delicate  than  are  those  of  the  other  attendants  of  the 
court,  indicating  sedentary  occupations,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  more  active  employments  of  life.  The  beard  and  hair  of 
all  the  magi  are  curled  with  the  most  extreme  care,  and  they 
are  distinctly  blacked.  We  will  now  return  to  the  court,  and 
visit  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Khorsabad. 

« 

INTEUIOB   OP   THB   PALACB.       CHAMBEB  VHI. — THE   HALL    OP 

JTTDGHENT. 

A  glance  at  the  detailed  plan  (fig  34)  informs  us  that  the 
chamber  we  are  about  to  enter  has  six  openings — three  from 
the  king's  court  (n),  one  immediately  facing  it,  a  lesser  one 
on  the  same  side,  but  farther  to  our  left,  and  one  to  our  right, 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  three  openings  into  the  court, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  opening  on  the  opposite  side,  are  all 
furnished  with  double  valves,  or  folding  doors,  but  neither  the 
central  one,  nor  that  at  the  end,  have  any  such  provision, 
being  apparently  used  merely  as  passages  of  communication. 
All  these  doorways  are  paved  with  inscribed  slabs,  inserted  in 
the  floor,  which  is  formed  of  bricks  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  of  the  courts,  but  which  seem  dried  instead  of  kiln- 
baked,  and  they  differ  also  from  them  in  being  without  in- 
scriptions. We  will  also  notice  that  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
room,  a  large  uninscribed  slab  of  gypsum  is  inserted  in  the 
floor ;  that  in  the  floor  between  the  two  doors  (q  and  m),  there 
is  a  second  uninscribed  slab,  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  that  at  each  end  of  the  slab  there  is  a  square  hole  in  the 
pavement,  like  those  for  the  teraphim  in  the  courts. 

Entering  by  the  central  opening  or  grand  portal,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  we  find  that  the  conflagration  of  the  roof  has 
destroyed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  slabs,  so  that  we  have  only 

1  Jerom.  In  Quest,  on  Gen.  xxii.  Herodotus,  Clio,  clxxxi. ;  Diod.  i. 
28;  Ainsworth's  **  Eesearches  in  Assyria." 
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the  remains  of  eight  figures,  including  the  lower  part  of  a 
long-robed  person,  with  his  feet  fettered,  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment. Passing  the  small  door  into  the  court,  which  has  lost 
its  jambs,  and  the  remains  of  two  figures,  we  reach  the  comer 
of  the  room,  which  we  find  occupied  by  one  slab,  on  which  is 
sculptured  the  emblematic  floral  ornament.  Between  .this 
emblematic  ornament  and  the  opening  (t),  which  we  next  ap- 
proach, nothing  is  left  but  the  lower  part  of  the  dress  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  king,  on  which  is  an  inscription.  Passing 
the  opening  and  the  feet  of  a  man,  possibly  the  guard  of  the 
door,  we  arrive  at  the  second  comer  of  the  room,  with  the 
emblematic  ornament.  On  the  length  of  wall  which  now  oc- 
curs, is  sculptured  a  group  composed  of  fifteen  figures,  namely, 
the  king,  eight  of  his  officers,  and  five  persons  of  smaller  stature, 
who  are  bound  hand  and  foot :  the  fifteenth  person  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  group,  for  he  turns  his  face  to  the 
central  opening  (ij),  and  is  the  magus  or  priest. 

Commencing  at  the  central  door  we  see  the  king  with  his 
chief  cup-bearer ;  before  them  are  three  prisoners,  who  wear 
caps  with  a  tassel  depending  from  the  top,  along  fringed  tunic, 
and  over  this  a  cloak  with  a  tassel  at  the  corners :  their  beards 
are  short,  and  no  hair  appears  from  beneath  their  caps.  The 
foremost  is  on  his  knees  supplicating  the  king,  while  two 
others  stand  behind,  imploring  his  mercy.  The  slabs  on  which 
these  figures  occur  are  very  much  defaced,  but  from  what  we 
are  able  to  discern  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  people  repre- 
sented are  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Behind  the 
prisoners  stand  four  persons,  with  inscriptions  on  the  lower 
part  of  their  tunics ;  the  first  two  are  bearded,  and  seem  to  be 
the  accusers;  the  remaining  two  are  nearly  defaced,  but  behind 
the  last  appears  the  eunuch,  whose  office  it  seems  to  be  to 
usher  into  the  presence  of  the  king  those  who  are  permitted 
to  appear  before  him.  He  is  followed  by  another  person  of 
the  same  race  as  those  under  punishment,  but  who  is  taller  in 
stature  (Botta,  pi.  120) ;  his  hands  are  manacled,  and  on  his 
ankles  are  strong  rings,  fastened  together  by  a  heavy  bar,  the 
condition,  we  read,  in  which  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Manas- 
seh  to  Babylon,*  and  probably  the  very  fashion  of  those  fetters 
of  brass  in  which,  still  later,  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  Zede- 

1  2  CbroD.  zxziii.  11 ;  zxxvi,  6. 
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kiah.'  This  peTBon  ia  in  the  attitude  of  a  supplicant,  aod  on 
the  lower  part  of  tds  dress  are  several  lines  of  cuneatic.  The 
next  group  visible  (fig.  70)  is  a  naked  man,  hiH  limbs  stretched 
out,  and  his  wrists  and  ankles  fastened  by  a  chain  to  pegs  or 
pins  inserted  in  the  floor  or  table,  while  a  tall  bearded  man  in 
a  short  timicj  the  imao  m  the  Eab  Tabachiya,  the  chief  of  the 
slayers,  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  (for  so  this  officerwas 
designated  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,')  is  with  a  cuired  knife,  beginning  to  remoTe 
the  skin  from  the  back  of  the  arm  of  the  prisoner,  whose  head 
ia  turned  towards  the  king  imploring  pardon,  the  very  words  of 
which  petition  may  possibly  be  contained  in  the  cuneatic  In- 


(I»ui,iu,a8),  i«»Ti,pi.  i; 


scription  above  him.    Of  the  next  figure,  only  the  legs  and 
several  lines  of  cuneatic  writing  remain. 

Betumiug  to  the  central  passage,  we  find,  on  each  side  facing 
the  chamber,  the  figure  of  a  magus ;  and  on  the  line  of  wall 
Bucceeding,  a  scene  representing  the  punishment  of  rebellion. 


1  2  Kings,  xiT.  T ;  Jer.  x. 
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The  prisoners  are  chiefs  of  that  race  or  nation  (see  fig.  59) 
who  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  sheepskin  outer 
garment  made  with  sleeves,  but  terminating  in  the  form  of 
the  unfashioned  fleece,  worn  over  a  plain  tunic  reaching  just 
below  the  knee.  Instead  of  a  belt,  there  seems,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  to  be  a  cord  wrapped  several  times  round  the 
waist,  and  terminating  in  a  button  or  loop.  Herodotus,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  nations  that  composed  the  army  of 
Xerxes,*  mentions  a  people  called  Sagartii,  who  supplied  a 
body  of  horse.  He  says,  **  These  people  lead  a  pastoral  life  ; 
they  have  no  offensive  weapons,  either  of  iron  or  brass,  except 
their  daggers ;  their  principal  dependence  in  action  is  upon 
cords  made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this  manner ; 
when  they  engage  an  enemy  they  throw  out  these  cords, 
having  a  noose  at  the  extremity."  These  people  are  possibly 
the  same  as  the  Togarmah,*  who  traded  with  Tyre  in  horses 
and  mules,  people  of  Scythia  and  Turcomania,  children  of 
Gomer.  The  people  represented  on  the  slabs  are  a  tall  race  of 
men,  have  short  beards  terminating  in  spiral  curls,  seldom 
wear  bracelets,  earrings,  or  other  effeminate  ornaments,  and 
are,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  nature  of  the  tribute  they  bore  in 
the  chamber  of  passage,  essentially  a  pastoral  people,  their 
entire  characteristics  being  such  as  would  seem  to  identify 
them  with  the  Sagartii  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Togarmah  of 
Ezekiel.  The  three  prisoners  of  this  race  in  the  centre  of 
the  frieze  have  their  feet  and  hands  bound,  and  several 
lines  of  cuneatic  run  across  the  lower  part  of  their  dresses ; 
they  are  guarded  by  two  bearded  officers,  the  foremost  of 
whom  is  a  sceptre- bearer,  and  carries  likewise  a  bow  ;  while 
the  second,  who  wears  a  short  tunic,  has  his  hand  raised ;  they 
are  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  king  by  two  eunuchs. 
"We  next  arrive  at  the  small  doorway  (s),  which  has  ap- 
parently, like  the  passage  (u),  been  guarded  on  each  side  by  a 
priest,  though  only  the  lower  part  of  one  is  remaining  j  on 
that  part  of  the  two  jambs  which  belong  to  this  chamber,  is 
represented  a  winged  divinity  presenting  the  pine-cone,  and 
followed  by  his  attendant  magus;  their  faces  are  directed 
toward  the  chamber,  as  in  the  act  of  meeting  the  person  who 
was  privileged  to  pass  through  the  door  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment.    In  the  floor  of  the  doorway  is  the  inscribed  slab.     On 

^  Herodotus,  Polyhymnia,  Ixxxv.  »  Ezek.  xxrii  14. 
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the  space  between  tbis  door  and  tbe  angle  of  tlie  wall  was 
probably  the  figure  of  the  king  belonging  to  the  last  subject, 
but  the  slabs  are  wanting.  This  brings  ua  to  the  emblematic 
comer  ornament,  and  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
from  whiob  we  have  selected,  88  a  Bpecimeu  of  the  significant 
decoration  of  the  chamber,  a  most  remarkable  scene. 

In  the  annexed  lepresentatioa  (fig.  71)  we  recognise  the 
fato  which  subsequently  befel  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  as 
recorded  in  the  SM»nd  Book  of  Kings,  and  which  we  presume, 
from  the  sculptures  ia  this  chamber,  was  no  uncommon 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  rebellion.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  king, — before  him  are  three  persons,  the  foremost  of  whom 
is  on  his  knees,  imploring  mercy,  and  the  two  others  are 
standing  in  a  humble  posture.  The  king  is  represented 
thrusting  the  point  of  his  spear  into  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
supplicant,  while  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  end  of  a  cord 
which  proceeds  from  rings  that  have  been  inserted  into  the 
lower  lip  of  all  three  of  the  captives,  who  are  Ukewise  both 


Fig.  T1.-1 


manacled  and  fettered.  Above  their  head  ia  an  inscrip- 
tion,— perhaps  the  very  words  they  uttered.  These  prisoners 
wear  the  long  tunic  reaching  to  their  anklet,  and  the  two 
standing  have,  in  addition,  a  tight-fitting  cap.  The  king  is 
attended  by  hts  cup-bearer  and  two  bearded  officers  bearing 
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sceptres.  Facing  the  king,  and  immediately  behind  the 
BufTerers,  stands  the  p^p  nn  Hab  Signeen,  the  chief  of  the 
governors,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking ; 
behind  him  are  a  eunuch  and  a  bearded  officer.  All  three  of 
these  persons,  as  well  as  those  behind  the  king,  have  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  lower  part  of  their  dresses.  Leaving  this  scene,  we 
pass  the  symbolic  comer  ornament,  and  reach  the  small 
door- way  (q),  which  leads  into  the  court  (n)  on  each  side  of 
which  stands  a  magus,  with  his  face  towards  the  entrance ; 
but  the  sculptures  on  the  jambs  are  gone.  On  the  wall 
between  this  door  and  the  central  opening  (m),  is  a  similar 
representation  of  the  king  attended  as  usual,  before  whom  are 
three  fettered  prisoners ;  the  foremost,  who  is  on  his  knees, 
being  clad  in  the  long  fringed  tunic,  and  the  two  behind  him 
in  the  short  tunic ;  but  the  outer  garment  of  sheepskin  is  not 
discernible,  owing  to  the  defacement  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
slab.  From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  found  that  in 
this  chamber  we  have  the  record  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  chiefs  of  five  nations,  in  which  that  of  putting  out  the 
eyes,  and  that  of  flaying  alive,  are  distinctly  presented  to 
us,  while  the  preparatory  minor  cruelties  of  inserting  a  ring 
in  the  lip,  and  the  putting  on  of  heavy  manacles  and  brazen 
fetters,  are  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 


CHAMBEB  IV. — CHAMBEB  OP  JUDGMENT. 

Passing  out  of  the  Hall  of  Judgment  (vni.)  by  the  passage 
of  communication  (t),  we  perceive  on  each  side  of  us  the 
king  attended  by  his  cup-bearer  also  walking  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  Eab  Signeen.  (Botta,  plate 
80.)  Turning  to  our  right,  we  find  that  from  the  opening  to 
the  corner  there  are  eleven  figures,  the  upper  part  of  the  whole 
being  very  much  defaced  by  the  calcination  of  the  slabs,  though 
enough  of  the  frieze  remains  uninjured  to  show  that  the 
subject  is  very  similar  to  those  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chamber.  Before  the  king,  who  is  attended  by  his  cup-bearer, 
sceptre-bearer,^  and  a  third  person,  are  three  prisoners,  wear- 
ing the  sheepskin  garment,  the  foremost  of  whom  is  kneeling 
in  supplication ;  they  are  all  fettered,  and  have  the  ring  in 
the  lower  lip,  to  which  is  attached  a  thin  cord  held  by  the 
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king  (fig.  72).  Bohicd  the  oaptivee  are  the  Eab  Signeen  and 
three  other  persons,  who,  aa  Trell  as  the  three  offlcera  following 
the  king,  have  inacriptionB  on  the  lower  part  of  their  tunios. 
In  the  corner  is  tiie  eymbolio  ornament. 


The  end  of  the  room,  and  all  the  adjoining  side,  have 
entirely  disappeared,  till  we  come  to  a  fragment  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  bull  which  formed  one  of  the  jambs  of  an  entrance, 
indicating  that  this  chamber  was  an  exterior  apartment ;  and 
therefore,  that  although  now  on  the  edge  of  the  mound,  it 
must  formerly  have  led  out  upon  a  court  or  terrace.  From  the 
hull  to  the  nest  comer  both  slabs  and  wall  have  disappeared ; 
but  on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  we  again  see  the  king, 
executing  judgment  on  some  sheepskin  clad  prisoners,  the 
Sagartii,  two  kneeling  before  him  and  two  standing.  Behind 
them  is  the  accuser,  or  the  king's  chief  counsellor,  and  attend- 
ing the  king  is  the  cup-bearer,  the  whole  group  containing 
seven  persons,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  king  and  the 
kneeling  prisoners,  have  more  or  less  inscription  on  their  robes. 
After  this  scene  we  approach  a  door  leading  into  a  small 
chamber  (in.),  passing  which  wo  reach  the  corner,  which  is 
again  occupied  1^  the  symbolic  ornament  that  seems  to  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  comers  of  chambers  where  scenes  of  judg- 
ment and  execution  are  represented. 
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Proceeding  from  the  comer,  we  perceive  two  short-bearded 
prisoners  manacled  and  fettered;  they  have  a  simple  band 
round  their  heads  instead  of  the  cap,  and  are  clad  in  long 
tunics,  with  cords  twisted  round  their  waists ;  have  short 
cloaks,  and  wear  boots ;  they  are  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  by  the  eunuch  carrying  the  double  rod  (Botta,  pi.  82), 
the  Tartan  of  Scripture,  who  is  preceded  by  •ro  other  officers 
of  the  court. 

We  next  arrive  at  a  passage  of  communication  (r),  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  magus ;  and  between  this  opening  and  that 
at  which  we  entered  is  a  scene  containing  twelve  figures,  in- 
cluding the  magus  we  have  just  passed.     We  have  first  three 
officers  of  the  court,  preceded  by  the  Rab  Signeen,  who  is  ad- 
dressing the  king,  between  whom  and  himself  are  four  pri- 
soners, two  standing,  and  two  kneeling  to  the  king.     The  pri- 
soners  are  of  the  race  of  men  which  we  have  before  remarked 
to  be  of  short  stature,  wearing  short  beards,  tasselled  caps, 
like  the  modem  fez,  and  long  tunics  with  short  upper  garment. 
The  king  has  several  lines  of  cuneatic  on  his  robe,  and,  as 
usual,  is  attended  by  his  cup-bearer  and  selikdar.     The  coun- 
tenances of  these  prisoners  (Botta,  pi.  83)  do  not  exhibit  those 
peculiarities  we  find   in  other  sculptures  representing   the 
people  habited  in  the  same  way,  but  whether  this  be  owing  to 
the  artist  or  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  slabs,  we  know  not.     From  the  peculiarities  delineated, 
we  conceive  that  these  people  are  natives  of  Palestine,  Jews, 
probably  Samaritans.     In  Daniel  we  learn  that  when  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
they  **were  bound  in  their  coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats, 
and   their  other   garments."^      The   close    resemblance  be- 
tween the  costume  here  described  and  that  worn  by  these 
captives,  and  its  contrast  with  the  dress  of  the  Assyrians,  must 
strike  every  observer.     In  no  instance,  excepting  in  the  king, 
do  we  see  the  Assyrians  with  hats  or  caps  upon  their  heads  or 
with  boots  upon  tiieir  feet,  whereas  these  captives  wear  hats 
or  caps,  and  have  boots  or  hosen  on  their  feet.     As  in  former 
bassi-rilievi,  they  have  rings  in  their  lips.      It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  when  Sennacherib,  a  successor  of  the  founder 
of  this  palace,  invaded  Judea,  the  prophetic  message  sent  by 
Isaiah  in  reply  to  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  should  contain  the 

1  Daniel,  iii.  20,  21. 
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metaphor  here  embodied^  and  probably  enacted  in  these  very 
chambers.  "  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy 
coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against  me.  Because  thy  rage 
against  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  there- 
fore will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy 
lvp%,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou 
camest."^  ^ 

The  first  verse,  "  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and 
thy  coming  in,''  we  surmise  alludes  to  the  incantations  and 
idolatrous  emblems  and  figures,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
crowded  together  at  the  entrances  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  as 
the  means  of  ensuring  the  safety  and  success  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria  in  their  going  out  and  coming  in.  The  second  verse 
is  here  presented  literally  before  us. 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  palace  we  will  pass 
through  the  opening  (b)  into 

CHAMBEB  Vn. 

This  small  chamber  communicates  with  the  one  we  are 
leaving,  by  an  opening  without  doors,  and  the  sides  of  which 
have  disappeared.  Upon  entering  we  find  that  there  is  no 
other  outlet,  and  that  the  significant  decorations  on  the  walls 
are  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  illustration,  by  a  band  of 
cuneatic.  The  room  may  be  likened  to  a  small  volume  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  chase,  illustrated  by  highly 
wrought  engravings,  the  text  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
page  in  twenty  lines  of  cuneatic,  and  the  whole  volume  pre- 
senting a  surface  of  140  feet  in  length,  and  9  feet  in  height. 

The  first  section  of  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  unfortunately  it  is  considerably  damaged,  but 
nevertheless,  on  turning  to  the  right,  we  can  still  distinguish 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  the  figures  of  the  guests  sitting 
on  high  seats,  and  holding  up  their  drinking  cups,  in  the 
act  of  pledging  each  other,  or  of  drinking  the  king's  health. 
Between  the  tables  stand  the  eunuchs  attending  on  the  con- 
vivialists,  and  at  the  end  wall  is  an  elegant  folding  tray,  ter- 
minating in  the  legs  of  an  animal,  on  which  some  persons 
seem  to  be  preparing  food ;  all  the  rest  of  this  upper  subject 

^  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  28, 29 ;  Ezek.  xxxyiii.  4 ;  Deut.  xxyiiL  6, 19  ;  2  Kings, 
xix.  27 ;  Amos,  iy.  2 ;  Psl.  czzi.  8. 
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is  defaced.  The  lower  line  of  illuBtration,  or  the  Bectiou  of 
tde  volume  which  ia  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  is 
more  legible.  Commencing  at  the  entrance,  we  find  in  the 
oomer  to  our  right,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hunting  ground, 
an  artificial  piece  of  water  in  which  are  Bome  fish  and  two 
pleasure- boats.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  a  kiosk  or  plea- 
enre-house,  the  roof  supported  by  ooluinnB  resembling  tiiose 
of  the  Ionic  order  in  Grecian  architecture  (fig  73) 


Surrounding  the  kiosk  are  firuit-treea,  poeaibly  the  fig  and 
others,  the  branches  of  which  appear  to  bear  leaves  and  fruit ; 
the  round  appendages  being  painted  blue,  and  tbe  others  red. 
Kear  to  this  spot  is  a  hill  and  grove  of  fir-trees,  abounding 
with  pheasants ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  an  altar,  re- 
minding us  of  the  groves  and  altars  on  high  places,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  a  heathen  custom  which 
the  people  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  imitate.  "  They  sacrifice 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills, 
under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms  (fir-trees),  because  the 
shadow  thereof  is  good."'  This  little  monument  ia  raised 
upon  a  square  base  :  tbe  shaft  has  six  fiutinga,  and  the  entab- 
lature eight ;  the  whole  is  crowned  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
angles  with  step-like  battlements.  These  details  are  not  un- 
important, as  they  tend  to  show  the  similarity  between  this 

■  Hoaea,  iv.  13. 
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altar  and  the  one  engraved  on  the  Babylonian  stone  known  as 
the  Caillou  de  Mtchiitd,  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Aufi- 
quities  of  the  Btbliothique  NationdU  at  Paris. 

To  this  the  king  is  hastening  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  two 
horses  at  full  speed  (Sg,  74) :  he  holds  the  fuU-blown  lotus, 
and  two  buds  represented  after  the  Egyptian  mode  of  deli. 
Heating  the  plant,  and  is  accompanied  by  his  charioteer  and 


umbrella-bearer,  clad  in  the  long  fnnged  cloak.     The  tiara 
and  parasol  are  painted  in  red  stripes ;  tiie  flower  in  the  king's 
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hand  ia  painted  blue.  The  handle  of  tlie  driTer's  whip  is  a 
gazelle's  foot.  Immediately  preceding  the  chariot  are  three 
Bpeannea  and  tvo  sceptre -bearere  oa  foot,  and  following  the 
chariot  are  three  horsemen  (fig.  75),  perhaps  two  of  the  king's 
soQB  attended  by  a  bearded  domestic.  Next  follows  a  sceptre- 
hearer  on  foot,  whom  we  take  to  he  the  keeper  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  ;'  then  a  groom  holding  the  horse  of  the  king's  son  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  his  whip  and  a  hare ;  and  in  fig.  76 
we  have  the  king's  son  shooting  at  a  target,  while  over  bead 
are  several  birds  apon  the  wing,  and  one  which  has  been  shot 
by  an  arrow.  On  the  fragment  that  remains  there  appears 
ako  to  be  a  disc,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  is  easy  t«  distin- 
guish the  figure  of  a  lion  in  which  arrows  are  implanted. 
This  may  have  been  t)ie  representation  of  a  lion  on  a  target 
for  the  kiBg's  sonsor  young  sportsmen  to  practice  on  previously 
to  encountering  the  real  object.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
division  of  the  irieze  on  this  wall,  represents  two  eunuchs 
bearing  game  (fig.  77). 

The  adjoining  side  of  the  chamber  is  entirely  defaced  until 
just  before  arriving    at  the  entrance.      Two  horsemen  are 
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Fig.  78.— IHOOTDCO  iT  TiaOET  (BOTTJ,  pi.  Ill), 

seen  galloping  in  the  midst  of  trees;  both  are  clothed  in 
simple  tunics,  fastened  with  girdles,  stockings  made  of 
nngs  of  mail,  and  bootd  laced  up  in  front.  The  first  has  a 
lance,  the  second  ia  flogging  his  horse  with  a  whip  that  has 
1  Nehsmish,  ii  8. 


KHOSSABAS.— HUKTma  AND  BUNTBHEir. 


three  lashea      The  hameas  offeis  nothing  remarkable      Some 
birds  are  Been  flyitig  throQgh  the  trcea    and  judging  from  the 


Fig  TT  —THE  mo »  roBiSTiKa  (Boru  pL  110). 

two  long  feathers  m  their  tails,  tbey  belong  t«  the  family  of 
kattu,  or  partridge,  so  common  tJironghout  the  East.  In  front 
of  them  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  forest,  in  the  middle 
of  which  ore  two  men  on  foot,  one  of  whom  holds  a  hare  and 
the  other  a  bird  (fig.  78).  Farther  on  is  seen  a  horse  without 
a  rider  ;  on  its  head  there  is  a  bird  of  prey,  which  seems  by 
the  shortness  of  its  beak  to  be  a  falcon. 


Fig,  78,— HUBTIBO  AMD  eHBTmHI  (BOTTi,  pi.  106> 

Betuming  through  ohamberB  it.  and  vm.,  we  now  visit 

CHAUBEB  T. — THB  HALL  OF  HISTOKICAL  BECORDS, 

Entering  from  tiie  Hall  of  Judgment  (vm.)  through  the 


I 
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central  opening  (u)  we  find  each  side  of  the  passage  of  com- 
munication is  sculptured  with  a  representation  of  the  king 
followed  by  his  chief  cup-bearer,  waking  into  the  chamber 
(t),  and  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  Kab  SigneeH,  the  chief 
of  the  governors  or  one  of  the  o*3n  Hakim,  or  wise  men  of 
the  court.  On  the  floor  of  the  passage  is  a  dab  inscribed  with 
two  columns  of  cuneatic.  The  chamber  itself  has  four  open- 
ings, two  with  doors,  and  two  without,  so  that  when  the  leaves 
of  the  former  were  closed,  the  chamber  became  the  sole  line 
of  communication  to  the  adjoining  apartment  through  the 
passage  (o).  The  smaller  entrance  (s)  on  the  left  we  shall 
designate  the  sacred  door,  because  it  is  guarded  by  winged  di- 
yinities  and  their  attendant  magi.  The  decorations  on  the 
walls  are  divided  into  two  lines  of  illustration  by  the  text  in 
the  vernacular  of  Assyria,  a  text  that  we  hope  may  soon  be  as 
intelligible  as  are  the  accompanying  illustrations  in  the  uni- 
versal  language  of  art. 

Turning  to  the  right  so  as  to  read  the  events  in  their  proper 
succession,  or  chronological  order,  we  perceive  that  a  large 
piece  of  the  historical  record  is  wanting ;  nothing  in  fact  being 
left  until  we  pass  the  large  door- way  (e),  and  then  on  the 
second  slab  of  the  upper  line  (Botta,  pi.  89)  nought  but  an 
indication  of  some  chariots  and  horses  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  king,  who  is  receiving  a  procession  of  tribute-bearers 
(Botta,  pi.  88)  clad  in  richly  embroidered  short  tunics,  with 
sleeves  terminating  above  tiie  elbow.  They  wear  massive 
bracelets,  a  band  round  the  waist,  a  short  sword,  but  neither 
boots  nor  shoes.  Their  beards  are  short,  but  the  head-dress 
cannot  be  discovered  owing  to  the  calcination  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  slabs.  We  may  presume  that  the  frieze  represents 
the  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  against  this  people, 
and  that  the  former  part  of  the  campaign  was  to  have  been 
read  on  that  portion  of  the  wall  now  defaced.  The  next  slab 
affords  us  nothing  but  the  feet  of  some  figures,  and  then  the 
advance  of  the  regular  troops  under  cover  of  tall  shields  to  the 
attack  of  a  city.  In  advance  of  these  are  those  warriors  who 
carry  the  round  shield,  and  wear  the  crested  helmet  resembling 
the  Greek  in  form,  one  of  whom  is,  with  terrible  barbarity, 
plunging  his  sword  into  the  throat  of  a  supplicant,  (Botta,  pi. 
90).  Almost  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  slab  has  disappeared, 
excepting  a  tower  of  the  city  seen  behind  two  men  in  short 
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tonicB  and  having  oral  shields,  who  seem  determined  to  refdat 
tiie  furious  onset  of  a  ohariot«er  (fig.  79). 

The  bas-relief  being  in  a  bad  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  the  details ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  yanquiehed  are 
again  different  from  any  we  have  as  yet  seen.  They  have  a 
short  beard,  and  do  hair  is  visible  upon  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
they  are  clothed  in  a  tunic  descending  oaty  to  the  middle  of 
ibeir  thighs ;    their  legs  are  encased  in  short  boots ;    their 
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shields  are  of  a  pointed  oval,  and  their  sabres  bent  eo  as  to 
resemble  a  Turkish  yatagan.  One  of  these  vanqnished  people 
is  under  the  horses'  feet,  while  another  appears  up  in  Uie  air 
through  faulty  perspective  ;  a  third  ia  fiyiug  before  the  car; 
lastly,  two  of  them  are  standing  face  to  face  with  the  enemy, 
and  protecting  their  bodies  with  their  shields,  as  if  still  wish- 
ing to  defend  themselves  resolutely  with  tiie  help  of  their 
lances. 

This  brings  us  Ia  the  end  of  the  room  and  to  the  angle  of 
the  passage  (o),  on  the  sides  of  which  the  subject  is  continued 
(Botta,  pi,  100),  tbe  chariots  of  the  great  king  being  opposed 
by  another  body  of  the  same  people,  who  are  again  seen  routed 
by  the  regular  cavalry  (Botto,  pi,  99),  and  also  by  the  chariots 
of  the  kuig,  interspersed  with  small  detachments  of  cavalry 
(Botta,  pi.  94),  notwithstanding  which  successive  disasters, 
they  continue  to  oppose  on  foot  the  progress  of  the  iavad«. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  small  side  entrance  (s),  whicli  wi 
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have  called  the  *'  sacred  door ;"  on  the  jambs  belonging  to  the 
room  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  magus,  his  right  hand  ele- 
vated, as  if  reciting  the  incantation  inscribed  on  tiie  slab  of 
the  pavement,  and  his  left  holding  the  trilobed  plant.  Be- 
tween this  small  recess  and  the  entrance  from  the  outer  hall, 
the  upper  part  of  the  slabs  is  entirely  calcined.  Here  then, 
from  the  entrance  (u)  whence  we  set  out,  we  begin  to  read  the 
lower  line  of  illustration. 

On  the  first  slab  the  representation  of  a  fort  upon  a  hill  is 
indistinctly  traceable,  and  we  have,  then,  nothing  further  till 
slab  21  at  the  end  of  the  room,  when  we  have  the  attack  of  a 
city  by  some  of  the  regular  troops,  bowmen,  under  cover  of  a 
high  curved  shield.  What  is  left  of  the  city  walls  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  were  accessible  only  by  scaling  ladders,  which 
some  of  the  crested  spearmen  with  round  shields  are  mounting 
under  cover  of  the  arrows  of  the  naked  bowmen;  there  is* 
now  an  interval  of  a  slab,  followed  by  another  fort  or  city 
(Botta,  pi.  97),  situated  on  a  hill,  and  also  only  accessible  by 
scaling  ladders.  This  city  is  defended  by  men  wearing  turbans. 
Thejsubject  of  the  next  slab,  25,  is  misplaced  in  Botta  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistake  in  the  title.  It  represents  the  attack  of 
another  side  of  the  same  city  by  the  crested  spearmen. 

Passing  the  door  (e)  we  find  a  fortress  of  one  range  of  towers 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill ;  the  fort  has  been  approached  by  a 
body  of  the  regular  archers  who  wear  a  breast-plate  (Botta, 
pi.  86)  over  a  short  tunic,  and  the  pointed  cap,  and  carry  a 
round  shield,  with  zigzag  decoration  round  the  inner  margin. 
The  towers  are  defended  by  men  who  use  the  spear.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Assyrians  have  not  set  fire  to  the  gates 
of  this  city,  as  appeared  to  be  their  usual  practice  in  attacking 
a  fortified  place.  Behind  the  bowmen  is  the  general  of  the 
Assyrian  army,  who  heads  the  attack  of  the  regular  troops  on 
this  side  the  city ;  he  wears  a  breast-plate  and  long  tunic,  and 
is  sheltered  by  a  high  shield,  curving  over  at  the  top,  borne 
by  a  bearded  man  in  a  short  tunic.  Upon  the  rocks  on  which 
the  fort  is  built  is  a  native  contending  with  one  of  the  enemy 
bearing  the  round  shield. 

"We  next  see  that  a  troop  of  horse  has  been  detached  from 
the  main  army  to  the  attack  of  a  very  remarkable  place,  built 
upon  a  precipitous  rocky  eminence  on  the  sea  coast  (Botta, 
pi.  89),  and  that  on  their  march  they  encounter  a  body  of  the 
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natjres,  among  whom  is  an  African  (Botta,  pi.  68).  The 
towers  of  the  fort  are  defended  by  Bpearmen,  and  all  the  people 
OB  the  walls  wear  a  hood,  or  cover  their  heada  with  a  part  of 
their  cloak  (fig.  80) .   As  usual,  the  attack  is  led  by  the  crested 


Fig.  SO.— TBI 


I,  vho  carry  the  spear  and  round  shield,  foUowed'by 
long-haired  bowmen  ;  the  mihtary  tactics  displayed  are  worthy 
of  remark,  the  van  discharging  their  arrows  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  while  the  rear  rank  stand  up  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  the  line  in  advance.  Though  the  place 
attacked  is  of  small  dimensionB,  it  h  evidently  of  importance, 
as  it  forms  the  landing-place  guarding  the  pass  to  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  is  besides  contiguous  to  a  much  larger 
place,  of  which  the  citadel,  built  on  a  detached  hill  behind 
the  town,  is  of  considerable  extent.  Two  battering  rams  have 
been  propelled  against  the  walls,  up  an  inclined  road  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  between  the  besiegers  and  the  castle  are  some 
cuneatic  characters.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  the  attack 
is  conducted  by  the  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
eunuch,  who  draws  his  bow  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
long  curved  shield.  In  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry 
on  this  side  also  of  the  t«wn,  is  a  troop  of  crested  spearmen. 
Nearer  the  passage  of  communication  (o)  is  a  group  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  last  town,  carried  away  captive,  and  guarded  by 
a  bowman  with  poiuted  cap,  and  bearing  a  scepixe  (Botta, 
pi.  92),  fig.  81.    Both  men  and  women  are  tall,  and  wear  the 
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fringed  liaram,  or  blanket,  thrown  over  the  head  and  left 
ehouldor,  exactly  like  that  worn  hy  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day.  One  of  the  women  U  carrying  a  small  girbeh,  or  water- 
Bkio,  in  her  hand,  and  her  feet,  like  those  of  the  other  pri- 
Bonera,  are  bound  with  Bandala  exactly  similar  to  those  seen 
in  Sennaar  and  Arabia.  The  sole  ia  maintained  in  the  middle 
by  a  band  tastened  on  each  aide  of  the  foot  to  a  strap  that  goes 


round  it,  passing  behind  the  heel;  another  strap  securea  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  aoSe  by  passing  between  the  toes,  A 
second  female,  clothed  in  the  same  manner,  ia  aeen  carrying  a 
naked  child  astride  on  her  leftahoulder,  just  as  Arabian  women 
do  now.  Before  this  woman  is  a  eunucii  with  a  pointed  hel- 
met, raising  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  This  eunuch  does 
not  wear  his  usual  civil  attire,  but  is  completely  armed :  the 
coat  of  mail  is  seen  on  his  shoulders,  from  which  his  quiver  is 
suspended,  and  hu  holds  a  bow  in  his  left  hand  ;  bis  legs  are 
covered  with  a  tissue  of  close  rings  of  mail,  over  which  are 
half-boots,  laced  up  in  front.  Three  personages  walk  before 
the  eunuch ;  they  ore  men  belonging  to  the  same  nation  aa 
the  women  i  their  dreas  is  exactly  the  same,  and  their  aes  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy  and  their  beard ; 
the  latter  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  hair 
cannot  be  seen,  aa  it  is  hidden  by  the  hood.  We  shall  see 
these  prisoners  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 
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In  front  of  this  group,  whicH  is  continued  on  the  walls  of 
the  opening  (o),  is  a  chief  of  the  same  -people,  manacled  and 
guarded  by  one  of  the  king's  officers.  He  is  brought  before 
the  kiug,  who  obviously  commands  his  immediate  execution 
(Botta,  pi.  100),  and  the  eunuch  holds  the  beard  or  throat  of 
his  prisoner  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  draws  his 
sword  from  the  scabbard  to  execute  the  order.  The  king  is 
in  his  chariot,  preceded  by  two  grooms,  and,  as  he  is  not  in 
the  act  of  fighting,  accompanied  by  the  officer  carrying  the 
parasol.  The  horses*  trappings  offer  nothing  new ;  only  as 
the  details  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  we  have  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  yoke,  to  which 
hook  is  attached  the  tassel  that  hangs  upon  the  horses'  flank ; 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  bridle  passed  into  a  ring  inside  this 
hook,  and,  after  traversing  it,  divided  into  three  thongs. 

The  two  grooms,  who  are  standing  before  the  car,  hold  their 
arms  stretched  out  and  lowered  before  them.  Perhaps  this 
attitude  was  intended  to  intimate  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was 
to  kneel  down  and  undergo  his  fate.  The  dress  of  these 
warriors  is  simple :  being  merely  a  tunic  tied  by  a  girdle, 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their  loins,  for  so  we 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  fringe  which  hangs  obliquely 
before  and  behind. 

The  eunuch  is  in  his  war  costume,  every  detail  of  which  is 
beautifully  made  out.  He  has  on  a  pointed  helmet ;  a  tunic 
fringed  at  the  bottom  comes  down  to  his  knees,  and  his  breast 
is  covered  with  a  cuirass,  formed  of  a  tissue  covered  with  rows 
of  scales ;  both  cuirass  and  tunic  have  fringe  round  the  bottom. 
His  legs  are  defended,  not  by  chain-armour,  but  by  a  stocking 
covered  with  imbricated  scales ';  over  this  defensive  armour 
are  boots  laced  in  front,  and  reaching  up  to  the  knee-pan. 
The  unhappy  prisoner  appears  to  raise  his  hands  in  a  suppli- 
cating manner.  Passing  the  passage,  we  find  the  regular 
troops  under  the  command  of  two  beardless  officers,  the  Bab- 
saris  and  Eabshakeh  of  the  king  (Botta,  pi.  99),  advancing 
under  cover  of  tall  shields  to  the  attack  of  a  well-fortified, 
isolated  hill  (Botta,  pi.  93),  the  inhabitants  of  which  wear 
caps  and  use  the  bow.  Preceding  the  regular  troops  are  some 
of  the  naked  bowmen,  their  long  hair  bound  up  by  a  fillet,  and 
in  advance  of  them  the  crested  warriors  climb  the  rocks,  and 
contend  with  the  people  upon  the  walls,  while  on-  the  farther 
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ride  the  fort  is  attacked  by  a  aecond  party  of  bowmen.  The 
Bucceaafnl  termination  of  the  siege  is  intimated  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  being  brought  by  two  of  the  regular  troops  to  the  king, 
who,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  is  in  his  chariot ;  these  people, 
however,  do  not  wear  the  haram  or  blanket,  and  their  feet  and 
lege  are  protected  by  cloBely-fitting  boots.  Proceeding  paat 
the  "  sacred  door,"  we  come  to  the  siege  of  a  very  conepicaous 
place,  assailed  on  both  sides  by  the  regular  troops.  A  batter- 
ing ram  has  reached  the  walls  by  an  inclined  plane  of  hewn 
st^ines;  and  immediately  following  this  subject  is  the  attack 
of  another  strongly -built  place  erected  on  still  higher  rocks, 
but  the  slabs  are  too  mui^  de&ced  to  allow  of  any  detailed 
description. 

Quitting  this  chamber  by  the  passage  of  communication  (o) 
at  the  end  wall,  we  enter  the  Clwmber  of  Audience. 

CHAMBBB  VI. — THB  CEAHBER  OP  ATTBIENCE. 

Walking  over  the  inscribed  alabs  of  the  passage  (o), 
udes  of  which,  as  we  have  before  e 
continuation  of  the  conquests  re- 
corded in  the  last  chamber,  we  find 
the  apartment  we  have  now  en- 
tered has  four  openings,  two  of 
which  are  furnished  with  doors. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  see  upon 
the  wall  two  short-bearded  men 
(Botta,  pi.  103),  each  bearing  two 
cups  of  simple  form ;  they  are 
habited  exactly  Lke  the  one  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving  (fig. 
82),  and  are  followed  by  two  of 
the  same  race  bringing  sacks.  The 
rest  of  the  wall  is  defaced  until 
we  reach  a  doorway  (n) ;  and  then, 
in  the  space  between  the  door  and 
the  corner  of  the  room,  is  another 
of  the  same  people  bearing  a  sack, 
and  with  his  face  directed  towards 
the  corner,  from  which  we  con- 
jecture that  he  accompanies  the  group  of  f 
tured  on  ihe  adjoining  wall  (Botta,  pi,  106),  at  the  end  of  the 
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chamber,  the  two  foremost  of  whom  carry  cups,  and  the  three 
others  sacks.  The  centre  sack-bearer  (%.  82)  has  (us  outer 
garment  fastened  by  a  clasp  (fig.  83),  a  peculiarity  of  costume 
that  leads  to  the  surmise  that  these  people  are-  from  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  and  may  be  the  people  called  Milyae,  who 
Herodotus  tells  us  wore  helmets  of  leather,  and  who  had 
their  vests  confined  by  clasps.^  Upon  the  wall  between 
the  second  corner  and  the  passage  of  communication  (x) 
we  have  sixteen  figures :  near  the  opening  the  king  at- 
tended by  his  Cup-bearer  and  Selikdar,  and  before  him  seven 
officers  of  his  court,  the  first  three  wanting  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  but  the  fourth  is  a  governor  or  Krma, 
Pachavatha  or  Pashaw,  one  who  is  set  over  provinces  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  by  conquest ;  the  fifth  is  a  eunuch, 
and  then  another  pashaw,  or  one  of  those  called  in  Daniel,' 
K'39'-iivnK,  achashdarpenaiya,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  who 
has  free  access  to  the  palace  and  is  privileged  to  stand  before 
the  king.  "Next  comes  a  eunuch,  and  then  another  governor 
or  Hakim.  These  high  functionaries  we  suppose  to  have  had 
the  administration  of  the  principal  province  of  the  empire, 
offices  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  were  held  by  the  three 
companions  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  who  were  **  set  over  the  aflkirs  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,"  (Dan.  ii.  49,)  probably  in  obedience  to  an  ancient 
custom. 

After  these  dignitaries  comes  the  chief 
officer  of  tribute,  with  liis  insignia  of 
office,  the  two  wands,  introducing  two 
Sultans  of  Medinets  followed  by  two  men. 
Each  carry  two  cups  terminating  in  the 
head  of  a  lion,  and  behind  them  are  two 
other  men  with  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  cup  or  tazza.  Passing  the  entrance 
(x)  we  find  the  wall  from  the  opening  to 
the  corner  occupied  by  nine  figures,  and 
from  the  comer  to  the  small  door  (y)  at 
Fig.  83.— CLASP.  ^|jg  gjj^j  Qf  ^\^Q  room  by  five  more,  which 

properly  belong  to  the  same  group.     The  subject  is  nearly  a 

duplicate  of  that  we  have  just  left,  being  the  king  attended  by 

his  cup-bearer  addressing  the  seven  chief  officers  of  his  house- 

*  Polyhym.  Ixxvii.  *  Dan.  i.  6, 
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hold,  who  stand  before  him  in  the  order  invariably  observed  : 
the  remaining  figures  are  the  deputy  chief  of  tribute  intro- 
ducing two  governors  of  provinces,  followed  by  two  men  car- 
rying lion-headed  drinking  cups.  The  small  door  leads  into 
the  Divining  Chamber  (ix)  (fig.  34),  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
jambs  of  the  room  we  are  describing  are  occupied  by  two 
figures  of  sceptre- bearers.  On  the  length  of  wall  between 
the  comer  and  the  central  entrance  (b)  there  are  twelve  figures ; 
the  king,  his  right  hand  elevated  and  his  left  carrying  a  full- 
blown lotus  and  bud,  is  followed  by  his  Cup-bearer  and  Selik- 
dar ;  in  front  are  two  persons  of  whom  we  are  entirely  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  the  defacement  of  the  slabs;  but  following 
these  is  a  eunuch,  then  a  governor,  and  then  the  deputy  Tartan, 
who  is  introducing  four  of  the  same  tribute-bearers  we  have 
so  often  seen,  the  first  one  bearing  a  tray  on  which  are  rosette 
clasps,  two  others  also  with  trays  containing  earrings,  and  the 
fourth  two  cups,  thus  completing  the  decorations  of  this  cham- 
ber. We  would  point  out  to  observation  that  the  figure  of  the 
king  is  three  times  repeated  on  the  walls,  twice  as  walking 
out  of  the  small  divining  chamber  (ix),  and  once  as  coming 
out  of  the  chamber  (xi),  in  each  instance  to  receive  tribute 
from  the  race  of  people  who  wear  the  turban  or  cap ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  head-dress  being  two  of  the  cup-bearers, 
whose  heads  are  bound  with  a  fillet. 

We  now  return  to  the  centre  passage  of  communication  (x), 
in  order  to  enter  the  Inner  Chamber  of  Audience. 

CHA20ER  XI. — THE   INNER  PRESENCE  CHAMBER, 

Entering  through  the  passage  of  communication  (x),  we  are 
met  on  each  side  by  the  four-winged  divinity,  Ilus,  and  his 
attendant  magus ;  and  turning  to  the  right  we  meet  seven 
figures  between  the  entrance  and  the  comer.  The  first  is  a 
Sultan  Medinet,  whose  insignia  indicate  that  he  is  governor  of 
two  towns,  or  of  a  province  containing  two  walled  cities,  then  a 
Sultan,  whose  badges  of  office  are  effaced,  preceding  two  men, 
each  carrying  two  cups ;  and  again  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince with  two  towns,  followed  by  two  men  bearing  sacks. 
This  brings  us  to  the  corner,  and  to  the  end  wall,  on  which 
we  find  four  men  bearing  sacks,  but  they  are  proceeding  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  those  last  described,  and  evidently  belong 
to  the  long  procession  on  the  adjoining  wall,  of  which  little 
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beside  the  feet  of  the  people  remains ;  of  these,  we  recognise 
the  king  with  his  two  attendants,  and  before  him  the  seven 
officers  of  his  court,  Tartan,  and  five  tribute-bearers.  From 
the  third  comer  to  the  small  door  (e)  are  the  figures  of  two 
sceptre-bearers,  and  on  one  side  of  the  recess  of  the  door  is 
another  sceptre-bearer,  while  on  the  answering  recess  stands  a 
beardless  spearman. 

This  person  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  jnn,  Teraania^  or 
porters,  from  his  position  at  this  important  little  doorway ;  and 
as  the  word  teraania  is  derived  from  a  Chaldee  word  signifying 
a  gate,  we  have  little  doubt  it  was  the  name  by  which  this 
officer  was  designated  at  the  Assyrian  court. 

From  the  fourth  comer  to  the  entrance  (x)  are  twelve  figures ; 
the  king  carrying  the  trilobed  plant,  followed  by  his  cup- 
bearer and  an  armed  spearman,  probably  the  second  door- 
keeper. Before  the  king  are  seven  of  hb  officers,  the  last  but 
one  being  the  deputy-Tartan.  Having  now.  arrived  at  the 
passage  by  which  we  entered,  before  leaving  this  quarter  of 
the  palace  we  will  pass  through  the  small  doorway  (e)  and 
examine  the  chamber  (xii)  within.    * 

CHAICBEB  XII. — THE  PRIVATE  COTTKCIL  CHAUBEB. 

Passing  the  armed  Teraania  or  door-keepers,  we  enter  a 
small  apartment,  29  feet  3  inches  by  19  feet  6  inches,  which, 
from  the  representations  upon  the  walls,  we  conjecture  to  have 
been  the  chamber  where  the  king  held  council  with  his  officers 
before  giving  audience,  and  to  which  he  probably  retired  while 
the  procession  of  tribute-bearers,  or  those  to  whom  he  gave 
audience,  filed  off.  Upon  the  wall  facing  the  entrance,  we 
see  the  king,  attended  by  his  cup-bearer,  conversing  with  his 
chief  minister,  behind  whom,  on  the  adjoining  wall,  stand 
seven  other  officers,  and  two  at  the  end  between  the  comer 
and  the  door.  On  the  adjoining  wall  behind  the  cup-bearer 
are  six  other  attendants.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  attendants  in  this  room,  excepting  the  Rab 
Signeen,  are  unarmed,  and  that  they  are  uniformly  in  the  at- 
titude of  respect.  We  may  suppose  that  they  are  ranged  on 
the  walls  in  the  order  in  which  they  preceded  and  followed 
the  king  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  we  have  already 
seen  them  in  the  same  order  occupying  the  entire  space  be- 

1  Ezra,  rii.  24. 
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tween  the  passEige  (s)  acd  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  beyond  the  opening,  being  apparently 
appropriated  escluaivety  t«  the  tribute-bearers. 

Returning  through  the  presence- cham her  (xi)  and  thecham- 
ber  of  audience  (vi)  to  the  hall  of  passage  (t),  we  enter  the 
next  hall  (u),  the  Banqueting  Hall. 

CHAVBBR  n. TBE  BAnaDRTIMO  HALL. 

Placing  ourselves  in  the  central  doorway  (e)  we  find  that 
this  must  have  been  the  door  of  entry,  as  on  each  side  of  us  i» 
sculptured  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  king,  attended  by  his 
cup-bearer,  walking  into  the  hall  we  are  about  to  enter,  and 
met  hy  the  Eab  Sigacen.  Upon  surveying  the  hall  we  per- 
ceive that  it  contains  sis  entrances,  three  large  and  three  small, 
all  closed  by  folding  doors  ;  and  that  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  two  lines  of  illustration,  divided  hy  a  band  of  cuneatic. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  discover  that  the  upper  illustration, 
as  far  as  the  corner,  is  a  representation  of  a  banqueting  acene^ 
the  details  of  which,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  slabs  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  are  almost  entirely  obliterated  until  we 
arrive  at  the  small  door  (b)  on  the  opposite  side,  in  one  recess 
of  which  we  see  the  lower  part  of  the  figures  of  some  soldiers. 


DltT  {BorcA,  til.  TO). 
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All  the  sculptures,  however,  from  this  point  to  the  central 
door  (f),  are  too  much  injured  to  adroit  of  deBcription.  The 
nest  two  Blabs  we  meet  diow  the  attack  of  a  city  (fig.  84) 
(Botta.  plate  TO),  on  a  less  elevated  promontory  on  the  river's 
bank  than  some  seen  in  chamber  v,  osd  which  is,  therefore, 
more  accessible  to  the  infantry,  who  have  advanced  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  walla  under  cover  of  their  tall  shields.  On  the 
next  three  slabs  we  can  trace  the  euccesBful  termination 
of  the  Biege  in  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  sheep-shin 
clad  warriors  being  brought  before  the  king  in  his  chariot.  We 
have  now  reached  the  second  small  door  (o)  on  this  side,  in 
the  recesB  of  which,  and  on  the  wall  beyond,  only  the  indica- 
tion of  figures  can  be  discerned,  till  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  when  we  see  some  prisoners  in  the  sheep-skin  outer 
garment,  short  tunic,  and  bwits,  escorted  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream ;  the  foremast  is  carrying  a  girbeh,  or  water-skin, 
which  had  probably  been  used  in  crossing  the  river  Entering 
th  ceas  of  the  gate  (h)  lead  ng  nto  the  hall  f  audien 
we  find  a  rep  esentati  n  (fig  65)  of  th  att  k  fa  ty  bu  It 
n  a       y  p       p  tons  headland  back  d  bj  a  p    u  us  h  It 

Th    k  eg  8  sp  am   n  wh    ha  e  gain  d  the  wall   by  trav  rsmg 
th  ky  p    m     to  J 


mere  nanes  who  use  the  bow  wea  a  short  sword  and  are 
naked  to  the  wa  st  th  r  only  hahthment  b  ng  a  sho  t  kilt. 
The  opposite  walla  of  the  c  ty  are  attacked  by  the  i  gular 
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ifoapB,  and  a  battering  ram,  which  has  been  propelled  up  a 
well-constructed  causeway,  to  the  Tery  walls  where  its  opera- 
tions ore  bogiuniug  to  take  effect.  Behind  is  the  king's  gene- 
nl,  perhaps  his  cup-hearer,  accompanied  by  his  shield-bearer, 
both  of  whom  have  advanced  to  within  bow-shot  of  the  walls. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  city,  people  wear- 
ing the  sbeep-skia  and  armed  with  spears  and  square  wicker 
shields,  but  using  neither  bowe  nor  swords,  are  defending 
themselves  manfully  from  the  assault  of  the  king's  forces. 

Placing  ourselves  upon  the  cuneatic  slab  in  the  doorway  (h), 
in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall  of  the  hall,  we  see  the  represent- 
ation of  a  large  vase  standing  upon  the  ground,  that  evidently, 
from  its  dimensions,  contained  "royal  wine  in  abundance,  ao- 
eording  to  the  state  of  the  king.'"  Into  this  vase  two  eunuchs 
are  dipping  drinking  cups  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  lion. 
(See  fig.  86.) 

These  cups  resemble  the  terra-cotta  drinking  cups  of  the 
Greeks  (fig.  86)  in  so  far  as  they  also  terminate  in  the  head  of 
an  animal,  but  we  infer  from  the  construction  of  the  handle  of 
the  Assyrian  cups  (fig.  86)  with  a  hinge-iike  articulation  to 
the  bowl,  which  could  not  be  effective  except  in  metal,  from 
their  being  used  at  the  king's  table,  likewise  from  the  fact  of 


th^  being  brought  as  tribute,  that  they  were  made  of  gold, 

like  those  used  at  the  royal  feast  given  by  King  Ahasuerus.' 

>  Efthet,  i.  7.  '  Either,  i.  7. 
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Two  eunucIiH,  with  repleniehed  cups,  advance  into  the  rooiq^ 
preceded  by  another  beardless  attendant  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
spect, carrying  the  minasha  or  fan.  la  advance  of  these  are 
three  short-bearded  performers  on  the  lyre,  ushered  into  the 


Fig.  n.— luraiii' 


Fig.  as.— OBUK  cur. 


great  chamber  by  two  eunuchs.  The  mnfflcians  are  clad  in  a 
short  tunic  held  fast  hy  a  girdle,  and  their  hair  is  drawn  back 
and  terminates  abote  the  shoulders  in  a  single  row  of  curls. 
They  proceed  with  measured  step,  singing  and  twangiog  their 
lyres,  which  are  suspended  by  a  broad  band  passing  over  the 
nght  shoulder.  The  instrument  itself  (fig.  89)  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Greek  lyre ;  it  has  a  square  body  and  upright  sides, 
the  latter  being  connected  by  a  crossbar,  to 
which  are  fixed  strings  that  seem  to  have  been 
rather  numerous,  for  we  can  count  eight  at 
least,  and  in  the  part  that  is  corroded  away 
there  is  room  for  three  or  four  more.  Exactly 
i  similar  instrunients  are  now  Been  in  Nubia 
and  SoDgola,  and  the  mode  of  playing  is  that 

'■"■"■  the  right  hand  holds  a  short  plectrum  to  strike 

the  intervals,  while  Uie  left  is  used  b>  stop  and  twang  the 
cords. 

Next  (fig.  90)  are  four  bearded  sceptie-bearers,  in  abort 
tunics,  holding  up  their  drinking  cups  in  the  act  of  responding 
to  the  toast,  or  of  pledging  each  other.    Between  the  sceptre- 
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bearen  ia  one  of  the  diahea  with  the  food  in  it,  placed  npon 

the  floor,  as  at  this  da;  in  the  east,  where  it  is  customary  t^ 
deposit  them  aa  tbey  are  brought  in,  or  removed  irom  the 
banqueting  hall ;  then  follow  seven  tables  with  legs  termi- 
nating in  lions'  claws,  and  apparently  furniahedtwitb  a  cloth, 
on  which  the  viands  are  placed.  Four  guests  are  at  each  table, 
sitting  upon  high  seats  richly  carved  and  ornanieiited  with 
bulls*  heads ; ,  the  feet  are  inverted  conea  formed  of  gradnally 
decreasing  rings.  A  eunuch  stands  behind  each  seat,  t«  fan 
and  wait  upon  the  guests;'  they,  as  well  as  the  coaviviolista, 
are  attired  in  the  long  robe  and  fringed  scarf. 

At  the  feast  Ahasuerus  made  unto  all  the  people  that  were 
present  in  Shushan,  the  seats  were  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it 
would  appear  from  the^word  used  to  express  the  kind  of  seat, 
m9o,  matout,  a  conch,  that  it  was  to  recline  on.     Whether 


inch  seats  were  used  on  that  particular  occasion  only,  or 
whether  the  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  as  we  see  repreeented 
in  Roman  baasi-rilievi,  had  at  that  time  come  into  use,  is  very 
doubtful ;  hut  it  is  quite  certain,  from  Egyptian  and  other 
sources  than  the  present  example,  that  the  more  ancient  mode 
was  to  sit  at  meals  in  the  way  we  here  see,  and  on  seats  with- 
out backs.  The  fate  of  the  prophet  Eli  also  illustrates  this 
practice  of  using  seats  without  l^cks,  and  "he  fell  from  off 
Hie  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake, 
1  Either,  i.  S. 
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and  be  died."^  In  the  friezes  before  us  tbe  attitude  of  all  the 
guests  is  similar,  the  left  band  resting  on  tbe  knee  or  on  tbe 
bull's  head  at  the  end  of  tbe  bar  of  the  seat,  while  tbe  right 
hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  drinking  the  king's  health  or  in 
pledging  tbo8§  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  (Botta,  pi. 
165.)  Botta  found  tbe  bead  of  a  bull  in  bronze,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  one  of  these  seats.  The  tables  of  guests  ter- 
minate the  scene,  and  it  seems  to  us  not  improbable  that  every 
particular  delineated  upon  the  walls  had  been  realised  within 
them.  Thus  it  was  in  this  chamber  *'  the  harp  and  viol  were 
in  their  feasts  "  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity ;  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  wine- vase  of  the  king  once  stood  within  tbe  very 
recess  upon  the  wall  of  which  we  have  now  but  the  represen- 
tation; while  the  tables  and  seats  just  as  represented,  once  in 
substance,  occupied  the  centre  of  this  hall ;  and  that  it  was 
here,  in  this  very  chamber  of  his  palace,  that  the  great  king 
was  wont  to  feast  tbe  "  nobles  and  princes  of  the  provinces  "' 
on  bis  return  from  his  conquests. 

Having  now  accomplished  the  circuit  of  tbe  apartment  and 
returned  to  the  doorway  (e)  whence  we  started,  we  will  begin 
the  examination  of  tbe  lower  line  of  illustration,  as  we  con- 
ceive that  it  was  intended  to  be  read  so  that  tbe  events  of  the 
campaign  should  follow  each  other  in  chronological  succession. 

In  tbe  first  slab  we  see  the  king,  preceded  by  bis  standard- 
bearer  and  accompanied  by  his  other  officers  in  war  chariots, 
pursuing  a  troop  of  the  cavalry  of  bis  determined  enemies, 
the  sheep- skin  clad  race,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  the  in- 
vader, but  who  are  routed  and  overthrown  before  they  can 
gain  the  protection  of  a  large  and  important  city  built  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  banks  of  a  stream.  The  citadel,  which  is 
built  on  a  fertile  hill  at  tbe  back  of  the  town,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  one  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill  being 
rendered  inaccessible  by  a  high  wall  from  its  base :  the  town 
itself  is  fortified  by  high  embattled  walls  flanked  by  towers, 
which  are  pierced  with  square  windows;  the  doors,  on  tbe 
contrary,  are  evidently  arched — a  fact  worthy  of  attention. 
There  is  a  short  inscription  on  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  tbe  citadel.     (Fig.  91.) 

Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  some  of  tbe  cavalry 
which  had  attempted  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  king,  are 
1  1  Sam.  i?.  18.  >  Esther,  i.  3. 
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impaled  in  front  of  the  city's  walls.     Frequent  allusion  i 
nuide  in  the  Saored  Books  to  the  enormitieB  and  orueltieB  com 


mitted  by  the  Aaayrians ;  we  know  from  these  authentic  re- 
cords and  from  profune  history  that  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  impalement  was  no  uncommon  practice.  Darius  impaled 
3000  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Bahylon,'  and  this  cruel  death 
is  not  unusual  in  Persia  and  Turkey  even  in  our  own  time.  In 
the  scene  before  us  we  find  scaling  ladders  placed  at  different 
parts  of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  bold  crested  mercenaries 
have  already  gained  the  second  wall,  seemingly  without  re- 
sistance. "  They  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and 
they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  , 
break  their  ranks."'  To  the  left,  are  seen  three  of  them 
ascending  one  after  the  other.  In  the  right  hand  they  hold  a 
lance,  and  in  tlie  left  a  large  round  shield,  which  appears 
covered  with  regularly-disposed  plates.  They  also  wear  a 
sword  suspended  to  a  belt,  which  passes  over  the  breast,  and 
is  crossed  by  another,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  belts  of 
modern  soldiers. 

The  people  within  the  walls  have  fled  to  the  upper  town 
and  citadel,  which  is  in  flames,  painted  red,  and  the  men  are 
seen  on  the  towers  in  attitudes  expressive  of  the  greatest  con- 
sternation and  distress.      One  man,  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
'  Herodotos,  Thalia,  clii.  *  Joel,  ii.  T. 
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falls  from  the  walls  into  the  valley  below,  while  others  staDcl- 
ing  on  the  hill  raise  their  hands  in  all  the  agony  of  despair. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  the  regular  troops  of  the  king 
have  advanced  under  cover  of  the  tall  shields. 

The  next  scene,  sculptured  on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  this 
hall,  represents  the  termination  of  the  first  part  of  the  cam- 
paign against  these  people.  The  king  in  his  chariot,  attended 
by  his  umbrella- bearer  and  charioteer,  stops  to  question  some 
prisoners  who  are  brought  to  him  and  to  command  a  register 
to  be  made  of  their  number,  and  of  the  number  of  the  slain 
whose  heads  are  piled  up  in  a  heap  before  him.'  The  custom 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  still  prevails  in  eastern 
warfare,  and  rewards  are  given  to  the  soldier  who  can  bring 
two  heads  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  numbers  of  the  killed 
being  ascertained  by  counting  the  heaps  that  are  brought. 
The  Mohammedans,  who  should  always  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  top  of  their  heads  in  case  they  should  die  in  battle  and 
consequently  have  their  heads  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  tuft 
inight  be  used  as  a  handle  rather  than  the  beard  or  mouth ,  as 
the  touching  of  these  by  the  infidel  would  defile  the  dead 
body.  This  subject  brings  us  to  the  small  door  (c)  in  the  end 
wall,  in  the  recess  of  which  we  see  the  escort  of  cavalry  which 
accompanies  the  king.  The  succeeding  friezes  are  all  defaced 
until  we  arrive  at  the  small  side  door  (b),  where  we  distin- 
guish, on  both  sides  of  the  recess,  the  king's  cavalry  following 
his  chariot,  which  appears  on  the  first  slab  after  passing  the 
door,  but  we  have  then  nothing  legible  until  the  central  open- 
ing (t)  is  passed. 

We  now  reach  a  very  interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  showing 
the  speaking  intelligibility  of  these  representations.  The 
king's  troops,  chiefly  the  light-armed  infantry,  have  ar- 
rived at  a  well-built  city  on  a  hill,  defended  by  a  double  wall 
flanked  by  towers.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  irregularity  of  surface:  hills  of  various  shapes 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plain ;  one  excessively  steep  hill  is  left 
unoccupied,  but  the  next,  which  is  more  accessible,  is  occupied 
by  the  heavy  armed  troops  of  the  king,  while  in  advance,  in 
the  rocky  plain,  the  crested  warriors  are  attacking  the  upper 
Wiall,  which  is  well  defended  by  the  square  shield  spearmen  ; 

^  2  Sings,  X.  8. 
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on  the  lower  battlementa  the  inhabitants,  seeing  the  soldiers 
setting  fire  to  the  gates,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  about  to  befal 
the  city,  are  eamestljr  entreating  for  mercy.  The  same  hilly 
country  continues  on  the  farther  side  of  the  city,  hut  in  the 
plain  we  meet  the  light-armed  crested  spearmen,  as  well  as 
the  naked  bowmen,  gome  of  whom  are  stationed  on  a  conical 
hill  discharging  their  arrows  at  the  inhabitants  upon  the  walls. 
Tbe  next  two  slabs  are  defaced,  bnt  on  the  third  we  see  the 
r^ular  troops  advancing  under  cover  of  high  shields — both 
square  and  those  which  appear  to  be  made  of  rushes,  tbe  smaller 
ends  of  which  are  collected  together  in  a  sheath  and  bend 
over,  while  the  lower  ore  hound  together  hy  a  sirailur  con- 
trivance. We  have  now  arrived  at  the  recess  of  the  second 
small  door  (o),  in  which  we  see  some  captives  of  the  sheep- 
skin clad  people,  among  whom  are  a  woman  and  child,  tbe  fore- 
moat  of  the  troop  carrying  a  water-skin  (Botta,  pi.  69),  and 
the  whole  urged  forward  by  one  of  the  regular  troops,  a  bow- 
man wearing  a  pointed  cap. 


The  next  scene  (fig.  92)  gives  na  the  capture  of  that  re- 
markable city,  surrounded  by  three  lines  of  fortifieation  rising 
one  above  tbe  other.  On  the  side  that  first  comes  into  view, 
the  people  are  in  the  ntmoat  distress,  for  the  flames,  shaped 
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like  Btflg'a  horns,  are  risiog  oat  of  the  towers  of  the  citadel; 
vhile  the  light>arnied  besiegers  who  have  passed  the  tombs  and 
suburbs  of  the  place,  and  gaiaed  the  hill  oa  which  the  citjr  is 
built,  are  setting  fire  to  its  gates. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  crested  warriors,  guarded  by  their 
round  shields,  are  advancing  to  the  attack,  and  behind  them, 
in  the  recess  of  the  door  (h)  at  this  end  of  the  hall,  we  see  the 
chariot  of  the  commander  of  the  regular  forces,  who  has  alighted, 
and  is  discharging  his  arrows  under  cover  of  his  shield -bearer. 
S:>me  cuneatic  characters  are  engraved  upon  the  upper  walls  of 
the  city. 

Passing  on,  we  arrive  at  a  rocky  eminence,  on  which  is  a 
fort  with  eight  circular  towers,  without  windows,  occupying 
the  whole  top  of  the  hill.     (Fig.  93.) 


The  fort  has  evidently  been  set  on  fire,  for  the  flames  are 
bursting  from  every  tower,  and  upon  the  rocks  lie,  entirely 
despoiled,  both  the  dfing  and  the  dead,  while  tliree  bearded 
warriors,  wearing  the  pointed  helmet,  ai'e  recklessly  driving 
their  chariot  in  pursuit  of  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitant*,  who 
are  flying  over  a  rocky  plain,  strewn  with  headless  bodies :  far- 
ther on,  the  pursuit  ia  continued  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
who  carry  both  the  bow  and  spear  (Botta,  pi.  67),  the  latter 
■weapon  only  being  used  in  the  present  pursuit. 

The  next  slab  (66,  Botta)  exhibits  the  king  in  his  chariot, 
driving  furiously,  while  discharging  his  arrows  under  cover  of 
his  bearded  shield- bearer,  and  preceded  by  the  regular  cavalry. 
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The  people  who  from  the  torera  of  the  city  descry  his  furious 
drinng  and  the  terrible  slaughter  his  troops  are  making 
among  those  who  are  sent  to  oppose  them  are  in.  the  greatest 
consternation  but  the  city  being  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
having  on  one  side  a  deep  ravine  which  forbids  approach  the 
besieged  still  hold  out  until  id  the  next  scene  we  have  the 
king  in  Ins  chanot  dictating  terms  to  them  by  the  mouth  of  a 
gigantic  warrior 

On  the  next  slab  (fig  94)  is  seen  the  continuation  of  the 
hili  strenedwith  dt.ad  bodies  and  the  fortress  surmounting 
it ;  the  fortress  has  but  one  row  of  towers  on  which  the  be 


i  beheld  in  attitudes  of  despair.  In  this  city  the 
king  has  at  some  former  period  set  up  one  of  those  circular- 
headed  tablets,  such  as  have  been  found  at  Nahr  el  Eelb  (fig. 
32),  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  and  which  were  apparently  chron- 
icles or  records  of  conquests,  like  those  preserved  in  the  temples 
of  Byzantium.'  From  this  circumstance  we  presume  tlie 
people  to  have  been  a  rebellious  people,  and  to  have  more  than 
once  troubled  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  particularly  as  we  find 
repeated  representations  of  their  chiefs  in  tlie  halls  of  judg- 
ment, undergoing  the  severe  punishment  of  rebellion,  each 
representation,  as  we  imagine,  recording  the  punishment  of  a 
repetition  of  the  crime. 

'  2  Kings,  ii,  20.  '  Herodotus,  Melp.  Iiiicii. 
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Descending  into  the  plain  ooimtry,  we  airive  at  an  attack 
made  on  another  oonsiderable  place  (fig.  95)  aituated  on  an 
eminence,  with  an  oblique  road  up  to  its  gate.  The  city  has, 
first,  one  boundaiy-watl,  which  is  battlemented ;  and  next, 
another,  which  is  fortified  with  towers,  above  whose  sumniit 
appear  two  or  three  flat-roofed  bouses.  A  few  of  tbe  besieged 
Btill  defend  themselves  with  their  lances,  and  cover  their 
bodies  with  square  shields,  the  surface  of  which  is  reticulated, 
most  probably  to  represent  metallio  pLat«s.  Others  of  tbe 
besieged,  placed  upon  the  lower  walls,  appear  already  to  de> 
spair  of  tbe  defence.  Tbe  costume  of  these  individuals  appears 
to  consist  merely  of  a  simple  tunic,  scooped  out  between  the 
clavicles.  Their  hair  is  arranged  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  tbe  Assyrians,  but  it  is  simply  girt  with  a  red  baud  ; 


{tOTTt,  pi.  SI.) 


it  is  also  shorter,  and  does  not  fall  upon  the  shoulders;  tbe 
beard  is  short  and  curled.  A  few  corpses  are  stretohed  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hill  on  which  the  place  is  built. 

Among  the  besiegers  there  are  two  arcberg,  all  the  npper  por- 
tion of  whose  bodies,  as  well  as  their  legs,  is  bare ;  their  only  co- 
vering consists  of  a  piece  of  fringed  clotb,  wrapped  round  the 
body,andheld  inits place bya  large  girdle;  the  sword  is  attached 
to  a  narrow  baldric  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  tra- 
versing the  breast,  woich  is  besides  crossed  by  a  cord,  which  Mr. 
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UcCaulwritingfroratheBritishMuseumsuggests/igaipftrebov- 

Btriog:  the  bow  and  the  wood  of  the  arrows  are  painted  red;  the 
iron  IB  painted  b!ue.  The  beard  of  these  two  archers  ia,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  shorter  than  that  of  the  Auyriang,  and  is 
simply  curled ;  they  no  doubt  represent  auxiliary  troops.  Be- 
fore them  is  a  kneeling  warrior,  who  has  a  casque  with  a 
curved  crest,  and  fumiahed  with  a  flap  which  covers  the  ears. 
Other  Boldiera,  represented  smaller,  are  kneeling  near  the 
gat«s,  and  covering  themselveB  with  their  shields,  while  they 
try  to  set  the  place  on  fire  by  means  of  torches ;  indeed,  the 
flames,  which  are  painted  red,  are  very  plainly  perceivai  be- 
ginning t«  consume  the  gates.  Notwithstanding  the  Tigotir  of 
the  attack,  and  the  firing  of  the  gates,  the  besieged  offer  a 
determined  resistance,  both  ftom  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  citadel;  hut  within  the  lower  town  the  inhabitants  mani- 
fest the  greatest  consternation  at  seeing  the  gates  on  fire. 

The  king  himself  does  not  appear  to  be  present  at  this  siege, 
which  is  conducted  by  his  chief  eunuch,  who  advances  under 
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covet  of  the  great  moveable  breast-work  (fig.  96).  Farther 
on  we  perceive  the  enccessive  ranks  or  stages  of  advance  which 
the  regular  troops  have  made,  under  the  protection  of  the  tall 
moveable  breast-work,  each  division  being  commanded  by  a 
beardless  officer. 

'  Athonffium,  No,  1412,  Not.  18,  18fii. 
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As  thii  concludes  our  Becond  circuit  of  the  bsnquetJng-bBll, 
before  leaving  the  main  body  of  the  palace,  we  vill  enter  the 
smalt  doorway  (c),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 

CHAKBEB  in. BETIBIIia  CHAUBEB. 

Upon  finding  onrselves  vithin  this  chamber,  we  perceive 

that  it  has  two  entrances,  both  furnished  with  folding-doors — 
one  into  the  Chamber  of  Judgment  (it.),  and  the  o&er,  by 
which  we  entered,  connecting  it  with  the  banqueting-hall  just 
described.  , 

This  room,  like  the  one  we  have  left,  was  divided  into  two 
lines  of  illustration,  by  a  hand  of  cuneatic,  the  remsins  of 
which,  with  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  are  still  visible  in  the 
recess  of  the  doorway.  Farther  within  the  chamber  the 
only  fragment  now  existing  is  the  subject  we  have  engraved 
(fig.  97). 


The  sculpture  represents  a  fortified  city,  built  upon  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  opposite  to  which  is  a  still  higher  cra^y 
hill,  surmounted  by  a  castellated  tower,  &om  the  base  of  which 
a  narrow  stream  flows  down  into  the  valley  that  separates  the 
two  hills.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed  that  olive  trees  are 
growing  npon  both  tiie  hills,  but  more  particularly  on  the  one 
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Upon  the  summit  of  which  is  the  tower ;  and  that  on  the  hill 
of  the  city  is  a  walk,  or  road,  ahout  half-way  up,  below  which, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  is  a  row  of  tombs,  or  inferior 
houses.  The  relative  situations  of  these  objects  exactly  re* 
semble  the  position  of  similar  objects  visible  in  approaching 
Jerusalem  from  the  east.  On  our  left  we  have  Mount  Moriah 
and  the  high  wall  of  the  Temple ;  at  our  feet  the  Brook  Ke- 
dron,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  or  some  in- 
ferior buildings  at  the  base  of  Mount  Moriah;  and,  on  our 
right,  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  chief  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  scene  is  the  circumstance  of  the  stream  taking 
its  rise  in  the  Mount  of  Olives — a  topographical  inaccuracy, 
however,  that  might  easily  be  pardoned  in  the  Assyrian  artist, 
if  time  and  the  Arabs  had  but  spared  us  the  other  friezes  to 
assist  us  in  interpreting  this  relievo,  and  the  other  significant 
decorations  of  the  chamber. 

"We  will  now  return  into  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  proceed 
through  the  central  door-way  (f)  into  the  inner  court  (l). 

THE   TSWER  COTIfiT    (l). 

Passing  through  the  central  opening  (r)  of  the  banqueting- 
hall,  we  find,  from  the  winged  bulls  at  the  jambs,  that  it  i's  an 
external  door- way  leading  into  an  open  court.  In  the  recess 
formed  at  each  side  by  the  projection  of  the  bulls,  are  three 
small  figures,  one  above  the  other,  probably  the  figures  of 
priests ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  projection  is  a  representation 
of  the  winged  man  with  the  eagle's  head,  and  wearing  only 
the  short  sacerdotal  tunic,  his  position  and  attributes  being 
exactly  similar  to  those  already  described.  Upon  turning  to 
examine  the  entire  facade,  we  find  that  instead  of  the  bulls 
placed  back  to  back  on  each  side  of  the  central  opening,  as  in 
the  King's  Court  (n),  their  places  are  supplied  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  king  walking  out  of  the  door,  followed  by  his 
attendant  Rabsaris  and  Selikdar,  and  met  on  the  right  by  the 
Bab  Signeen,  with  whom,  as  usual,  he  is  in  conversation.  The 
whole  of  these  figures  are  in  high  preservation,  retaining 
colour  upon  the  sandals,  when  found ;  and  they  have  been  ad- 
mirably engraved  in  Plates  13  and  14  of  Botta's  great  work. 
In  our  collection  of  the  British  Museum  we  have  a  precisely 
similar  figure  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officer,  brou<2:ht  by  Mr. 

Q  2 
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Hector,  from  Ehorsbbad.  In  each  case  the  king  oarrieB  in  his 
right  band  a  stuff,  which  was  painted  red.  Herodotus'  and 
Strabo'  inform  us  that  the  Babylonians  bore  in  their  hands  a 
staff,  ornamented  at  the  head  with  some  particular  figures,  as 
that  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  &a. ;  nor  was  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  appear  abrcMid  without  one  of  these  staves. 
In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  staff  is  entitely  unadorned, 
being  simply  a  long  stiuk  painted  red;  and  it  is  never  carried 
by  any  one  excepting  the  great  king  himself.  Behind  the 
Rah  Signeen  are  two  eunuchs,  making  in  all  a  group  of  six 
figures,  like  that  at  flg.  46,  which  completes  thia  side  on 
the  right  as  far  as  the  projection  of  the  central  entrance  ex- 
tends. On  the  side  of  the  projection  is  a  beardless  attendant, 
and  on  the  receding  wall  beyond  are  two  others,  the  last  of 
whom  holds  up  his  lelt  hand,  as  if  commanding  those  who 
follow  him  to  advance.  Continuing  our  course,  round  the  re- 
cess of  the  small  door  (o),  which,  as  far  as  the  leaves,  belongs 
to  the  court,  we  find  on  each  jamb  the  figure  of  a  winged 
man,  with  the  eagle's  head,  followed  by  a  magus  with  the  tri- 
lobed  plant,  advancing  to  meet  those  aboat  to  enter  the  saloon, 
or  chamber  (ii.).    The  dress  of  this  and  the  other  eagle-headed 


divinities  af  Ehorsahad  is  invariably  the  short  tunic,  and  round 

the  neck  a  pomegranate  attached  to  a  fillet.    The  remaining 

'  Hnodotni,  Clio,  c.  cit,  "  Strabo,  lib.  iti". 
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piece  of  wall  to  the  comer  of  the  court  contains  ten  figures : 
first,  two  beardless  men,  each  carrying  two  cups,  the  foremost 
of  simple  form,  the  other  the  lion-headed  vessels ;  and  imme- 
diately following  are  two  others,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  a 
car,  or  rather  arm-chair,  placed  upon  two  wheels,  to  be  drawn 
by  men,  in  which  the  king  was  wheeled  over  any  difficult 
mountain  pass,  or  about  the  grounds  attached  to  the-palace 
(fig.  98).  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  sort  of 
carriage  is  constructed : — The  back  is  straight,  and  rises  above 
the  arm,  which  is  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  the  ante- 
rior leg.  Between  the  arm  and  the  seat  there  are  three 
little  bearded  figures,  wearing  a  tiara,  garnished  at  the  side 
with  double  bulls'  horns.  Between  the  seat  and  a  cross-bar 
which  connects  the  back  leg  with  the  front  one,  is  the  little 
figure  of  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  seemingly  pushing  forward 
with  his  chest  the  leg  against  which  he  leans.  The  bar  on 
which  he  stands  is  covered  with  ornaments  resembling  flmr- 
(^^-Zw, 'placed  base  to  base,  and  thus  connected  by  a  liga- 
ture ;  and  lastly,  the  termination  of  the  legs  is  formed  like  a 
fir-cone. 

The  pole  is  at  first  straight,  but  afterwards  curves  up- 
wards, terminating  on  a  level  with  the  arm  of  the  chair,  in  a 
horse's  head;*  the  yoke  or  bar,  which  is  fixed  a  little  below 
the  horse*8  head,  is  terminated  at  each  end  in  the  head  of  a 
gazelle. 

Following  these  are  two  others,  carrying  an  arm-chair, 
throne,  or  seat  of  judgment,  in  which  the  king  sat  at  the  gate 
(fig.  99).  A  high  seat,  called  Kursi,  exactly  like  this,  ex- 
cepting in  the  decorations,  (any  representation  of  the  human 
form  being  forbidden  by  the  Korin,)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
court-yard  of  all  respectable  houses  in  Cairo,  where  the  master 
sits  to  give  judgment  in  domestic  affairs.  These  seats  are 
never  wanting  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hous.es  of  Sheikhs,  of 
heads  of  tribes,  or  of  persons  in  authority,  whence  judgment 
is  delivered  on  matters  brought  by  any  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  by  any  individuals  of  the  tribe  over  which  the  master 
of  the  house  presides.  The  seat  is  placed  in  some  shady  part 
of  the  court,  against  a  wall  or  column,  exactly  as  described  in 
Scripture  ;^  and  in  some  houses  it  is  converted  into  a  high 

1  1  8am.  1.  9. 


sob,  continued  the  'whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  court,'  in 
which  case  the  master  eiCi  in  one  corner-  In  the  example 
before  ua,  the  back  is  not  much  raised,  and  is  surmounted  by 


a  bearded  figure,  whose  costume  is  similar  to  that  of  the  person- 
ages we  shall  describe  by-and-by.  The  head  of  this  figure  is 
covered  with  a  tiara,  surmounted  by  a  double  pair  of  hulls' 
horns,  ia  the  middle  of  which  is  the  jUur-dg-lU.  Four 
similar  fig:ures,  with  their  right  hands  raised,  support  on  their 
heads  the  arm  of  the  throne,  which  is  very  low  :  and  lastly, 
two  others,  standing  on  a  thick  transversal  bar,  appear  to 
bear  the  bottom  of  the  throne  on  their  raised  arms  and  open 
hands.  They  are  clothed  like  those  preceding,  but  their 
heads  are  encircled  by  a  diadem  or  bond,  ornamented  with 
rosettes.  A  little  lower,  another  traosrerse  bar  is  sculptured 
with  double  volutes,  united  back  to  back  by  ligatures. 

The  absence  of  the  sword  b  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  costume  of  the  eunuchs  who  carry  the  throne ;  their 
armlets  are  spiral  et«ms,  and  their  hracelete  are  simple 
rings. 

Other  eunuchs  succeed,  carrying  an  altar,  as  we  prosume, 
from  its  basin-shaped  top,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  one 
represented  in  the  sculptures  of  the  isolated  chamber  (xit.) 
in  the  king's  court  (n).  The  legs  are  terminated  below  by 
lions'  paws,  and  seem  placed  on  a  plat«  which  is  itself  sup- 
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ported  by  inverted  cones  resembling  fir-apples.  A  strong 
bar  joins  the  legs  above  the-  terminal  lions*  paws.  On  this 
bar  there  are  two  bearded  figures,  with  tiaras  ornamented 
•with  horns  and  the  flmr-de-lia  ;  they  are  turned  towards  one 
another,  and  their  right  hands  are  raised  above  their  heads, 
to  support  the  curved  under-part  of  the  table.  These  two 
figures  are  separated  by  a  round  fluted  perpendicular  bar, 
which  is,  at  intervals,  encircled  by  rings  ornamented  by  a 
row  of  scales  of  the  fir- apple. 

Next  follow  two  bearded  men,  carrying  a  heavy  chariot. 
These  athletic  men  are  such  as  are  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  word  paa  {gihorin)^  mighty  men,^  who  were 
commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  bind  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  and  to  cast  them  into  the  burning  fiery 
furnace.  Such  men,  we  are  informed,  were  selected  out  of 
the  army,  not  for  that  particular  occasion  only,  as  there  could 
not  have  been  any  necessity  to  employ  the  strongest  men  to 
bind  the  innocent  and  helpless ;  but,  as  the  sculptures 
teach  us,  such  gigantic  or  muscular  men  were  always  in 
attendance  on  the  person  of  the  king,  or  in  the  courts  of 
the  palace,  in  readiness  to  execute  his  special  commands.  It 
is  still  the  custom,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  also  in  Europe,  to 
select  men  of  unusual  stature,  as  porters  and  servants  in 
the  palaces  of  kings  and  nobles.  The  dress  of  these  men 
differs  materially  from  that  worn  by  the  other  attendants. 
They  appear  to  have  a  tunic  falling  to  the  knee,  with  short 
sleeves ;  an  ample  girdle  encompasses  the  loins ;  and  a  piece 
of  fringed  cloth  hangs  below  it,  probably  such  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yemen  wear  round  their  loins. 

The  armlets  consist  of  a  spiral  stem ;  and  the  bracelets 
of  rings  without  any  ornament.  The  earrings  have  a  stem 
terminated  by  a  small  cone.  The  sword,  the  hilt  of  which 
is  decorated  with  lions'  jaws,  is  hung  on  a  large  baldric, 
ornamented  with  three  rows  of  pearls,  the  middle  row  of 
which  is  broken  by  four  plates  of  similar  beads.  The  hair, 
as  usual,  is  collected  into  a  mass  of  curls  upon  the  shoulders. 
The  beard  is  arranged  like  that  of  the  king,  except  that  the 
terminal  tresses  are  shorter,  and  have  only  two  horizontal  rows 
of  curls. 

1  Dan.  iii.  20. 
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The  car  carried  by  these  two  individualfl  is,  unfortunately ^ 
mutilated,  and  the  omamenU  which  formeriy  decorated  it 
are  no  longer  diBtinguidiable.  The  body  of  the  car  ib  square, 
Btrengthened  in  front  by  a  strong  piece,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  pole  rises,  and  from  the  top  of  the  anterior  piece  of 
the  car  there  descends  a  shaft,  which  joins  the  pole  obliquely. 

The  yoke  presents  on  each  side  of  the  pole  two  semiciroular 
depressions,  each  separated  by  a  straight  portion ;  and  at  each 
extremity  there  ia  a  hook.  The  four  semicircular  depressions 
are  ftimiahed  with  a  pad  for  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  de- 
clare the  car  to  be  a  quadriga,  which  ia  corroborated  by  the 
effort  the  gihor  or  strong  man  is  making  to  carry  it. 

The  figures  npoo  the  adjoining  wall  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  speak,  follow  in  line,  and,  like  those  preceding,  appear 
to  be  bringing  presents  to  the  king. 


First  (fig.  100)  we  haTeaheaided  personage  leading  four 
horses ;  probably  the  four  horses  of  the  quadriga,  home  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  two  preceding  figures.  He  is  dressed  like 
the  men  carrying  the  quadriga,  with  the  exception  of  hia  tnnic, 
vtiich  ia  simpler,  and  without  embroidery  on  the  sleeves. 

The  four  horses  are  placed  very  er^ily  abreast,  their  heads 
and  legs  being  all  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  same  position, 
in  the  manner  seen  on  ancient  medals.    By  a  peculiarity,  the 
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ficulptor  has  represented  four  heads,  but  only  one  breast,  and 
eight  legs.  Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  position 
of  the  man  who  is  leading  the  horses.  His  right  hand  holds  the 
bridle  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  first  horse,  and  yet 
his  body  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  horse,  since  his  legs 
are  partly  hidden  by  those  of  the  animals.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed an  oversight;  consequently,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  manner  of  representation  was  conventional,  intending 
thereby  to  enhance  the  size  of  the  man,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
quadriga. 

The  caparisons  of  the  horses  are  extremely  rich ;  over  the 
chest  passes  a  band,  fixed  to  the  withers,  with  a  double  row  of 
tassels,  and  small  beads.  Another  embroidered  band  comes  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  supporting  under  the  jaws  a  tassel  formed 
of  three  tufts  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  terminated  also 
with  beads.  The  head  carries  a  plume,  likewise  of  three  tufts, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  ball.  The  bridle  appears  to  be 
formed  of  the  same  pieces  as  ours.  The  head-stedl  is  trimmed 
with  rosettes ;  a  thick  band,  formed  of  scales,  passes  over  the 
eyes,  and,  where  it  joins  the  head-stall,  terminates  in  a  small 
double-tufted  tassel.  The  leather  strap  which  supports  the 
bit,  and  that  which  passes  over  the  nose,  are  ornamented  with 
rosettes ;  the  bit  is  fastened  to  the  bridle  by  three  branches 
forming  the  radii  of  an  arc.  The  tail  of  the  horse,  which  is  very 
long,  is  tied  up  in  the  middle  by  a  broad  strap. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  small  door,  the  jambs  of  which  are 
entirely  ruined,  but  before  it  are  two  holes  for  the  Teraphim, 
and  on  the  left  side  was  a  strong  stone  ring  let  into  the  ground. 
Passing  the  door,  we  see  the  figure  of  one  of  the  king's  cup- 
bearers, carrying  a  high  vase,  which  he  supports  with  one 
hand,-  while  with  the  other  he  covers  the  top.  ^i^fter  him 
come  two  eunuchs,  in  their  ordinary  dress,  carrying  a  long 
table.  The  bracelets  on  the  wrists  of  these  personages  are, 
like  those  on  the  arms,  formed  of  wire  transversely  bound  toge- 
ther. The  table  they  carry  is  flat  at  top,  and  is  ornamented 
with  lions*  heads  at  the  angles.  Paws  of  the  same  animal 
terminate  the  legs,  which  are  square,  and  marked  transversely 
with  four  rows  of  triple  grooves.  The  legs  are  connected 
by  a  bar,  on  which  are  sculptured  double  volutes,  placed 
back  to  back,  and  attached  to  6ach  other  by  bands  with  vertical 
grooves. 
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Following  are  seen  one  eunuch  canying  a  small  table,  and  a 
fifth,  bringing  in  his  raised  hands  a  large  round  vase ;  both  of 
them,  instead  of  the  scarf  and  the  bottom  of  the  tunic  em- 
broidered with  a  series  of  rosettes,  have  bands  of  rosettes 
intertwined  with  concentric  squares. 

These  are  all  the  figures  that  remain  on  this  side  of  the 
court;  but  in  the  line  of  wall  there  are  indications  of  two 
principal  entrances  flanked  by  the  winged  bull ;  and  of  two 
lesser  doors,  without  bulls ;  the  passages  and  chambers  into 
which  they  lead  are  more  dilapidated  than  any  other  part  of 
the  palace.  As  therefore,  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  court,  we  will  place  ourselves  opposite  the 
central  gate  of  the  principal  fagade,  and  describe  the  sculptures 
on  our  left. 

We  find  that  the  arrangement  from  the  centre  to  the  small 
side  door  (b)  is  the  same  as  that  seen  on  our  right,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  figure,  which  is  the  native  chief  of  some 
province  or  town,  bearing  the  insignia  of  his  ofice,  and 
wearing  the  pointed  cap  and  long  flowing  hair.  The  jambs 
of  the  small  door  (b)  are  decorated  like  that  of  the  door  (o) 
with  the  eagle-headed  divinity,  and  between  the  door  and  ^e 
comer  of  the  court  are  the  flgures  of  two  eunuchs  and  another 
Sultan  jledinet,  or  governor  of  a  province.  In  the  adjoining 
wall,  and  quite  in  the  comer,  we  arrive  at  an  entrance  to  a 
small  chamber,  analogous  in  position  to  the  chamber  for  the 
consultation  of  the  victim  in  the  king's  court  (n)  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  right  hand  of  those  who 
may  be  going  out  of  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace, 
for  consulting  the  magus,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  king  quitting 
his  abode  by  this  court ;  or  in  going  into  the  contiguous  apart- 
ments by  IJkis  gate. 


CHAMBER  I. — ^DIVINING  CHAMBER  OF  INNER  COXTRT. 

In  front  of  the  door  of  this  small  chamber  are  the  usnal 
holes  for  the  Teraphim,  and  the  entrance  is  paved  with  the 
inscribed  slab.  The  exterior  slabs  on  both  sides  of  the  door 
are  wanting,  but  within  the  recess  we  are  met  by  the  flgure  of 
a  priest  on  each  jamb.    Upon  entering  the  apartment  we  find 
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it  is  furnished  with  two  slabs  of  gypsum,  iaserted  In  tlie  pave- 
ment, contniniag  circular- headed  cavities  like  that  one  in  the 
divining  cliamber  attached  to  the  king's  court,  and  also  that 
the  rest  of  the  room  is  paved  with  kiln-burnt  bricks.  The 
walls  have  originally  been  adorned  with  two  lines  of  illaslra- 
tion,  but  all  the  friezes  above  the  line  of  cuneatic  are  entirely 
calcined.  On  the  right,  behind  the  valve,  is  the  figure  of  a 
soldier,  and  then  we  have  the  attack  of  a  town  with  high 
walls.  In  advance  of  the  tall  shields  ere  some  bowmen  wear* 
ing  corslets  and  pointed  caps  contending  with  pt'ople  on  the 
battlements  who  use  the  spear  and  shield.  Passing  the  angle 
of  the  room,  we  see  the  first  ranlc  of  some  troops  on  one  knee. 
These,  unfortunately,  are  all  the  sculptures  left  on  this  side 
of  the  room;  but  on  the  opposite  wall  we  find  the  result  of 
the  campaign,  in  a  warrior  armed  with  a  spear,  driving  before 
him  some  women  and  a  child,  preceded  by  some  of  the  sheep- 
skin clad  people. 

It  is  singular  that  this  apartment,  which  resembles  the 
dirining-ohamber  of  the  king's  court  (b)  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, should  differ  from  that  in  one  important  point,  namely, 
that  the  decorations  should  not  be  in  harmony  with  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  so  pro]^alde  this 
room  was  applied. 

On  quitting  the  chamber  (i)  and  directing  our  course  across 
the  court  (t),  in  a  line  with  the  central  doorway  of  the  pnn 
cipal  fa9ade,  we  arrive 
at  some  st«ps  wbich 
lead  to  a  platform  rais- 
ed six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  court  it- 
eeAL  The  sides  of  this 
upper  platform  are 
cased  with  slabs  of 
limestone  sjid  finished 
with  the  Egyptian 
curvetto  moulding. 
(Fig.  101.) 

The  surface  of  this 
platform,  where  there 
were  nowalls,  is  paved 
with  irregularly  sh  aped 
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pieces  of  limestone,  and  the  walls  of  the  building,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  palace,  were  of  brick.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  structure  erected  upon  this  base  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  walls  were  cased  with  slabs  of  a  basaltic  stone  instead 
of  gypsum,  of  which  surface  the  only  fragment  then  discovered 
was  a  representation  of  the  two  winged  figures  making  offer- 
ings to  the  symbolic  tree.  The  number  of  chambers  the  build- 
ing contained  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  M.  Botta  found  traces 
of  one  apartment  40  feet  by  30  feet,  which  had  in  the  centre 
of  its  south-western  side  a  square  block  for  an  altar  or  a 
statue ;  and  likewise,  among  the  ruins,  the  capital  of  a  small 
column  decorated  with  palm  leaves.  The  durability  of  the 
material  of  which  the  edifice  was  composed,  the  subject  of  the 
sculpture,  and  the  other  indications  on  this  upper  platform, 
have  induced  M.  Botta  to  call  it  a  temple.  The  almost  entire 
devastation  of  this  building  may  readily  be  attributed  to  its 
being  cased  in  a  hard  stone  of  especial  value  in  a  district  where 
such  useful  material  was  rare ;  and  also  to  .the  circumstance 
of  its  superior  elevation  and  more  exposed  situation  on  the 
edge  of  the  mound. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  (fig.  101)  that  the  mass  of 
crude  bricks,  of  which  the  second  elevation  or  base  of  the 
basaltic  structure  was  made,  was  protected  by  a  casing  of 
lime-stone  like  those  of  the  great  mounds  on  which  the  palaces 
of  As83rria  were  built.  This  engraving  also  shows  the  contri- 
vance by  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  mounds  was  pro- 
tected, observable  in  all  the  courts  and  other  parts  of  the 
mound  unoccupied  by  building.  A  layer  of  kiln*  baked  tiles 
or  bricks  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crude  bricks,  cemented 
together  and  to  the  crude  bricks  below  them  with  bitumen. 
These  tiles  or  bricks  had  the  inscription  upwards,  and  upon 
them  was  placed  a  stratum  of  sand  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
upon  which,  again,  another  layer  of  kiln-baked  bricks,  with 
the  inscription  turned  downwards,  and,  like  the  former, 
cemented  together  with  bitumen,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
mound  was  most  carefully  protected  from  damp,  and  the  build- 
ing erected  on  these  artificial  hills  was  effectually  raised  above 
the  miasma  of  the  plain. 

We  have  already  shown  the  Courts  of  Assembly  and  Judg-  • 
ment,  and  the  public  reception  and  banqueting-rooms  of  the 
palace ;  we  have  assumed  the  correctness  of  M.  Botta's  sur-* 
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tnise,  that  the  edifice  which  occupied  the  most  elevated  and 
prominent  position  upon  the  mound,  is  the  Temple ;  hut  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  described  any  part  of  the  structure  that 
seemed  suited  for  those  mysterious  precincts  of  an  Assyrian 
palace — the  private  dwelling  apartments  of  the  sovereigns. 
It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  now  to  show  that  this  small  court 
(m)  belongs  to  the  quarter  of  the  palace  which  was  expressly 
termed  the  ''King's  House." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  two  courts  we  passed 
through,  namely,  the  Court  of  Assembly  («),  and  the  King's 
Court  (n),  were  both  described  as  open  to  the  country  on  two 
sides,  the  remaining  sides  being  occupied  by  the  walls  of  tho 
palace ;  that  the  third  or  inner  court  (l)  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  that  to  the  north-west  alone  being  open  to  the  country : 
whereas  that  the  court  we  are  now  examining  is  enclosed  on 
all  the  four  sides,  each  having  a  principal  and  some  minor  open- 
ings. The  remains  of  bulls  at  &ese  openings  are  sufficiently 
indicative  that  they  were  external  doors,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangements show  that  the  quadrangle  into  which  they  led  was 
a  central  enclosed  court,,  surrounded  by  chambers  situated  in 
the  ruined  spaces  between  the  boundary  of  the  court  itself,  and 
the  walls  of  courts  (l)  on  the  north-west,  and  («)  on  the 
north-east ;  and  on  the  vacant  surface  of  the  upper  platform 
on  the  sides  to  the  south-west  and  south-east.  The  door- way 
by  which  we  entered  from  the  inner  court  (l)  we  consider  to 
be  the  termination  of  a  passage  that  we  would  caU  the  king's 
private  way  firom  his  own  private  apartments  to  the  public 
quarters  of  the  palace.  Our  reason  for  concluding  that  this 
strictly  retired  enclosure  was  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  king, 
is  derived  from  the  walls  themselves,  evidence  all  but  con- 
clusive where  every  illustration  is  so  pregnant  with  meaning. 
In  the  present  instance,  our  inference  is  drawn  from  the  par- 
ticular place  where  we  found  the  group  of  the  king  and  his 
attendants.  In  every  previous  illustration  the  king  is  seen 
in  the  courts  of  the  palace  walking  fnym  the  door ;  but  in  the 
present  case  he  is  walking  towards  the  door  of  the  private 
way,  as  if  about  to  leave  l£e  interior.  As  we  have  no  similar 
example  of  the  king  with  his  face  thus  directed  towards  the 
door  in  the  act  of  departure,  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded that  the  quarter  he  is  leaving  is  his  own  special  dwell- 
ing place,  and  that  the  court  itself  is  reully  that  "  inner  court 
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of  the  king's  house,"  to  enter  which  was  death  to  aU  who  *er« 
not  called,  "  except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out 
the  golden  sceptie,  that  he  may  live.'" 

Before  finally  leaving  the  inner  court 
(l)  we  must  turn  to  the  south-eastern 
side,  and  enter  the  passage  gate  (t),  of 
which  the  fragments  of  the  two  winged 
hulls  are  almost  the  only  indication. 
Ihis  entrance  leads  into  a  court  about 
105  or  106  feet  square,  with  a  central 
m»jor  opening  and  eome  minor  ones  on 
each  side  ;  but  all,  excepting  two  or 
three  slabs,  so  entirely  ruined  as  to  pre- 
clude any  regular  description.  The 
only  perfect  sculpture  remaimng  repre- 
sents the  figure  of  a  priest  carrying  a 
gazelle.     (Fig.  102.) 

This  person  we  take  to  be  a  diviner 
or  magician,  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
Chaldeans  mentioned  in,  Daniel,'  of 
nhom  ic  was  the  custom  for  the  kings 
to  require  the  interpretation 
FKiMT  WITH  oiiiLLi— 1  lu  '^^  dreBiiiB,  Of  BUj  Bvcnts  whether  the 
oicuB  (BUTT*  flat  most  important  or  the  most  trivial ;  all 
of  which  they  pretended  to  ascertain  by  various  processes, 
such  as  by  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  victims,  the 
position  of  the  stars,  invocations  of  the  divinities  on  whom  we 
see  them  attending,  and  by  other  superstitious  practices  strictly 
fi)ibidden  by  the  law  of  God.  These  figures  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarity  of  dress,  which  we  have  designated  the  Sa- 
cerdotal Dress,  for  it  is  worn  oniy  by  them,  the  divinities,  and 
deified  persons.  Here  then,  at  the  entrance  into  the  king's 
private  apartments,  the  Hareemlik  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
stood  the  most  accomplished  diviner  of  Ihe  court,  ready  to 
show  the  king,  by  the  use  of  noxious  herbs  and  drugs,  or  the 
blood  of  victims,  or  the  bones  of  the  dead,  what  was  to  befall 
him  at  his  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  private  apartments. 
It  is  likewise  most  remarkable  that  these  figures  of  priests  re- 
tain inore  of  the  vermilion  aud  of  the  black  pigment  in  the 
hair  and  eyebrows  than  auy  other  figures  on  the  walla  of 
'  Esther,  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2.  '  Dtinict,  ii.  2. 
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Khorsabad  and  Nimroud,  a  circumstance  which  we  think  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  chance,  for  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in 
speaking  of  the  figures  of  men  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  makes  particular  mention  of  "  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion/'^  Possibly  this 
class  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Assyria  were,  as  in  Egypt, 
the  sculptors  and  painters,  and  therefore  took  especial  care  of 
their  own  portraits.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  incontest- 
able, and  as  we  conceive,  highly  iliustrative  of  the  passage 
quoted. 

The  countenances  of  the  king,  of  the  eunuchs,  and  of  these 
persons,  are  all  strongly  marked  by  those  peculiarities  whicli 
in  the  present  day  constitute  beauty  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Shah,  and,  indeed,  in  the  East  generally.  They  consist  of 
large  full  black  eyes  with  thick  eyebrows  meeting  over  the 
nose ;  low  forehead,  that  is  to  say,  the  space  from  the  eyebrows 
to  the  beginning  of  the  hair  shorter  than  the  length  of  the 
nose ;  small  mouth  ;  compressed  lips ;  aquiline  nose ;  promi- 
nent chin ;  and  round  face :  in  the  last  of  these  characteris- 
tics, however,  the  priests  or  soothsayers  who  attend  the  winge4 
figures  do  not  partake ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a  thinner 
and  less  muscidar  form  than  any  other  of  the  attendants  of 
the  court.  Beyond  this  figure  of  the  priest,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  king  followed  by  his  cup-bearer  and  selikdar, 
there  was  nothing  further  discovered  here,  excepting  some 
feet  and  the  lower  portions  of  slabs,  afibrding  indication  that 
the  walls  of  this  court  were  decorated  like  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  palace;  but  few  and  imperfect  as  are  the  re- 
mains,  they  are  yet  highly  interesting  and  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  the  character  of  this  quarter  of  the  royal  residence. 

"We  have  now  taken  our  readers  through  every  court  and 
public  room  of  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  cicerone  at  home  would  have  conducted  a  stranger  through 
the  chambers  of  "Windsor  Castle  or  Hampton  Court.  Our  pro- 
gress has  been  directed  by  the  architect iiral  arrangements  of 
the  rooms,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  clearly  indicate  and 
elucidate  our  course  by  the  illustrations  on  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  themselves,  which  we  have  selected  from  the  mag- 
nificent Erench  work.  It  is  almost  needless  to  insist  again 
upon  the  extraordinary  interest  attaching  to  those  illustrations 

^  Ezek.  xxiii.  14. 
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in  the  chambers ;  but  still  we  cannot  leave  this  section  of  our 
subject  without  noting  the  varied  and  systematic  care  with 
which  the  Assyrian  artist  has  described  the  leading  features 
of  the  countries  subdued  and  laid  waste  by  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror, how  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  costume  of  the  dif- 
ferent people  have  been  portrayed,  and  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  order  of  the  conquest.  The  walls  of  the  chambers  were 
thus  converted  into  a  highly  illustrated  historical  volume,  un- 
rolled and  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  and  lan- 
guages of  which  the  Assyrian  empire  was  composed ;  where 
they  might  read  in  this  systematised  and  universal  language  of 
art,  the  history  of  the  conquests  of  their  sovereigns ;  while  to 
the  learned  Ninevites  historical  particulars  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pictorial  language,  were  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  band  of  cuneatic  writing  which  is  found  in  all 
the  chambers  dedicated  to  these  historical  records. 

The  animus  discoverable  in  the  details,  in  the  execution  of 
the  bassi-rilievi,  and  in  the  choice  of  subject,  is  the  same  that 
prompted  the  message  and  letter  which  Sennacherib  sent  by 
the  hand  of  his  chief  eunuch  Eabsaris,  and  his  chief-cup- 
bearer Rabshakeh,  to  Hezekiah,  **  Behold  thou  hast  heard  what 
the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands,  by  destroying 
them  utterly :  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered  ?  Have  the  gods  of 
the  nations  delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed ; 
as  Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Kezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden 
which  were  in  Thelasar.  Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and 
the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim, 
of  Hena,  and  Ivah  ?"' 

"We  have  already  noticed  the  Jewish  and  other  nations  re- 
presented in  the  sculptures,  but  the  enemies  of  "  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Assyria,"  whom  we  see  most  firequently  re- 
presented, and  who  seem  to  be  most  determined  in  their  oppo- 
sition, are  the  sheep-skin  clad  people,  whom  we  have  desig- 
nated Sagartii  or  Togarmah,  a  race  of  Scythians  from  the 
country  lying  between  the  Black  and  the  Cctspian  Seas.  They 
may,  however,  be  the  people  of  Gozan,  mentioned  in  the  epis- 
tle sent  by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,*  whom  we  take  to  be  a 
pastoral  race  inhabiting  the  hilly  and  well-watered  districts  of 

^  2  Kings,  xix.  10,  13  ;  2  Gbron.  zzxii.  15,  19;  Isaiah,  xzzvii.  10,  14. 

*  2  Kings,  xix.  12. 
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Asia.  The  other  opponents  of  the  great  king,  whose  tribnte 
consists  of  manufactured  articles,  may  be  the  people  likewise 
mentioned  by  the  messengers  of  Sennacherib,  under  the  name 
of  Hamath,^  a  country  including  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia — a  surmise  supported  by  the  illustration  (fig.  53), 
where  we  find  the  Assyrian  monarch  employing  that  people 
in  constructing  some  port  or  fortress  under  the  auspices 
of  the  divinity  of  the  coast,  conjointly  with  the  winged  bull 
of  the  Assyrians.  We  have  the  evidence  of  both  history  and 
the  monuments  found  atl^ahr  el  Kelb  and  Cyprus  (see  fig.  30), 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  once  held  quiet  possession  of  the 
coast  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Possibly  the  sculp- 
ture may  represent  the  building  of  Tarsus,  and  tiie  bringing 
wood  for  that  purpose  from  the  forests  of  Mount  Cassus ;  or 
(as  Mr.  S.'Sharpe  has  suggested)  the  conveying  wood  for  siege 
operations  against  Pelusium,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  innj  of  Sennacherib. 

Thus  far  as  regards  the  sculptures  and  the  people  repre- 
sented in  them ;  but  before  leaving  this  chapter,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  few  conjectures  respecting  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion employed  in  these  Assyrian  buildings,  and  likewise  give 
M.  Botta's  opinions  on  the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  Khors- 
abad. 

The  section  of  the  wall  on  which  is  the  keeper  of  the  door 
of  the  council  chamber  (fig.  103),  will  serve  to  explain  the 
structure  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  our  own  notion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  chambers.  It  would 
seem  from  the  examination  of  the  existing  ruins,  that  the 
walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  having  been  raised  to  the  required 
height,  they  were  cased  with  slabs  of  gypsum  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet  (a)  ;  that  from  the  top  of  the  slabs  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  unbumt  bricks  were  cased  with  kiln-burnt  tiles  or 
bricks  (b),  the  lowest  course  (c),  which  rested  immediately 
upon  the  slab,  being  provided  with  a  kind  of  projecting  brick 
moulding  or  ornament,  which  curved  over  and  beyond  the 
slabs,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  lock,  to  prevent  their  falling 
forward,  the  moulding  being  retained  in  its  position  by  the 
weight  of  the  courses  above ;  and,  finally,  that  the  baked  tiles 
or  bricks  (s)  were  painted  on  the  surface  presented  to  the 

I  2  Kings,  zviu.  34 ;  zix.  13. 
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interior  of  the  rooms,  in  varions  coloars  and  patterns,  fnclndiDf; 
figures  of  men  and  ouimals.  Thus  far  we  have  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  struo- 
ttire  of  the  walls  of  the 
chambers,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  con- 
stniction  we  are  depen- 

dent  entirely  upon  spe- 

'  culation  and  analogies 
with  other  ancientbui  Id- 
ings.  Our  own  conjec- 
ture is,  that  the  solid 
wall  having  been  raised, 
the  tep  was  covered  in 
with  a  course  of  burnt 
bricks  cemented  with 
bitumen,  upon  which, 
OS  in  the  instance  of 
the  courta,  there  was  a 
atratumofsand,  and  then 
another  layer  of  kiln* 
burnt  bricks  (d),  also 
cemented  w  i  th  bi  tumen . 
Upon  this  thick  wall 
we  suppose  thesurlace- 
bricks  of  the  chamber 
(b  b)  to  have  been  con- 
tinued for  some  feet, 
occasional  intervals  be- 
ing left  for  the  admis- 
uon  of  light  and  air; 
according  to  the  plan 
exhibited  in  the  centre  - 
part  of  the  roof  of  the 
hall  of  columuB,  in  the 
temple  of  Kamak,  in' 
the  Uemnonium,  and 
in  other  Egyptian  temples.  We  conceive  that  the  beams  of  the 
roof  rested  upon  these  dwarf  walls,  and  reached  across  the  entire 
mdth  of  the  chambers — an  idea  that  is  sustained  by  the  re- 
markable narrowness  of  all  the  rooms  in  proportion  to  their 
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length,  the  extreme  width  of  the  largest  not  exceedinp-  thirty- 
three  feet.  That  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  regions  north 
of  Nineveh  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  large  timber,  even 
of  cedar,  the  approved  wood  for  the  purpose,^  there  can  be 
no  question ;  but  even  if  the  width  of  the  chambers  had  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  length  of  beams,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
present  any  objection,  for  we  cannot  admit  that  a  people  so 
conversant  with  the  working  of  stone  and  of  metals,  could  be 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  most  simple  principles  of  carpen- 
try— a  science  which  must  of  necessity  have  preceded  the 
ornamental  arts.  In  the  larger  apartments  we  cannot  have 
any  difficulty  in  adopting  a  wooden  column,  for  Strabo  tells 
us  that  the  Babylonians  supported  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
by  pillars  of  wood.  The  beams  having  been  placed  upon  the 
dwarf  walls,  the  rafters  were  next  laid  over  them  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  and  upon  these  again  the  planks  of  cedar, 
which,  as  well  as  the  beams,  we  should  ornament  with  ver- 
milion,^ still  a  common  and  fashionable  combination  with 
green,  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  ceilings  in  the  best  cham- 
bers of  the  houses  in  Cairo.  Above  the  planks  there  was 
probably  a  course  of  burnt  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
and  then  a  layer  of  clay  and  earth,  in  the  way  that  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  Syria  are  now  made,  for  Botta  found  among  the 
rubbish  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  chambers,  the  stone 
rollers  called  mahadalet,  resembling  our  garden  rollers,  and 
like  those  used  to  this  day  to  roll  and  harden  the  roofs  of  the 
Syrian  houses  after  the  winter  rains.  This  implement  being 
always  kept  on  the  roof  then  as  now,  it  is^  supposed  fell  into 
the  chamber  with  the  rafters  at  the  time  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  reduced  the  palace  to  a  ruinous  heap. 

The  top  of  the  solid  walls,  between  the  dwarf  piers,  afforded 
ample  space  for  shady  passages  and  sleeping  apartments  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  every 
facility  for  regulating  the  shutters  and  other  obvious  contri- 
vances for  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  for  preventing 
the  snow  or  rain  from  drifting  into  the  chambers  below.  No 
staircases,  or  means  of  gaining  the  upper  apartments,  have  been 
discovered ;  but  as  so  much  of  the  building  had  disappeared 
before  Botta  began  his  investigations,  we  are  not  suprised  at 

1  1  Kings,  vi.  9,  10 ;  vii.  2,  3.  »  Jer  xxii.  14. 
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the  absence  of  all  indication  of  those  important  parts  of 
the  edifice,  especially  as  we  know  from  the  Egyptian  temples, 
and  from  the  Sacred  text,  that  the  staircase  up  to  the  roof  was 
frequently  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.^ 

As  regard  the  courts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  wooden 
columns  were  used,  particularly  in  this  court  and  in  the  court 
of  the  king*s  house,  to  support  an  awning  which  was  held  down 
and  fastened  to  certain  marble  rings  inserted  in  the  pavement, 
and  to  the  ring  on  the  backs  of  the  bronze  lions.  (See  fig.  240, 
sec.  y.)  We  have  an  example  of  this  mode  of. protecting  a 
large  assembly  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  in  southern  latitudes, 
in  the  description  of  the  feast  given  by  king  Ahasuerus, ''  both 
unto  gre&t  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden 
of  the  king's  palace.  Where  were  white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble."* 

We  have  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  our  progress  through 
the  chambers,  had  occasion  to  mention  the  door  which  closed 
some  of  the  more  important  openings ;  we  are,  however,  quite 
in  iterance  as  to  the  contrivance  for  the  upper  pivots  of  these 
doors,  whether  they  were  inserted  into  a  slab  which  stretched 
across  the  opening  from  jamb  to  jamb,  or  whether  certain  cop- 
per rings,  which  we  possess  in  our  national  collection,  were  not 
fixed  into  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  pivots. 

By  reference  to  the  detailed  plan,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
proportion  of  the  voids  to  the  solid  of  the  walls  is  a  remark- 
able feature,  in  which  the  Assyrian  structures  differ  from  all 
other  ancient  remains.  Another  leading  characteristic  of  this 
palace  of  Khorsabad  is  the  almost  scrupulous  symmetry  of  the 
plan,  the  chief  openings  being  generally  opposite  to  each  other, 
those  leading  from  the  King*s  Court  (n)  to  the  Inner  Court 
(l)  forming  a  continuous  line  of  communication ;  and,  lastly, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  chambers  are  invariably  rectangular. 

Although  in  the  foregoing  description  we  have  assumed  that 
the  roof  of  the  Khorsabad  palace  was  flat,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  illustrations  upon  the  walls  that  pitched  roofs  were, 
likewise,  used  in  Assyrian  buildings.  In  fig.  68,  we  have 
given  a  representation  of  a  structure  which  we  term  a  sacred 
edifice,  from  the  symbols  and  vessels  in  front,  and  the  shields 
>  Kings,  Ti.  8.  <  Esther,  i.  5,  6. 
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suspended  from  the  walls.  This  building  is  raised  upon  a 
platform  resembling  that  of  the  palace  we  are  describing ;  and 
the  roof  is  pitched,  the  pediment  or  gable-end  being  presented 
to  the  spectator.  The  same  illustration  affords  examples  of 
fiat  roofs  and  of  numerous  windows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  restoration  of  the  roof  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  and  to 
modem  modes  of  construction  in  the  East.  It  nearly  agrees 
with  Mr.  Fergusson's  ingenious  restoration  of  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis.^  Mr.  Fergusson  has  adopted  dwarf 
columns  where  we  introduce  walls ;  and  he  lights  the  chambers 
beneath  through  the  spaces  between  the  columns,  instead  of 
through  windows  or  perforations  in  the  dwarf  wall.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson differs  with  us  in  that  he  supports  the  roof  of  the 
chambers  by  double  lines  of  columns,  and  sustains  his  hypo- 
thesis by  collateral  evidence  derived  from  the  many  existing 
buildings  in  India,  particularly  the  mosque  of  Amedabad,  and 
finally  in  the  columns  existing  at  Persepolis.  Our  space, 
however,  does  not  admit  of  a  full  exposition  of  his  views ;  but 
a  perusal  of  the  book  itself  will  amply  repay  the  reader.     • 

"We  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  brief  statement  of  M. 
Botta's  opinion  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  palace  of 
Xhorsabad.  ^*  The  want  of  consistence  in  the  material  em- 
ployed in  building  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,'' 
says  M.  Botta,  **  rendered  them  insufficient  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  an  arch ;'  they  were,  nevertheless,  able,  through  their 
great  thickness,  to  support  any  amount  of  vertical  pressure." 
There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  supports 
are  constructed  which  is  compatible  with  any  kind  of  roof, 
except  with  one  of  wood,  for  which  it  is  particularly  suited. 
The  proofs  obtained  in  the  interior  of  the  chambers  tend  to 
show  that  this  was  actually  the  system  resorted  to  at  Ehorsa- 
bad.  It  is  incontestable  that,  during  the  excavations,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  charcoal,  and  even  pieces  of  wood,  either 
half  burnt  or  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  were  found  in 
many  places.  The  lining  of  the  chambers  also  bears  certain 
marks  of  the  action  of  fire.    All  these  things  can  t>e  explained 

^  FerguBson's  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored/' 
'  This  has  been  refuted  by  the  discovery  of  arched  ceilings  to  some 
of  the  ohambera  that  have  lately  been  uncovered.  ^ 
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only  by  supposing  the  fall  of  a  burning  roof,  which  calcined 
the  slabs  of  gypsum  and  converted  them  into  dust.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  burning  of  a  small  quantity  of 
furniture  could  have  left  on  the  walls  marks  like  those  which  are 
to  be  seen  through  aU  the  chambers,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  only  an  open  passage.  It  must  have  been  a  violent 
and  prolonged  fire  to  be  able  to  calcine  not  only  a  few  places, 
but  every  part  of  these  slabs,  which  were  ten  feet  high  and 
several  inches  thick.  So  complete  a  decomposition  can  be  at- 
tributed but  to  intense  heat,  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  a  burning  roof.  When  Botta  began  his  researches 
in  Khorsabad,  he  remarked  that  the  inscriptions  engraved  on 
the  pavement  before  some  of  the  doors  were  incrusted  with  a 
hard  copper- coloured  cement,  which  filled  the  characters,  and 
had  turned  the  surface  of  the  stone  green.  He  now  states 
that  he  had  not  at  that  time  made  sufficient  observations  to 
enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw.  In  giving  an  account 
of  his  discoveries  to  M.  Mohl,  he  said  that  &ese  inscriptions 
had  been  incrusted  with  copper,  and  that  the  oxidation  of  this 
metal  had  produced  the  effect  he  remarked.  This,  he  admits, 
was  an  error,  and  subsequent  observation  has  shown  that  the 
copper-coloured  cement  was  but  the  result  of  the  fusion  of 
nails  and  bits  of  copper.  He  also  found  on  the  engraved 
flag-stones  scoria  and  half-melted  nails,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  appearances  had  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  intense  and  long-sustained  heat.  He  remembers,  besides, 
at  Khorsabad,  that  when  he  detached  some  bas-reliefs  from  the 
earthy  substance  which  covered  them,  in  order  to  copy  the  in- 
scriptions that  were  behind,  he  found  there  coals  and  cinders, 
which  could  have  entered  only  by  the  top,  between  the  wall 
and  the  back  of  the  bas-reliefs.  This  can  be  easily  understood 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  roof,  but  is  inex- 
plicable in  any  other  manner. 

What  tends  most  positively  to  prove  that  the  traces  of 
fire  must  be  attributed  to  the  burning  of  a  wooden  roof  is, 
that  these  traces  are  perceptible  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  l^e  gypsum  also  that  covers  the  walls  inside  is 
completely  calcined,  while  th«  outside  of  the  building  is  nearly 
everywhere  untouched.  But  wherever  the  fronting  appears  to 
have  at  all  suffered  from  fire,  it  is  at  the  bottom :  thus  giving 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  damage  has  been  done  by  some 
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burning  matter  falling  outside.  In  fact,  not  a  single  bas-relief 
in  a  state  to  be  removed  was  found  in  any  of  the  chambers : 
they  were  all  pulverised.  Nearly  all  those  of  the  outside 
might,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  detached  and  sent  to  France ; 
for  though  a  few  were  broken,  yet  the  stone  on  which  they 
were  sculptured  was  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Is  not 
this  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  an  edifice  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  burning  roof,  and  can  this  circumstance  be 
otherwise  explained  ? 

M.  Flandin,  the  artist  who  assisted  M.  Botta  in  his  researches, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  coals  and  cinders  did  not 
appear  so  large  as  might  be  expected  to  remain  after  the 
burning  of  a  roof  as  immense  as  that  of  Khorsabad.  He  also 
considered  that  the  half- burnt  beams  which  have  been  found 
in  the  chambers  belonged  to  the  doors  near  which  they  were 
generally  discovered.  This  assertion,  however,  M.  Botta 
thinks  is  far  from  being  supported.  Before  M.  Elandin's  ar- 
rival, M.  Botta  stated  that  he  had  found  coals,  cinders,  and  the 
remains  of  burnt  joists ;  and  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  he  had  particularly  noticed  this 
circumstance,  as  affording  proof  that  the  state  in  which  the 
palace  was  found  had  been  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the 
roof.  The  place  in  which  burnt  joists  were  first  discovered 
was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chambers,  as  far  from  any  of 
the  doors  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  The  wood  found  there 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  doors.  With  respect  to  the 
quantity,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  after  a  fire,  it  will  be 
more  or  less  great  according  to  circumstances  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  account  for.  The  relative  rareness  of  these  re- 
mains has  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  quality  and  dryness  of 
the  wood,  by  the  influence  of  combustion — or  the  greater  or 
less  length  of  time  during  which  the  floor  of  the  chambers 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  before  the  palace 
was  ingulfed.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
chambers  is  calcined,  while  the  outside  walls  are  untouched. 
It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  effect  to  any  other  cause  but 
the  burning  of  a  wooden  roof;  and  this  supposition  is  corrobo- 
rated by  indications  discovered  during  the  excavations.  The 
supposition  of  an  arched  roof,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  the  whole 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  walls.    M.  Botta  therefore  concludes  that 
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there  is  no  canae  for  doabting  that  the  palace  of  Khoisabad 
was  roofed  with  wood.  In  this  opinion  ha  states  that 
Kr.  Layard  coincides,  for  that  several  of  the  monomente  found 
by  him  at  Nimroud  were  covered  over  with  fiieces  of  wood, 
like  those  at  Ehorsabad. 


Ths  daubl*  Una  tiidl< 


(BotU,pls.SI,2^2t.) 


CHAPTEE  n. 


The  readen  vho  hare  gone  irith  tu  through  the  preceding 
.  pages  describing  vhat  is  left  to  us  of  Assyrian  art  in  the  roine 
of  Ehorsabad,  irill  turn  with  doable  pleasure  towards  those 
chambers  of  our  National  tfnsenm  which  contain  our  share  of 
the  relics  of  ancient  Asayiia,  Our  friends,  the  French,  are 
proud  of  the  Bculptures  obtained  by  Sotta,  and  now  in  the 
XoiiTre ;  but  we  may  ikirly  and  snooessiiilly  challenge  com- 
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parison  with  them,  by  pointing  to  the  British  Musenm.  No 
one  can  visit  that  establishment  without  feeling  the  import- 
ance and  iDterest  of  our  Assyrian  acquisitions.  The  great 
Winged  Bulls  and  Lions,  which  now  grace  the  halls  of  our 
British  Museum,  attract  the  notice  of  visitors,  aud  by  their 
size,  their  antiquity,  and  their  strange  story,  induce  those  who 
might  otherwise  pass  on  to  other  objects,  to  stop  and  inquire 
for  the  companion  antiques,  which,  once  seen,  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten. 

By  devoting  the  present  chapter  and  the  next  to  the  especial 
account  of  the  Assyrian  relics  from  Nimroud  and  from 
Kouyunjik,  we  shall  at  once  render  our  work  more  complete, 
and  adapt  it  for  the  companionship  of  those  who  may  think 
fit  to  go  in  search  of  the  antiquarian  treasures  acquired  by 
Mr,  Layard  and  others  for  the  Museum  of  their  country.  It 
may  be  premised,  that  while  this  book  is  passing  through  the 
press,  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are  yet  undecided 
how  the  Nimroud  marbles  are  to  be  ultimately  arranged,  and 
that,  meanwhile,  a  large  number  of  them  occupy  an  apartment 
under  ground,  the  remainder  being  ranged  against  the  walls  of  a 
kind  of  temporary  passage-chamber  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

In  some  of  our  descriptions  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
articles  originally  contributed  to  the  "  AthensBum  "  and  "  Il- 
lustrated London  News,"  which,  however,  will  be  found  to 
be  copiously  enlarged.  The  Assyrian  collection  in  the  British 
Museum  was  not  all  contributed  by  Layard ;  a  portion  of  it 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hector,  Sir  Henry  B-awlinson, 
Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  Hormuzd  Eassdm,  of  whom  more  presently. 
Let  us,  however,  first  consider  Layard's  contributions,  adopting, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  same  system  of  examination  as  we 
have  pursued  in  examining  Botta's  contributions  to  the  Louvre. 

In  considering  the  structures  at  Nimroud,  or  so  much  of 
them  as  have  been  uncovered,  there  is  a  striking  peculiarity, 
that  ^  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed, — viz. :  the  absence  of 
that  uniformity  of  plan  which  so  remarkably  characterised 
the  Khorsabad  Palace.  There,  most  of  the  doors  either  faced, 
or  were  pendant  to  each  other,  and  the  principal  chambers 
likewise  appeared  to  correspond ;  while  here,  on  the  contrary, 
no  two  doors  are  opposite,  and,  apparently,  no  two  chambers 
answer  to  one  another. 

The  walls  of  the  palace  at  Nimroud,  from  which  these  works 
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of  art  were  taken,  like  those  of  Khorsabad,  are  compOBed  of 
UDbumt  brick  incnisted  with  elabs  of  marble  (gypsum)  eight 
inches  in  thickness,  and  seven  feet  wide.  TJnlike  the  Palace 
of  EhoTBabad,  however,  that  of  Ifimroud  presents  no  grand 
portal  to  invite  onr  entrance,  and  eerre  as  a  guide  t«  our 
course.  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  to 
examine  what,  on  a  general  Burvey,  appears  to  be  the  principal 
existing  chamber  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  palace. 
Entering  through  a.  small  door-way  in  the  western  side  of  the 
excavation,  we  are  met  on  each  side  by  a  winged  figure  with 
a  garland  on  hia  head,  and  having  a  pine-cone  in  his  upraised 
right  hand,  while  his  left  holds  a  basket  Behind  each  figure 
is  a  slab  covered  with  cuneatic  inscription.  Having  passed 
the  entrance,  we  find  onrselves  within  a  small  ante-chamber 
about  40  feet  by  20  feet,  which  has  three  entrances, — one 
answering  to  that  at  which  we  entered,  and  a  wider  one  on 
the  opposite  side,  leading  into  a  large  hall.  On  the  wall  be- 
tween the  two  lesser  entrances  we  have  a  group  of  five  figures, 
the  centre  being  the  king,  holding  a  cup  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  bow  in  his  left,  while  on  each  side  of  him  are  a  eunuch 
and  a  winged  divinity.  The  remaining  walls  are  occupied 
with  thirteen  slabs,  containing  colossal  winged  figures,  wear- 
ing the  homed  egg-shaped  cap,  and  carrying  the  fir-cone  and 
basket,  arranged  in  pairs  lacing  each  other,  but  separated  by 
the  symbolic  tree.     (Fig.  64.) 

Proceeding  throngn  the  central  opening,  we  are  accompanied 
each  side  by  winged 


human  headed  lions, 
and  find  ourselves  m  a 
large  hall  160  feet 
long  by  nearly  40  feet 
vide  The  lions  at 
the  entrance  are  each 
9  feet  long  and  the 
same  in  height  The 
oountenanoe  is  noble  ^ 
and  benevolent  in  ex  "~ 
pression  the  features 
are  of  ~itrae  Persian 
type;  he  wears  an  e^- 
shaped  cap,  mth  tluree 
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horns,  and  oord  ronnd  the  base.  The  ear  is  hnman,  and  not 
that  of  a  lion.  The  beard  and  hair  of  the  head  are  most 
elaborately  curled ;  but  the  hair  on  the  legs  and  sides  of  the 
statne  represents  the  shaggy  appendage  of  the  animal ;  ronnd 
the  loins  is  a  succession  of  numerous  cords,  which  are  drawn 
into  four  separate  knots ;  and  at  the  extremities  are  fringes, 
forming  as  many  distinct  tassels.  At  the  end  of  the  tail  a 
daw  is  distinctly  visible.  The  strength  of  the  animal  is  ad- 
mirably and  characteristically  conyeyed.  Upon  the  flat  sur- 
face of  this  slab  is  a  cuneiform  inscription ;  twenty  lines  being 
between  the  fore  legs,  twenty-six  in  the  middle,  eighteen 
between  the  hind  legs,  and  seventy-one  at  the  back. 

"  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagles'  wings."^  We 
have  chosen  this  figure  to  commence  our  work,  because  it  is 
an  emblematic  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar, 
had  a  vision,  informing  him  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  mo- 
narchy, which,  at  that  time,  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its 
glory ;  and  we  present  it  here  again  as  it  actually  occurs  at 
the  entrances  of  the  palaces  and  of  the  historical  chambers  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  perceive  an  upright  slab,  7  feet 
10  inches  high,  and  2  feet  10  inches  wide.  It  represents  a 
winged  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a  carnivorous  bird, 
the  PercnopteruB,  or  black  and  white  eagle,  very  recognisable 
firom  the  crest  of  feathers,  and  from  the  caruncles  which  cover 
the  beak.  This  figure  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Babylonish 
cylinders,  and  has  been  taken,  in  those  less  perfect  specimens 
of  the  divinity,  for  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
cock,  the  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head  having  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  cock's  comb.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
John  Landseer,  who  first  made  these  works  of  art  known  to 
the  world  by  his  beautiful  engravings  and  descriptions  of  them. 
The  figure  is  clothed  in  a  short,  fi:iiiged  tunic,  reaching  only 
to  the  knee,  and  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  tasselled  cord ;  over 
this  is  an  elaborate  necklace  with  an  ornament  something  like 
a  pomegranate ;  and  another  of  this  favourite  fruit,  but  quite 
distinct  from  the  necklace,  is  hanging  from  a  cord.  Over  tiie 
short  timic  is  a  longer  robe  similarly  trimmed,  some  part  of 
which  is  shown  at  the  back  over  the  left  shoulder.     The 

^  Dan.  rii.  4. 
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whole  is  covered  by  an  ample  garment  fringed  and  embroidered, 
which  reaches  to  the  ancle,  leaving  bare  the  right  leg.  It 
is  especially  to  be  noticed,  that  the  same  eagle-headed  divinity 
in  the  palace  of  Eliorsabad  has  not  this  long  ample  garment, 
because,  as  we  hope  to  show,  this  particular  divinity  had  not 
acquired  that  celebrity  which  it  attained  to  in  a  subse- 
quent age.  The  feet  of  the  figure  are  covered  with  sandals, 
in  every  respect  like  those  worn  by  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  Uie  remains  of  colouring  matter  are  visible  upon 
them.  With  the  right  hand,  which  is  elevated,  he  presents  a 
pine-cone ;  and  in  the  left  hand,  which  is  advanced  across  the 
body,  is  a  basket,  or  bag  with  a  handle.  His  wrists  are  deco- 
rated with  the  rosette-^aped  bracelet ;  and  on  his  right  arm, 
at  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  is  a  plain  massive  ring  lapping 
over.  The  handles  of  two  daggers  appear  on  his  breast,  just 
above  the  mantle ;  and  a  double  cord,  knotted  and  tenninating 
with  tassels,  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  advanced  leg, — 
there  being  a  similar  one  behind  the  leg,  both  cords  apparently 
issuing  frt)m  the  girdle.  The  whole  figure  is  less  agreeable 
in  its  proportions  than  the  divinity  we  shall  presently  de- 
scribe ; — and  the  muscles  of  the  advanced  leg  are  more  harsh 
and  globular  than  in  that  sculpture. 

Several  lines  of  cuneiform  writing  are  engraved  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  figure,  entirely  regardless  of  the  hand, 
basket,  and  embroidered  garment.  The  characters  are  so  clear 
and  sharp  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  are  considerably  less 
ancient  than  the  figures ;  but  the  other  divinities  in  this  col- 
lection, and  the  N"ahr  el  Kelb  figure,  as  well  as  that  recently 
discovered  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  have  inscriptions  beginning 
at  about  the  same  part  of  the  figure,  and  likewise  carried 
all  across  the  work,  whence  we  infer  that  this,  which  seems 
to  us  a  barbarous  defacement  of  the  sculptor's  work,  was  not 
so  regarded  by  the  Assyrians  at  any  period,  for  the  examples 
cited  comprehend  such  widely  differing  epochs  and  such  dis- 
tant localities,  as  to  include  the  very  epoch  and  place  of  the 
sculptures  before  us. 

To  return  to  the  main  point, — the  question  as  to  what  the 
Assyrians  may  have  meant  by  tiiiis  winged  man  with  an  eagle's 
head  ?  We  answer,  they  meant  to  portray  the  god  of  victory 
or  conquest,  and  that  this  sculpture  is  a  representation  of  that 
very  Assyrian  Divinity  in  whose  housCi  and  before  whose 
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altar,  Sennacherib  waa  murdered  by  hia  sonB,  Adramelech 
and  Sbarezer.  Oar  reaaons  for  entertaining  Uiis  belief  are 
chieflj  derived  from  tbe  word  yan  {Ifuroek),  the  name  of 
that  diviiiity,  ae  recorded  in  the  Second  £ook  of  £ioga,  chap- 
ter xix,,  and  27th  verse.  The  meaning  of  the  root  -la  (ntw 
or  niter),  from  which  the  name  of  the  divinity  ie  derived,  is 
to  lacerate  and  tear,  as  birds  of  the  eagle  cIbbs  do  their 
prey ;  from  which  circumstance  the  same  word,  by  a  natural 
Buccession  of  ideas,  came  also  to  signify  victory  or  conquest  in 
the  Arabic,  and  some  of  the  cognate  dialecU  of  the  Hebrew. 
Hence  when  we  dig  up  an  eagle-headed  and  winged  figure  out 
of  the  ruins  of  an  Assyrian  palace,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that  it  represents  the  divinity  of  conquest  or  victory 
— the  particular  god  of  the  ambitious,  conquest- seeking  Sen- 


nacherib, the  god  to  which  he  most  frequently  sacrificed,  and 
which  ie  therefore  called,  in  the  sacred  test,  ■m'M  {aleioo),  his 
god.  The  T  (i  or  ch)  at  the  end  of  the  word  Nisroeh  tud  we 
take  to  be  an^dogous  to  the  same  letter  is  the  Chaldee  masculine 
plural  noun  -pyxi  {laroehitt),  which  occurs  several  times,  sig- 
nifying, in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  overseers,  presidents,  or  in- 
ferior governors.  Thus  the  whole  word  would  ngnity  eagle 
chief,  eagle  lord.*     Or  it  may  be  considered  not  opposed  to  the 

3  for  the  word  ik,  tignitying 
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genius  of  the  Hebrew  to  r^^ard  the  i  as  a  suffix,  in  which 
case  the  word  would  mean  "thy  eagle,"  thiu  denying  or 
repelling  as  it  were  all  participation  in  the  worship  of  the 
idol.' 

Passing  the  figure  of  Nisroch,  we  arrive  at  the  comer, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  symbolic  tree ;  the  adjoining  wall 
is  divided  into  two  Hnes  of  illiistration,  between  which  is  a 
broad  band  of  ouneatic  inscription.  The  first  subject  on  the 
upper  line  (fig.  107)  represents  the  king,  in  front  of  the 
battle,  in  his  chariot  with  bis  charioteer  and  Bbield- bearer, 
who  are  both  without  helmets.  The  chariot  closely  resembles 
ibe  Egyptian.     (See  figs.  108  and  109.) 


'  The  Tftsr  of^he  ancient  Arabs  is  ea!d  (a  hsTe  b«en  worshipped  undar 
tho  torm  of  an  eagle. — Sale'i  Frtlim.  Ditc,  see.  i.  p.  19. 

The  NiBroch  of  the  AssyriaJis  haa  been  thought  to  hare  be«n  also  ra- 
preaanted  bj  the  aama  bird;  and  the  Mithiai  of  the  Persians  had  the 
winga  of  an  eagle. — Beyw,  Addit.  in  Sildtn  d>  Siie  Syria,  synt.  ii.  e,  10, 
p.  3'25;  and  ^ont/aueoti.  Ant.,  tal.  li.  p.  363;  SetupA.  Cj/rop.,  lib.  lii. 
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To  tile  rides  are  attached,  cTDssiiig  each  other,  two  quirera 
fall  of  aiTOWS.  Each  quiver  cont^ns  a  einal]  bow,  and  ia 
likewise  fornished  with  a  hat«het.     Proceeding  from  the  frcmt 

of  the  chariot,  over  or  between  the  horses,  is  a  hchly^m- 
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broidered  appendage,  which  Beema  to  be  an  apparatus  like  that 
used  in  India,  for  preventing  the  horses  coining  together. 
The  boBsed  shield  of  the  king  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
chariot,  seiriDg  for  &rllier  seciiiity :  in  front  js  the  brass  or 
iron  bar  fixed  to  the  pole,  as  in  tlie  cbmiota  of  Egypt,  and 
the  pole  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  awan ;  in  the  Egyptian 
example  the  termination  is  a  balL  The  spear  is  inserted 
behind  the  chariot  in  a  place  appointed  for  i^  decorated  witli 
a  human  head.    The  hunees  tu>d  trappings  of  the  hones  are 
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preciflelj  like  the  Egyptian.  Pendant  at  the  side  of  the  horse 
is  a  circular  ornament  terminating  in  tassels  analogous  to  that 
divided  into  thongs  at  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  horse,  which, 
ve  may  presume,  may  he  intended  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spiked  halls  fastened  to  the 
trappings  of  the  race  horses  of  the  Corso  in  Bome.  In  both 
examples  several  bands  pass  over  the  chest,  and,  lapping  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  horses,  join  the  ligaments  attached  to  the 
pole  or  yoke.  A  remarkable  band  and  thong,  through  the 
upper  end  of  which  passep  a  single  rein,  is  the  same  in  both 
harnesses.  The  tails  of  the  Assyrian  horses  are  fancifully 
compressed  in  the  centre,  while  the  Egyptian  horses  have  a 
band  round  the  upper  ^art  or  root.  Around  the  necks  of  the 
Assyrian  horses  is  a  string  of  alternately  large  .and  small 
beads,  which  appear  to  have  cuneiform  characters  cut  upon 
them — possibly  a  chaplet  of  amulets,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  oriental  nations  of  the  present  day.  The  shield- 
bearer  extends  the  bossed  shield  to  protect  his  sovereign. 

The  king's  surcoat  is  richly  embroidered.  He  has  bracelets 
with  rosette-shaped  clasps  upon  his  wrists ;  and  his  bow  arm 
is  protected,  as  are  those  of  his  officers,  from  the  recoil  of  the 
string  by  a  dose-fitting  shield  fastened  to  the  forearm  at  the 
elbow  and  wrist.  Above  the  royal  chariot  is  the  winged 
divinity  wearing  the  double-homed  cap.  He  directs  his  arrows 
against  the  enemies  of  the  king.  A  broad  flat  ring  encircles 
this  figure,  passing  just  above  the  feathery  termination  of  his 
person,  and  behind  and  above  his  shoulders.  Directly  before 
the  king,  one  of  the  enemy — perhaps  the  chief — is  falling 
from  the  back  of  his  chariot ;  while  his  charioteer,  unable  to 
guide  the  horses,  precipitates  himself  in  front.  Behind,  one 
of  the  king's  soldiers  has  seized  a  flying  enemy,  and  is  about 
to  kill  him,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  companion  to 
drag  him  off  to  the  security  of  the  city.  Another  of  the  enemy 
lies  dead ;  and  others  are  rapidly  flying  for  refuge  towards 
the  outworks  of  the  city,  which  reach  to  the  shores  of  a 
shallow  stream  running  through  a  woody  country.  The 
victorious  king  has  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  city ;  which  is  protected  by  a  ditch  and  double 
wall — from  behind  which  the  enemy  are  discharging  their 
arrows.  The  city  is  represented  with  embattled  towers  and 
arched  gateway.    From  the  towers  the  enemy  are  shooting 
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arrows  and  dro'wiiig  stones,  under  cover  of  vicker  shields. 
The  last  figure — as  far  as  the  fracture  allows  qb  to  see — is  that 
of  a  person  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  parley.  He  holds  his 
slackened  bow  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  his  right  is  upraised  in 
the  act  of  bespeaking  attention. 

The  next  subject  (fig.  110)  that  engages  our  attention,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  last.  It  represents  the  stand ard-bearers 
of  the  king,  with  tJieir  respective  charioteers.  Each  chariot 
has  attached  a  distinct  banner — the  foremost  being  a  huSl,  and 
the  second  two  bulls.  The  chariots  and  trappings  of  the' 
horses  are  exactly  like  those  already  described.  There  are 
three  horses  to  each  chariot,  bat  only  six  legs  are  shown. 
The  officers  are  bare-headed ;  though  in  other  respects  their 
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dresses  ere  the  same  as  before  detailed.  The  victorious  army 
is  pursuing  the  enemy  through  a  wood,  indicated  by  bushes 
and  trees ;  while  the  eagle  and  the  outstretched  headless 
bodies  are  sufficiently  su^estive  of  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy.  A  wounded  leader  of  the  adverse  party  is  im- 
ploring for  quarter.  The  officers  of  his  chariot  are  represented 
as  falling  and  struggling ;  and  their  action  is  in  good  oppo- 
sition to  the  cool,  steady  array  of  the  king's  body-guard. 

The  third  subject  represents  the  king  proceeding  victoriously 
from  the  battle  field.     (Fig.  Ul.)  TtT::.  4 

The  king,  who  is  in  his  war-chariot  just  described,  is  at> 
tended  by  wamors  on  horseback  and  on  toot    In  front,  lead- 
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ing  the  horses  of  the  chariot,  is  the  king's  groom,  clothed  in  a 
short  tunic,  bordered  and  fringed ;  belt  rotmd  bis  waist,  sword 
suspended  from  the  shoulders,  iondttls  upon  his  feet,  and  bis 
uncovered  hair  elaborately  curled.     In  advance  i 


bearer,  armed,  and  wearing  a  pointed  helmet.  Within  the 
chariot  is  tbe  charioteer,  holding  the  reins,  and  with  a  whip 
in  his  right  hand.     His  dress  is  s  tunic,  with  it  sash  and  belt 


round  his  w&ist,  and  svord  by  his  side;  bnt  heweara  no 
covering  on  (his  head,  nor  armlets.  Tbe  king  is  in  his 
usual  costume;   and  behind  him  stands  a  eunuch   holding 


360 
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a  parwol  above  hia  head.  Immediatelly  folloning  the  king 
18  a  moouted  frairior  leading  a  richly  caparisoned  horse. 
Still  farther  behind,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  slab,  are  two 
worriorB  carryin);  Bceptrea  in  their  elevated  right  hands,  whila 
the  dead  and  dying  are  scattered  above  and  around.  Preceding 
the  king  is  the  emblem  of  the  Divinity,  with  his  right  hand 
pointing  onward,  his  left  banging  down  holding  the  bow. 

The  fourth  scene  is  a  continuation  of  the  last,  and  ahowe 
ua  the  "  Standard-bearers  of  the  king  in  procession  after 
victory."     (Fig.  X12.) 

In  this  frieze  a  war-chariot,  drawn 
by  thret!  Iioi'bub,  conn'js  ;i  stiiiidard- 
I  liL'arer,  lis  charioteer,  and  an  attend- 
ant, who  seems  holding  on  by  a  oon- 
>  trivnuco  for  the  purpoac,  fixed  in  front 
of  the  car.  The  stun ilurd -bearer  has 
bis  right  hand  estended,  while  his  left 
Biistaina  a  standard  with  two  bnlls.  In 
advance  is  another  chariot,  also  drawn 
by  three  horses,  in  procesBional  pace, 
and  guided  by  a  charioteer.  It  oonveys 
a  standard-bearer,  whose  9tan<ltird  is  a 
Divinity  drawing  his  bow,  and  standing 


upon  a  bnll:    wherever    this  standard    is    aeen,   it  invari- 
ably precedes  that  which  contains  two  bulla,  from  which 


yr%  infer  that  it  ia  indlMtive  of  Buperior  rank.  All  these 
figures  are  without  any  head-dress,  and  have  their  hair 
elitborately  curled.  Hovering  over  the  foremoat  horse  is 
a  bird  of  prey,  a  trained  falcon,  carrying  in  his  claw  a 
human  bead  f^m  the  field  of  battle.  The  fore  part  of  the 
frieze  is  divided  into  two  sectionB :  the  upper  portion  shows 
three  musicians,  the  two  elder  of  whom  are  each  striking  a 
nine-stringed  instrument  with  a  long  plectrum,  white  the 
third,  a  beardless  youth,  is  playing  with  his  fingers  upon  a 
cylindrical  druin,  like  the  Indian  tomtom,  which  is  suspended 
round  his  neck.  Advancing  towards, the  musicians  are  two 
unarmed  soldiers,  bearing  human  heads  in  their  hands,  the 
foremost  holdiug  one  forward,  as  if  in  evidence  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field.  The  lower  division  represents  the  two  grooms 
belonging  to  the  chariots,  in  advance  of  the  horses,  and  before 
them  are  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  conical  caps,  their 
hands  upraised,  as  if  eagerly  relating  the  occurrences  of  the 
day ;  between  the  figures  human  heads  are  strewn,  in- 
dicating that  this  is  a  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  last 
group  on  the  frieze  consists  of  two  unarmed  soldiers,  one  (rf 
whom  holds  human  beads  in  his  hands,  while  the  other  is  ad- 
dressing him  with  hands  upraised,  as  in  the  preceding  group. 

The  fifth  frieze  upon  this  upper  ptHtioo  of  the  wall  is  ap- 
parently divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  is  in 
Itself  so  curious  and 
interesting  that  we 
present  the  detached 
sections  on  a  latter 
scale  than  the  accom. 
panying  illustrations. 
The  first  compartment 
that  we  shall  describe 
(fig.  113)  represents 
a  soldier  fully  armed 
and  holding  a  sceptre, 
introducing  four  cap- 
tives of  distinction,  / 
all  clothed  in  long 
robes,  and  with  their 
arms  bound  together  by  the  rope  which  is  held  by  their  captor. 
The  king's  cup-bearer,  of  gigantic  stature,  receives  the  pri- 


goners  at  the  entrance  of  a  pavilion,  a  mark  of  respect  that 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  captives  of  note  about  to 
he  led  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  Ttie  entrance  of  the  - 
pavilion  is  formed  of  pillars  ornamented  up  their  entire  shafts, 
and  further  enriched  by  highly  decorated  capitals,  which  are 
surmounted  by  goata  very  characteristically  represented.  A 
sort  of  tympanum  fa)  this  temple-like  pavilion  is  decorated 
similarly  to  the  pillars, 
and  the  cornice  beneath 
consists  of  suspended  or- 
naments like  pine-cones, 
alteroatiog  with  tassels. 
The  capital  of  the  last 
column  of  the  pavilion 
is  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  animals,  but  the 
fracture  prevents  our 
learning  whether  the  iop 
was  likewise  surmounted 
by  an  animal. 

Immediately  above  the 
prisoners  is  iho  second 
compartment  (fig.  114), 
containing  two  mummers 
clothed  in  lion  skins,  the 
heads  forming  masks. 
They  are  dancing  a  gro- 
tesque dance  to  the  music 
of  a  man  who  accompanies 
them  on  a  sort  of  cithern, 
played  with  a  plectrum : 
the  instrument  is  like  the 
guitar  with  the  long 
"inger-hoard,  still  in  use 
a  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 
I  played  in  the  same  way 
wiih  aplectrum  (figs,  US 
and  116).  This  instru- 
Kg,  iis.-Tu»oou.    Fig  m-8,M  Tisw    mgnt_    ,^gj     tamboura, 

is  3  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  its  elegantly  shaped  sounding- board  is 
6|  inches  wide ;  it  has  ten  strings  of  small  wire,  47  stops, 
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and  IB  invariably  highly  enriched  and  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl.  The  tamboura  ie  in  common  use  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  in  Egypt  it  has  almost  totally 
disappeared,  and  in  all  probability  ere  long  there  may  be  no 
example  extant  of  an  instrument  that  is  poBsibly  coeval  with 
the  time  of  David.  Our  illuatratlon  is  copied  irom  a  Tam- 
boura,  belonging  to  some  SyiiauB  exhibiting  some  yeare  Eince 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  frieze,  and  before  the  pavilion,  is  the 
third  compartment  (fig.  117),  ehowiag  a  servant  curry-comb- 


ing a  horse,  while  two  other  horses  are  feeding  out  of  a  sack 
of  corn,  the  strings  of  which  hang  loosely  down,  and  a  fourth 
behind  is  admirably  designed,  turning  its  head  to  bita  its 

The  fourth  compartment  of  this  frieze  (fig.  119)  representa 
the  interior  of  the  royal  kitchen.      It  conaista  of  a  ^^ 
circle  with  thirteen  turreted  towers  at  irregular  inter-  ^g) 
Tals,  like  a  walled  town.     This  circle  is  divided  into  f 
four  compartmente,  exactly  resembling  the  Egyptian  fiK' "8, 
hieioglyphio  (fig.  118),  the  determinatira  of  country  or  dis* 
Irict, 

The  first  compartment  contains  a  brazier  and  fire-place  with 
clawed  legs,  and  within  the  fire-place  are  several  vases.     A 
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ouuuch  holding  a  minasha  or  fy-flep  in  one  hand,  and  lu  the 
other  a  fan  such  bb  is  used  in  the  East  at  this  daj  to  rerive 
the  charcoal,  presides  over  the  cooking  or  preserving  ope- 
ratioDS. 

The  second  compartment  contains  a  table  with  oroased  I^s 
terminated  b^  cloven  feet,  and  upon  the  table  are  cnpa  and 
other  Tessels.     On  one  aide  stands  a  eunuch  holding  a  long 
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napkin,  el  marthama,  over  his  left  shoulder,  and^  a  flf •flap  in 
his  right  band.  A  second  eunuch  is  sitting  upon  a  low  stool 
in  front  of  the  table,  occupied  in  pounding  in  a  mortar  witii 
bis  right  hand,  while  bis  left  holds  a  fiy-flap  over  a  amall 
vessel  before  him,  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  he  ia  com- 
pounding dierbet  or  aome  sweet  beverage. 
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Below,  in  the  third  compartment,  is  Been  an  aged  eunach, 
aeeisted  by  a  young  one,  disjointing  an  animal  which  lies  upon 
a  table  before  them. 

The  fourth  compartnient  or  chamber  shows  a  long-bearded 
man,  evidently  a  common  attendant,  superintending  ihe  boil- 
ing of  a  large  pot  with  two  handles. 

The  last  frieze  {flg.  120)  on  this  upper  part  of  the  wall  n- 
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presents  a  battle  with  the  king  in  his  chariot  and  the  Divinity 

flying  overhead . 
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The  dxtb  frien  (fig.  121)  on  this  upper  line  of  the  toU 
ahowB  the  chief  eunuch  in  battle.  The  eunuch  is  in  his  war 
chariot  with  three  horseB  which  are  guided  by  his  charioteer. 
The  usual  arms  are  attached  to  the  chariot,  all  highly  deco- 
rated ;  the  breast-plate  and  tunic  of  the  chief  officer  are  richly 
ornamented,  and  his  bow  arm  is  protected  by  a  plate  of  metal. 
Immediately  over  the  horses  hovers  a  bird  of  prey  ;  and  above 
their  heads  and  beneath  their  feet  are  two  men  falling,  pierced 
hy  arrows,  their  weapons  scattered  over  the  hattle-field.  Be- 
hind the  chariot,  and  with  their  backs  turned  towards  it,  are 
two  of  the  enemy — one  standing,  the  other  kneeling — both 
discha^ing  their  arrows;  and  in  front  of  tbe  horses  is  one 
who  has  already  been  wonnded  by  two  arrows,  and  who  holds 


his  bow  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  be  endeavours 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  chariot.  Another,  likewise  appa- 
rently in  retreat,  has  turned  to  discharge  an  arrow  at  the 
conqueror;  and  before  him  is  one  of  the  king's  soldiers  deli- 
berately plunging  hie  sword  into  the  breast  of  an  adversary, 
whom  be  has  driven  doirn  on  hia  knees.  Behind  these  is  an 
earthwork  or  mound,  upon  which  two  are  contending,  both  on 
their  knees;  but  the  king's  soldier  retains  hie  swotd  and 
wicker  shield,  which  he  holds  between  himself  and  foe,  who 
is  quite  disarmed,  his  how  and  quiver  having  fallen  below. 
The  king's  soldiers  wear  the  conical  cap ;  the  enemy  the  simple 
fillet. 
The  seventh  Meze  (fig.  122)  is  a  oontinuatioii  of  tbe  same 
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battle.  The  conquerors  ore  led  by  two  horsemen — a  eunucli 
and  his  companion  shield  bearer — afl-er  whom  come  two 
beaided  warnors  each  discharging  arrows  at  the  flying  la- 
fantry  of  the  enemy  The  shield  bearers  have  their  shields 
dung  at  their  backs,  and  seem  to  be  holding  tbe  reins  of  the 
horses  of  their  fighting  companions  and  the  manee  of  their 
own.  The  bearded  infantry  wearing  the  conical  cap  and 
armed  with  bow,  sceptre  and  sword  follow  in  mibtary  order 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  Tinder  the  horse  of  the  foremost 
bowman  is  a,  headless  body  and  suspended  irom  the  tasselled 
f  ornament  of  the  horse  (precisely  like  that 
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quished.  Xn  front  is  a  wounded  soldier  endearouring  to  shield 
himself  witb  his  hand.  The  bows  and  arrows  of  the  fallen 
and  falling  are  strewn  about  the  field  of  battle ;  and  a  bird 
rf  prey  hovers  over  head. 

The  traveller,  Sir  John  Chardin,  when  in  Persia,  was  in- 
armed, that,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  fierce  falcons  from 
Mount  Caucasus  were  trained  to  fly  at  men.  We  are  disposed, 
theiefbre,  to  regard  these  eagles,  hovering  over  the  chiefs,  as 
birds  trained  to  accompany  them  in  battle.  In  other  parts  of 
the  sculptures  from  If  imroud  we  find  birds  contending  with 
the  wounded,  and  chiefly  attempting  to  pick  out  their  eyes, 
thus  exhibiting  their  natural  instinct,  as  eagles  and  falcons, 
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when  contending  with  large  and  powerful  prey,  at  once  attack 
the  eyes  of  their  TictimB.  The  custom  of  employing  fierce 
animfjfl,  that  could  be  trained  1«  aid  in  war,  was  not  confined 
to  the  ABS3:rians,  for  Herodotus  infarmg  iib  that  Sesostris  went 
to  battle  with  a  lion,  and  we  find,  in  the  temple  of  Abou 
Simbal,  a  representation  of  Barneses  II.,  in  his  war-chariot, 
actually  going  to  battle  with  a  lion  or  panther  at  the  ude  of 
the  churiot  (see  fig.  108).  We  have  engraved  this  Egyptian 
picture  for  a  douhle  purpose ;  in  the  first  place,  as  illustrative 
of  this  historical  fact;  and  in  the  second,  as  affording  our 
readers  an  opportuni^  of  comparing  the  trappings  of  the 
horses  and  the  construction  of  the  chariot  with  those  of  As- 
syria. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  birds  of  prey 
are  nowhere  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  Ehorsabad. 
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The  eighth  scene  (fig.  123)  shows  the  standard-hearera  of 
Ihe  king  in  battle.  The  chariots,  charioteers,  and  standards, 
in  all  respeeta  resemble  those  shown  in  fig.  112;  and  the 
officcTs  are  seen  dischai^ng  their  arrows  among  tiie  enemy, 
who  are  falling  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses.  In  front  is  a 
foot  soldier,  and  behind  him  two  of  the  enemy,  who  are  aim- 
ing their  arrows  at  the  officers  of  the  king. 

As  this  frieze  terminates  the  upper  line  of  historical  Bu1> 
ject«,  we  shall  return  to  the  comar  whence  we  started,  and 
commence  the  reading  of  the  second  line. 

The  first  subject  (6g.  124)  represents  the  chariot  of  the 
king  drawn  by  three  horses.    In  front  of  tjie  chariot  is  the 
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king's  groom;  and  in  the  bhariot  itself  is  the  chcuioteer 
holding  the  reins  and  having  a  whip  in  his  right  hand^  He 
is  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a  sash  and  helt  round  his  waist^ 
and  a  sword  depending,  but  has  no  covering  on  his  head  or 
bracelets  on  his  arms.  The  head  of  the  groom  is  likewise 
uncovered,  and  his  hair  is  elaborately  curled.  He  is  clothed 
in  a  tunic  down  to  his  knees,  bordered  and  fringed ;  has  a 
belt  round  his  waist,  a  sword  suspended  from  his  shoulders, 
and  sandals  on  his  feet.  The  body-guard  behind  the  chariot 
wear  bordered  but  not  fringed  surcoats ;  and  have  slung  over 
their  shoulders  their  shields  highly  bossed,  and  with  a  lion's 
head  in  the  centre.  Their  swords  are  likewise  enriched. 
Their  feet  are  protected  by  sandals,  and  their  heads  by  conical 
caps.  They  hold  bows  in  their  left  hands,  and  in  their  right 
the  sceptre  already  described.  Before  the  chariot  of  the  king 
are  two  soldiers  clad  in  scale-armour,  which  reaches  from  the 
very  cap,  covering  the  neck  and  shoulders,  down  to  the  ankles. 
The  back  of  one  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  so  that  the 
entire  sword  is  seen  hanging  from  the  shoulders,  and  secured 
by  a  belt  over  the  sash.  He  is  directing  his  arrows  upwards ; 
while  the  other,  who  holds  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  is  pro- 
tecting his  companion  with  a  thickly-bossed  shield.  Every 
bowman  in  all  these  sculptures  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  shield-bearer.  A  third  warrior,  wearing  a  sword,  but 
not  clad  in  armour,  is  kneeliug  down  in  front,  intimating 
fighting  in  ranks.  A  bird  of  prey  is  directing  its  course 
towards  the  battle-field ;  and  another,  behind  and  above  the 
chariot  of  the  king,  is  already  tearing  a  dying  man,  one  of  the 
enemy,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  whilst  in  the  act  of  flying 
for  refuge  to  the  city. 

The  next  frieze  (fig.  125)  is  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing. 
It  represents  the  siege  of  a  city  situated  in  a  plain,  and  pro- 
tected on  one  quarter  by  either  a  marsh,  or  a  shallow,  sluggish 
river.  On  one  side  a  satrap,  or  ally  of  the  king,  attended 
by  his  shield-bearer,  is  vigorously  pursuing  the  attack.  He 
is  habited  in  the  long  fringed  and  embroidered  robe,  sandals, 
bracelets,  circlet  on  his  head,  and  long  sword,  and  is  dis- 
charging arrows  under  cover  of  the  shield  held  by  his  attend- 
ant, who  wears  a  helmet,  and  is  partly  clothed  in  mail.  Im- 
mediately before  the  satrap  is  the  standard  of  the  Divinity 
upon  the  buU,  like  that  which  we  have  before  observed  to 
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always  precede  the  standard  with  the  two  bulls.  The  ensign 
ifl  fixed  to  the  head  of  a  wicker  war-eDgine  and  battering- ram, 
which  has  effected  a  breach  in  the  walla.  To  divert  the  effect 
of  the  blows,  the  besieged  are  endeavouring  to  raiae  the  pole 
of  the  ram  by  means  of  a  chain,  an  effort  that  the  besiegers 
are  again  counteracting,  with  the  aid  of  large  hooks,  employed 
in  pulling  it  down.  At  the  side  of  the  war-engine  a  bowman 
on  bis  knees  is  dischai^ng  arrows,  while  bis  companion, 
armed  with  a  da^er,  defends  him  with  bis  shield.  Prom  the 
foremost  battlement  the  besieged  are  seen  pouring  some  in* 
fiaromable  liquid  upon  the  war-engines  of  the  enemy,  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  discharging  water  from  the  moveable  tower, 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  In  the  highest  tower  of  the  war-en- 
gine are  men  clad  in  mail,  discharging  arrows  and  casting 


stones.  On  a  lofty  tower  of  the  gate  some  women  are  seen 
tearing  tbeir  hair  in  the  agony  of  despair,  while  strenuous 
efforts  to  defend  the  citadel  are  being  made  by  the  men  sta- 
tioned on  the  walls.  Beneath  the  towers  of  the  gat«  are  two 
men  disputing  the  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they  have 
accidentally  discovered,  whilst  engaged  in  undermining  the 
wall :  and  fiirther  on,  two  men,  clad  in  mail,  ate  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  wall  by  means  of  celts,  or  bronze  chisels  fixed 
at  the  end  of  poles,  as  ilt.  James  Yatee  has  satisfactorily 
shown  these  implements  to  be  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Archao- 
li^cal  Society.*  N'otwithstandiDg  the  efforts  of  the  besieged 
:■  -^  '.'.Atcbgaolo^cal  JoanaX,"  December,  1S12. 
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to   defend  tho  place,  the  out^works  seem  to  be  iatally  bom- 
barded, and  the  people  are  falliug  in  every  direction  from  the 

The  city  is  Bnrrounded  by  four  rows  of  battlemented  walls, 
the  battlements,  cornices,  and  gateways  being  richly  decorated. 
The  principal  gateway  between  the  two  towers  is,  like  the 
others,  bivalved,  and  surrounded  by  an  ornament  commonly 
found  in  Saracenic  architecture,  the  very  same  decoration  being 
ohservable  on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra  and  on  varioua 
Moorish  buildings  and  mosques  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople. 
It  is  to  be  partioniarly  observed  that  on  the  side  of  the  city 
which  is  already  sufficiently  protected  by  the  river,  the  arti- 


(1.  bj  7  ft.  1 1 


flcial  fortifications  consist  of  low  walls;  whereas  on  the  side 
where  there  is  no  natural  defence  the  walla  are  high,  and 
further  fortified  by  numerous  towers.  Where  the  walls  are 
high  the  besiegers  are  employing  war-engines  in  the  shape  of 
moveable  towers ;  and  where  they  are  low,  mining  operations 
are  actively  pursued.  The  next  alab  (fig.  126)  completes  the 
subject. 

From  a  tower  of  the  city  the  besieged  are  seen  casting 
stones  and  discharging  atrows  upon  the  besiegers,  who,  armed 
with  spears  and  swords,  are  mounting  rapidly  by  their  scaling 
ladders.  One  of  these,  of  gigantic  stature,  protected  by  his 
wicker  shield,  heads  the  scaling  party,  while  beneath  mining 
operadons  ate  carried  on  under  oover  of  the  ahields  of  the 
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infantry.  Behind  the  sealing  party  stands  the  king  in  his 
long  embroidered  robe :  he  is  discharging  arrows  at  the  castle^ 
from  under  cover  of  the  square  wicker  shield,  which  his 
shield-bearer  holds  in  his  left  hand.  The  shield-bearer  is 
clad  in  a  long  coat  of  mail,  and  carries  a  javelin  with  two 
streamers.  A  bird  of  prey  hovers  over  head.  ''And  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort."^  Im* 
mediately  following  the  king  are  two  eunuchs  in  long  robes ; 
the  elder  one,  who  is  of  gigantic  stature,  holds  the  umbrella 
over  the  king  with  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  appears  the 
handle  of  the  sceptre  or  instrument  of  authority.  The  younger 
or  lesser  attendant  carries  the  king's  quiver  of  arrows.  Far- 
ther on,  three  women  and  a  boy  are  being  led  into  captivity 
by  a  soldier  armed  with  sword  and  bow,  who  is  also  a  sceptre- 
bearer,  and  therefore  a  person  of  authority  attending  the  king. 
The  women  are  bare-footed  and  wear  long  robes  peculiarly 
ornamented,  but  without  Mnges ;  around  their  waists  are 
scarfs,  and  their  hair  hangs  over  their  shoulders  in  long 
tresses,'  which  they  are  tearing  in  despair.  Among  the  cap- 
tives is  a  mother  and  her  child.  **  I  will  cast  thee  out,  and 
the  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another  country ;'''  and  the 
others  maybe  supposed  to  be  her  maidens.  ''For  lo;  our 
fathers  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  and  our  sons,  and  our 
daughters,  and  our  wives  are  in  captivity.*'^  Above  the 
women  are  three  oxen,  part  of  the  spoil. 

May  not  these  representations  be  a  realisation  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos,*  **  and  the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  cap- 
tivity unto  -ffVr,  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the  city  of  Damascus  ? 
'<  For  the  king  of  Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took 
it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew 
Eezin."*  The  site  of  Damascus  resembles  that  indicated  in  the 
friezes;  two  very  shallow  streams,  called  Kahr  Aawadji  {Abana) 
and  Behairat-el-Marj  (Lake  of  the  Meadow)  (Fharpar),  run 
through  and  meander  about  the  walls  of  the  city.  "Are  not 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?"'  Again,  the  liquid  fire,  poured  by  the 
besieged  upon  the  besiegers,  may  probably  be  petroleum,  with 
which  the  adjacent  Country  abounds.     Another  corroborative 

1  Ezekiel,  xxxix.  4.  '  Isaiah,  xlvii.  2.         >  Jeremiah,  xxii.  26. 

*  2  Chron.  xxix.  9.  *  Amos,  i.  5.-  *  2  Kings,  xvi.  9. 

'  2  Kings,  T.  12. 
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point  in  support  of  our  auggeetion  ie  the  iDBcription  on  the 

obelisk,  which,  tkccordiiig  to  Bawlinson's  reading,  containa 
mention  of  Damasctis,  and  likewise  the  name  of  the  god  Bim- 
mon,  the  divinity  of  that  city ;  lastly,  it  would  eeem  that  a 
large  city  was  subjected  to  attack,  since  all  the  appliances  of 
war  have  been  brought  into  requiaition. 

The  next  Mezes  represent  the  king,  who  is  followed  by  his 
chariot  and  attendants,  receiving  fbe  prisoners  who  have  been 
captured  in  the  conquered  city.  The  following  illustration 
(fig.  127)  is  part  of  this  scene. 

The  walls  of  the  city  extend  entirely  across  the  frieze,  in- 
dicating that  only  part  of  the  subject  is  represented.     Bour 
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battlemented  towers  are  shown ;  and  beneath  the  battlements 
are  circular  ornaments — a  decoration  that  induces  the  surmise 
that  these  are  not  the  walla  of  the  city,  but  the  external 
boundaries  of  the  palace.  The  idea  ia  in  some  measure  sus- 
tained by  the  figures  of  the  women,  as  the  upper  story  in 
eastern  buildings  is  that  appropriated  to  the  females.  On  the 
walls  are  several  women,  each  having  her  hair  confined  by 
a  fillet  round  the  head,  and  flowing  in  long  loose  ringleU 
upon  the  shoulders.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  simple  robe, 
with  a  scarf  or  broad  hand  round  the  waist.  They  are  in 
various  attitudes ;  the  first  having  her  arms  extended  and 
pelms  open,  in  the  posture  common  in  the  East  in  pro- 
nouncing a  blessing ;  the  second  has  her  hands  in  the  sam,e 
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positioD,  but  the  arms  are  more  advanced  ;  and  the  third,  ■who 
18  alOne,  and  who  ib  apparently  an  older  person,  has  only  one 
hand  raised.  The  gestures  of  the  remaining  two,  evidently 
youthful  figures,  are  far  more  animated ;  the  foremost  having 
her  hands  extended,  as  if  pointing  to  the  view  without  and  . 
the  objects  of  interest  still  beyond,  while  her  head  is  turned 
towards  her  companion, — ^ho  has  one  hand  raised,  and  seems 
speaking.  Passing  before  the  walls  is  a  procession  of  chariots ; 
the  first  drawn  by  two  horses  led  by  a  groom.  In  it  stands 
the  charioteer  of  a  standard  bearer  The  emblem  is  contained 
in  a  circle,  and  represents  an  armed  figure  standing  upon  a 
bnll,  and  discharging  an  arrow  from  his  bow  Ibe  next 
chanot  resembles  the  last  but  has  no  attendant  groom     It, 


likewise,  conveys  the  charioteer  of  a  standard- bearer,  the  staff 
of  whose  standard  is  visible,  though  the  emblem  is  broken 
away.  The  arms  and  appointments,  with  the  trappings  of  the 
horses,  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  former  subjects. 

The  three  succeeding  slabs  present  quite  a  new  scene — the 
passage  of  a  river  by  the  army  of  the  great  king  and  hia  allies. 

Pig.  128,  the  front  division  of  die  subject,  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  is  always  placed  foremost 
in  every  transaction,  whether  in  the  battle  or  in  the  chase. 
Here  he  is  in  his  war-chariot ;  which  has  been  put  into  a 
long  boat-like  vessel.  It  is  directed  towards  the  coast  by  a 
strong  and  naked  steersman,  with  a  long  paddle,  propelled  by 
three  rowetfl,  and  farther  accelerated  by  men  towing  on  the 
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bank.  The  ting  himself  is  in  full  panoply  of  warj^Laving  his 
sword  and  three  daggers  in  his  belt ;  hia  bow  in  his, left  hand, 
and  two  arrows  in  his  right,  while  hia  battle-axe  and  quiTers 
of  arrows  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  chariot.  Before  him 
stands  his  eunuch,  fully  armed,  pointing  out  to  bis  observation 
the  position  of  the  enemy ;  and  behind  him  is  another  of  his 
chief  beardless  officers,  likewise  completely  armed.  Four 
boreee  are  swimming  behind,  being  guided  by  the  groom  who 
Bite  within  the  boat;  and  above  is  a  man  swimming,  supported 
by  the  skin  which  he  is  inflating. 

Then  follows  fig.  129.     The  soldiers  have  taken  off  their 


olothes  and  accoutrements,  which  as  well  as  the  ohanots,  are 
conveyed  in  boats  The  horses,  likewise  relieved  of  their 
trappings,  are  guided  by  swimmers,  all  the  latter,  whether 
soldiers  or  grooms,  bemg  supported  by  skins,  which  they  in- 
flate as  tbey  progress.'    In  advance  of  the  others  is  a  boat 

'  Daring;  the  occupation  of  Upper  Egypt  lif  the  French,  s  conrier  vu 
sent  from  Thebes  to  the  head-quiiiteTa  in  Cairo  with  Ksret  and  imporUnt 
inFonnation.  Some  itaya,  honerer,  before  the  courier  arrired,  the  import- 
aat  informarian  had  been  communicated  to  the  Arab  chiefs  in  Cairo,  by  a 
Datiie,  who  had  carried  the  deepatchea  with  hie  food  in  an  inflated  >beep- 
■kia  on  nhicli  he  had  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  joune]'.  The 
Nile  being  at  tbe  time  mach  anaUen,  and  the  current  very  rapid,  the  dii 
''  '^   '  n  an  incredibly  short  interval. 
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rowed  hj  two  men,  and  conveying  domestic  fbrnitore  and 
bundles — possibly  the  clothes  of  the  swimmers 

Lastly  we  have  fig.  130  One  of  the  king's  beardless 
officers,  wealing  the  short-fringed  upper  dress,  and  holding  a 
irhip  in  bis  right  band,  is  supermtending  the  embarkation  of 
a  royal  chariot.  The  eunuch  is  preceded  by  an  attendant  u 
belmet  and  short  tunic  ;  he  holds  in  his  upraised  nght  hand 
what  appears  to  be  the  handle  of  a  whip  and  in  bis  left  a 
sceptre.  Behind  the  eunuch  is  another  attendant,  dressed 
like  the  last,  but  fully  armed  and  botdug  a  sceptre  in  hiB 
right  hand.  Before  them  is  the  nver  upon  which  a  boat  has 
been  launched ;  this  boat  contains  two  men    i 


the  paddle,  and  the  other  aiding  in  placing  the  chariot ;  a 
third  man  of  lai^e  stature  is  tranaferriog  the  chariot  from  his 
shoulders  to  the  boat.  Around  are  men  inflating  skins,  float- 
ing upon  them,  and  swimming  without  their  aid,  all  being 
quite  naked,  excepting  for  the  belts  round  their  waists.  The 
wares  are  large  and  turbulent,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  great 
river  or  body  of  water.  The  various  boats  represented  in  these 
scenes  are  singularly  illustrative  of  the  unchangeable  babiU 
of  the  people.  We  see  on  tlie  sculptures  the  very  boats  of 
oircular  form  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were  "constructed  in 
Armenia,  in  the  parts  above  Assyria,  where  tlie  sides  of  the 
vessels,  being  formed  of  willow,  are  covered  externally  with 
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skina,  and  having  no  distinction  of  head  or  Bteru.  The  hoats 
have  two  oars — one  man  to  each :  one  pttllH  to  him,  the  other 
poshes  from  him.  On  their  arrival  at  Bahylon  they  dispose 
of  all  their  cargo,  selling  the  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  malting, 
and  everything  but  the  skins  which  cover  them;"  which  they 
take  back  to  form  into  other  similar  vessels  (Clio,  czciv.). 
Fig.  131  shows  the  kufah,  or  modem  round  basket-boat,  which 
is  nsed  on  the  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates.  "  They  are 
formed,"  says  Colonel  Chesney,  "of  osiers  plaited  together 
like  baskets  over  a.  circular  frame  of  stout  materials.  la  some 
instances,  the  basket  is  covered  with  leather ;  in  others  only 
with  bitumen.  The  vessel  is  guided  by  one  man,  who  uses  a 
large-bladed  paddle  alternately  on  each  side."' 
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Colonel  Chesney  likewise  informs  us  that  small  rafts  ars 
formed  with  four  inflated  skins,  attached  by  withes  of  willow 
or  tamarisk,  over  which  are  placed  branches  in  layers  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  "  This  constitutes  the  smallest  kind  of 
keUek,  on  one  of  which  may  be  seen  an  Arab  family,  moving 
with  the  stream  from  one  pasture-ground  to  another,  carrying 
its  bags  of  com  and  other  effects,  the  animals  swimming  by 
the  side  of  the  raft.'"  Kelleks  of  various  sizes  (fig.  132), 
up  to  36  feet  and  40  feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  from  50 

1  See  Isaiah,  xvii.  1,  2;  aba  Eiod.  ii.  iii. 

*  Colonel  Cbeanej,  "  SuTTey  of  the  EuphrsUa,"  vol.  ii.  e.  20.  Wa  ere 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bomdne  (at  the  foregaing  and  MTsrol  other  rery  interett- 
— ,....,._  !.,....  .-_.  ....      "y  and  nwdern  mutoin*  on  the  ihorM 


ine  iketchet,  iUiutratiTe  of  tlie  uenery  u 
o(  the  Bupbrstet  and  Tigric 
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to  900  infiated  skini,  readily  re-inflated  by  meaiiB  of  a  reed 
pipe,  are  also  used  to  carry  merchandise,  and  the  river  has, 
m  oonsequeDce,  been  called  the  chief  camelier.  On  the  plat- 
form of  these  kelleke  is  a  fire-place,  within  a  little  endoBure 
of  damp  clay,  to  pterent  accidents.     The  rafts  are  generally 
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kept  mid-atream  by  means  of  tvo  rude  oars,  made  of  the  rongh 
branches  of  trees,  a  palm-branch  fan  at  the  end  of  each  forming 
tbe  blade. 

As  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  when  the  cai^o  has  reached 
its  destination,  the  materiala  composing  the  raft  are  eold  for 
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fire-wood,  and  the  Bkins  taken  back  by  land  for  thture  use. 
The  boat  of  the  Lamluin  marehea  ia  a  larger  and  swifter  vessel, 
small,  low,  and  long,  like  a  canoe ;  it  is  formed  chiefly  of 
reeds,  with  the  exception  of  being  covered  with  bitumen  in- 
stead of  skins.  The  stem  and  stem  are  alike,  and  the  boat  is 
propelled  either  by  one  man  sitting  towards  the  stern,  or  by 
one  at  each  extremity  facing  the  direction  in  which  the  boat 
is  proceeding  and  using  their  paddles  on  opposite  sides. 


Fig.  ISS^-cnra  cui 


The  double  Una  of  illustration  on  this  part  of  the  wall  ter- 
minates with  fig.  130,  and  is  succeeded  by  several  groups  of 
colossal  figures.  The  first  represents  the  king  holding  a  cup 
and  a  bow,  &nd  followed  by  hia  armour-bearer.  The  second 
contains  the  king  in  conversation  with  the  Bab  Signeen.  The 
third,  a  repetition  of  the  king  and  his  armour-bearer,  but 
facing  the  reverse  way.  On  the  fourth  slab  is  a  winged 
figure,  having  a  garland  on  his  head,  a  basket  in  one  hand,  and 
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in  the  other  a  flower  of  five  brancheB,  which  he  ie  presenting 
towarda  the  imall  entrance  (4)  we  are  about  to  pasa.  TJpon  each 
jumb,  and  looking  into  the  chamber,  is  a  winged  bull,  wear- 
ing an  (^-shaped,  triple-homed,  head-dress ;  differiog  only 
in  the  head-dress  from  the  bulls  so  fully  described  at  Ehoraa- 
bad.  Behind  the  balls  are  large  slabs,  covered  with  cnneatio 
inscriptions.  Passing  on,  we  find  a  second  colossal  winged 
being,  exactly  like  that  on  the  answering  side  of  the  door; 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  on  this  side  is  lined 
with  a  double  row  of  illustration. 

The  first  on  the  upper  line,  fig.  134,  represents  three  men 
swimming  across  a  mountain  torrent,  endeavouring  to  gain  a 
stronghold  built  on  ite  bank.    Two  of  them,  the  chief  and 


Fig.  184.— 1 
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his  attendant,  are  supported  on  inflated  skins.  The  vanguard 
of  the  Assyrian  army  is  seen  descending  from  the  hilla  in  pur- 
suit of  the  unfortunate  men,  who  are  already  wounded  by 
their  shafts.  On  the  outer  tower  is  seen  the  watehmen ;  and 
on  two  other  towers  are  women  extending  their  hands  in 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  fugitives.  In  the  hilly  country 
of  this  region  grow  trees  of  the  date  and  exogenous  kinds. 
This  city  haa  great  foundations  built  of  hewn  atones,  and  high 
battlemented  walls ;  the  towers  of  the  citadel  have  numerous 
windows. 

The  next  frieze,  fig.  135,  represents  the  attack  of  a  fortified 
city.     The  king,  accompanied  by  his  body-gusrd  carrying  hia 
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arms  and  attended  by  a  single  eunnch,  all  on  foot,  dimcts  hie 
arrowB  against  the  city.  The  body'^uard  are  clothed  in  sur* 
coats  reaching  midway  down  the  legs.  Each  has  a  round 
shield,  which  he  holds  itpraist^,  to  protect  the  aovereign  from 
Uie  shafts  of  the  enemy.  The  one  behind  the  king  has  a 
quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  sword.  He  holds  two  arrows  in  his 
right  hand,  for  the  king's  use,  while  the  guard  beside  him 
bears  tho  king's  javelin,  and  is  without  a  sword  or  quiver. 
Both  guards  wear  sandals,  and  conical  caps.  The  king's  dress 
consists  of  a  long  robe,  richly  fringed,  with  a  shorter  tunic 
closing  down  the  front,  bordered  and  fringed.  Two  cords, 
knotted  together,  with  tassels,  are  suspended  iiom  the  girdle, 
in  which  he  wears  two  daggers,  and  a  sword.    He  has  a  second 


arrow  in  his  hand,  besides  the  one  which  he  is  in  the  act  of 
discharging  from  his  bow.  He  wears  the  royal  head-dress, 
encircled  by  a  plain  undecorated  fillet,  tied  behind  with  long 
ribands.  Ear-rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  all ;  the 
former  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  three-lobed  termination, 
sometimes  consisting  of  rings  with  broad  pendants.  Those  of 
the  king,  however,  are  longer  than  and  different  in  form  from 
the  others.  The  bracelets  on  the  king's  wrists  are  conspiououa 
from  the  rosettes,  while  those  on  the  arms  of  bis  guard  are 
simply  massive  rings.  The  eunuch  is  habited  in  a  robe  down 
to  Q)i  feet  and  fringed  at  the  bottom;  a  sash  is  ronnd  bia 
waist,  orer  whioh  the  belt  of  lua  sword  is  buckled.     Ou  bia 
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left  side  are  a  bow  and  a  quirer  of  arrows,  and  in  his  right 
hand  is  an  implement  like  a  stick,  with  a  rosette  ornament  at 
one  end,  and  a  loop  at  the  other.  This  instrument  we  haye 
everywhere  designated  a  sceptre,  because  we  remark  that  in 
all  the  sculptures  the  personed  attendants  of  the  king,  whether 
his  eunuch  or  his  bearded  guard,  invariably  carry  it.  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us,  that  300  sceptre-bearers,  richly  dressed,  attended 
the  elder  Cyrus  upon  every  occasion.  The  eunuch's  head  is 
tincovered,  and  his  hair  is  formally  curled.  He  has  ear-rings 
and  bracelets,  but  wears  no  sandals.  His  garments,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  king,  are  elaborately  embroidered  and  Mnged. 
Immediately  before  the  king  is  a  castle  formed  of  wicker- 
work,  protected  in  front  by  curved  projections  of  some  less 
fragile  material.  This  structure,  wbich  runs  on  wheels,  is  as 
high  as  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town.  Both  upper  and 
lower  tower  have  three  loopholes  for  the  discharge  of  arrows, 
and  other  missiles.  The  upper  tower  contains  soldiers,  bearing 
square  wicker  shields,  and  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and 
stones.  One  soldier  is  discharging  an  arrow  under  the  cover 
of  his  companion's  wicker  shield,  while  the  latter  is  throwing 
a  stone.  The  wicker  engine  likewise  carries  with  it  a  batter- 
ing-ram, the  strokes  of  which  have  taken  effect  upon  the 
walls  of  the  town,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  displaced  and 
falling  stones.  The  embattled  waUs  of  the  city  have  at  inter- 
vals lofty  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  city  is  by  an  arched 
gateway,  opening  with  two  valves,  and  protected  by  a  tower 
on  each  side.  There  are  loopholes  and  windows  both  in  the 
towers  and  in  the  walls  above  the  gateway.  The  defenders 
posted  on  the  walls  (two  men  in  each  tower)  are  discharging 
arrows,  with  which  their  quivers,  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
are  well  stocked ;  and  they  also  use  the  square  wicker  shield. 
The  besieged  are  distinguished  in  their  costume  from  the  be- 
siegers by  the  head-dress,  for,  instead  of  the  cap,  they  wear  a 
fillet  round  their  heads  resembling  that  worn  by  a  people  re- 
presented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  In  the  front  of  the 
defenders  is  an  elder  of  the  city,  who  holds  his  slackened  bow 
in  his  left  hand,  and  who  appears  by  the  action  of  his  right  to 
be  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  parley.  He  is  closing  it  by  bring- 
ing the  four  fingers  and  thumb  together — an  action  still  in  use 
in  the  East  to  enjoin  prudence,  consideration, — and  invariably 
accompanied  by  some  word  implying  patience  and  forbearance. 
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The  next  scene  is  of  a  totally  different  diantcter.  It  re- 
presents a  lion  hunt  (fig.  136).  The  king  ia  in  his  chariot, 
drawn  by  three  horses,  which  the  charioteer  is  urging  forward 
to  escape  the  attack  of  an  infuriated  lion  that  has  already 
placed  its  fore  paws  upon  the  back  of  the  chariot.  The  action 
and  countenance  of  the  charioteer  are  not  without  an  expres- 
sion of  fear,  and  his  flowing  hair  evinces  the  speed  at  which 
the  horses  are  advancing.  At  this  critical  moment  the  royal 
descendant  of  the  "  mighty  hunter  "  aims  a  deadly  shaft  at 
the  head  of  the  roaring  and  wounded  monster,  the  position  of 
whose  tail  and  limbs  is  finely  indicative  of  rage  and  fury. 
Behind  the  lion  are  two  of  the  king's  bearded  attendants,  fiilly 
armed,  and  holding  their  daggers  and  shields  ready  to  defend 


Fig-iae.- 


themselves  in  case  the  prey  should  escape  the  arrow  of  the 
king.  Before  the  chariot  is  a  wounded  lion,  crawling  from 
under  the  horses'  feet :  the  cringing  agony  conveyed  in  its 
entire  action  is  well  contrasted  with  the  undaunted  fury  of 
the  former.  The  existence  of  a  claw  in  the  tuft  at  the  end  of 
the  lion's  tail  was  disputed  for  ages,  but  here  in  these  ancient 
sculptures  is  an  exaggerated  representation  of  it,  in  support 
of  this  curious  fact  in  natural  history  (fig.  137).  The  pecu- 
liarity was  first  recorded  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  an 
early  commentator  on  the  Iliad,  who  flourished  40  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Homer  and  other  poets  feign  that  the 
lion  laahes  his  sides,  and  Lncan  states  that  he  does  so  to  sti- 
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mulate  himself  to  rage ;  but  not  one  of  these  writers  adverts 
to  the  claw  in  the  tail,  although  Bidymus,  who  lived  100 

years  before  the  last-nam^d  author, 
discovered  it,  and  conjectured  that  its 
purpose  was  to  effect  more  readily 
,^^^  what  Lucan  ascribes  to  the  tail  alone. 

^   ^^^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sup- 

Fig.  187.— CLAW  Tw  Liow's  TAIL,  poscd  use  or  intention  of  this  claw, 
From  Nimroud  Scuipturea.     ^^  existence  has  been  placed  beyond 

dispute  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  1832,  showed  a  specimen  of 

it,  which  was  taken  from  a  living  animal 
in  the  Society's  menagerie  (fig.  138). 
(See  "  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,"  1832,  p. 
Fig.  138.-CLAW  iir  lioh's  146.)  It  is  uo  Small  gratification  to  be  able 
TAIL,  full  size.        jjQ^  ^^  quote  in  evidence  of  the  statement 

of  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  predecessor,  Didymus  of  Alexandria, 
this  original  and  authentic  document,  on  the  authority  of  the  ve- 
ritable descendants  of  the  renowned  hunter  himself;  a  docu- 
ment too,  that  any  one  may  read  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  slab  under  consideration.  •  The  king's  bearded  at- 
tendants wear  the  conical  cap,  with  a  large  tassel  depending 
from  under  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  king  him- 
self is  habited  as  before  described ;  the  scabbard  of  his 
sword  is  adorned  with  lions'  heads.  In  its  groove  be- 
hind the  chariot  is  the  king's  javelin,  decorated  with  two 
fillets. 

The  fourth  scene  which  likewise  relates  to  the  chase,  dis- 
plays a  bull  hunt  (fig.  139).  The  king  is  attended  by  his 
huntsman,  who  follows  the  chariot,  riding  sideways  upon  one 
horse,  and  leading  another  with  embroidered  saddle,  and  richly 
caparisoned,  for  the  king's  use  in  the  chase.  The  king,  in  his 
chariot,  turns  round  to  seize  a  bull,  whose  fore  legs  are  en- 
tangled in  the  wheels,  and  he  secures  the  infuriated  animal 
by  grasping  one  of  the  horns  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  inserts  a  small  dagger  precisely  between  the  second  and 
third  Tertebr89 — just  where  the  spinal  cord  is  most  assailable. 
He  performs  this  dangerous  feat  with  dignity — with  that 
calmness  and  composure  acquired  by  long  experience.  Another 
bull,  pierced  with  four  arrows,  lies  deaid  on  the  ground.    In 
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the  accHBtomed  place  ia  the  royal  spear,  and  like  that  in  the 
hand  of  the  htmtamaii,  it  haa  the  addition  of  a  fillet  to  arouse 
and  frighten  the  wild  animals.  The  same  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  legs,  both  of  the  chariot-hones  and  of  the  saddle- 
horses,  is  observahlo  in  this  sculpture. 

Ab  this  subject  completes  theupperlineof  illustration,  we  re- 
turn and  comnieDce  reading  the  second  line.  Here  the  first  scene 
relates  to  the  conquests  of  the  great  king,  fig.  140.  It  repre- 
sents a  procession  conveying  prisoners  and  spoil  to  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror.  The  procession  is  led  by  two  officers  of  im- 
portance, habited  in  loug  fringed  and  embroidered  robes, 
having  swords  with  ornamented  scabbards  and  handles  slung 
over  ijieir  shoulders,  and  sandals  on  their  feet.  The  one  is 
bearded  and  the  other  beardless ;  the  latter  having  a  turban  of 
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embroidered  linen  on  bis  head.  Both  have  their  hands  crossed 
in  the  altitude  of  respect.  A  double  bale  of  embroidered 
cloth  ij  placed  above,  but  not  resting  on,  their  heads.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  these  are  two  other  ofScers,  similar  in 
every  respect,  exceptiug  that  the  head  of  the  eunuch  is  un- 
covered, and  that  he  is  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left  of  the 
bearded  figure.  Three  bars  of  precious  woods  are  placed  above 
these  two.  Following  them  is  a  single  eunuch,  clad  in  tlie 
same  fashion,  and  having  two  tusks  of  an  elephant  placed 
above  his  head.  His  left  hand  is  npraised  in  the  act  of  jntro- 
dudng  a  prisoner  of  distiuction,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
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his  flotring  robee  and  the  decorated  fillet  upon  his  head,  above 
which  are  two  square  vases.  The  feet  of  this  prisoner  are 
bare,  and  hia  arma  are  tied  behind  him,  the  cord  being  held  in 
the  left  hand  of  a  gigantic  soldier,  who  followa  with  his 
clenched  right  hand  elevated,  as  if  in  the  act  of  buffeting  bis 
prisoner.  The  costume  of  the  soldier  is  the  high  conical  cap, 
a  tunic  reaching  midway  down  the  leg,  quiver  slung  at  his 
back,  and  bow  on  his  arm  ;  above  hia  head  is  a  semi- circular 
vase  of  dififerent  form,  with  two  handles.  Then  follows  a  eunuch, 
—excepting  that  he  wears  sandals,  habited  likes  the  first  pri- 
Boner,  whose  chief  minister  he  probably  is.  Above  his  head  is 
also  a  vase,     Hia  arms  are  bound  and  secured  to  the  two  bare- 
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footed,  and  evidently  inferior,  prisoners  who  follow  in  saccession. 
lliese  two  wear  short  tunics  and  the  fillet  encirchng  the 
head.  The  cord  which  binds  their  arms  and  secures  them  to 
one  another  is  held  by  another  gigantic  soldier,  wearing 
the  conical  cap  and  short  tunic,  aa  in  the  former  case ;  in  the 
left  hand  he  likewise  holds  his  how,  the  right  being  raised  in 
the  act  of  striking  with  the  staff  the  captives  before  him. 
Some  have  considered  that  the  vases  and  other  implemenla 
above  the  heads  of  the  people  in  this  procession  are  intended  to 
indicate  the  rank  of  each  person ;  but  to  onr  view,  they  re- 
present the  spoil  taken  and  brought  with  the  prisoners,  and 
laid  down  on  the  ground  before  the  conqueror,  as  in  the  battle 
scenes  are  represented  on  the  ground  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain.     "  I  give  him  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the 
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prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.'"  We 
cannot  leave  this  frieze  without  noticing  especially  the  attitude 
of  the  principal  prisoner  who  ie  brought  before  the  conqueror. 
The  position  of  this  prisoner  suggests  a  passage  in  1  Samuel 
(c.  XT.,  ver,  32),  in  which  Agag  is  descrihed  ae  coming  to  Saul 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekitee,  "  and  Agag  came  unto  him 
delicately," 

The  next  subject,  fig.  141,  may  be  called  the  League  or 
Treaty  of  Peace ;  for  euch  is  its.  jjrobable  import.  The  great 
king  having  pursued  his  enemies  who  fled  like  wild  heasta,  as 
indicated  by  the  spear  furnished  with  a  fillet,  into  their  strong 
places,  has  alighted  from  his  chariot  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  peace 


vith  the  Melek  or  king  of  the  opposite  party  particularly 
marked  by  his  dress  but  who  like  the  former  la  attired  m 
the  nchly  embroidered  upper  garment  which  is  seemingly  a 
royal  vesture  Soth  kings  are  on  foot  but  the  conqueror 
is  distinguished  by  the  implements  of  war  which  he  still  re- 
ttuns  while  his  adversary  raises  his  nght  hand  in  the  act  of 
BUpplicatioB  Moreover  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  treaty 
are  further  intimated  by  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners — as 
expressed  by  the  figure  in  the  conical  cap  kissing  the  feet  of 
his  sovereign  and  deliverer.  Immediately  behind  the  great 
king  stands  his  umbrella-bearer  and  a  sceptre-bearer  (see  fig. 
142).  Then  follows  the  royal  groom  in  front  of  the  horses ; 
then  one  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  and,  last  of  all  at  his  post^ 
the  charioteer. 
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The  relative  impDitance  and  rank  of  each  of  theie  officers 
of  the  royal  household  are  intimated  by  the  height  of  the 
person  of  the  officer.  Each  bears  hia  appropriate  insignia ; 
and  all  are  armed  precisely  as  in  the  rilievo  before  described. 
The  horses  in  this,  and  in  the  second  rilievo,  have  the  full 
complement  of  legs. 

The  next  slab  represents  the  return  of  the 
king  trom  the  chase.     It  is  a  perfect  tab- 
leau   d»  ffenre  d»  haut  ton,  portraying  the 
manners  of  the  Assyrian  court  more  than 
2500  years  ago ;    resembling    in  so  many 
points  the  present  customs  of  the  East,  that 
it  is  truly  remarkable  how  little  change  the 
lapse  of  time  has  effected ;  and  affording  a 
most  interesting  illustration  of  the  marked 
and  peculiar  characteristic   of  oriental  na- 
d^^     tions,  namely,  their  tenacious  regard  for  the 
habits    and  customs  of    their    tbrefathers. 
The  king  wears  the  usual  truncated  cap, 
long'&inged    robe,  and    short  highly  em- 
broidered tunic,  with  the  cord  and  tasBeU 
suspended  from  his  girdle ;    his  sword  is 
buckled  over  his  sash,  and  the  tassels  of  his 
li'TjiH'^ipU'i''-TI     eword-belt  are  hanging  from  his  shoulders . 
«?^S*rrl  iB.-J^     bolh  back  and  front,  the  mode  of  slinging 
14!.— i  KorAL  them  at  this  very  day  in  the  country  whence 

flciPtae-MiEisB.  these  sculptures  were  brought.  Similar 
tassels  are  suspended  from  under  the  hair  at  the  bock  of  the 
head ;  and  he  has  rosette -clasped  bracelets,  plain  armlets,  and 
a  double  string  of  beads  round  bis  neck.  Fully  armed,  he 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  composition  ;  his  bow  being  still 
in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  raises  to  bis  lips  the 
cup  which  he  has  just  received  from  thehandof  thecup-bearer. 
At  his  feet  lies  the  subdued  lion.  He  is  followed  by  two 
beardless  attendants,  who  have  accompanied  him  in  the  chase, 
and  who  bear  a  reserve  supply  of  bows  and  arrows,  as  well 
for  the  king's  use  as  for  tieir  own  defence.  They,  as  usual, 
wear  no  h^-dress,  and  are  attired  in  very  richly- embroidered 
robes  reaching  down  to  the  ankles.  Behind  these  are  tbe  king's 
bearded  attendants,   distinguished    by  their  short  surcoata, 
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reaching  but  little  below  the  knee,  and  as  well  aa  the  last  two, 
carrying  the  Bceptre.  All  these  we  may  faicly  pFesume  have 
accompanied  the  king  in  the  chase,  and  hare  arrived  with  him 
at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  where  he  is  met  hy  the  officers 
of  the  household.  In  advance  of  these  latter  stauds  the  royal 
cup-bearer  (see  fig.  143)  the  tharbHgee  of  modem  times. 
This  functionary,  hav  g  p  eee  ted  h  1  d  with  th  prepared 
beverage,  is  occupied  in  d  pe  g  th  fi  es  wh  h  id.  hot  cli- 
mates, assail  with  un  mm  vidity  U  cool 
fluids.  The  instrum  t  wh  h  h  h  Id  h 
this  purpose  will  be  lec  g  d  by  11 1  11  rs 
the  imnaika — the  t  ry  sam  fly  fl  p 
that  is  used  at  the  p  t  d  y  It 
ordinarily  made  of  th      pi  t  1  f 

the  palm,   fastened  tog    h         t    th 
handle,  which  in  th         pre      tat 
appears  to  terminate  in  th     h  pe    f 
ram's  head.     Over  h    1  ft  sh    Id 
thrown,  exactly  aa'in  th    p    se  t  d  y 
and  as  borne  by  the  y      g  Cyrus  t  th 
court  of  Aslyages,'  th   1    g  handk 
chief  or  napkin  {ehndrrhama)    n  hly 
embroidered  and  fringed    t  both     nd 
which  be  holds  in  hia  1  ft  h  nd  m 
readiness  to  present  to  th    ki  g  to  w  pe 
his  lips.     Behind  the      p  bea        ta  d 
two  officers  of  the  ki  g     h       h  Id  in 
the    attitude    prescribed  hy   Eastern 
etiquette — their  band    f  !d  d  q      tly 
one  over  the  other.     Th    b     ded  p 
son  has  a  flUet  round  hhdwih  43  boil 

double  necklace,    ind     ting     as    w  cup     ib 

presume,  that  he  is  th  h  f  f  th  ae  wh  ttend  pon  the 
king  in  the  lower  ap  tm  ta  (th  lA  1 1)  t  tfa  palace. 
The  other  beardless  atte  d  t  th  h  f  f  tb  k  g*  servants 
(the  Eizlar  Ago),  who  superintends  the  upper  apartments  (the 
harsmnlik)  of  his  paioce.  They  are  both  clad  in  the  long  dress, 
richly  embroidered  and  fringed,  and  wear  swords.  Their  im- 
portance in  the  household  again  is  intimated  by  the  relative 
height  of  Uieir  figures.  Behind  stand  the  royal  minstrels 
<  Cjropsdis,  bk.  L 
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who  celebrate  the  king's  prowess  in  the  battle  and  in  the 
chase,  accompanying  themselves  on  instruments  of  nine  strings, 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  supported  by  a  belt  over  the  left 
shoulder.  These  instruments  appear  to  be  played  like  the 
Nubian  harp,  the  fingers  being  used  sometimes  to  stop  and 
sometimes  to  twang  the  cords ;  and  a  plectrum  or  stick  is  in 
the  right  hand,  with  which  the  chords  are  struck.  The  plec- 
trum, in  this  instance,  is  apparently  a  stick,  instead  of  a  small 
piece  of  leather,  commonly  used  at  present.  From  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument,  into  which  the  pegs  for  the  strings 
are  inserted,  hang  five  tasselled  cords.  The  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  nearest  performer  terminates  in  a|  human  hand, 
probably  to  indicate  that  the  bearer  is  the  chief  musician,  or 
the  leader  of  the  chorus :  for  we  apprehend  tbat  the  two  in 
this  sculpture,  as  in  all  the  representations  of  battles,  sieges, 
hunts,  &c.,  typify  the  many.  With  regard  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  such  an  instrument  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  notion ; 
for  before  sufficient  tension  of  the  chords  to  produce  sound 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  break  at  the  elbow  formed  by  the 
arm  and  the  body  of  the  instrument.  Either  the  sculptor  has 
omitted  the  column  to  resist  this  tension  of  the  strings, 
or  the  angle  formed  by  the  body  of  the  instrument  and 
the  arm  is  not  faithfully  represented.  The  minstrels  are 
habited  in  long  garments,  fringed  £uid  embroidered ;  but  they 
wear  no  bracelets  nor  ear-rings.  Their  height,  however,  is  in- 
dicative of  considerable  rank  in  the  Assyrian  court ;  neverthe- 
less, their  efforts  to  record  the  deeds  of  their  sovereign  hav6 
not  been  so  successful,  in  point  of  durability  at  least,  as  those 
of  the  sculptor. 

The  last  scene  of  this  line  of  illustration  (fig.  144)  resembles, 
in  most  particulars,  the  subject  just  described. 

The  dress  of  the  king  is  exactly  the  same,  and  as  in  that  he 
raises  the  drinking-cup  to  his  lips  with  his  right  hand,  while 
his  left  holds  his  bow.  Behind  the  king  is  his  umbrella-bearer, 
and  following  him  are  two  eunuchs  of  lesser  size,  bearing 
sceptres  and  quivers  of  arrows.  At  the  feet  of  the  king  is 
the  bull  which  he  has  subdued,  and  before  him  stand  the  cup- 
bearer with  his  fiy-flap  and  the  Bab  Signeen,  habited  in  a 
short  surcoat  like  that  worn  by  the  king.  He  holds  his  hands 
folded  one  over  another,  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  respect. 
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Belimd  these  ia  a  beardleea  figure,  entirely  unarmed,  and  vitti 
hia  hands  folded  before  him;  and  after  him  succeed  two 
muaicians,  eiugiog  and  playing  on  the  nine- stringed  instru- 
ment. The  dresa  of  the  musicians  is  a  loug  fringed  robe, 
like  those  -worn  by  the  other  actors  in  the  scene,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  it  they  wear  short  furred  tunics,  and  their  hair  is 
elaborately  curled. 


iDU.  mrtT.    Bix»,  SfLfln.  byTlttin. 


This  subject  brings  ua  to  the  comer  of  the  room  which  is 
occupied  by  the  usual  representation  of  the  symbolic  tree. 

Upon  the  adjoining  wall,  forming  the  eudof  the  ball,  we  find 
at  each  comer  a  winged  figure  wearing  the  e^-shaped  three- 
homed  cap,  and  holding  a  pine-cone  and  basket ;  between  them 
is  a  group  of  two  winged  figures  and  two  kings,  before  the 
symbolic  tree  ;  in  all,  six  colossal  figures,  of  which  four  are 
shown  on  the  centre  slab  (fig.  145).  The  large  central  group 
shows  us  the  king  twioe  repeated,  for  uniformity  sake,  'per- 
forming eome  religious  rite  before  the  symbolic  tree,  in  the 
presence' of  the  chief  divinity,  which  we  consider  to  symbolipe 
Baal.  The  king  holds  the  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  his  right 
being  upraised  and  his  fore-finger  pointed,  as  if  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  winged  divinity  above,  Elijah  apostrophises 
the  priests  of  Baal  ironically,  by  telling  them  to  call  louder  on 
their  god;  for,  he  says,"  he  is  a  god;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he 
is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  perad venture  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked."  (1  Kings,  zviii.  27.)     We  may  judge 
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nov,  with  tiiese  authentic  dooamenta  of  the  'wonhippers  of 
Bakl  hefore  ue,  how  cuttiiigly  sarcastic  was  this  address  of  the 
ptophet.  Here  truly  be  is  talking ;  elsewhere  he  is  punuing, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  or  on  a  journey ;  or,  peradventure  sleeping; 
this  is  the  climax  of  Barcasm,  because  sleep,  as  the  priests  of 
Baal  well  knew,  is  neoespary  to  the  restoration  of  the  faculties 


aiiB,  eft.  br  utna. 
of  the  mortal,  and  incompatible  with  divinity.     "  Behold,  he 
that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep."* 

We  have  given  three  Ulustrations  of  this  divini^  or  emblem. 
The  first  (fig.  146)  is  taken  from  the  most  elaborate  specimen 
we  have  yet  seen,  Uiat  in  the  above  subject,  in  which  the 
radiating  Unes  within  the  circle  conspicuously  typiiy  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  second  (fig. 
147),  which  we  conceive  had 
the  same  intention,  occurs  in 
less  elaborated  sculptures ;  and 
the  third  (fig.  148)  is  taken 
from  the  well  -  known  figure 
that  appears  over  the  doorways 
of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  recent,  Egyptian 
temples,  and  likewise  over  tab- 
lets. We  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Egyptian  design  is  tiie  original  of  the  Assynan,  and 
1  Fislmczii.  i. 
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tbat  it  bears  substantially  the  same  import.   In  every  case  this 

figure  appears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  or  ground  of  the 

basso-riUevo  and  over  the  head  of  the  king,  with  whom  he  is 

always  acting  in  unison,  either  aiding  him 

in  battle ;  or,  as  if  advising  with  him,  as  in 

the  bas-relief  (fig.  145)  at  the  end  of  the 

chamber.      It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 

sculptures  of  Khorsabad  there  is  no  single 

instance  of  this  particular  divinity,  so  often 

represented  in  the  sculptures  from  Nimroud. 

In  the  floor  beneath  this  mystic  basso-rilievo  was  found  a 
slab,  10  feet  by  8,  and  2  feet  thick,  which  was  ascended  by  steps, 
the  sides  being  inscribed ;  around  the  slab  was  a  conduit,  as 
Layard  surmises,  to  carry  ofi^  some  fluid,  perhaps  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  and  under  the  stone  there  were  found  some  bones 
and  fragments  of  gold  leaf.  Besides  the  above,  there  were 
two  other  hollowed  square  stones,  in  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  chamber. 

Passing  the  symbolic  corner- 
stone, we  find  on  the  northern 
wall  of  the  hall  a  divinity  with 
four  wings,  his  right  hand 
elevated,  his  left  hand  holding 
a  sceptre,  and  his  face  directed, 
as  usual,  towards  the  adjoining  door- way  (5).  The  recess  of  this 
entrance  is  lined  with  inscribed  slabs ;  on  the  jambs  beyond, 
and  with  their  backs  turned  towards  the  hall,  are  winged  hu- 
man-headed lions,  having  likewise  human  arms,  crossed  upon 
their  breasts.  Proceeding  onward,  there  are  no  remains  of  friezes 
until  we  arrive  near  the  second  entrance  on  this  side,  where 
the  first  that  meets  our  view  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  division. 

Fig.  149.  The  king's  chief  officer  in  his  chariot,  accompanied 
by  Ms  charioteer,  pursuing  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
driving  it  into  a  river.  Four  of  the  enemy  are  represented  in 
rapid  flight,  while  one  of  the  infantry,  who  has  been  struck 
down,  reaches  out  his  hand  for  succour  to  a  horseman,  who 
attempts  to  aid  him.  One  of  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  turn  and  discharge  his  arrows  at  the 
pursuers,  and  under  the  horses  of  the  chariot  is  a  wounded 
man,  trying  to  draw  out  the  arrows  with  which  he  has  been 
pierced  in  the  side  and  in  the  thigh.    The  direction  of  the 


Fig.  148.^EOYPTIAK  STKBOL. 
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heads  ia  reversed  in  tins  Meze;  they  &ce  to  the  left  instead 
of  to  the  right. 


"Tbe  BonaD  dr«adi  the  PaHliiaD'i  ipeed, 
HiB  flying  wai  and  buskwird  leed." — Ho 


-Ho&A^  iL  Odea,  13. 


These  two  quotations  from  the  Boman  poet  exactly  describe 
our  basso-rilievo,  and  the  AsByrian  artist  has  not  fiulcd  to  re- 
present this  peculiarity  of  Parthian  war- 
fare, although  he  does  not  acknowledge, 
hke  the  Koman  poet,  any  dread  of  the 
Parthian  flight,  a  mode  of  warfare 
that  made  even  the  Soman  soldiers  fear 
the  encounter,  and  which,  we  have  httle 
doubt,  was  equally  a  source  of  appre- 
hension to  the  troops  of  the  great  king. 
The  next  subject  is  a  part  of  the  last, 
and  shows  the  siege  of  a  castle  near  a 
nver. 

The  double  line  of  histoncal  Ulnstra- 
tion  coDcludes  with  this  scene,  and  the 
next  slab,  fig.  150,  ahowa  ua  a  coloasal 
winged  figure,  having  hot  two  wings ; 
holding  on  his  right  arm  a  fallow-deer, 
and  in  his  upraised  left  hand  a  branch 
»  bearing  five  flowers  erect.  The  figure 
7ft.Ti.""^"*  feces  towards  the  left,  and  is  distin- 


gaiahed  for  the  flniihed  ezecnlion  and  high  preserratioii  of  the 
Bcolptnre.  Hia  elaborately  curled  hair  is  confined  round  the 
head  by  a  circlet,  with  a  rosette  ornament  m  front ;  and  his 
mantle  and  robe,  which  resemble  in  form  those  already  described, 
are  both  richly  ornamented,  as  well  as  fringed,  and  tasselled. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  entrance  (6),  in  the  recess  of 
which  weagain  find  the  inscribed  slabs  ;  and  on  the  outer  jambs, 
viih  their  backs  turned  towards  the  hall,  are  winged  lions, 
with  human  heads  and  arms — the  left 
carrying  a  stag,  and  the  right  a  flower, 
with  fire  blossoms.     On  the  adjoining 
aide  of  the  door  we  meet  a  repetition 
of  the  figure  we  sunnise  to  represent 
a  deified  person,  because  although  he 
has  wings,  he  has  not  the  boms  worn 
by  dlyinities  (see  description,  fig.  163) 
carrying  the  fallow-deer  and  branch  ; 
and  then,  with  the  face  directed  the 
contrary  way,  a  winged  divinity  carry- 
iisg  the  fir  cone  and  basket,  fig.  151. 

Wehavenowreacbedthefourtbsyin- 
bolic  comer- stone,  and  here,  on  the  end 
wall,  lacing  towards  the  la^  doorway 
(3)  by  which  we  entered,  we  find  a 
aecondfigureofNtsroch,  fig.  152.  His 
right  hand  is  elevated,  holding  the  pine 
cone,  and  the  left  bangs  down,  carrying 
the  square  basket.  The  dress  is  similar 
in  shape  t«  those  formerly  described  (page  252)^-consisting  of 
the  long  robe,  mantle,  and  ornaments ;  but  the  borders  of  the 
garments  in  this  example  are  symbolicaUy  embroidered.  One 
hem  is  decorated  with  the  pine  oone  and  lotus,  another  with 
the  lotus  and  honeysuckle,  tastefully  intermingled,  while  a 
third  portrays  a  battle  between  himself  and  the  human-headed 
lion,  in  which  the  former  is  victorious.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  eagle-headed  human  figure  in  the  embroidery 
has /ow  wings.  Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  extravagant 
development  of  the  muscle  in  the  leg  of  the  divinity.  This 
exaggeration  arises  in  no  conceit  or  manneriam  of  the  artist, 
for  it  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  statues  of  the  divinities,  and 
seeniB  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sculpture  of  this  particular  age,  tba 
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uhancteristic  not  being  so  apparent  in  the  ezamplea  at  Ebor- 


sabad.     This  atrogaut  and  ignorant  display  of  anatomy  and 
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ponipoeity  of  attitude  are  Bmgularly  indicatlTe  of  the  national 
Tanity  alluded  to  in  tbe  Paalm'  ascribed  to  the  propheta  Uag- 
gai  and  Zechariab,  who  were  most  likely  bom  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  and  mtut  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact — possibly  with  these  very  sculptures.  We  take 
it  that  the  pine-cone  in  the  hand  of  the  god,  and  upon  his 
robe,  are  emblematic  of  the  same  strength  and  pride ;  for  the 
ABByrians  and  other  nations,  as  well  as  great  kings,  are  oon- 
Btontly  likened  to  cedars,  to  figure  out  their  high  station,  glory, 
and  protection  they  afford  to  others.  (See  Ezekiel,  xvii., 
zxxi, ;  2  Kings,  xiv. ;  Amos,  ii. ;  and  Isaiah,  ii.  x.) 

The  historical  slabs  in  this  chamber  do  not  seem  to  relate 
tbroi^bout  to  one  conBeeutive  subject  or  campaign,  each  event 
following  in  eaey  Buccession  or  chronological  order,  as  at 
Eboraabad.  On  the  contrary,  no  single  series  seems  to  extend 
beyond  tiiree  or  four  subjects,  which  then  terminate  abruptly 
by  the  commencement  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent scene  Again,  lo  the  case  of  the  ' 
lion  and  bull  hunts,  the  subjects  do  not 
follow  one  another,  but  are  read  up  a 
down — the  return  from  the  hon  bunt 
being  under  the  hunt  itaelf,  the  same 
order  being  observed  in  the  bull-hunt 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  irregular 
plaoiog  of  the  coloiBol  figures  for 
example,  on  one  wall  we  find  eleven 
Blabe  of  double  Lnes  of  illustration,  suc- 
ceeded by  four  slabs  (ontaiuing  groups 
of  coloesal  figures,  whilst  on  the  an- 
swenng  side  of  the  doorway  there  is 
but  one  colossal  figure,  suLceeded  by 
four  slabs  of  double  illustration  On 
the  opposite  wall  the  irregularity  is 
almost  equally  marked,  suggcBting  tbe 
obvioas  conclusion  that  the  whole  of 
the  eculptures  must  have  formed  part  of    '''•'■,^^ 

■  Paalm,  cxliii.  10. 

>  The  Tord  Selikdar  is  literally  swoid-tieRrer,  but  tbe  appellatian 
amiB-bearer  would  better  dcBcribe  his  fanctJoni ;  nt  this  day  any  offioer  in 
the  presence  of  the  aoTeieign  uses  the  minaaha  oi  fly-Aap  to  cool  the  aii 
sutrounding  the  royal  person. 


imiBOtrD. — ciPTiTX  Busnra  PEocKsaioir. 
16  eatliw  edifice.    In  quitting  tiie  great  hall  we  turn  back 
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9  the  Bide  entrance  (6)  where  ve  noticed  the  deified  person 
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carryisg  the  fallow  deer,  and  at  once  pass  through  and  station 
ourselves  opposite  the  opening.  , 

On  the  portion  of  the  walls  still  standing,  we  find,  first  in 
an  angle  to  our  left,  a  winged  divinity,  14  feet  high,  wearing 
the  three-horned  cap,  and  carrying  the  fir-cone  and  hasket ; 
then,  on  the  adjoining  side,  the  king  holding  his  how  and 
arrow,  and  followed  by  his  Selikdar^  (fig.  1 53)  ;  and  facing 
the  king,  the  bearded  dignitary  whom  we  have  elsewhere  de- 
signated the  £ab  Signeen,  who  is  followed  by  a  eunuch. 
On  our  right  we  see  the  continuation  of  the  procession,  the 
figure  next  the  entrance  being  again  a  bearded  dignitary,  after 
whom  comes  a  eunuch,  followed  by  people  bringing,  as  tri« 
bute,  monkeys,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets. 

In  the  first  figure  (fig.  154)  the  bended  knee  and  uplifted 
hands  are  expressive  of  submission  and  respect.  Behind  him 
follows  an  attendant  (fig.  155)  bearing  on  one  shoulder  a 
monkey,  and  leading  another  by  a  cord.  The  first  wears  a 
turban,  and  has  a  fringed  mantle  over  a  long  under-robe ;  his 
attendant  has  a  fillet  round  his  head,  a  mantle  short  in  front, 
and  his  under-dress  reaching  only  to  his  knee.  They  both 
wear  on  their  feet  buskins,  turned  up  at  the  toes,  like  the 
papusch  of  Constantinople.  These  figures  are  short  and  mus- 
cular in  form,  resembling  very  much  in  countenance  the 
people  of  Garamania.  Eighteen  lines  of  inscription  traverse 
the  slab. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  entrance  on  this  side  of  the  great 
hall,  we  find  a  repeti\tion  of  the  same  subject,  but  as  our  pur- 
pose is  only  to  describe  in  detail  those  sculptures  actually  in 
the  British  Museum,  we  will  at  once  direct  our  course  through 
the  other  chambers  of  the  palace.  Grossing  the  great  hall  to 
the  doorway  (4)  on  the  south  side,  we  meet  on  each  jamb  a  hu- 
man-headed and  eagle- winged  bull  (fig.  156).  This  animal 
would  seem  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  Egyptian  sphynx, 
which  bears  the  head  of  the  king  upon  the  body  of  the  lion, 
and  is  held  by  some  to  be  typical  of  the  union  of  intellectual 

Eower  with  physical  strength.  The  sphynx  of  the  Egyptians, 
owever,  is  invariably  sitting,  whereas  the  Nimroud  figure  is 
always  represented  standing.  The  apparent  resemblance  being 
80  great,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
head  on  the  winged  animals  of  the  Ninevites  may  not  be  that 

1  See  Note  »,  page  297. 
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of  the  king,  and  the  inteation  identical  with  that  of  the 
Bphyai ;  though  we  thiok  it  more  probable  that  there  is  no 
Buch  connexion,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  Ninevites  vaa 
to  tj^ify  the  divinity  under  the  common  emblems  of  intelli- 
gence, atrength,  and  awiftneaa,  as  aignified  by  the  attributes 
of  the  bull  or  lion,  and  the  bird.*  According  to  some  the 
king  of  Assyria  adopted  the  symbolical  form  of  the  "Bull" 
in  allusion  to  the  name  of  his  people.  "For  the  Bull  is 
called  -rw  gchour  and  -m  tow,  following  the  dialects  of  the 
Semitic  idiom,  as  Assyria  -m  Afchour,  and  Amupia,  The  addi. 
lion  of  the  article  n  before  these  words  would  produce  Hatehour 


Fig-IM.— 1 


si»,arLb;eR. 


or  HatouT.  Thns  the  goddess  Eathor,  borrowed  by  Egypt 
from  Assyria,  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  cow.  This 
Hathor  ie  the  same  as  Yenns;  and  the  dove,  the  bird  conse- 
crated ia  this  goddess  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  ie  called  -nn  like 
the  bull  or  cow."'  The  specimen  immediately  before  us  is 
of  gypaum,  and  of  colossal  dimensions,  the  slab  being  ten 
feet  square,  by  two  feet  in  thickneaa.  It  waa  built  into  the 
side  of  tlie  door,  ao  that  one  side  and  a  front  view  only  could 
be  seen  by  tiie  spectator ;  and  the  NinoTite  sculptor,  in  order 

■  See  pwa  IS2,  Cap.  1.  Sec.  it. 

'  A.  de  LoD^Jiier,  Kotioe  ilei  Antiquity,  AsiTriennes,  BatijlonieniiM, 
Pmei  at  Hebruqaw,  dn  Miu<e  da  LouTre,  3rd  edit.  18M. 
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b)  make  both  viers  perfect,  has  given  the  animal  five  legs,  as 
before  noticed  in  the  examples  at  Kborsabad. 

In  thia  rilievo  we  have  the  same  head,  with  the  egg-shaped 
three-homed  head-drees,  exactly  like  ttiat  of  the  lion,  the 
ear,  however,  is  not  human,  but  is  that  of  a  bull.  The  hair  at 
the  back  of  th'e  head  has  seven  ranges  of  cnrls ;  and  the 
beard,  as  in  the  portraits  of  the  king,  is  divided  into  three 
ranges  of  curls,  with  intervals  of  wavy  hair  In  tiie  ears,  are 
pendant  ear-rings.  The  dewlap  is  covered  with  tiers  of  curls, 
and  four  rows  are  continued  beneath  the  nbs  along  the  flank , 
on  the  back  are  six  rows  of  carls,  upon  the  haunch  a  square 


TBBl     size,  Sn.SliLb7Gft  Sfin 


bunch,  ranged  successively,  and  down  the  bacli;  of  the  thigh 
four  rows.  The  hair  at  Uie  end  of  the  tail  is  curled  like  the 
beard,  with  intervals  of  wavy  hair.  The  hair  at  the  knee 
joints  ia  likewise  curled,  terminating  in  the  profile  views  of 
the  limbs  in  a  single  curl.  The  elaborately  sculptured  wings 
extend  over  the  back  of  the  animal  to  the  very  vei^e  of  the 
slab.  All  the  flat  aurrace  of  the  slab  is  covered  with  cimeifoitn 
inscription ;  there  being  twenty-two  lines  between  the  fore- 
legs, twenty-one  lines  in  the  middle,  nineteen  lines  between 
the  hind-legs,  and  forty-seven  Unes  between  the  tail  and  the 
edge  of  the  slab. 
U.  LoQgp^rier  states  that  the  principal  inscription  of  thirty- 
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one  lines  on  one  of  the  bulls  at  Khorsabad  commences  with 
the  royal  formula,  "  Sargon,  king  of  the  country  of  Assur." 

The  portion  of  the  jambs  forming  the  recess  to  the  chamber 
within  are  lined,  as  in  the  other  openings,  with  inscribed 
slabs. 

THB   HALL  OY  17ISB0CH. 

The  chamber  we  have  now  entered  is  apparently  about  100 
feet  long,  by  25  feet  broad,  and  has  three  doorways,  the  one 
we  have  just  described  (4),  another  of  similar  proportions  in  the 
centre  of  the  opposite  side  (7),  and  one  in  the  comer  of  the  end 
wall  on  our  left  (8).  All  the  slabs  upon  the  walls,  excepting 
one,  consist  of  figures  of  Nisroch  presenting  the  fir-cone  and 
basket  to  the  symbolic  tree  (fig.  157).  The  exception  is  a 
slab  at  the  side  of  the  small  entrance  (8),  which  contains  a 
representation  of  the  king,  wearing  an  emblematic  necklace, 
consisting  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  a  ring,  the  moon,  a  cross 
like  a  Maltese  cross,  likewise  in  a  ring,  a  three- horned  cap, 
and  a  symbol  like  two  horns. 

HALL  OP  DIVINATION. 

Passing  through  the  small  doorway  (8),  we  see  on  each  jamb 
a  priest  wearing  a  wreath,  his  right  hand  raised,  and  his  left 
holding  a  trilobed  branch.  The  slabs  on  the  recess,  as  usual, 
contain  inscriptions.  The  apartment  we  are  now  in  is  about  90 
feet  in  length,  by  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  runs  from  north  to 
south,  instead  of  from  east  to  west,  like  those  we  have  just 
seen.  It  has  five  entrances,  three  on  the  west,  one  on  the 
east,  and  the  fifth  in  the  centxe  of  the  south  end.  Advancing 
into  the  room,  we  find  that  the  comers  are  all  occupied  by 
the  symbolic  tree,  and  that  the  entire  north  end  is  filled  by 
three  slabs  (fig,  158),  representing  the  king  drinking  or  di- 
vining in  the  presence  of  the  divinities  of  Assyria.  At  each 
end  is  the  figure  of  a  winged  divinity,  wearing  on  his  head 
the  horned  cap,  the  symbol  of  strength  and  power ;  he  is 
presenting  the  fir-cone  with  his  right  hand,  and  holds  in  his 
left  a  richly  ornamented  square  bag;  his  tunic  and  long 
mantle  have  the  usual  fringe,  and  are  besides  embroidered 
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trith  symbolic  borders.  The  Assyrian  monarch  is  represented 
as  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  by  three  of  the  principal 
beardless  officers  of  his  household.  In  his  right  hand  is  the 
cup  that  has  been  presented  to  him  by  the  cup-bearer,  who 
stuids'  before  him  with  the  "  Marrhama/'  or  embroidered 
napkin,  over  his  shoulder.  The  representation  of  this  scene 
is  most  curiously  illustrative  of  the  following  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon : — "  Immediately  Cjtus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer, 
and  advancing  gravely  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  napkin 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three 
of  his  fingers,  he  presented  it  to  the  king."  In  the  right- 
hand  of  this  officer  is  the  **  Minasha,"  or  fly-flap,  while  in 
his  left  he  holds  the  under  cup,  or  possibly  the  wine-strainer, 
an  instrument  in  common  use  among  the  Etruscans,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  museums  of  Europe. 
Behind  the  throne  stands  the  king^s  ^'Selikdar,"  (see  flg. 
153),  or  sword-bearer,^  an  officer  of  high-rank  in  eastern 
courts.  This  functionary  also  is  occupied  in  the  same  manner 
Bs  the  cup-bearer,  that  is,  dispersing  the  flies,  and  fanniog 
the  king.  So  likewise,  at  this  time,  the  prime-minister  of  a 
Basha  or  Sultan  would  be  employed  while  his  master  was 
drinking  a  glass  of  sherbet,  or  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee.  Be- 
hind the  Selikdar  is  another  carrying  arms,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  sceptre.  The  robes  of  this  last  attendant  are  not-  so 
richly  embroidered  as  are  those  of  the  cup-bearer  and  Selikdar, 
which  are  highly  enriched  with  symbolic  borders.  The  throne, 
or  square  stool,  on  which  the  king  is  seated,  is  decorated  with 
a  fringe,  and  surmounted  by  a  cushion,  ornamented  with  a 
honeycomb  pattern.  Each  corner  of  the  seat  terminates  in  a 
bull's  head,  some  of  which,  very  beautifully  cast,  or  wrought 
in  bronze,  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  Khorsabad,  and 
brought  to  Paris  by  M.  Botta ;  some  examples  from  Nim- 
roud  are  also  in  our  own  Museum.  The  king's  feet  rest  upon 
a  footstool,  with  clawed  legs.  His  dress  consists  of  the  long 
fringed  robe  and  furred  mantle,  the  entire  breast  and  broad 
borders  being  adorned  in  the  most  elaborate  fashion,  and  the 
usual  truncated  tiara  and  orncunents;  but  he  is  quite  unaimed. 
Twenty  lines  of  inscription  run  across  the  figures  and  ground 
of  the  work.  These  three  slabs  are  not  only  interesting,  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  finest  sculpture  that  bus  yet  arrived  in 

1  See  Note  \  p.  299. 
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this  country,  and  because  they  are  in  a  high  state  of  preserv* 
ation ;  but  more  particularly  because  they  embody  a  metaphor 
frequently  used  in  the  Psalms,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  expressive  of  the  interference  of  the  Divinity 
in  human  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  1 6th  Pscdm  it  is  said,  '*  The 
Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance  and  of  my  cup :  thou 
maintainest  my  lot."  And,  again,  in  the  23rd  Psalm,  ''  Thou 
preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies  : 
thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cttp  runneth  over."^ 

The  whole  of  the  adjoining  or  eastern  waU  was  covered  by 
slabs  representiug  in  regular  alternation  the  king  with  a  cup 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  his  bow,  and  attended 
by  the  cup-bearer  and  seUkdar ;  and  the  king  with  two  arrows 
in  his  right  hand,  his  bow  in  his  left,  and  attended  by  two 
divinities  with  fir-cone  and  basket.  The  south  end  of  the 
chamber  is  occupied  by  the  doorway  (10),  guarded  on  each  side 
by^a  winged  figure,  and  in  the  fioor,  at  the  corner,  is  a  square 
stone  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  On  the  adjoining  side,  and 
next  to  the  symbolic  comer-stone,  is  a  figure  of  Msroch  guarding 
an  entrance(ll),  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  correspond- 
ing figure  of  the  same  divinity.  Between  this  figure  and  the 
next  entrance  (12)  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  alternate  groups  of 
king  with  attendants,  and  king  with  divinities,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  the  former,  excepting  that  the  hand  of  the  king 
jests  upon  his  sword  instead  of  upon  his  bow.  Upon  the 
neighbouring  side  of  the  door  we  again  find  the  Kisroch,  and 
in  the  fioor  between  this  middle  opening  and  jthat  by  which 
we  entered,  a  square  slab  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 

The  evidences  upon  the  walls  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  this 
chamber  were  practised  the  mysteries  of  divination,  both  by. 
the  cup  and  arrows.  This  idolatrous  people,  as  we  learn  from 
the  sculptures,  and  infer  from  sacred  and  profane  writings, 
never  ventured  on  the  slightest  matter  in  war  or  politics,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  without  having  recourse  to  some  super- 
stitious rite ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  wall  before  us, 
may  be  a  representation  of  the  mode  of  divination  by  the  cup. 

Many  cups  of  the  form  of  those  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  king 

were  found  by  Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  I^imroud,  and  are  now 

exhibited  in  glass  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  Assyrian  gallery, 

in  the  British  Museum.     They  are  made  of  bronze,  of  ex- 

^  Illostrated  London  News,  Dec.  21,  1850. 
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quisite  Tforkmanship,  embossed  in  separate  compartments  with 
numerous  figures,  representing  men  and  animali^.  One  of  the 
most  frequently-tepeated  figures  is  that  so  common  in  Egyptian 
sculptures,  bearing  reference  to  time,  or  cycles,  or  periods. 
Other  cups  are  embossed  with  the  Assyrian  winged  animals, 
some  have  nodules  of  silver,  and  others  again  have  small  gar- 
nets  set  into  the  bronze  at  certain  interlacings  of  the  ornament. 
They  are  all  of  beaten  work,^  in  which  art  the  ancients  had 
attained  great  skill  and  perfection,  as  these  tazze  assure  us,  and 
appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those  "  vessels  of  fine  copper  " 
spoken  of  by  Ezra  as  **  precious  as  gold."* 

There  can  hardly  exist  a  doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  de- 
Qoratioii,  that  these  are  cups  for  divining, — a  practice  common 
to  Syria  and  Egypt  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
as  the  stratagem  of  hiding  the  cup  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  question  of  the  steward  to 
the  patriarch — ''Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby,  indeed,  he  divineth  ?**• — would  lose  half  its  force, 
if  the  custom  had  been  unknown  to  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

Mr.  Layard  has  also  brought  to  this  country  several  drink- 
ing cups  of  like  form  covered  with  Hebrew  characters.  They 
are  of  much  more  recent  date,  having  belonged  to  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  who,  as  it  would 
seem,  were  affected  by  the  same  superstitions  that  are  not  yet 
eradicated  from  the  land  of  their  captivity. 

Drinking-cups,  both  of  brass  and  silver,  and  of  precisely  the 
same  shape,  are  in  common  use  at  present  all  over  the  East. 
They  are  generally  decorated  with  some  Arabic  sentence  bear- 
ing a  mystic  sense.  In  Persia  there  is  a  tradition  that  there 
was  a  cup  in  which  could  be  seen  the  whole  world,  and  all 
the  things  which  were  doing  in  it.  This  wonderful  cup  is 
known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  **  Jami  Jemshid,"  the  cup  of 
Jemshid,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country. — ^According  to  the 
same  tradition,  this  cup,  filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality, 
was  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepolis.  The 
Persian  poets  frequently  make  allusion  to  this  cup ;  and  they 
ascribe  to  it  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  We 
ourselves  have  been  acquainted  with  a  Persian  who  had  squan- 
dered considerable  sums  in  experiments  to  convert  the  leas 

1  Numbers,  viii.  4 ;  Exod.  xxxvii.  17—22.  *  Ezra,  viii.  27. 

9  Genesis,  zlir.  5. 
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precious  metals  into  gold,  and  to  find  a  drag  to  prolong  life 
indefinitely. 

Babylon  itself  is  called  a  "  golden  cup,"*  in  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture,  possibly  in  allusion  to  her  superstitious 
rites,  and  because  of  her  sensuality,  luxury,  and  affluence. 

It  is  probable  that  these  walls  also  show  representations  of 
that  kind  of  divination  by  arrows  that  we  read  in  Ezekiel  was 
practised  by  "  the  King  of  Babylon,  (who)  stood  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination : 
he  made  his  arrows  bright :  he  consulted  with  images  {tera" 
phim) :  he  looked  in  the  liver,'* 

And,  in  confirmation  of  the  occasions  of  such  consultation, 
we  will  quote  the  next  verse : — "  At  his  right  hand  Was  the 
divination  for  Jerusalem,  to  appoint  captains,  to  open  the 
mouth  in  the  slaughter,*'  that  is,  where  to  begin  the  attack ; 
**  to  lift  up  the  voice  with  shouting,  to  appoint  battering-rams 
against  the  gates,  to  cast  a  mound,  and  to  build  a  fort."' 

All  these  circumstances  of  Assyrian  warfare  we  have  seen 
described  by  the  Assyrians  themselves,  in  the  course  of  our 
rendering  of  the  sculptures ;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined 
to  consider  that,  wherever  the  king  is  represented  holding  two 
arrows,  as  in  the  rilievo  we  have  designated  the  League,  and 
in  the  Passage  of  the  Eiver,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  is 
divining. 

THE  HALL  OF  THE  OBACLE. 

Returning  to  the  doorway  (9),  we  are  met  on  each  side 
by  divinities  offering  the  fir-cone  and  basket,  behind  whom, 
in  the  recess,  are  the  inscribed  slabs.  The  chamber  we 
have  now  entered  is  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty 
feet  broad;  like  the  last,  it  contains  five  entrances — that 
by  which  we  entered,  another  on  the  same  side  (13)  and 
three  nearly  equi-distant,  opposite  to  us.  An  inspectipn  of 
the  wall  shows  us  that  the  principal  doorway  is  guarded  by  a 
divinity  with  a  fiJlet  round  the  head,  and  carrying  the  fir-cone 
and  basket ;  while  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  king  with  cup  and  bow,  standing  between 
divinities  precisely  similar  to  the  guardians  of  the  door.     The 

1  Jeremiah,  li.  7.  «  Ezekiel,  xxi.  21,  22. 
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upper  part  of  thrse  of  the  alaba  On  tbe  westera  side  of  the 
room  has  a  recess. 


INBCSIBEB   CHAJUKB  A 

The  second  opening  (13)  in  the  western  side  of  the  room 
leads  into  a  small  chamber,  the  walls  and  pavement  of  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  inscribed  slabs,  one,  on  the  northern 
Bide,  being  recessed.  Leaving  this  apartment,  we  enter  the 
doorway  (14),  which  is  nearly  opposite,  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
long  chamber  or  passage,  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  which 
turns  at  right  angles,  and  is  continued  thirty  feet  farther,  with 
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an  increased  width  of  five  feet.  The  walls  are  divided  into 
two  lines  of  symbolic  illustration,  with  a  band  of  inscription 
running  between.  The  upper  line  consists  exclusively  of 
winged  divinities  (fig.  159)  kneeling  before  the  symbolic  tree; 
and  the  lower  line,  excepting  in  one  slab,  of  figures  of  Jlisroch 
standing  before  the  symbolic  tree  (see  %.  157).  The  excep- 
tion is  a  recess  containing  two  beardless  winged  beings,  appa- 
rently females,  wearing  the  homed  cap,  and  carrying  a  garland. 
The  upper  part  of  two  of  the  slabs  on  the  nortb  side  are  re- 
cessed ;  and  ia  tiie  floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  same  side,  is  a 
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large  stone.    A  itone  with  a  bole  in  it  is  alao  in  the  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

IHI  OKACLE. 

Before  quitting  thia  passage  ve  have  to  enter  a  small  cham- 
ber (Ifi)  in  the  weBtem  side.  The  walls  and  pavement  are  en* 
tirely  covered  with  iiiBcribed  slabs,  but  in  one  side  there  is  a 
recess  so  deep  as  to  leave  only  the  tbicknew  of  a  slah  inter- 
vening between  this  apartment  and  that  which  it  adjoins. 
Each  room  was  in  itself  complete,  and  the  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  was  not  apparent  in  tbe  outer  apartment. 
As  the  whole  of  this  palace  seems  to  be  dedicated  to  reli^ous 
purposes,  tbe  question  naturally  Bu^^ts  itself  whether  the 
recess  in  this  small  chamber  might  not  hare  been  for  the 
Oracle,  which  might  have  been  delivered  from  tbe  small 
chamber  through  disguised  openings  in  tbe  slabs.  Snch  secret 
chambers  occur  in  tbe  thickbesB  of  the  walls  in  the  temple  of 
Kedinet  Baboo  at  Thebes,  and  in  temples  of  the  Ftolemaic 


period,  as  well  as  ii 
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stjll  less  ancient  temples  of  Pompeii. 
B^tnming  to  the  hall  of  the  Oracle, 
we  find  that  the  centre  opening(16), 
on  the  eastern  side,  leads  into  a  amtdl 
chamber  of  which  the  walls  only  are 
inscribed;  and  that  tbe  third  door- 
way (17)  leads  into  a  passage  or 
chamber  nearly  identical  in  shape 
and  dimensions  with  the  chamber 
of  divinities  just  described.  AlmoBt 
the  whole  of  ilie  walls  are  occupied 
by  divinitiee  separated  by  the  sym- 
holio  tree ;  two  of  the  slaba,  how- 
ever, are  recessed,  tbe  lower  part 
eontaining  small  winged  figures  and 
symbolio  tree.  One  slab  (fig.  160) 
repreaents  a  young    and    beardless 

Krsonage  habited  in  a  long  robe,  the 
ttom  of  which  ie  ornamented  with 
a  tsBielled  fringe.  At  the  back,  and 
depending  &om.his  waist  to  his  ankle^ 


Mn,  t  n.  Sin.  by  T  a.  et  la. 

is  a  Boccesaion  of  five  feather.abaped  fringes  —  or  embroi- 
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dered  cloth  to  imitate  feathers ;  and  a  cord  with  two  tassels 
is  suspended  in  front.  The  dress  fits  closely  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  body ;  round  the  neck  is  a  cord  and  tassels,  and  a  neck- 
lace consisting  of  lozenge-shaped  gems  placed  alternately ;  and 
round  the  waist  is  a  broad  girdle  in  which  three  daggers  are 
placed.  He  has  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  his  arms  are  decorated 
with  massive  armlets  and  ornamented  bracelets.  On  his  head 
he  wears  the  round  cap  with  two  horns,  from  under  which 
flows  the  usual  crisply-curled  hair  adorned  by  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily long  bundi  tied  with  cords  and  tassels,  and  long 
pendant  ear-rings.  His  right  hand  is  eleyated  and  open ; 
and  his  left  is  extended,  holding  a  chaplet,  composed  of  large 
and  small  beads  placed  alternately.  The  countenance  of  this 
figure  is  handsome  and  dignified:  and  he  differs  from  the 
other  winged  figures  in  having  fmr  wings--two  smaller  ele^ 
vated,  and  two  larger  defiected  and  drooping;  and  also  in  that 
round  his  neck  are  suspended  two  rings,  from  the  upper  of 
which  depend  three  circles,  each  containing  a  rosette-shaped 
ornament — and  from  the  lower,  four  circles,  each  containing  a 
star.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  strongly  indicated. 
Twenty-six  lines  of  inscription  run  across  the  figure  below  the 
waist,  avoiding,  however,  the  left  wing,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  !three  letters,  and  only  partially  encroaching  on  the 
right  wing.  These  star-like  emblems  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  Mylitta  or  Astarte, 
whom  Lucian  beUeres  to  be  identical  with  the  moon  or  queen 
of  heaven.  The  homed  head-dress  may,  therefore,  be  a  far« 
ther  emblem,  as  this  goddess  is  sometimes  represented  with 
a  bull's  head,  whose  horns,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  were 
emblems  of  the  new  moon. 

■  From  the  situation  of  this  frieze  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
chamber,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  square 
slab  of  gypsum  in  the  pavement  before  it,  with  a  hole  com- 
municating with  a  drain,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
mysterious  rites— such  as  libations  to  the  Divinity  it  represents 
*-"-were  enacted  before  it.  Indeed,  all  the  chambers,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  palace,  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  those 
idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  magic  to  which 
the  people  of  Ass3rria  were  addicted. 

*,  !(n  the  next  five  relievi  the  figures  are  larger  than  those  we 
have  described — and  represent  winged  men,  two  of  them  hold- 
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ing  in  the  left  hand  a  basket,  and  presenting  with  the  right  ^ 
pine-cone.  They  are  exactly  in  the  position  and  dress  of  the 
much  larger  figure  of  a  divinity  (fig.  162).  Of  the  remaining 
three,  two  only  wear  the  cap  with  horns — which  in  this  case 
are  decorated.  The  third  has  a  circle  of  rosettes  round 
the  head.  The  right  hand  of  each  of  these  figures  is.  raised 
as  in  the  act  of  prayer, — and  the  left  holds  a  branch  with 
.five  pomegranates  produced  from  one  stem ;  from  which 
symbol  we  surmise  that  this  divinity  bears  some  affinity  to 
that  of  Damascus,  called  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  rn*^,  Rimmon 
{exalted-pomegranate),  in  whose  temple  the  king  of  Syria  was 
wont  to  lean  on  the  hand  of  the  captain  of  his  host  in  pros- 
trating himself  before  the.  image — ''When  my  master  goeth 
into  the  house  of  Bimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth 
en  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  ^ 
These  probably  came  from  the  chamber  we  are  now  describing,- 
which  seems  to  have  been  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
this  particular  divinity.  We  have  likewise  in  the  same  apart* 
ment  a  colossal  figure  of  the  king  (fig.  161)  represented  in  the 
act  of  walking ;  his  right  hand  being  supported  by  a  long  stafP, 
and  his  left  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  whole  figure 
is  in  such  perfect  preservation,  and  is  so  wonderfully  finished^ 
that  we  are  induced  to  describe  it  in  detail,  especially  as  the 
embroideries  on  the  garments  appear  to  be  legendary  and  sym- 
bolical : — The  top  of  the  truncated  cap  and  the  cone  which 
surmounts  it  are  covered  with  gems;  and  the  tiara  placed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  cap  is  richly  decorated  and  tied 
behind  with  fillets  having  several  tassels  at  the  ends.  The 
mystic  tree  is  delicately  traced ;  and  the  sleeve  has  besides  a 
border,  of  the  stag  butting  at  the  honeysuckle.  The  lower 
part  of  the  under-robe  is  bordered  by  a  fringe ;  and  above  the 
fringe  is  embroidered  a  procession  of  the  king  and  his  attendants 
receiving  the  homage  of  conquered  nations.  Another  margin 
of  his  fringed  mantle  is  embroidered  with  the  lotus  and  pine 
alternated, — and  another  has  the  human-headed  lion,  the  bull, 
and  the  sacred  tree.  The  cords  which  confine  his  robe  round 
the  waist  have  large  tassels  depending ;  each  end  of  his  arm- 
lets is  terminated  by  most  admirably  executed  bulls'  heads ; 
upon  his  wrist  are  several  small  chains  united  by  a  rosette 
clasp  ;  and  the  point  of  his  ornamented  scabbard  baa  two  fights 

1  2  Kings.  T.  18i. 
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ing  lionB  intertwined,  as  well  as  a  small  prowling  lion— 
all  exquisitely  finished  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  animals. 

The  style  and  workmanship  of  this  figure  are  so  exactly  like 
that  of  the  king  sittiog  on  liis  throne,  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  attrihuting  it  to  the  same  artist. 

Before  quitting  this  sacred  and  symholio  chamber,  we  have 
to  enter  a  small  inscribed  room  (18),  containing  a  deep  recess, 
as  if  for  the  oracle,  adjoining  the  Hall  of  the  Oracle,  which  thus 
appears  to  have  had  a  similar  contrivance  for  oracular  intelli- 
gence at  each  end. 

Leaving  this  section  of  the  palace  by  the  opening  (10)  facing 
the  subject  of  the  king  upon  his  throne,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
small  antechamber  and  passage  lined  with  colossal  figures  of 
divinities  like  ^^  162.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  slab, 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  contains  the  lung  holding  his  bow 
and  two  arrows,  and  two  inscribed  slabs  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  side  chamber  (19),  covered  with  inscriptions. 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  through  an  opening  (20)  into 
a  large  court,  about  130  feet  square,  of  which  so  much  of  the 
walls  as  are  standing  are  covered  with  inscribed  slabs.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  court  is  an  entrance  (7)  formed  by  winged 
bulls;  on  the  east  are  three  entrances  (12,  11|  20)  communi- 
cating with  the  Hall  of  Divination,  on  tiie  west  the  walls, 
excepting  one  entrance,  have  disappeared,  and  on  the  south 
are^.two  doorways  (21,  27)  and  the  chambers  we  are  about  to 
examine. 

SBCOim  HALL  OF  DiVINlTlES. 

Entering  by  the  small  side-door  (21),  we  find  on  each  jamb 
colossal  divinities,  back  to  back,  one  facing  towards  the  court, 
and  the  other  towards  the  interior,  a  hall  about  90  feet  long, 
by  30  broad.  This  hall  has  five  openings,  two  on  each  side, 
and  one  in  the  western  end.  In  the  comer  on  our  left  we  find 
the  symbolic  tree,  then  the  king,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  and  the  other  holding  his  staff,  and  two 
eunuchs  carrying  arms,  behind  whom  are  s3rmbolio  trees.  On 
the  adjoining  wall  we  pass  a  small  doorway  (22),  guarded  on 
each  side  by  the  colossal  winged  divinities  so  constantiy  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  next  four  slabs  contain  representations  of 
the  same  divinity,  separated  by  the  tree ;  we  have  then  a  door- 
way (23)  guarded  on  each  side  by  Kisroch ;  and  on  the  remain- 
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ing  walls  are  sixteen  slabs,  with  repetitions  of  the  winged 
divinities  separated  by  the  tree,  and  one  slabdivided  by  aband 
of  inscription  into  two  oompartments,  containing  winged 
beings.  The  jambs  of  the  chief  opening  (27)  into  the  court 
are  formed  by  winged  bulls,  but  the  others  haye  on  them 
winged  men  holding  a  flower. 

Passing  through  the  central  opening  (23)  on  the  south  side, 
we  enter  a  hall  about  65  feet  loDg,  by  20  wide,  the  walls  of 
which  are  lined  with  slabs  inscribed,  across  the  middle,  and 
entirely  without  sculpture.  In  the  western  extremity  of  this 
apartment  was  a  small  opening  (24)  leading  into  an  unsculp- 
tured  chamber  (25),  communicating  with  one,  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  which  were  covered  with  inscriptions.  In  the 
floor  of  the  recess  on  the  western  side,  was  a  slab  with  a  hole 
leading  to  a  drain ;  and  Layard  informs  us  that  it  was  in  this 
chamber  he  found  the  ivories  and  numerous  other  small  oma* 
ments  and  articles  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Betuming  through  the  two  halls  we  have  just  described,  we 
pass  through  the  doorway  (26)  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Second  Hall  of  Divinities,  into  a  small  long  chamber,  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  the  ofUmentioned  colossal  winged 
divinity  (flg.  162).  In  the  floor  at  one  comer  is  a  slab  wi&  a 
hole  in  the  centre.  Passing  out  at  the  doorway  (28)  that  opens 
into  a  passage  leading  into  the  centre  court,  we  observe  on  each 
side  a  colossal  winged  figure  (flg.  163).  The  dress  is  nearly 
the  same,  excepting  that  he  has  a  chaplet  of  flowers  or  rosett^ 
upon  his  head.  He  faces  towards  the  right,  and  holds  a  goat  in 
his  left,  and  an  ear  of  wheat  in  his  upraised  right  hand. 

This  we  suppose  to  be  one  of  those  images  to  whom  the 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  likened  the  fourth  person  he  saw  in  the 
burning  flery  furnace,  into  which  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abed-nego  had  been  cast  by  his  order.  '*  Lo !  I  saw  four 
men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no 
hurt;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  Gk>d,''^  or 
as  the  rn^  *i3.  Bar  Alein, '  may  be  rendered,  a  son  of  the 
gods,  a  divine  person,  or  angel,  n3i6Q  — ^Melakeh,  angel,  as 
the  king  calls  this  person  in  verse  28,^ — a  more  probable  ren- 
dering, for  what  notion  could  the  idolatrous  king  have  of  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ?  We  apprehend  that  this  parti- 
cular figure,  and  likewise  that  in  the  great  hall  carrjring  the 
branch  and  fallow-deer  (fig.  150),  are  the  representations  of 

^  Daniel,  ilL  25. 
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tarn  to  whom  tradition  bad  attributed  tbe  cultivation  of  corn, 
aBd  Hie  meaoB  of  preserving  the  fallow-deer  (a  semi-doiaestio 
animal),  and  who  bad  conBequeotly  been  deified  for  the  benefltx 
they  had  conferred  on  muskind.  We  nay  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  figutes  of  such  persons  adorned  the  wallsof  the  palaces 
in  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Sebnehadnezzar,  as,  if  our  conjec- 
ture be  correct,  we  know  they  did  those  of  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh,  with  which  the  king  must  have  been  familiar.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Chaldean  Fragments,  given  in  Epi- 
phamue,  is  cunously  illustrative  of  this  species  of  idolatry  — 
"  And  the  foUowerB  of  this  (Hellenism)  began  with  the  use 
of  painting,  making  likenesBes  of  those  whom  they  bad  for- 
merly honoured,  <,ither  kings  or  chiefs,  or  men  who  in  their 
lives  had  performed  actions  which  they  deemed  worthy  of  re- 
cord by  strength  or  excellence  of  body      The  Egyptians  and 

Babylonians,  and  Phrygians  and  Phte    .^_^_^_^ 

Uicians,  were  the  first  propagators  of  ibis 
superstition  of  making  images,  and  of 
the  mysteries '" 

Utfflt  part  of  the  passage  leading  mto 
the  court  is  completely  destroyed,  but 
four  of    the  slabs  found  contained  a  ,  [  j}n"r'Tr- 

donble  line  of  winged  figures,  divided    ^    -  T-Jf-j^^ 
by  a  band  of  inscription    and  the  re     i 
maming  six  slabs  consisted  entirely  of    ^ 
ooloBsal  winged  figures  ^ 

The  only  other  rums  in  this  quarter 
of  the  palace  are  the  remains  of  two 
chambers,  with  inscnptions,  in  one  of 
which  has  been  read  the  name  of  the  ^ 
Khoraabad  king  In  tbe  entrance  of  a 
third  were  three  small  wioged  lions 

We  proceed  to    tbe    south  western     otMYra(rckiT''BD'^ 
quarter  and  centre  ruins  of  the  mound,  (wwhk*t 

but  as  the  walls  and  chambers  are  gene-      si»  7  ft.  by  »  ft.  a  in. 
rally  too  detached  and  scattered  to  allow  of  conveymg  any  de- 
flntto  idea  of  the  plan,  we  shall  simply  describe  the  remaining 
friezes  in  the  order  of  their  interest  as  historical  subjects. 

Eig.  164  is  an  impetuous  assault  upon  a  city  and  citadel, 

fortified  by  two  ranges  of  embattled  walls,  thelowest  of  which 

»  Cotj's  "FrapncntB,"  pp.  S4,  55. 
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ii  higher  than  a  full-grown  date  tree.  The  city  ia  built  on  r 
plain,  as  w6  gather  trom  the  ditch  aod  well- constructed  earth- 
vork  of  the  besiegen  rused  to  a  lerel  with  the  base  of  the 
Tall,  and  having  an  Indined  plane,  along  which  the  wheeled 
tower  is  directed  against  the  walls.  The  bowmen  in  this 
moveable  casUe  seem  determined  in  their  attack ;  whilst  in 
the  besiegers  no  less  activity  is  displayed — the  £ght  being 


Fl^  ISli— upiirraiiB  taunvt  < 


vigorously  sastained  by  both  sides  on  nearly  equal  terms.  The 
d^  are  falling  into  the  ditch  beneath.  Farther  &om  the  city 
soldiers  are  felling  the  date  trees,  and  advancing  with  speai 
and  shield. 

''  And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  abont,  and  will  lay 
siege  against  thee  with  a  moont,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against 
thee.'" 

"  And  lay  raege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and 
oast  a  mount  against  it ;  set  the  camp  also  against  it,  and  set 
battering-rams  against  it  round  about.'" 

1  Isftiah,  iiiz.  3.  '  Eiekiel,  iv.  2;  xxi.  S3. 
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,    "  For  thos  hath  the  Lord  of  Hosts  said,  Hott  je  down  treea, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerusalem."  ^ 

The  next  (fig.  165)  from  the  centre  ruins,  is  an  extremely 
intereeting  Meze,  shoving  that  the  military  tactics  and  disci' 


pline  obfierred  in  those  ancient  days  are  but  the  prototype  of 
our  modem  science.  Here  we  have  ranks  of  soldiers  sheltered 
behind  a  wicker  breastwork.     The  shield-bearer  is  clothed  in 
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the  short  tonic,  while  the  howman  has  the  long  Mnged  dress, 
and  breast  plate.  Both  wear  a  form  of  cap  not  before  seen. 
The  figures  in  the  rearmost  rank  having  been  cut  in  two,  no 
details  can  be  furnished.  Immediately  before  the  soldiers  is  a 
war-engine  on  wheels  protected  by  a  hanging,  which  has  been 
impelled  against  the  wall  of  the  fort  up  &e  steep  ascent  or 
rocky  eminence  upon  which  the  city  is  built ;  an  inclined  road- 
way having  evidently  been  formed  by  the  besiegers  for  the 
purpose.  The  two  spears  of  the  engine  have  made  a  breach 
in  a  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  a  man  is  extending  his  hands, 
as  if  imploring  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  front,  and  within 
view  of  the  citizens,  are  three  men  impaled,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  besieged ;  while  below,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from 
the  walls,  are  seen  a  headless  body  and  a  dying  man.  This 
slab  exhibits  a  cramp  hole,  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the 
wall. 

Fig.  166— The  evacuation  of  a  city— is  likewise  from  the 
centre  ruins.  The  city  is  built  on  an  elevation,  but  not  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  like  that  last  described.  It  contains  a  high 
building  or  citadel;  and  the  walls  are  protected  by  a  deep 
trench,  and  defended  by  towers  at  regular  intervals,  which,  as 
well  as  the  walls  themselves,  are  surmounted  by  battlements. 
Directed  against  the  centre  gate,  which,  like  all  the  other 
entrances  to  the  city,  is  closed,  are  two  of  the  moveable  war- 
engines  that  we  have  before  named.  No  person  appears  on  the 
towers  of  the  citadel,  nor  on  any  part  of  the  walls^  nothing  but  a 
solitary  date-tree  in  full  bearing  being  visible  within  the  cityjj 
but  apparently  issuing  from  some  less  important  entrance  is  a 
car,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  entirely  different  frt)m  a  war-chariot, 
containing  a  young  man,  a  woman,  and  child.  Yet  farther 
in  advance  is  a  second  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  conveying 
women  and  a  child,  and  some  animals  are  quite  in  front.  **  In 
the  city  is  left  desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten  with  de- 
struction."^ In  the  upper  portion  of  the  frieze  are  two  scribes, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  of  rank,  noting  the 
spoil — flocks  of  sheep,  rams,  and  goats,  driven  by  a  herdsman ; 
and  still  farther  forward  are  two  men,  one  carrying  his  child, 
but  too  much  obliterated  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  forms 
in  detail.  Ey  these  devices,  and  by  the  absence  of  people  on 
-the  walls,  we  conjecture  that  the  sculptor  intended  to  intimate 

^  Isuiah,  zziy.  12. 
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the  utter  abandonment  of  the  city — that  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child  were  left  in  it;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
car  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  messenger  or  herald, 
who  wears  the  long  robe  and  sandals,  and  carries  a  wand  in 
his  hand,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
is  by  command  of  the  victorious  king.  "  For  now  shalt  thou 
go  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and 
thou  shalt  go  even  to  Babylon."^ 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  to  carry  away 
captive  the  inhabitants  of  a  vanquished  province  or  country,  and 
place  them  in  some  distant  region  within  their  rule,  to  thus  de- 
prive them  of  all  hope  of  returning  to  their  own  land,  while  they 
colonised  the  less  populous  districts  of  the  empire.     An  event 


Fig.  166.— THE  EVACUATION  OF  A  CITY.    Size,  9  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft  3  in. 

similar  to  that  here  represented  took  place  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  when  Shalraaneser,  King  of  Assyria, 
**  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes."'  This  rilievo  was  found  in 
an  underground  chamber  in  the  central  part  of  the  Mound 
of  Nimroud;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  sufficiently  clear 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  its  succession  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  city  intended  to  be  represented. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  because  of  the  finitful  date-tree  seen  within 
its  walls,  as  that  tree  does  not  produce  fruit  in  the  northern 
district  of  Syria. 


Micab,  lY.  10. 


»  2  Kings,  xvii.  6. 

Y 


Fig.  167  representa  two  bearded  figures  digcharging  arroiTB 
at  the  walls  of  a  citudel;  wbile  the  third,  a  eucuth,  habited 
in  a  short  tunic,  holds  in  hia  right  hand  a  dagger,  and  with  his 
left  supports  a  shield  or  portable  breast-work,  which  reaches 
trom  the  ground  to  considerably  above  the  heads  of  those  pro* 
tected  by  it.  Between  the  shield  and  the  fortress  are  three 
trees, — two  of  the  endogenous  class,  which  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing out  of  the  water, — Uie  round  mass  at  the  base  of  the 


citadel  resembling  whst  is  oideniably  water  in  other  friezes. 
We  cannot,  however,  account  for  its  abrupt  termination,  unless 
it  is  int«aded  to  represent  a  lake,  or  the  rushing  of  a  stream 
of  water  turned  against  the  city  by  the  beaiegers.  A  man  is 
seen  on  the  wall  directing  an  arrow  at  the  enemy.  This  slab 
exhibits  the  cramp. hole  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  wall, 
as  well  as  two  drill-holes  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  slab 
above. 

Fig.  168.     Pursnit  of  an  enemy:     Vulture  abore.     This 
again  reproacnts  another  scene  of  defeat  and  flight.     Two 
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liOTsemeD,  armed  wifh  speara  and  wearing  the  conical  cap,  are 
pursuing  one  whose  horse  has  fallen.  Behind  is  a  fallii^ 
figure :  and  overhead  is  a  vulture  canying  in  his  beak  un* 
equivocal  evidence  of  having  already  preyed  upon  the  slain. 
In  the  sculptures  of  Ehoraal^d  and  ffimrond,  the  swiftness  of 
tlie  horses  and  the  ferocity  of  their  riders  are  well  portrayed. 
"  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards  and  are  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves :  and  their  horsemen  shall 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far ; 
tiiBj  eball  fiy  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat.'"     The  Chal. 


in  cavalry  were  proverbial  for  swiftness,  canrage,  and  cnid^> 
Oppiantie,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  second  century,  in 
spiking  of  the  horses  bred  about  the  Euphrates,  sa^,  "  They 
are  by  nature  war-horsea,  and  so  intrepid  that  neither  the 
»ght  nor  the  roaring  of  the  lion  appals  them ;  and  bendes, 
are  astonishingly  fleet." 

fig.  169  represents  an  Arab  on  a  dromedary,  in  rapid  flight 
1  Habakliuk,  i.  3. 

I    2 
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from  the  hot  pursuit  of  two  horsemen  armed  with  long  spears. 
Dying  and  headless  men  are  etretched  upon  the  plain. 

The  next  frieze  contains  a  harefooted  captive,  apparently  a 
female,  tearing  her  hair  with  her  upraised  left  hand,  while  the 
right  carries  a  wine  or  water  vessel.  Following  her  are  fbnr 
camels. 

The  frieze  which  follows  is  separated  into  two  subjects  by  a 
line  of  inscription,  and  is  the  only  example  in  the  collection 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  sculptures  were  arranged 
upon  the  walls  of  the  original  edifice.  The  frieze  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable,  the  subject  in  the  upper  division  representing 
the  evacuation  of  a  city,  the  scene  being  very  nearly  the  same  as 


Fig.  169.— CAYALBT  FUBSniNO  MAN  ON  DBOiiRDABY.    Slze,  3  ft.  4  ID.  by  3  ft.  9  in. 

that  shown  in  ^g.  166.     The  lower  division  shows  the  king  in 
procession. 

Fig.  170.  "Warrior  hunting  the  lion.  "We  have  here  a 
chariot  drawn  by  three  horses,  conveying  a  charioteer  and 
bearded  personage  of  distinction,  who  is  discharging  arrows. 
A  lion,  which  has  been  wounded  with  several  arrows,  is  strug- 
gling in  the  path  of  the  chariot.  All  the  details  in  this  frieze 
are  singularly  perfect,  but  as  they  so  closely  resemble  those 
previous!^  described,  it  is  not  requisite  to  again  particularise 
them. 

The  next  frieze  represents  a  eunuch  introducing  four  bearded 
prisoners  whose  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  Two  hands  of 
another  figure  and  part  of  a  foot  likewise  appear ;  showing 
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that  this  is  but  a  portion  of  a  frieze,  wanting  the  remainder 
of  that  figure  and  the  margin  of  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
eunuch  here  wears  the  dress  so  often  described ;  but  his  posi* 
lion  resembles  that  of  Tartan  (fig.  57),  the  left  arm  being 
elevated,  as  if  commanding  the  prisoners  to  halt  in  the  pre*- 
sence  of  some  superior  personage,  who  would  probably  appear 
on  the  adjoining  slab.  The  prisoners  are  clad  only  in  a  short 
kilt,  and  wear  no  fillet  about  the  head,  nor  sandals.  The  exe*- 
cution  of  the  work  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 


Fig.  170.— WABBIOB  IN  HIS  CHABIOT,  HUKTIKO  THE  LIOJT. 

In  the  Bucceeding  frieze  wo  see  the  king,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  two  arrows  and  in  his  left  a  bow,  engaged  in  ad- 
dressing an  officer  in  the  costume  of  the  enemy.  The  king  is 
attended  by  his  umbrella -bearer,  and  followed  by  his  chariot, 
the  horses  of  which  are  led  by  a  groom.  Above  is  seen  the 
figure  of  Baal. 

"We  have  then  a  man  driving  before  him  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  neighbouring  fragment  shows  a  captain  of 
cavalry  commanding  a  halt.  He  wears  a  crested  helmet ;  his 
horse  is  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  behind  are  the 
foreparts  of  two  horses  apparently  belonging  to  a  chariot.  The 
last  rilievo  is  a  representation  of  the  king  drinking.  Behind 
him  stands  a  beardless  attendant,  bearer  of  the  king's  imple« 

» 
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ments  of  war,  together  with  the  sceptre  always  held  in  thid 
hand  by  the  officers  immediately  about  the  royal  person.  The 
elaborate  finish  of  this  sculpture  is  beyond  all  praise ;  although 
there  is  much  conventionality  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and 
beard, — as,  indeed,  must  always  be  the  case  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  the 
modem  Persians,  bestowed  much  time  and  care  upon  their 
beards ;  as  in  these  sculptures  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
formal  termination  of  the  king's  beard — ^always  in  four  rows 
of  crisped  convolutions — ^and  the  precise  intervals  of  plain  hair. 
The  hair,  too,  is  not  without  its  prescribed  form, — wavy  in 
front  and  terminating  in  a  profusion  of  curls ;  from  the  centre 
of  which  a  tassel  is  usually  depended, — a  custom  still  in  use 
among  the  women  of  the  East,  who  interweave  with  the  hair 
skeins  of  black  silk.  The  borders  of  the  dresses  of  both  the 
king  and  his  attendant  are  furred,  fringed,  and  richly  em- 
broidered in  square  compartments.  The  other  portions  of  the 
dresses  of  the  king  and  his  attendant  are  the  same  as  before 
detailed.  The  remains  of  the  quiver  and  feather  end  of  the 
arrows,  with  the  groove  for  the  bowstring,  are  perfectly  repre- 
sented. 

We  are  now  about  to  examine  the  last  contributions  for- 
warded by  Layard  from  the  great  Mound  at  I^imroud. 

The  first  figure  that  appears  represents  a  priest  with  a 
twisted  bandelet,  decorated  with  rosettes,  around  his  head, 
and  in  the  usual  sacerdotal  dress,  see  figs.  60  and  162.  He 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  branch  of  three  flowers,  and  his  open 
right  hand  is  upraised.  Eighteen  lines  of  inscription  run 
across  the  sculpture.  The  size  of  the  slab  is  8  ft.  by  2  ft.  9 
inches,  and  it  was  situated  at  the  side  of  a  doorway,  see  de- 
scription, page  158. 

The  second  figure  is  precisely  similar  in  size  and  detail  to 
the  last,  and  occupied  the  corresponding]  side  of  the  entrance, 
facing  towards  it.  Across  this  dab  run  forty-six  lines  of  in- 
scription in  a  remarkably  perfect  condition. 

The  third  and  largest  slab  of  the  collection  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  both  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  from 
the  figures  presented  to  us.  It  portrays  a  Griffon  pursued  by  a 
divinity,  who  is  furiously  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  him,  fig. 
171,  and  is  well  executed  throughout.  The  head  of  the  griffon 
is  that  of  a  lynx,  the  face^is  snarling  extravagantly,  l&e  the 
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lioDB  Been  in  the  lion  hunt,  fig.  186.  The  ears,  bristling  eye- 
brows, and  teeth  are  all  strongly  defined,  and  eminently  illus- 
trate the  rigid  observance  of  small  matters,  exemplified  in  the 
claw  in  the  lion's  tail,  whilst  either  careless  or  ignorant  of  im- 
portant characteristics,  for  example,  the  paw  of  the  lion  and 
the  form  of  the  molar  teeth  (see  fig.  12,  and  grifibn,  fig.  171), 
which  are  those  of  a  graminivorous,  instead  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  fore  legs  and  claws  of  the  monster  before  us  are 
those  of  a  quadruped  of  the  feline  species ;  but  the  hind  legs 
terminate  in  the  claw  of  a  carnivorous  bird,  and  the  tail  is 
likewise  that  of  a  bird.  In  the  divinity  pursuing  the  griffon 
we  recognise  the  figure  we  have  designated  Him  (tig.  43) ;  and 
for  the  first  time  do  we  see  this  four-winged  divinity  in  the 
sculptures  brought  from  Nimroud.  The  example  before  us 
wears  the  egg-shaped  cap  with  three  horns ;  the  long  fringed 
robe  with  cord  aiid  tassels,  the  usual  armlets  and  bracelets, 
and  his  lion-decorated  scabbard  slung  over  his  shoulder.  His 
four  wings  are  widely  expanded.  The  divinity  is  actively 
running,  and  both  his  arms  are  elevated,  as  if  furiously  hurl- 
ing the  thunderbolts  he  grasps  in  his  hands.  Two  of  the 
thunderbolts  are  wavy,  and  have  their  extremities  divided  into 
three  distinct  forks,  but  the  centre  bolt  is  straight,and  pointed, 
thus  indicating  the  two  sorts  of  lightning.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  battle  scenes  where  the  divinity  we  have  called 
Baal  (fig.  146)  is  assisting  the  king,  the  arrow  he  is  discharg- 
ing is  not  terminated  by  an  ordinary  barb,  but  is  three- forked 
like  the  wavy  lightning,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  fights  with 
no  mortal  weapons,  but  with  the  bolts  of  heaven.  These  re- 
semblances are  curious,  and  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Ilus  of  Khorsabad  with  the  Baal  of  Nimroud ; 
that  in  truth  the  latter  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  former.  This 
singular  ancient  Assyrian  sculpture  clearly  embodies  the  doc- 
trine of  the  contention  of  the  good  and  evil  principles  which 
subsequently  took  root  in  Persia  under  the  types  of  Ormazd, 
the  eternal  source  of  light,  and  the  antagonistic  Ahriman,  the 
father  of  evil,  who  in  a  continuous  struggle  divide  the  dominion 
of  the  universe.  The  Assyrian  artist  has,  however,  decidedly 
given  the  victory  to  the  good  spirit,  who  is  most  unequivocally 
driving  the  evil  one  before  him,  and  out  of  the  temple,  for  this 
rilievo  was  situated  in  an  entrance. 

This  slab  is  crossed  by  thirty-six  lines  of  inscription. 
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The  fourfh  subject, 
fig.  172,  we  have  to 
notice  ie  also  entirely 
new  to  us.  It  repre- 
sents a  divinity  wear- 
ing the  short  fringed 
tunic,  the  loBg  furred 
rolie,  the  nsual  orna- 
ments, and  two  dag- 
gers. In  hia  left  hand 
he  carries  the  richly 
decorated  bag,  and  liis 
right  is  upraised,  as  in 
the  act  of  presenting 
the  pine-cone.  His 
lieard  has  the  ordinary 
el  ahorate  arrangem  en  t 
and  on  his  head  is  the 
egg-shaped  cap  with 
three  horns  and  tie 
bull's  ears;  but  th 
novelty  in  his  dress  i 
that  the  head  of  afifil 
Burmounts  his  other 
head-dress,  while  the 
body  of  the  fish  falls 
over  his  shoulders  and 
continues  down  h  s 
back;  thewhde fig  re 
in  short,  needs  no  otl  er 
doBCriptionthanifcon 
tained  in  the  following 
fragment  from  Bero 

"In  the  first  year 
there  appeared  an  am 
mal,  by  name  Oannes 
whose  whole  body  (ao 
cording  to  the  account 
of  Apollodoms)  was 
that  of  a  fish;  that 
under  the  fish's  head 
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he  bad  another  head  with  feet  below,  similar  to  those  of  a  man, 
subjoined  to  the  fish's  tail.  His  voice  too,  and  language,  was 
articulate  and  human,  and  a  representation  of  him  is  preserved 
even  to  this  day/'^ 

"We  have  already  seen  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad,  and  here  we  recognise  the  Chaldean 
Cannes,  the  Assyrian  Dagon  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Nim- 
roud.  In  Miss  Fanny  Corbeaux*s  admirable  papers  on  "  The 
Bephaim,'*'  she  has  some  ingenious  speculations  to  prove  that 
the  Chaldean  Cannes — the  Philistine  Dagon — and  the  Miz- 
raimite  On  are  identical.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the 
whole  of  her  argument,  but  the  following  extracts  will  induce 
our  readers  to  consult  the  entire  paper.  Miss  Corbeaux 
says : — 

"The  figure  of  the  Chaldean  Cannes,  discovered  on  the 
sculptured  remains  of  ancient  Kineveh,  is  valuable  in  two 
respects ;  firstly,  in  that  it  enables  us  to  reunite  him  by  name 
to  the  Mizraimite  On,  his  original ;  and  by  his  form,  to  the 
particular  portion  of  the  Mizraimite  people  inhabiting  Pelesheth 
and  its  dependencies.  Secondly,  in  that  the  mythical  account 
by  Berosus,  of  the  manner  in  which  Oannes  first  made  himself 
known  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  rising  fi:om  the 
sea  to  instruct  the  Chaldeans  in  all  religious  and  useful  know- 
ledge,  implied  that  a  certain  learned  and  civilised  people,  who 
navigated  those  seas,  were  the  medium  of  these  communica- 
tions, and  taught  in  his  name 

**  Oannes,  ilavv-rig,  thus  introduced  into  the  East,  is  merely 
the  Hebrew  Aon,  p^y  with  a  Greek  case- termination ;  and  the 
Hebrew  form  is  only  a  transcript  of  an  ancient  Coptic  word 
which,  according  to  Champollion,  signifies  *  to  enlighten.' 

"  Aon  was  the  original  name  of  the  god  worshipped  in  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Heliopolis,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  by 
its  name,  Beth- Aon,  the  '  house  of  On/  as  well  as  by  its  trans- 
lation, Beth-Shemesh,  the  *  house  of  the  Sun.'  The  language 
that  explains  a  local  god's  name,  surely  points  out  the  nation 
who  first  worshipped  him  under  that  name.  The  primitive 
Aon  was  therefore  the  '  enlightener  of  man,'  to  a  people 
speaking  the  primitive  language,  out  of  which  the  Coptic 

1  Cory's  Fragments,  Second  Edition,  p.  22. 

'  The  Bepbaim  and  their  connection  with  Egyptian  History.    Joum. 
Saored  Literature,  yoL  iii.  No.  5.    New  Series. 
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sprang,  and  such  a  people  were  the  Caphtorim  of  Lower  Egypt, 
whom  we  afterwards  find  established  among  the  Philistines 
in  Palestine.  .  .  • 

**  The  maritime  Aon,  or  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  Oannes,  is 
a  symbolical  foi*m  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  sea- coast, 
Pelesheth.  It  is  the  Dag-on,  or  Eish-on  of  Scripture,  com- 
pounded of  r),  dag,  fish,  and  p  on,  contracted  form  of  the  name 
of  the  god.  •  .  • 

"  The  Oannes  of  Chaldea,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
representation  and  his  Coptic,  name,  confirms  the  admission 
of  Eerosus  that  he  was  introduced  into  that  country  by 
foreigners." 

The  sculpture  that  now  appears  represents  the  four-winged 
divinity  Ilus  (see  fig.  43) ;  he  carries  in  his  hand  a  sceptre 
with  a  round  knob  at  the  top,  and  full  tassel  at  the  bottom ; 
the  size  of  the  slab  is  7  ft.  9  in.  by  4  ft.  2  in. 

"We  have  next  a  colossal  lion  (see  fig.  12).  This  lion  has 
formed  the  jamb  of  an  entrance,  and  is  executed  with  con- 
siderable spirit ;  but  while  the  shaggy  mane  and  sides,  as  well 
as  the  savage  snarling  character  of  the  countenance  are  strongly 
indicated,  we  see  the  same  exaggeration  of  unimportant  details 
and  disregard  of  real  characteristics,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  paw,  that  we  have 
already  remarked  upon  in  describing  the  griffon,  fig.  171.  The 
size  of  the  slab  is  12  fb.  6  in.  by  7  ft.  8  in.,  and  it  contains 
nineteen  rows  of  inscription. 

The  figure  we  now  meet  is  a  small  statue  (fig.  1 73)  in  a 
sacerdotal  dress.  It  apparently  represents  a  priest  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right  an  instrument  shaped 
like  a  sickle.  There  is  an  inscription  upon  the  breast,  but  the 
sculpture  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  exhibiting  the  exact  form 
of  one  of  the  dresses  frequently  seen  in  the  friezes.  It  is  here 
shown  as  a  long  fringed  cloth,  wrapped  round  and  round  the 
body,  rising  in  a  spiral  form,  and  falling  over  the  front  of  the 
shoulders.  Many  examples  of  this  description  of  dress  are 
found  on  Babylonian  cylinders  (see  Cullimore's  Specimens). 
The  statue  stands  on  its  original  pedestal  of  red  limestone. 

The  frieze  to  be  next  described  (fig.  1 74)  possesses  peculiar 
interest ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  remarkable  pillars,  or  chrono- 
logical tablets,  which  we  have  seen  represented  in  one  of  the 
subjects  at  Ehorsabad  (fig.  94),  and  which  have  been  found 


i; 
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elsewhere.  The  tablet  before  us  has  not  been  let  into  the 
wall,  nor  sculptured  in  the  lace  of  a  rock,  but  appears  to  have 
been  isoLated,  as  in  an  example 
found  at  Cypnia.  Like  that, 
it  is  inscribed  on  the  front, 
back,  and  eides ;  the  figure  of 
the  king  in  poaition,  dress,  and 
accessories,  ia  also  the  same, 
and  resembling  those  on  tho 
rocka  of  Nohr  el  Eelb  atauding 
iti  circular  headed- cavities  (tig. 
30).  I'liis  circular  head  would 
seem  to  be  the  prescribed  form 
for  an  hiatorioal  tablet  set  up,' 
either  to  commemorate  some 
Bpecial  event  in  tlie  life  of  the 
monarch,  as  in  the  examples 
referred  to ;  or,  as  in  tiie  pre- 
sent  instance,  we  may  presume 
Irom  the  great  length  of  the 
inscnption  to  record  not  mere* 
ly  one  event,  but  every  inei- 
Jent  of  his  reign,  a  conjecture 
supported  by  the  circumatance 
of  ita  being  discovered  in  one 
of  his  own  palaces.  The  stono 
la  covered  with  most  exquisitely 
perfect  cuneiform  characters 
in  every  part,  excepting  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ^ure, 
which  IS  left  clear.  The  face 
of  the  king  has  those  marked 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  short- 
ness of  the  nose,  that  satisfy 
lis  at  once  that  it  is  no  merely  convenCioQHl  representation ; 
but  that  it  ia  intended  for  an  actual  portrait,  as  surely  con- 
veying the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  aa  do  those 
of  the  Egyptian  Amunothph  and  Bameaea.  The  size  of  the 
Ublet  is  10  ft.  by  4  fL  6  in.,  and  it  has  two  boles  at  the  bottom 
and  the  sldea. 

'  Deuf.  uTii.  2.  5,  , 
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The  last  relic  of  this  Beriea  ia  a  circular  altar,  witli  Uireo 
lega  having  lion'B  claws.  It  has  a  conical  hole  at  the  top,  and 
precisely  resemUea  those  found  by  Botta  at  Ehorsabad.  The 
height  of  the  altar  is  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  diameter, 
lliis  altar  vith  the  Chronological  Tablet,  fig.  174,  were  found 
by  Layard  in  sitn,  in  the  same  relative  positions  that  they 
occupy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  remaining  sculptures  consist  chiefly  of  firagmente  of 
colossal  friezes,  the  first  being  a  rilievo  (fig.  175)  showing  the 


head  and  shculden  of  a  beardless  man,  his  robes  richly  em- 
broidered. "  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which 
thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away ;  and  they  shall  be 
eunnche  in  the  palace  of  the  £ing  of  Babylon."'  We  bare 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  a  person  of  rank  in  flie 
court  of  the  Assyrian  monarch;  and  from  what  remains  of  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  and  the  evident  embor^oint  at  his  figure, 
he  can  be  no  other  than  the  king's  eup-b^rer — one  of  those 
to  whom  wae  appointed  "  a  daily  provision  of  the  king'a 
meat  and  of  the  wine  which  he  drank,"  in  order  that  his  cona- 
"  2  Kinp,  II.  18. 
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tenance  might  appear  fat  and  fair.  This  was  a  qualification 
apparently  no  less  essential  in  the  offleers  of  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Assyria  than  in  those  who  stood  before  the  King  of 
Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  c.  i.,  v.  5.  From 
the  figure  of  a  divinity  embroidered  on  the  neckband  of  this 
person's  robe,  we  would  presume  that  he  was  called  after  the 
name  of  the  god  which  it  represents, — **  But  at  the  last  Daniel 
came  in  before  me,  whose  name  was  Belteshazzar,  according 
to  the  name  of  my  god,  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods."^  So  constant  and  unvarying  are  the  customs  of  the 
East! 

The  next  is  a  colossal  frieze — 5  ft.  9  in.  by  7  ft.  10  in.— 
representing  the  king  drinking  and  the  attendant  cup-bearer 
with  his  fiy-fiap.  The  king  wears  the  usual  truncated  cap, 
surmounted  by  the  cone,  and  surrounded  by  a  diadem  tied  by 
a  fillet,  the  ends  of  which  are  richly  embroidered  with  the 
winged  bull.  The  neck  of  his  robe  is  bordered  with  the 
winged  bull  and  antelopes,  separated  by  the  honeysuckle  ;  and 
round  the  sleeve  is  the  honeysuckle  and  pine-cone  ornament. 
He  has  two  daggers  in  his  girdle,  ear-rings,  and  rosette  brace- 
lets. In  his  left  hand  is  a  bow,  and  in  his  right  a  cup.  The 
eunuch  varies  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  been  already 
described ;  but  the  fiy-fiap,  and  the  animal's  head  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  are  beautifully  finished. 

The  fourth, — a  bearded  head,  with  a  rose-decorated  fillet. 
This  is  the  head  of  one  of  th^  magi,  or  priests,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  absence  of  roundness  in  the  features  and  the 
black  pigment  on  the  beard  and  eyebrows  being  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  other  figures — peculiarities  which  we  have 
already  remarked  in  analogous  figures  at  Khorsabad. 

1^0.  5  is  an  admirably  executed  head  of  the  king.  * 

No.  6.  A  head  and  shoulders  of  an  individual  of  the  sub- 
dued nations.  The  hands  are  in  that  position  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  describing  the  obelisk.  The  figure  wears  a 
turban  of  three  folds,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  ear-rings.  He 
has  a  short  beard,  and  apparently  woolly  hair,  A  few  lines  of 
cuneiform  have  been  cut  over  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

No.  7.  Portion  of  frieze  showing  the  winged  emblem  of 
the  divinity  in  front :  the  king  following — and  after  him  a 
winged  figure  with  three-homed  cap.    Bound  the  king's  neck 

1  Dan.  iv.  8, 
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are  auipeuded  myitic  emblema— the  moon,  two  etan,  and  the 
three-homed  cap. 
No.  8.  The  Jung,  1j!b  umbrella-bearer,  and  his  charioteer. 
The  next  Bculpturea  are  not  rilievi,  but  fragments  en  rends 
bottt.  Tbey  belong  to  one  of  those  winged  bulls  with  huiueu 
heads,  such  as  M.  Botta  discoreKd 
at  Khoraabiu].  On  the  head  is 
something  like  a  turban,  surround- 
ed by  an  ornament  in  imitation  of 
a  cord  or  rope.  The  eara  of  a  bull, 
end  but  one  pair  of  horns,  are  seen. 
The  beard  is  elaborately  curled  in 
the  prescribed  fashion.  The  coun- 
tenance will,  in  all  probability, 
prove  to  bo  Lhe  portmit  of  one  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  wboso 
e  names  Bawlinson  ia  stud  to  have 
.  *  deciphered.  The  other  fragment 
ia  the  head  and  neck  of  a  colossal 
human-headed  hull  ^vith  winga 
(fig.  176).  Both  of  these  frag- 
ments  are  in  a  much  harder  ma* 
ttrial  than  the  rilievi, — being  a 
compact  fiiuty  limeatone. 
'  There  were  also  several  slabs  of  inscription — one  a  cunei- 
form inscription  of  twenty-two  lines  (aee  Sec.  VI.)  eiquiaitely 
eharp  in  execution,  together  with  fragments  of  painted  bricks, 
which  formed  a  continuous  decoration  above  the  slubs  round 
many  of  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  palaces  of  Nimroud, 
and  other  inscribed  tiles  of  various  dimensiona.  Some  frag- 
ments of  bronze,  apparently  belonging  to  the  furniture  of  the 
palace— -terra- CO tta  vasea,  aome  of  which  are  glazed  with  a 
blue  vitrified  eubatance  resembling  that  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians — fragments  of  glaaa — three  engraved  cylinders,  or 
rolling  seals,  one  of  which  ia  of  transparent  glass — beads, 
amongst  which  is  an  Egyptian  ornament — a  bronze  Eail  with 
a  gilt  head — a  silver  ring — fragmente  of  ivory,  delicately 
carved,  some  being  gilt — two  amall  atatues,  in  bronze,  of  ataga 
"  a  sheep — and  seventeen  of  a  crouching  lion,  forming 
I  dimensions,  tiom  the  largeat  measuring 


a  series  of  i 
twelve  inches,  dowi 


to  the  amallest  of  one  inch  in  length. 
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;.  177).    Theae  statuea  of  animals  are  most  cnrioUB  and 


We  were  at  fiiat  at  a   loss 


evidently  important 
to  conjeoture  their  pur- 
pose, unless  they  were 
weights;  an  opinion 
which  we  hazarded 
partly  from  our  obser- 
vatioDB  upon  a  large  one 
in  the  French  coUeO' 
tdon  from  EborBabad, 
in  which  a  ring  is  at- 
tached to  the  hack,  ap- 
parently for  a  handle — 
which  is  differently 
supplied  in  the  case  of 
these  from  Nimrond — 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes  there  are 
representations  of  men  weighing  rings  of  gold,  the  weights 
having  like  these,  the  form  of  some  animal,  as  stags,  sheep, 
gazelles,  &c.  It  is  now  known  that  they  are  weights,  and 
have  their  respective  quantities  in  legible  characters  on  the 
.  back  of  each ;  there  can,'  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
larger  ones  were  likewise  used  to  secure  the  awnings  in  the 
courts  (see  page  244). 

Two  of  the  slabs,  about  18  inches  long  by  12  wide,  are  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  with  beautifully  cut  cuneetic  characters. 
The  inscription  is  the  same  in  both,  and  most  important  docu- 
ments are  they  for  the  study  of  the  language,  because  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words  can  be  precisely  ascertained  from  them, 
as  the  length  of  the  lines  varies  in  both  inscriptions.  A  very 
cnt^ory  examination  will  satisly  any  one  that  these  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right ;  for,  in  order  to  avoid  break- 
ing aword,  the  final  characters  are  carried  round  the  thickness 
of  tho  slab.  The  story  is  continued  on  the  other  face,  and 
is  read  by  turning  the  slab  over  as  we  do  law  documents,  and 
medals  or  coins,  so  that  what  was  the  lower  side  of  one  page 
becomes  the  upper  side  of  the  next. 

The  basaltic  sitting  statue,  from  KfUih  Shergbat,  and  the 
inscription,  need  no  special  description  here ;  but  in  addition 
to  these  are,  as  we  have  said,  many  painted  bricks — some  semi- 
cylindrical  in  form.    The  deugos  upon  tho  bricks  are  hand- 
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some,  containing  the  rosette  and  ornaments  which  we  have 
heen  in  the  habit  of  considering  Greek ;  but  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  of  these  fragments  are  the  written  and 
stamped  cuDeiform  writings.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  so 
near  an  approach  to  printing  as  was  made  by  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Egyptians,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  did  not 
sooner  produce  the  invention  of  modem  times ;  especially  when 
we  find  that  even  in  its  infant  state,  the  art  was  perfect  as  far 
as  it  went.  The  art  of  block-printing  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  China  at  this  early  period ;  and  may  there  have  been 
advanced  to  that  additional  grade,  namely,  the  transfer  of  the 
impression  to  paper,  beyond  which  limit  it  has  only  recently 
advanced  in  that  country.  Besides  the  letters,  another 
curious  and  interesting  impression  is  observable  on  one  of 
these  bricks:  it  is  that  of  the  footsteps  of  a  weazel,  which 
must  have  sported  over  the  recent  brick  before  it  had  left  the 
hand  of  the  fabricator.  The  little  animal  and  the  mighty  king 
have  stamped  the  record  of  their  existence  on  the  same  piece 
of  clay.* 

THE  obelise:. 

The  Nimroud  obelisk  is  6  feet  6  inches  in  height :  the  great- 
est width  at  top  1  foot  5|-  inches,  and  at  bottom  2  feet,  the 
width  at  the  sides  being  somewhat  less.  It  is  made  of  a 
very  defective  piece  of  black  marble,  traversed  obliquely 
throughout  its  length  by  a  broad  vein  of  whitish  heterogeneous 
matter.  The  bad  quality  of  the  marble  indicates  not  merely 
the  deficiency  of  good  and  suitable  material  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  an  extreme  paucity  of  resources  in  a  nation  appa- 
rently so  great ;  for  to  no  other  cause  can  we  attribute  the  use 
of  such  an  unsightly  and  bad  stone  for  the  purpose  of  a  monu- 
ment. We  have  formerly  pointed  out  that  these  sculptured 
remains  are  far  from  remarkable  for  artistic  beauty — and  this 
obelisk  forcibly  illustrates  our  observations;  for,  however 
interesting  as  a  historical  document,  as  a  work  of  mi  no  one 
can  .rate  it  highly ;  and  we  ourselves  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  place  it  on  a  par  with  any  Egyptian  obelisk — or  even  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  Eayoum,  which  bears  fully  as 
many  figures.     There  is  a  want  of  precision  in  the  Nimroud 

1  For  the  above  notices,  see  "  AthenaBum,"  Nos.  1025, 1027,  1098, 1099 ; 
likewise  *•  Illustrated  London  News." 
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apeoimeD,  shown  in  the  lines  inteoded  to  be  straight,  and  i 


Fig.lTB.— FBomviiw. 

the  Spaces  intended  to  be  equal ;  a  repetition  and  ffebleness  of 
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inventioiii  and  a  carelessness  of  execution  throughout  that  must 
ever  keep  it  low  in  the  scale  of  art.  The  form  of  this  monument 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  that  of  an  obelisk,  for  the  top  is 
Burmounted  by  three  steps,  and  it  is  far  from  square  in  plan. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part,  including  the  steps,  is  thickly 
inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters.  Each  side  is  then  di- 
vided into  five  compartments  of  sculpture,  with  cuneiform  cha- 
racters between  and  along  the  sides,  and  the  base  for  1  foot 
4  inches  in  height,  is  surrounded  by  entablatures  of  cuneiform, 
containing  twenty-three  lines. 

The  first  compartment  of  the  firont  (fig.  178)  represents  the 
great  king,  who,  holding  two  arrows  and  attended  by  his 
eunuch  and  bearded  domestic,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  re- 
ceives the  homage  of  a  newly- subjugated  province,  to  which 
the  person  standing  erect  before  him  is  constituted  governor. 
The  king  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  arrows  and 
a  bow,  as  insignia  of  ofiBce,  or  more  probably  using  divination 
in  the  appointment  of  the  new  governor.^  High  in  the  back- 
ground, between  the  great  king  and  the  satrap,  are  two  em- 
blems :  one  of  Baal ;  the  other  a  circle  surrounding  a  star ;  the 
emblems  being  the  same  as  those  which  occur  on  other  sculptures 
from  Nimroud,  and  near  the  figures  on  the  rocks  of  Kahr  el 
Kelb.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  emblems,  we  take  one 
to  be  a  contraction  for  that  figure  of  the  divinity  which  accom- 
panies the  king  to  battle  in  the  vaiious  rilievi ;  but  why  ac- 
companied by  the  globe — which  in  the  representation  of  the 
next  compartment  is  on  the  right  instead  of  on  the  left  side—' 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  unless  it  be  to  signify  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  tribute  was  so  vast  that  it  occupied  from  sunrise 
to  sunset ;  or  that  the  dominion  of  the  great  king  extended  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  second  compartment  comprises  the  same  number  of 
figures,  and  similarly  arranged,  excepting  that  the  eunuch 
behind  the  king  holds  an  umbrella,  and  that  in  the  place  of  his 
satrap  stands  the  cupbearer  with  his  fly-flap.  In  this  repre- 
sentation the  forms  of  the  cap  and  robe  of  the  person  kissing 
the  feet  of  the  king  are  more  distinctly  delineated,  and  furnish 
matter  for  consideration  in  describing  another  compai-tment  at 
the  back  of  the  obelisk. 

In  the  third  compartment  are  two  men,  each  leading  a  Bac- 
trian  camel.     The  men  wear  the  fillet  round  the  head  and  the 

^  Ezek.  xzL  21,  22. 
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short  tunic,  and  are  without  boots  and  sandals — the  dress  being 
that  of  a  people  with  whom  the  king  is  represented,  in  many  of 
the  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  to  be  at  war. 

The  fourth  compartment  exhibits  a  forest  in  a  mountainous 
country,  occupied  by  deer  and  wolves,  or  lions.  This  is  an 
episode  in  the  story  related  on  the  monument,  intimating  the 
vastness  of  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  which 
extended  not  only  over  populous  districts,  but  over  forests  and 
mountains  inhabited  solely  by  wild  beasts.  Thus  in  Daniel : 
"  And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine 
hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all."' 

The  fifth  and  last  compartment  on  this  side  of  the  obelisk 
represents  a  people  with  whom  we  have  made  acquaintance  in 
the  Hall  of  Judgment  at  Khorsabad,  and  of  whom  we  remarked 
that  they  resembled  in  costume  some  figures  we  had  seen  from 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  that  we  were  sure  represented  Jews. 
They  are  a  short-bearded  race,  wearing  long  robes  and  boots, 
and  a  remarkable  cap  like  a  bag,  the  end  of  which  is  made  to 
turn  back  instead  of  falling  towards  the  front  like  the  Phry- 
gian. In  this  particular  compartment  the  people  carry  wood 
or  bars  of  metal,  baskets  with  fruit,  bags  and  bundles ;  but  on 
others  the  tribute  oflfered  by  the  new  race — the  recent  conquest 
of  which  the  monument  appears  especially  to  commemorate — 
consists  likewise  of  camels,  fringed  cloths,  and  vases  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  In  evidence  of  the  conquest,  the  action  of 
the  figures  must  be  particularly  noted ;  the  prostrate  attitude 
in  the  firsb*  two  compartments,  and  of  those  wearing  the  same 
costume  who  head  the  tribute-bearers  in  subsequent  represent- 
ations, being  all  indicative  of  fear  or  respect  as  exhibited  in 
the  bended  back  and  knee,  which  as  they  advance  is  exchanged 
for  the  prostrate  posture  of  submission  and  homage  yet  com- 
mon in  the  countries  from  which  the  monument  is  brought. 
The  other  people,  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  as  contending 
with  the  king  in  battle,  bring  elephants,  monkeys,  and  ba- 
boons with  human  faces.  They  are  clad  in  short  tunics,  and 
wear  a  fillet  round  the  head,  but  are  barefooted. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  front  of  the  obelis^ 
and  gives  some  idea  of  the  people  shown  on  the  three  other  sides. 

The  first  compartment  on  the  left  side  (fig.  179)  contains 

I  Daniel,  ii.  38. 
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one  bearded  and  one  beardlees  figure,  apperently  b«longU)g  to 
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the  suite  of  the  eatrap  of  the  g^eat  kmg,  together  vith  a  groom. 
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in  the  vestments  of  the  newly-conquered  people,  holding  a 
richly  caparisoned  horse.  The  second  compartment  has  a  repe- 
tition of  the  bearded  and  beardless  figures,  ushering  in  three 
of  the  new  race,  the  first  of  whom  is  in  the  attitude  of  awe 
before  mentioned,  while  the  remaining  two  follow  with  tribute 
in  a  richly  ornamented  box  and  basket.  The  third  represents 
a  bull  decorated  for  the  sacrifice,  followed  by  a  straight-homed 
ox,  as  we  judge  from  the  cloven  hoof,  length  of  leg,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  horn  (not  a  rhinoceros,  as  has  been  surmised),  and 
an  animal  of  the  gazelle  class.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
animals  are  neither  led  nor  held,  and  that  the  bull,  the  alephf 
the  leader,  the  chief  of  his  class,  is  decorated  for  the  sacrifice 
— from  which  we  infer  that  they  do  not  appear  as  tribute,  but 
as  showing  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  king's  dominions— 
and  that  as  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  the  ani- 
mals intended  for  the  royal  table,  the  bull  is  decorated  accord- 
ingly. The  fourth  compartment  contains  four  figures  of  the 
race  wearing  the  fillet  round  the  head,  and  with  the  feet  bare. 
Two  carry  bundles,  and  the  two  behind  bear  a  piece  of  fringed 
cloth  slung  up6n  a  pole.  The  fifth  again  shows  the  bearded 
and  beardless  attendants,  and  three  of  the  people  wearing  the 
fillet,  with  boots  upon  their  feet.  The  first  is  in  the  attitude 
of  respect,  the  second  carries  a  bag,  the  third  a  basket.  The 
inscription  beneath  contains  twenty-seven  lines.  The  custom 
of  presenting  robes  as  a  mark  of  honour  may  be  traced  to  the 
remotest  antiquity  in  eastern  countries,  and  even  still  prevails. 
The  Median  habit  was  made  of  silk,  and  among  the  elder 
Greeks  it  was  only  another  name  for  a  silken  robe.  Herodotus 
mentions  that  Otanes,  a  Persian  prince,  himself  and  all  his 
posterity,  were  annually  presented  with  a  Median  habit.^  He 
also  states  that  the  Ethiopians,  who  border  on  Egypt,  and  a 
people  of  India,  "  once  in  every  three  years  present  to  the  king 
(Darius)  two  choenices  of  gold  unrefined,  two  hundred  blocks 
of  ebony,  twenty  large  elephants*  teeth,  and  five  Ethiopian 
youths.*'  The  Arabians  contributed  every  year  to  the  same 
monarch  frankincense  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents.  A 
Persian  present  is  fully  explained  in  the  Anabasis  (Book  I.) : 
it  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  gilt  bridle,  a  golden  collar,  brace- 
lets, and  a  sword  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  Media,  called  acinaces, 
besides  the  silken  vest. 

^  Tbalia,  Ixxxir 
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Tbe  &ist  compartment  on  the  back  of  the  obelisk  (fig.  180) 
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exhibits  two  cunels  of  tbe  Bactrian  race ;  the  first  led  by  one 
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of  the  newly-conqnered  people,  wearing  tbe  pecnliar  cap  and 


Fig.  ISl^rormTR  sidi. 
I,  but  short  mateod  of  long  robes ;  the  second  c 
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driven  by  one  in  a  similar  costume.  The  second  compartment 
contains  five  of  the  same  people,  clad  in  long  robes,  carrying 
bars  of  precious  woods,  vases,  wine-skins,  wine-cup,  and  a  long 
two-handled  basket,  empty.  The  third  compartment  shows 
an  elephant  and  two  bare-footed  men  wearing  a  fillet  and  short 
tunic :  each  man  is  leading  a  monkey,  the  hindmost  having 
likewise  a  small  monkey  on  his  shoulder.  The  fourth  com- 
partment represents  five  of  the  same  people,  with  long  robes 
and  bare  feet,  carrying  for  tribute,  baskets;  and  apparently 
pieces  of  cloth ;  bags,  probably  containing  gold  dust,  and  bars 
of  wood  or  metal.  The  fifth  compartment  contains  also  five  of 
the  same  people,  similarly  attired,  carrying  single-handled  and 
two-handled  baskets,  and  large  bundles.  The  lower  inscrip- 
tion on  this  side  contains  twenty-nine  lines. 

The  first  compartment  of  the  fourth  side  {^g.  181)  contains 
five  of  the  newly-conquered  people,  capped,  booted,  and  long- 
robed;  bearing,  as  tribute,  bars  of  metal  or  wood,  round 
bundles,  and  long  fiat  baskets  with  fruit.  The  second  com* 
partment  is  similar  to  the  last ;  but  the  men  carry  square 
bundles  and  bags,  like  wine-skins,  over  their  shoulders,  and 
baskets  in  their  hands — the  last  a  long  flat  basket,  containing 
fruit,  like  pines.  The  third  compartment  contains  two  men, 
without  cap  or  fillet,  barefooted,  and  clad  in  the  ;,short  tunic, 
guiding  two  human-headed  baboons,  chained.  The  fourth  has 
four  men  wearing  the  fillet  and  long  robes,  and  bearing  baskets, 
long  ^bundles  over  the  shoulder,  and  bars  of  wood.  The  fifth 
and  concluding  compartment  resembles  the  last — but  the  tribute 
consists  of  baskets,  sacks  like  the  former,  and  bundles.  The 
entablature  of  inscription  on  this  side  contains  thirty-eight  lines. 

This  completes  the  details  of  the  obelisk. 

"  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  began  Hoshea, 
the  son  Elah,  to  reign  in  Samaria  over  Israel  nine  years. 
Against  him  came  up  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria;  and 
Hoshea  became  his  servant,  and  gave  him  presents.  And  the 
King  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea ;  for  he  had  sent 
messengers  to  So,  King  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to 
the  King  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by  year ;  therefore 
the  King  of  Assyria  shut  him  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison.''^ 
The  illustrations  upon  the  obelisk,  and  the  subjects  on  the 
walls  of  Assyrian    palaces  (particularly  Khorsabad),  are  so 

}  2  Kings,  xvii.  1. 3.  6. 
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entirely  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  of  Shalmaneser  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  that  we  have, 
without  further  comment,  not  hesitated  to  insert  it. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  valuable  addition  to 
OUT  collection,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Mr.  Hector,  an  English  merchant  long  established  at 
Baghdad,  whose  antiquarian  knowledge  and  love  of  research 
induced  him  to  essay  some  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  M.  Botta's  rich  but  now  entirely  exhausted  mine.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  private  individual  to  succeed  in  such  tasks  as  Mr. 
Hector  had  undertaken ;  but  he  eventually  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  in  his  way,  and  was  rewarded  by  rescuing  these,  to 
us,  unique  remains,  as  all  the  other  specimens  from  Khorsabad 
(excepting  a  few  contributed  by  Bawlinson)  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  government.  The  importance  of  his  exertions 
will  be  justly  appreciated  by  all  who  know  that  without 
them  our  collection  of  these  historical  records  would  have 
been  deficient  in  some  essential  links  in  the  chain  of  re- 
search. 

As  EToon  as  Mr.  Hector  had  secured  and  packed  his  discoveries, 
he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Sheffield — a 
gentleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  intelligence  and  for  a 
patriotic  desire  to  secure  to  the  nation  any  relics  or  information 
of  value.  Acting  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  interest  enter- 
tained by  the  public  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Stirling  at  once 
proceeded  to  negotiate  the  sale  to  the  British  Museum ;  and 
the  trustees  finally  paid  him  400/.  for  the  curious  property 
intrusted  to  him.  The  particular  remains  now  under  notice 
consist  exclusively  of  isolated  figures ;  although  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  figures  form  portions  of  groups  and 
of  colossal  ranges  of  sculpture  similar  in  character  to  the 
smaller  friezes  &om  the  walls  at  Nimroud. 

The  most  important  of  these  remains  are  three  figures,  8  ft. 
11  in.  high.  The  first  is  that  of  the  king  wearing  the  trun- 
cated cone-like  cap,  richly  embellished;  with  the  small  cone 
quite  perfect  at  the  top,  and  the  two  long  embroidered  and  fringed 
fillets  depending  from  the  back  of  the  cap.  He  has  long  pen- 
dant ear  rings,  bracelets  with  richly  carved  rosettes,  and  upon 
his  arm  is  an  ornamented  armlet  lapping  over.  His  beard  is 
very  long,  and,  like  the  hair,  is  formally  curled.  His  under- 
dress,  embroidered  with  rosettes  in  square  compartments,  and 
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bordered  with  a  tasselled  fringe,  reaches  to  the  feet:  his 
mantle  is  decorated  with  rosettes,  dispersed  at  regular  inter- 
yals  over  the  whole  surface,  and  a  fringe,  with  an  embroidered 
heading,  borders  the  mantle.  He  has  sandals,  of  which  the 
heel-piece  is  painted  in  red  stripes.  His  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  hilt  of  Jiis  sword — the  two-lioned  scabbard  of  which 
appears  at  the  bafck ;  and.  his  right  hand  is  raised,  holding  a 
long  staff  or  sceptre.  •     -r 

The  next  figure  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  and 
tho  broken  parts  on  these  two  and  other  slabs  prove  that  they 
are  but  separated  portions  of  continuous  groups,  representing 
an  interview  between  the  great  king  and  the  Eab  Signeen,  the 
governor  of  some  province  of  the  vast  Assyrian  empire ;  his 
dress  bespeaking  an  important  functionary,  His  head  is 
uncovered,  the  hair  elaborately  curled,  and  the  beard  of  that 
length  and  prescribed  form  which  denote  a  personage  of  rank. 

This  latter  is  still  an  infallible  indication  of  rank ;  for  down 
to  so  late  as  1848,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
an  order  from  Constantinople  obliged  even  the  venerable  pacha 
himself  to  reduce  his  white  beard  to  a  hand's  breadth  below 
the  chin. 

There  are  also  indications  of  a  fillet  passing  round  the  head, 
the  two  long  embroidered  and  fringed  ends  of  which  hang  irom 
the  back ;  and  he  wears  highly-ornamented  pendant  ear 
rings,  a  richly-carved  armlet  lapping  over,  and  bracelets  with 
ten  strings  connected  by  a  rosette-shaped  clasp.  The  robe, 
which  reaches  to  his  instep,  is  highly  decorated,  and  has  a 
deep-knotted  fringe  with  an  embroidered  heading ;  over  the 
robe  is  worn,  suspended  from  the  neck  to  below  the  waist, 
a  broad  band  of  embroidery  like  that  on  the  robe,  from  the 
whole  of  which  falls  a  double  row  of  fur  or  fringe  reaching  to 
the  knee,  covering  the  entire  back  of  the  figure  from  the 
shoulder  downwards,  forming  also  a  covering  to  the  arm  to  a 
little  above  the  elbow.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure  is  up* 
raised ;  and  the  left  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  is 
thrust  into  the  band,  and  appears  under  and  behind  the  surcoat. 

The  third  figure  of  the  same  dimensions  is  beardless, — the 
face  is  full  and  the  hair  formally  curled  in  six  rows,  in  the 
same  fashion  as  all  the  other  beardless  figures.  The  details  of 
the  costume  are  precisely  like  the  last — excepting  that  the  robe 
is  without  embroidery,  that  the  armlet  wraps  twice  round  the 
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arm,  and  instead  of  being  carved  all  over,  is  only  decorated  at 
each  end ;  and  that  the  bracelets  consist  of  four  rings  con- 
nected by  rosettes.  The  feet  are  much  mutilated,  yet  there 
remains  an  indication  of  the  sandal.  The  right  hand  of  this 
figure  is  clasped  in  the  left,  in  the  conventional  attitude  of 
respect,  which  would  suggest  that  the  person  stands  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  superior  rank,  and  therefore  that  it  belongs 
to  a  group  of  figures.  Of  this  we  are  unequivocally  assured, 
also  by  a  portion  of  a  fringed  garment,  and  part  of  the  scab- 
bard of  a  sword  represented  on  the  same  slab  before  the  figure. 

The  figures  which  we  shall  next  describe  are  3  ft.  3  in.  in 
height,  two  of  them  apparentiy  representing  priests.  In  the 
first,  the  hair  and  long  beard  are  elaborately  curled ;  around 
the  head  is  a  chaplet  of  twisted  cords  and  rosettes,  tied  at  the 
back  where  the  tassel  is  visible,  together  with  the  large  tassel 
under  the  hair.  He  wears  long  ear  rings,  overlapping  armlets 
wrapped  twice  round  the  arm,  and  bracelets  with  three  rings 
and  rosette  clasps.  The  right  hand  is  open,  and  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  and  the  left  is  slightly  extended,  holding 
a  plant,  with  three  branches,  either  a  mystic  emblem  or  an 
offering.  The  figure  is  clothed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  em- 
broidery and  tasselled  Mnge,  with  two  cords  and  tassels  de- 
pending from  the  waist;  a  long  robe  with  a  simple  fringe ;  and 
passing  under  the  right  arm  and  over  the  left  shoulder,  is  a  deep 
fur  or  fringe  headed  by  embroidery,  the  whole  similar  to  the 
peculiar  article  of  costume  described  in  the  second  colossal 
figure.  The  feet  are  broken  off.  This  figure  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Xhorsabad  permits  us 
to  define  as  one  of  the  priests  sculptured  on  the  recess  formed 
by  the  projection  of  the  bulls  at  the  central  entrances,  or  as 
belonging  to  the  divining  chamber  No.  ix.  Plan  of  Khorsabad. 

The  second  priest-like  figure  resembles  the  last  in  all  parti- 
culars, excepting  that  the  short  tunic  is  without  fringe,  whilst 
the  upper  robe  is  embroidered  above  the  fringe ;  that  the  brace- 
lets are  simple  rings ;  and  that  the  feet  are  perfect,  and  with- 
out sandals.  In  both  these  slabs  a  perforation  has  been  effected 
near  the  upraised  hands. 

The  third  figure  is  attired  in  a  long  tunic,  with  embroidered 
and  scalloped  fringe,  the  upper  dress  being  open  in  the  front ; 
the  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  beard  is  short  and  crisply 
curled.    The  left  hand  is  raised,  and  holds  a  sack,  which  the 
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right  hand  Bnpporto  at  the  hack.  We  are  also  enabled  to 
assert  that  tbis  person  repreeente  a  tribute-bearer  from  the 
same  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Assyria  as  those 
peisons  wo  first  became  acqasmted  with  in  the  Court  of  Aa- 
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Rpmbly,  and  subsequently  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Fafi.qage 
which  connects  the  Court  of  Assembly  with  the  King's  Court,' 
This  figure,  from  its  diminutiveness,  must  have  belonged  to 
an  apartment  in  some  part  of  the  palace  wljere  the  sculpture 
See  plim,  £1ioiBabad. 
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was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  line  of  illustration  by  a 
band  of  inscription. 

The  fourth  figure  has  likewise  the  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
confined  by  an  embellished  fillet ;  and  the  short  curled  beard. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  bow,  and  in  his  right  two  arrows ; 
while  his  quiver  is  slung  behind,  and  his  sword  is  by  his  side. 
His  fringed  and  peculiarly  ornamented  tunic  reaches  only  mid- 
way down  the  thigh.  This  is  a  representation  of  a  person  from 
some  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  great  king,  one  of  the 
people  whom  we  have  met  with  as  his  allies  in  some  of  the 
battles  on  the  walls  of  Xhorsabad. 

The  remaining  sculptures  are  all  detached  fragments,  as.  fol- 
low : — Two  colossal  horses*  heads  richly  caprisoned  in  highly- 
decorated  head-trappings,  the  parts  of  which  resemble  those 
at  present  in  use  in  the  East  (fig.  182).  A  hand  is  seen  hold- 
ing the  horses  ;  but  ho  other  part  of  the  figure  remains.  This, 
we  presume,  is  a  fragment  of  a  similar  group  to  that  now  in 
the  Louvre ;  though  in  the  specimen  before  us  there  are  only 
two  horses,  while  in  that  of  the  Ijouvre  there  are  four.  In 
this  particular  they  both  difi^er  from  the  sculptures  formerly 
described, — the  number  of  horses  in  each  chariot  being  inva- 
riably three. 

Two  fragments  of  horses'  heads  similarly  decorated  but  of 
smaller  dimensions, 

A  fragment  containing  two  human  feet  and  the  fetlock  of 
a  horse.  The  foot  of  the  horse  with  a  portion  of  the  tail  are 
in  front;  and  immediately  behind  is  a  human  foot,  with  a 
part  of  the  fringed  and  embroidered  robe  above  it.  The  second 
foot,  which  has  a  singular  fringed  garment  above,  belongs  to  a 
distinct  figure.  Three  rows  of  cuneiform  characters  in  a  very 
perfect  state  form  the  base  of  this  fragment.  Fragments  with 
horses'  hoofs  and  cuneiform  characters,  all  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  procession,  of  tribute-bearers  headed  by  the  chiefs  of 
provinces,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Passage  Chamber  (x)  Khor- 
sabad.  A  few  detached  and  unconnected  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tion :  two  hands  and  arms  with  rosette-clasped  bracelets,  one 
being  of  colossal  size ;  the  point  of  a  scabbard  decorated  with 
the  two  lions ;  and  the  following  heads,  complete  the  present 
list : — 

A  colossal  human  head,  with  a  turban,  represented  by  folds 
laid  close  round  the  head,  or  perhaps  leather  cap  (fig.  183) ;  a 
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row  of  earls  appean  from  underneath  the  turban  at  the  back, 
and  the  beard  is  ghoit  and  formally  curled, — This  Ie  the  head 
of  one  of  thoae  coIoBSEd  fignree  ve  were  first  introduced  to  iu 
the  Court  of  AMembly— whom  we  afterwards  met  in  the 
Chamber  of  Audience  at  Khoraabad — again  in  the  scene  re- 
presenting  the  transport  of  timber,  and  which,  from  the  latter 
oiicumstanoe,  we  hare  conjectured  may  be  a  Tynan. 


Fig.  va^-XLTm  or ' 


Three  heads  of  smaller  size,  the  details  of  which  are  like 
the  lest.  In  one,  however,  the  shoulder  indicates  that  the  left 
arm  is  raised ;  and  in  another,  the  thumb  and  palm  of  the 
hand  are  visible  apOE  the  right  shoulder. 

Six  heads,  uncovered,  the  hair  arranged  in  ur  formal  rows 
of  curb  at  the  back  (see  fig.  184).  The  faces  are  very  full, 
and  quite  beardless-  In  five  of  the  heads  Ute  three-lobed  ear- 
ring is  shown ;  whilst  in  the  sixth  it  is  the  long  pendant.   In 
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one,  ihe  neck  of  the  robe  is  embToidered ;  on  another,  em- 
broidery tB  visible  npon  the  ahoalder ;  and  on  a  third,  an 
ornament  like  a  chain  of  metal  plates  appears  over  the  shoulder. 
The  remains  of  eolouricg- matter  can  be  seen  upon  almost  all 
these  heads. — Knally,  two  einaller  heads  with  chaplets,  ap- 
parently belonging  to  prieato ;  and  part  of  a  bead  with  a  short 
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AH  the  heads  above  enumerated  except  those  of  the  beard 
leas  figures,  differ  from  those  of  the  attendants  of  the  great 
king,  and  from  those  who  defend  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered 
cities  in  the  bas-reliefs  from  Kimroud,  in  tie  form  of  the  head- 
gear, and  also  in  the  fashion  of  the  hair  and  beard.  We  are 
now  able  to  pronounce,  with  a  probability  almost  amoanting  to 
certainty,  that  they  represent  heads  of  that  people  of  Bidon 
and  Tyre,  or  the  eoaat  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were  expert 
in  the  arts,  as  Homer  informs  as,  and  as  we  also  learn  from 
the  nature  of  their  tribute  exhibited  in  these  sculptures. 

There  now  only  remain  to  be  notioed  the  soulpturee  for 
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warded  to  this  country  from  Khorsabad^  and  l^imrond,  and  by 
our  diligent  and  inde£Gitigable  countryman,  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linaon.     Of  these  the  most  important  in  size  are — 

Two  statues  of  Nebo,  dedicated  by  Phulakh  II.  (Pul)  and 
bis  queen,  Sammuramit^  from  the  South-£ast  edifice,  Nim- 
roud.  They  are  of  coarse  lime-stone,  and  most  rude  in 
execution.  From  Ehorsabad,  two  human-headed  and  winged 
bulls,  15  ft.  in  height.  They  wear  the  high  cap  surmounted 
by  feathers  and  surrounded  by  rosettes,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects are  so  identical  with  those  described,  pages  251,  801, 
that  farther  details  here  are  quite  unnecessary. 

Nos.  3  and  4  of  this  collection  are  colossal  figures  of  a 
winged  man  or  divinity.  They  are  in  higher  relief  than  the 
sculptures  we  have  hitherto  seen,  and  of  larger  dimensions, 
being  1 3  ft.  in  height.  The  head  of  both  these  figures  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator ;  but  they  otherwise  resemble  in  position 
all  the  winged  figures  previously  noticed,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  the  &.cone,  and  in  the  left  the  square  basket.  The 
dress  is  also  like  those  we  have  formerly  described,  consisting 
of  the  egg-shaped  two-homed  cap,  the  short-fringed  tunic, 
and  the  long-fiirred  mantle.^  The  alabaster  employed  is  of  a 
mottled  kind,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  material  of  the 
other  sculptures.  In  point  of  style  these  figures  are  inferior  to 
the  other  works  of  art  from  the  same  place ;  the  hands  are  large, 
the  wrists  thicker  than  the  ankles,  and  the  legs  feeble  for  tiie 
upper  part  of  the  figure.  Both  these  figures  must  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  rain,  for  the  whole  surface  is  corroded, 
and  the  features  are  water- worn  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

No.  5  (fig.  185)  is  a  very  interesting  frieze  in  basalt,  and 
which  we  therefore  conclude  to  have  formed  part  of  the  deco- 
ration of  the  building  M.  Botta  has  designated  **  the  temple  ** 
(see  page  236) ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  which  he  did  not  find 
any  sculptures,  excepting  a  representation  of  two  divinities 
before  the  symbolic  tree.  The  subject  before  us  is  nearly 
identical  with  fig.  77.  It  represents  a  eunuch  in  a  forest 
shooting  birds,  and  a  forester  attending,  carrying  a  bow  and 
several  arrows;  while  a  second  forester  has  a  hare  in  one 
hand,  and  holds  with  the  other  a  gazelle  over  his  shoulders. 

In  reviewing  and  comparing  the  palaces  of  Khorsabad  and 
Nimroud,  the  general  features  which  are  common  to  both,  and 
1  See  **  lUoatrated  London  KewB,"  Bee  28,  1850. 
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the  charactenebes  which  are  peculiar  to  each  forcibly  preaeiit 
themselves  for  obierration  The  leadiog  pnnciples  of  con- 
etructioii  Buch  as  the  elevated  Buhetructure  thick  walla,  buc 


tesaiye  long  and  narrow  chambers,  the  courts,  and  the  mode 
of  decoration,  seem  to  have  been  eo  nearly  alike  in  both  edi- 
fices, BB  to  indicate  that  the  aame  principles  were  in  force,  and 
that  the  eame  mleB  of  coDstruction  prevailed  ;  but  when  we 
turn  to  examine  the  sculptures  in  detail,  and  tlieir  arrange- 
ment upon  the  walls,  we  at  once  perceive  the  most  distinctly 
different  features.  In  the  example  at  Ehorsabad,  the  palace 
was  built  according  t«  a  regular  and  well-devised  plan,  of 
which  the  sculptured  decorations  formed  an  integral  part ; 
whereas,  in  the  palace  at  Nimroad,  although  the  plan  of  the 
chambers  and  courts  is  evidently  according  to  preconceived 
designs,  the  sculptures  generally  have  the  appearance  of  being 
adventitious  adjuncts,  probably  brought  from  other  palaces,  and 
adapted  to  the  walla  where  they  were  found.  Again,  in  the  first- 
named  building,  the  character  of  the  illustrations  is  chiefly  regal 
and  historioai, — the  divinities  which  are  represented  being 
introduced  only  as  guardians  of  entrances,  and  not  in  direct 
attendance  upon,  or  ministering  to,  the  king.  At  ITimroud, 
aa2 
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on  the  contrary,  the  historical  subjects  bear  buj;  a  compara- 
tively  small  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls,  and,  even  when 
seen,  are  rarely  found  in  consecutiye  order,  while  the  king  is 
almost  invariably  represented  in  conjunction  with  a  diyinity. 
In  some  cases  the  divinities  are  ministering  to  him  ;  in  others, 
he  is  in  the  act  of  adoration ;  and  in  others  he  is  accompanied 
to  the  battle-field,  or  in  victory,  by  the  symbol  of  his  go4. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is,  that  entire  chambers  at 
Nimroud  are  especially  dedicated  to  particular  divinities,  or  to 
representations  of  the  king  attended  by  divinities ;  while  at 
Khorsabad  there  are  no  analogous  chambers  or  representations. 
At  Kimroud,  the  symbol,  which  we  have  designated  Baal,  is 
repeated  in  every  historical  subject  where  the  king  appears ; 
but  at  Khorsabad  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  this  symbol. 

At  ITimroud  we  have  the  beardless  divinity  with  four  wings, 
and  the  figures  of  deified  men ;  the  Griffon,  and  Bagon ;  while 
at  Khorsabad  none  of  these  divinities  appear ;  but  we  have,  in 
their  stead,  the  four- winged  figure  we  have  named  Ilus,  occu- 
pying prominent  positions,  and  the  representations  of  Kimrod. 

At  Mmroud  we  have  seen  the  king  divining,  both  by  cup 
and  aitows ;  but  at  Khorsabad  there  is  not  one  subject  indi- 
cative of  divination. 

At  !N'imroud,  trained  birds  of  prey  accompany  the  king,  and 
hover  over  every  battle-field ;  but  at  Khorsabad,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  battle-scenes,  not  a  single  example  of  the 
bird  is  exhibited. 

At  Mmroud,  the  king  is  frequently  seen  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing; but  at  Khorsabad  he  is  never  seen,  otherwise  than  in 
battle;  in  the  acts  of  walking,  conference,  and  judgment;  or 
iu  receiving  homage  and  tribute. 

At  Khorsabad,  the  principal  wars  of  the  king  seem  to  be 
with  the  pastoral  people  clothed  in  skins ;  but  at  I^imroud  these 
people  are  never  seen ;  and  the  contention  appears  invariably 
to  be  with  the  people  who  wear  the  fillet  upon  the  head. 

At  !N'imroud,  the  tribute  or  spoil  laid  before  the  king  is 
always  accompanied  by  captives,  or  by  people  in  attitudes  be- 
speaking penitence  and  earnest  entreaties  for  mercy ;  on  the 
other  hand,  at  Khorsabad,  the  numerous  processions,  carrying 
tribute,  suggest  the  idea  that  the  ofierings  are  voluntary  gifts 
of  regular  vassals,  presented  by  the  governors  of  the  respective 
provinces,  acknowledging  the  rule  of  the  great  king« 
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At  Nimroud  we  find  the  sculptures  traversed  by  numerous 
lines  of  inscription,  without  any  regard  to  the  figures  origin- 
ally represented  on  the  slabs ;  but  at  Khorsabad  there  are  no 
examples  of  similar  obliterative  inscriptions. 

At  ITimroud  we  have  seen  a  peculiarity  in  the  chariots,  the 
intention  of  which  is  not  clearly  understood,  namely,  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  pole,  which  seems  to  resemble  the  embroidered . 
hanging, — and  sometimes  padded  separation,  between  the 
horses  and  bullocks  in  the  modem  cars  of  India ;  but  at  Xhor- 
sabad  this  appendage  is  never  shown,  the  chariots  being  in  all 
respects  more  simple,  and  less  decorated. 

Finally,  the  very  marked  differences  in  the  styles  of  art 
which  the  sculptures  manifest,  must  strike  every  observer.  At 
Xhorsabad,  the  style  is  broad,  simple,  and  flowing,  the  minor 
details  being  always  subservient  to  the  more  important  features 
which  the  artist  desired  to  present  to  the  spectator ;  at  l^imroud, 
on  the  contrary,  almost  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  minute 
delineation  of  the  forms  witjiin  the  contour  of  the  figure, — ^as, 
for  example,  the  affectation  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the 
multiplication  of  lines,  particularly  about  the  knee-joint. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going analysis  are,  that  though  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  two  palaces  bear  the  stamp  of  national 
peculiarity,  yet  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  nation  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  and  that  these  periods  were  sufficiently  distant 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  new  customs  and  innovations 
Buch  as  we  have  shown.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  deter- 
mined, to  which  the  priority  of  antiquity  is  due  :  and,  to  this 
end,  we  venture  to  submit  the  following  observations,. derived 
from  our  readings  of  the  sculptures  themselves,  and  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  interpretations  of  the  cuneatic  inscriptions. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  well -devised  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  sculptures  at  Xhorsabad,  as  contrasted  with  the 
irregularity  and  nature  of  the  illustrations  found  upon  the 
walk  at  ^imroud.  At  Ehorsabad  we  are  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  a  deliberate  and  mature  design  was  me- 
thodically accomplished,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan* 
At  Nimroud,  all  that  we  see  indicates  haste, — the  general  plan 
being  imitated  from  existing  examples,  and  being,  apparently, 
carried  out  with  the  materials  which  had  adorned  previous 
structures.    Thus,  we  find  only  some  of  the  subjects  placed 
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in  consecutive  order ;  some,  one  above  the  other ;  and  others 
breaking  off  abruptly — a  new  subject  commencing,  without 
any  connection  wiUi  the  last.  In  one  instance  the  double  line 
of  illustration  commences  in  the  angle  of  the  room,  and,  after 
continuing  for  some  distance,  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  suc« 
cession  of  colossal  slabs ;  and,  again,  colossal  slabs  are  awk- 
wardly placed  in  comers,  regardless  of  architectural  effect,  as 
if  the  builders  had  been  obliged  to  conclude  their  work  with 
undue  rapidity,  and  had  taken  the  first  materials  that  pre* 
sented  themselves.  In  support  of  these  views  of  the  hurried 
erection  of  the  structure,  and  of  the  employment  of  the  ma« 
terials  belonging  to  a  previous  building,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Layard,  that  he  found  in  one  part  of  ti^e  ruins  several  slabs 
which  were  evidently  in  process^  of  removal  from  one  place 
to  another;  thus  indicating  not  only  that  the  palace  was  in 
actual  progress,  and  being  hastily  constructed  out  of  the  ruins 
of  an  earlier  and  larger  building,  but  that  the  work  was  ab* 
ruptly  arrested  before  completion :  from  both  of  which  circum- 
stances it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Palace  of  Nimroud  dates 
subsequently  to  that  of  Khorsabad,  which  was  finished  prior 
to  the  period  of  its  destruction. 

Another  important  evidence  in  fovonr  of  the  superior  an^* 
tiquity  of  the  Khorsabad  palace  is  the  absence  of  the  inscrip- 
tion running  across  the  sculptures,  which  we  have  remarked 
at  Nimroud.  At  Khorsabad  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  inscriptions,  religious  and  historical.  To  the 
first  class  is  to  be  atbibuted  those  inscriptions  on  the  back  of 
slabs,  and  those  impressed  on  the  bricbi  forming  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  courts,  and  cut  on  the  kiln-burnt  bricks  of  the 
walls ;  as  well  as  the  four  inscriptions  on  the  bulls,  which 
were  apparentiy  continuous  portions  of  the  same  text  repeated 
on  each  bull,  and  found  more  or  less  alHridged  on  the  paving 
slabs  at  the  entrances.  To  the  second  class  belong  those  on 
the  walls  of  the  chambers,  generally  forming  a  long  band  se- 
parating the  two  ranges  of  bas-reliefs ;  and  those  engraved 
on  the  dresses  of  certain  personages,  over  the  heads  of  cap- 
tives, and  upon  the  walls  of  the  cities.  These  are  all  noto- 
riously historical,  for  the  texts  vary  with  the  subjects  reprs- 
sented  in  the  reliefe,  and  evidently  relate  to  them ;  but  instead 
of  being  placed  so  as  to  obliterate  any  part  of  the  sculpture, 
when  an  inscription  is  seen  upon  a  figure  it  is  invariably  upon 
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a  plain  part  of  the  dreBs,  and  bordered  by  a  line,  the  whole 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  label  containing  tiie  name  of 
the  person,  or  the  sentence  he  is  uttering. 

At  Mmroudy  the  inscriptions  which  appear  are,  possibly, 
also  religions  and  historical.  Those  of  a  religious  character 
occupy  positions  at  the  entrances,  upon  the  bulls,  and  in  the 
pavement,  as  in  the  example  at  Xhorsabad ;  but  here  the  re- 
semblance ceases.  We  do  not  find  one  single  inscription  upon 
any  representations  of  buildings,  nor  on  any  special  figure ; 
but  instead  of  these  we  have  numerous  lines  of  cuneatic  run- 
ning across  the  centre  of  the  large  friezes,  without  any  respect 
for  the  subject  underneath.  Hence  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured that  he  who  buUt  the  palace  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
former  one,  did  not  scruple  to  appropriate  the  sculptures  to 
himself,  and  to  obliterate  the  monuments  of  his  pi^ecessor 
by  the  record  of  his  own  exploits ;  and  if  we  consider  these 
evidences,  in  conjunction  with  the  different  styles  of  art  of 
tiie  respective  structures,  it  follows  almost  indisputably  that 
the  Palace  of  Nimroud  is  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of 
Xhorsabad. 

A  third  evidence  we  would  deduce  from  the  representations 
at  both  palaces,  of  the  processions  bearing  tribute.  At  Xhor- 
sabad ^e  offerings  are  the  voluntary  tribute  of  vassals  from 
the  very  extremities  of  the  empire,  which  extends  even  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  showing  that  at  that  time  the 
empire  of  Assyria  Proper  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power; 
whereas  at  Nimroud,  the  apparently  forced  tribute  would  seem 
to  be  rendered  by  revolted  subjects,  at  least  there  are  no  extant 
j^rocessions  of  voluntary  tribute-bearers,  like  those  so  frequently 
seen  at  Khorsabad. 

To  descend  to  more  minute  particulars,  derived  from  the 
customs  which  are  exclusively  exhibited  in  the  Nimroud  sculp- 
ttures,  we  will  first  instance  the  trained  birds  of  prey,  a  custom 
probably  imported  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
conquered  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  which  continued  to 
prevail  in  Persia  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
practice  of  training  animals  for  the  chase  and  battle-field  has 
existed  in  various  countries  from  the  earliest  times,  and  his* 
tory  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  Romans,  Gbiuls,  and 
others,  had  animals  especially  trained  for  those  purposes.  The 
presence  of  the  bird,  therefore^  at  Nimroud  is  another  testi- 
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mony  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  Khorsabad,  as 
obviously  the  custom  did  not  prevail  at  the  time  the  sculp- 
tures found  there  were  executed. 

Another  innovation  apparent  at  Nimroud,  is  the  alteration 
of  the  chariot,  probably  copied  from  some  other  country.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  book  vi.),  that  Cyrus  built  cha- 
riots of  a  new  form,  having  found  great  inconveniences  in  the 
old  ones,  the  fashion  of  wMch  came  from  Troy,  and  had  con- 
tinued in  use  till  that  time  throughout  all  Asia ;  and  we  may 
easily  surmise  that  the  walls  at  Nimroud  supply  examples  of 
the  Trojan,  the  intermediate  stage  between  those  portrayed  at 
Ehorsabad  and  those  introduced  by  Cyrus. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  fdl  the  characteristics  pe- 
culiar to  Nimroud,  are  the  divinities  seen  upon  the  walls,  and 
the  evidence  thus  a£fbrded  of  the  introduction  of  new  gods,  and 
of  hero*  or  demon-worship.  In  the  very  earliest  stages  of  society 
the  worship  of  mankind  was  pure  and  simple;  but  as  the 
people  spread  over  the  earth,  and  became  more  corrupt,  this 
primitive  worship  of  the  Deity  gradually  gave  place -to  types 
and  symbols  more  within  the  comprehension  of  the  degenerate 
race.  The  learned  Dr.  Faber  has  supposed  that  the  cherubim 
were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  prior  to  the  deluge, 
and  presumes  from  this  that  when  idolatry  sprang  up,  the 
demon-gods  would  be  worshipped  by  the  same  emblems  that 
had  been  already  consecrated  to  the  true  God.  The  uniform 
veneration  of  the  world  for  the  bull,  lion,  eagle,  and  man,  he 
thinks,  perfectly  accords  with  the  presumption  that  the  com- 
mon 'origin  can  only  be  found  in  a  period  when  all  mankind 
formed  one  society.  The  inspired  writers  inform  us,  that,  when 
the  Jews  departed  from  the  worship  of  the  true  Gk)d,  they 
adored  partly  the  host  of  heaven,  and  partly  certain  beings, 
called,  in  the  !N'ew  Testament,  Demonia,  and,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Baalim,  or  Siddim ;  these  demonia  being  the  same  as 
hero-gods,  or  the  souls  of  eminent  benefactors  to  ipankind. 

When  we  turn  to  Ehorsabad^  we  find  that  the  only  gods 
represented  on  the  walls  are  the  human-headed  eagle- winged 
bulls,  which  we  regard  as  cherubic  animals;  the  Ilus,  or 
Cronus ;  the  divinity  with  two  wings ;  and  an  eagle-headed 
divinity,  who,  from  his  dress  and  the  situations  where  he  is 
found,  would  seem  to  be  of  inferior  importance.  Hence,  from 
these  few,  simple,  and  generally  noble  symbols  of  the  Divinity, 
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we  may  infer  that,  at  the  time  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad  was 
built,  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  comparatively  pure. 
On  directing  our  attention,  however,  to  the  walls  of  IN'imroud, 
we  at  once  perceive  degeneracy  in  the  system  of  religion,  irom 
the  increased  number  of  divinities,  and  from  the  evident  ma- 
nifestations of  dei£ed  mortals,  or  hero-worship. 

We  have  first,  the  divinities  common  to  both  palaces ; 
namely,  the  Cherubic  animal,  combining  the  man,  the  eagle 
and  the  bull ;  the  Hus ;  the  divinity  with  two  wings ;  and 
the  eagle-headed  divinity.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  Cherubic 
animal,  combining  the  man  and  the  eagle  with  the  lion  ;  we  have 
the  Griffon,  the  supposed  spirit  of  evil ;  and  there  is  also  the 
four-winged  beardless  divinity,  nowhere  visible  at  Ehorsabad  ; 
which  we,  therefore,  may  suppose  to  be  of  more  recent  origin. 

"We  have  a  figure  of  Bagon,  which,  though  represented  in  a 
subject  piece,  is  nowhere  shown  at  Khorsabad  as  an  Assyrian 
divinity. 

We  have  then  the  winged  figures,  which  we  consider  to  be 
deified  mortals  from  their  wearing  the  head-dress,  and  bear- 
ing the  insignia  of  the  magi ;  the  absence  of  which  figures 
from  the  friezes  at  Khorsabad,  we  take  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  those  sculptures. 

We  next  perceive  that  the  eagle-headed  divinity,  so  unimpor- 
tant at  Khorsabad,  has  become  a  leading  and  predominant 
divinity  at  Nimroud. 

Finedly,  we  have  the  feathered  symbol  always  accompanying 
the  king  in  war  and  triumph ;  and  as  we  likewise  find  this 
particular  divinity  prevailing  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures 
after  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  empire  had  become  absorbed 
in  that  of  Persia,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  I^imroud, 
which  has  the  emblem,  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between 
Eliorsabad  and  Persepolis,  and  consequently  farther  confirms 
our  view  that  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad  is  more  ancient  than 
that  of  I^imroud. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  minutely  into  the  detail 
of  these  interesting  sculptures,  from  the  important  light  they 
throw  upon  our  previous  historical  records ;  for,  although  they 
can  in  no  way  be  available  for  their  beauty  as  works  of  art, 
the  high  state  of  civilisation  which  they  manifest  as  regards 
the  ornamental  and  useful  sciences  will  at  once  be  appreciated 
by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  observer. 
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It  baa  alreadj  been  mentioned  (p.  11)  that  U.  Botta  com- 
meooed  reseekrohes  in  the  mound  of  Eonyniijik  in  1842,  and 
that,  meetiDK  viUi  little  sucoeis,  he  abandoned  hie  ezcavationB 
in  the  following  year. 

Undeterred  hy  the  failure  of  Botta,  Layard,  in  1846,  opened 
some  tzcnches  in  the  Bouthem  &oe  of  the  moond,  but,  at  that 
time,  without  any  important  retults.  At  a  Bubseqnent  period, 
he  made  some  enquiriea  respecting  the  bas-relief  described  by 
Bich,  and  the  spot  where  it  waa  discorered  hariug  been  pointed 
out  to  him  in  the  n<»ihem  group  of  ruins,  he  opened  trencfara, 
but  not  finding  any  traces  of  Bculptores,  discontinued  hia 
operations. 

Upon  completing  bis  labours  atlfimrond  in  1847,  Layard 
determined  on  making  some  &rtlier  reBeantbes  at  Eonyunjlk. 
He  commenced  at  the  south-western  corner,  and  not  only  dis- 
oorered  the  remains  of  a  palace,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  but,  within  the  short  space  of  a  month,  had  ezplarodnine 
of  its  chambers.  All  the  chambers  were  long  and  narrow,  and 
tbe  walls  lined  with  bas-reliefe  of  la^er  size  than  most  of 
those  he  had  found  at  Nimroud.  The  dabs  were  not  divided 
by  bands  of  inscription,  but  were  cohered  witlk  flguzea  scattered 
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promiBCUonsly  over  the  entire  surface,  all  the  details  being 
very  carefully  and  delicately  executed.  The  winged  human- 
headed  bulls  at  the  entrances  resembled  those  found  at  Xhor- 
sabad  and  Persepolis  in  the  forms  of  the  head-dress,  and  fea- 
thered cap  ;  and  the  costumes  of  the  figures  in  general  were 
also  like  those  found  at  Khorsabad.  The  period  of  the  palace 
was  conjectured  to  be  between  those  of  Xhorsabad  and  !N'im- 
roud.  After  Mr.  Layard  had  left  Mosul,  Mr.  Boss  continued 
the  excavations,  and  discovered  several  additional  bas-reliefs — 
an  entrance,  which  had  been  formed  of  four  sphinxes,  and  a 
very  large  square  slab,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  a  dais  or 
altar,  like  that  found  at  !N'imroud. 

Mr.  Eoss  having  been  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  tl^e  Bri- 
tish Museum  to  carry  on  the  excavations,  after  experiments  in 
various  parts  of  the  mound,  eventually  abandoned  the  palace 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  employed  his  workmen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mound.  Here  he  found  a  chamber  lined 
with  sculptured  slabs,  divided,  like  those  of  Xhorsabad  and 
Kimroud,  by  bands  of  inscription.  He  also  found,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mound,  a  monument  about  three  feet  high,  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  containing  a  figure  with  a  long  cuneiform  inscription, 
and  above  it  various  sacred  emblems  (see  Chronological  tablets, 
pp.  332,  333,  Fig.  174).  When  discovered,  it  was  supported 
by  brickwork,  and  near  it  was  a  sarcophagus  in  baked  clay. 

On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Eoss  from  Mosul,  the  excavations 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bassam,  the  English 
consul,  with  power  to  employ  a  small  body  of  men,  so  as  not 
to  entirely  abandon  possession  of  the  spot. 

When  Mr.  Layard  revisited  Kouyunjik  in  1849,  there  were 
no  vestiges  of  the  sculptured  walls  discovered  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  more  recent  trenches,  however,  dug  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Eoss,  were  still  open ;  and  the  work- 
men employed  by  direction  of  the  British  Museum  had  run 
tunnels  along  the  walls  within  the  mound,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  clearing  away  the  soil,  which  had  accumulated  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet  above  the  ruins.  Under  the  direction  of  Layard,  the 
excavations  were  resumed  with  great  spirit,  and,  before  the 
lapse  of  many  Weeks,  several  chambers  had  been  entered,  and 
numerous  bas-reliefs  discovered.  One  hall,  124  feet  x  90 
feet,  appears,  says  Layard,^  **  to  have  formed  a  centre,  around 
^  DiscoTeries  in  Nineyeh  and  Babylon.    Murray,  1853,  p.  103. 
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'which  the  principal  chambers  in  this  part  of  the  palace  were 
grouped.  Its  walls  had  been  completely  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  highly-finished  sculptures.  Unfortunately, 
all  the  bas-reliefs,  as  weU  as  the  gigantic  monsters  at  the 
entrances,  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  fire  which  had 
destroyed  the  edifice ;  but  enough  of  them  still  remained  to 
show  the  subject,  and  even  to  enable  him,  in  many  places,  to 
restore  it  entirely." 

Continuing  his  discoveries  in  the  mound,  Layard  "  opened 
no  less  than  seventy-one  halls,  chambers,  and  passages,  whose 
walls,  almost  without  an  exception,  had  been  panelled  with 
slabs  of  sculptured  alabaster,  recording  the  wars,  the  triumphs, 
and  the  great  deeds  of  the  Assyrian  king.  By  a  rough  ccdcu- 
lation,  about  9880  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles,  of  has  reliefs, 
with  twenty-seven  portals  formed  by  colossal  winged  bulls  and 
lion  sphinxes,  were  uncovered  in  that  part  alone  of  the  build- 
ing explored  during  his  researches.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
excavations  was  about  720  feet,  the  greatest  breadth  about  600 
feet.  The  pavement  of  the  chambers  was  from  20  to  35  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  mound." ^  "The  measurements 
merely  include  that  part  of  the  palace  actually  excavated." 

Most  of  the  sculptures  discovered  in  this  hall  and  group  of 
chambers  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  will 
be  described  in  detail. 

For  the  more  recent  collection  of  sculptures  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  forwarded  to  this  country,  we  are 
chiefiy  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Eassam,  a 
native  of  Mosul,  and  a  Mend  and  colleague  of  Layard ;  and 
to  Mr.  William  Kennet  Loftus,  the  agent  of  the  Assyrian  Ex- 
cavation Fund.  In  1852,  Mr.  Eassam  was  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  take  charge  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Nineveh.  For  more  than  a  year  his  researches  were 
nearly  fruitless,  when,  at  length,  just  as  his  appointment  was 
about  to  terminate,  he  turned  again  to  a  previously-abandoned 
trench  in  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  chambers  and 
passages,  covered  with  a  variety  of  bas-reliefs  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  having  suffered  less  injury  from  fire  than 
those  of  the  other  palaces.  In  one  room  was  a  lion  hunt,  in 
a  continuous  series  of  twenty-three  slabs,  with  but  one  inter- 

^  DiflcoyerieB  in  Nineyeh  and  Babylon,  p.  589.  Lo^d.  Murray,  1853. 
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Tal.  The  other  slabs  represented  exteriors  of  palaces,  gardens, 
battles,  sieges,  processions,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  the  decora* 
tions  of  what  must  have  been  a  splendid  palace. 

Subsequently,  in  1854,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson,l£r.  Loftus  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Boutcher,  traDsferred 
their  operations  £rom  South  Babylonia  to  Nineveh.  At  first, 
l£r.  Loftus'  excavations  were  unsuccessful,  but  about  theb^^in- 
ning  of  Augpist  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  building  on  a 
level  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  palace  that  Mr.  Rassam  was 
exploring,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  lower  terrace  of  the  same 
building,  even  more  highly  elaborated  and  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  those  previously  discovered  in  the  ruins.^  At  the 
entrance  of  an  ascending  passage  there  was  also  found  '^a 
mass  of  solid  masonry — apparently  the  pier  of  an  arch — the 
springing  of  which  is  formed  by  projecting  horizontal  layers 
of  limestone." 

Mr.  Loftus,  in  his  Eeport  of  the  9th  October,  observes : — 

'^  The  excavations  carried  on  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
North  Palace,  Kouyunjik,  continue  to  reveal  many  interesting 
and  important  facts,  and  to  determine  several  points  which 
were  previously  doubtful : — 

'<  1.  The  existence  of  an  outer  basement  wall  of  roughly 
cut  stone  blocks,  supporting  a  mud  wall,  upon  which  white 
plaster  still  remains^  and  firom  which  painted  bricks  have 
fallen. 

**  2.  At  this  comer  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  chambers,  is  an  entrance  hall,  with 
column  bases,  precisely  as  we  fiee  them  represented  in  the 
sculptures. 

"  3.  Above  this  entrance  hall  and  its  adjoining  chambers, 
there  was  formerly  another  story,  the  first  upper  rooms  yet 
discovered  in  Assyria.  This,  with  its  sculptured  slabs,  has 
fallen  into  the  rooms  below. 

**  4.  The  various  sculptures  here  disinterred  are  the  works 
of  four,  if  not  five  different  artists,  whose  styles  are  distinctly 
visible. 

''  It  is  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  edifice  has  been  wil- 
fully destroyed,  the  woodwork  burned,  and  the  slabs  broken 
to  pieces.  The  faces  of  all  the  principal  figures  are  slightly 
injured  by  blows  of  the  axe." 

^  Beport  of  ABgyrian  EzoaTation  Fund,  No.  II.  p.  2. 
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With  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  excavations  in  tiie  mound  of  XouyuDJik,  we  will  pro. 
ceed  to  examine  the  important  specimens  of  the  sculptures 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  conducting  our  readers  round  the  Kouyuojik  gallery  we 
shall,  for  convenience  of  reference,  explain  the  sculptures 
in  the  order  of  their  arrangement  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum. 

Ko.  1.  S&nnaeJierib, — This  is  a  cast  from  a  figure  sculptured 
on  the  rocks  of  I^ahr-al-kelb,  (see  p.  144),  and  was  tlie  first 
Assyrian  figure  of  life-size  brought  to  England.  It  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  British  Museum  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
iN'orthumberland.  The  cast  was  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
work  under  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gypsum  of  which  plaster  fit  for  the  purpose  of  casting  is  made, 
was  only  to  be  found  in  very  small  quantities  at  the  shops  of 
the  attareen,  or  sellers  of  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  The  entire 
stock  of  this  material  in  the  whole  city  of  Beyrout,  was  not 
more  than  enough  for  the  required  cast,  and  was  accordingly 
bought  up.  It  was  first  broken  into  small  pieces  and  sent  to 
several  bakers,  then  pounded  by  men  with  wooden  shoes,  and 
lastly,  carried  to  the  spot  on  the  backs  of  mules.  When  at 
Nahr-al-kelb,  owing  to  the  bad  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
single  miserable  shed,  the  entire  stock  got  spoilt  by  the  rain 
which  came  through  the  roof  at  that  part  of  the  Khan  in  which 
it  had  been  deposited;  so  that  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  procure 
a  mould  of  the  Egyptian  relievo  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
Beyrout.  The  same  tedious  process  had  to  be  repeated,  but 
this  time  at  a  more  favourable  season.  Fresh  plaster  was  made, 
and  a  successful  mould  of  the  Assyrian  figure  was  eventually 
accomplished,  as  well  as  accurate  drawings  and  measurements  of 
all  the  other  tablets  in  that  interesting  locality.  The  chance 
of  conveying,  safely,  two  inconveniently  large  slabs  of  plaster 
on  the  backs  of  mides,  over  a  bad  road,  to  a  distance  of  three 
hours,  was  so  doubtful  that  it  was  determined  in  preference  to 
trust  to  an  open  boat  and  pull  across  the  bay  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  the  English  consul,  at  that  time  living 
at  Beyrout ;  and  there,  in  his  hospitable  mansion,  was  made 
the  cast  now  safely  plastered  on  the  walls  of  the  Kouyunjik 
gallery. 

No.  2.  Armed  gaiUy  in  motion : — A  fragment  representing 
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a  double-banked  Assyrian  war-galley  conveying  soldiers^  whoBe 
shields  are  hung  round  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

"No,  3.*  Fraigment  of  colossal  human  head, — The  face  of  a 
full-length  portrait  of  one  of  the  beardless  attendants  of  Sen- 
nacherib ;  very  probably  the  cup-bearer  whom  that  monarch 
sent  to  Hezekidi.  Bound  full-length  statues  are  so  rare 
among  Assyrian  sculptures,  that  it  may  be  presumed  they 
were  employed  only  to  represent  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  dignity  in  the  Assyrian  court,  in  which  light  the  office  of 
chief  cup-bearer  was  considered,  as  we  learn  both  from  sacred 
writ  and  from  these  sculptures. 

"No.  3.   Combat  hy  a  river  side* 
;    Kos.  4  to  8.  Battle  in  a  marsh,  with  reception  and  registration 
of  the  prisoners  and  spoU, 

This  series  of  bas-reliefs  represents  the  conquest  of  a  flat 
marshy  country,  intersected  by  streams,  on  the  borders  of  which 
grows,  in  great  luxuriance,  a  plant  liiat  bears  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  papyrus ;  whence  we  apprehend  that  the 
country  intended  to  be  represented  is  not  the  Delta  of  the  ll^ile, 
but  that  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
close  to  the  entrance  of  those  slreams  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  show  our  readers  how  legible  and  reliable  are  the  topo- 
graphical notices  which  accompany  these  interesting  records, 
we  will  quote  the  description  of  this  region  which  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ains worth  has  given  in  his  admirable  work  entitled  ''Be- 
searches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea :" — Speaking  of 
the  ''  reed  marshes  of  Ghaldsea,"  he  says,  *^  To  the  south  of 
these  great  inundations,  and  to  the  point  of  union  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  land  is  occupied  by  perpetual  waters, 
and  hence  covered  with  an  aquatic  vegetation,  which  derives 
its  chief,  if  not  its  sole,  characters  from  a  species  of  agrostis ; 
which,  like  the  canebrake  {arundinaria)  of  I^orth  Ainerica, 
has  the  port  and  aspect  of  the  true  reed  {arundo)  of  the  north, 
of  Europe.  These  tracts  present,  hence,  in  every  direction, 
great  uniformity  of  feature ;  a  boundless  growth  of  plants  of 
the  same  aspect ;  only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  lakes  and 
ponds,  or  intersected  by  artificial  canals."  ^  This  description 
is  so  precisely  in  harmony  with  what  we  gather  from  this  an^ 
cient  topographical  stone-picture  that  it  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  t^e  descriptive  powers  of  both  the  ancient  artist  and 

^  Besearches,  &o.,  p.  129. 
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the  modem  author.    It  is  of  this  reed  that  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  make  their  pens. 

The  unfortunate  natives  are  seen  crowded  together  upon 
rafts  made  of  these  reeds,  and  so  contrived  as  to  shelter  them 
from  their  assailants,  at  whom,  at  the  same  time,  they  can 
shoot  from  behind  their  floating  screen.  The  Assyrians  are  in 
boats  made  also  of  the  canes,  or  reeds,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  papyrus  boats  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  made — that  is , 
to  say,  bundles  of  the  plant  bound  together  in  the  form  of  a 
boat. 

The  conquest  of  this  marshy  region  being  completed,  we  are 
next  shown,  as  usual,  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  cattle.  Their  road  lies  principally  by  the  side  of  a  large 
stream  which  runs  through  a  country  abounding  in  the  date- 
palm — ^a  circumstance  further  corroborative  of  the  surmise  that 
the  marshy  region  we  have  just  left  is  that  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  that  the  scene  now  before  us  is  the 
plain  country  of  Shinar,  still  famous  for  the  production  of  the 
palm.  Wending  we£u:ily  along  are  groups  of  men,  some  ma- 
nacled together,  two  by  two,  carrying  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney; others,  less  obedient,  having  their  hands  tied  behind 
them.  Each  group  is  preceded  by  an  Assyrian  soldier,  who 
sometimes  carries  the  head  of  one  or  two  of  those  who  have 
been  sl&in  in  battle ;  while  the  stragglers  in  the  rear  are  goaded 
on  by  blows  from  another  Assyrian  trooper.  The  women  are 
seen  in  separate  groups  carrying  their  provender  in  bags  and  in 
the  skins  of  kids  or  goats,  being  urged  on  their  toilsome  march 
through  the  hot  plain  country  with  little  less  harshness  than 
is  shown  towards  the  male  prisoners.  In  order  to  afford  more 
scope  for  incident,  the  slab  is  divided  into  two  horizontal  com- 
partments ;  the  upper  line,  however,  is  generally  in  less  perfect 
preservation  than  ike  lower,  owing  to  its  having  suffered  most 
from  the  burning  of  the  material  of  the  roof  both  before  and 
after  it  had  fallen  in,  and  also  because  since  the  destruction  of 
the  city  it  has  become  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
periodical  abimdant  rains,  which  would  penetrate  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently to  effect  an  obliteration  of  the  sculptures  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  calcined  slabs ;  nevertheless,  enough  is  left  unin- 
jured to  show  that  in  both  lines  occur  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  cattle,  urged  on  to  the  place  of  registration,  and  that  the 
registration  is  performedi  on  each  line,  by  two  men— one 
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bearded  and  using  tablets  in  which  to  record  the  prisoners  and 
spoil ;  while  the  second;  who  is  beardless,  seems  to  be  writing 
on  a  roll  of  parchment  or  papyrus.  Besides  the  registration  of 
the  captives  and  spoil,  they  also  notify  the  extent  of  the 
slaughter,  by  numbering  the  heads  of  the  slain,  which  are 
brought  and  piled  up  at  the  feet  of  the  registrars. 

No.  9.  8Unger8  discharging  atones, — The  sUng  was  a  weapon 
of  great  importance,  and  we  read  (Judges  xx.  16)  that  there 
were  "  seven  hundred  chosen  men"  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
"left-handed/'  who  could  use  the  sling  with  extraordinary 
dexterity.  The  slingers  here  represented  are  clad  in  mail,  and 
carry  a  short  sword.  Slingers  were  sometimes  also  skilful 
bowmen  (1  Ghron.  xii.  2). 

No.  10.  Archers  behind  screens. — A  fragment  representing  a 
company  of  archers.  The  bow  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  con- 
trivances of  man ;  and  down  to  comparatively  recent  times  it 
continued  to  be  the  principal  weapon  in  the  continent  of  Asia, 
both  for  the  chase  and  for  war.  These  sculptures  show  us 
that  both  slingers  and  archers  were  employed  in  Assyrian  war- 
fare, whether  in  the  field  or  in  advancing  to  the  siege  of  a  city. 
Each  bowman  was  accompanied  by  the  bearer  of  a  large  shield, 
under  cover  of  which  he  could  take  deliberate  aim  at  the  people 
on  the  walls.  That  this  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  As- 
syrians in  besieging  a  city,  we  learn  from  these  historical  sculp- 
tures of  Kouyunjik,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Khorsabad.  Of 
the  kind  of  shield  here  shown  is  to  be  understood  the  sentence 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  33)  speaking  of  this  very  King,  '*  Nor  come 
before  it  (Jerusalem)  with  shields." 

Nos.  11,  12.   Warriors  leading  horses. 

No.  13.  Part  of  a  military  procession. 

No.  14.  Frocession  of  led  horses. 

These  four  sculptures  exhibit  specimens  of  Assyrian  cavalry, 
each  man  standing  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  armed  with 
the  bow,  arrows,  spear,  and  sword.  The  Assyrian  cavalry  was 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded  in 
contemplating  the  sculptures  from  Nineveh  of  the  boast  of  Eab- 
shakeh,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  self-same  King  who  caused  these 
records  of  his  conquests  to  be  engraved  on  the  waUs  of  his 
palace — "  Now,  th^efore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges  to  my  lord 
the  King  of  Assyria,  and  I  wiU  deliver  thee  two  thousand  horses^ 
if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them"  (2  Kings 
xviii.  23). 
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Nob.  15,  16,  17.  Proeemon  of  prUmera  with  collection  and 
registration  of  spoil. — Following  the  illustrations  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  is  this 
farther  example  of  the  registration  of  prisoners  and  slain.  It 
would  appear  that  the  spoil  has  already  been  noted  and  clas* 
Bi£ed  under  four  heads— vases^  bows,  swords,  and  fomiture. 
Among  the  prisoners  some  women  are  brought  in  a  rude  car, 
the  wheels  of  which  have  but  four  spokes.  As  in  the  former 
representation,  the  bearded  registrar  uses  tablets,  and  the 
beardless  one  a  scroll.  The  registration  takes  place  under  the 
shade  of  the  palm-trees  which  border  the  stream. 

Nos.  18,19.  Part  of  a  Military  Procession.  — These  slabs  show 
us  another  division  of  the  Assyrian  army,  the  spearmen,  who 
carry  the  large  circular  shield,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen,  as 
well  as  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  conical  helmets,  in  a  glass 
case  in  the  collection  of  Assyrian  Antiquities,  in  the  upper 
apartments  of  the  Museum.  These  men  form  the  body-guard 
of  the  king,  and  are  followed  by  the  grooms,  who  stand  before 
the  horses  of  the  royal  chariot. 

Nos.  20  to  22.  Soldiers  advancing  to  the  siege. 

Nos.  23  to  26.  Siege  of  a  city  on  a  hill, 

Nos.  27  to  29.   Warriors  receiving  prisoners  and  spoil. 

In  the  fragments  above  described,  we  have  examples  of  the 
various  regiments  that  constitute  an  Assyrian  army;  and  in 
the  following  (numbered  22  to  29)  we.  have  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  warfare.  The  different  regiments  of 
the  army  having  arrived  before  the  city,  the  cavalry  dismount 
(Nos.  20, 21,  22)  ;  the  archers,  under  cover  of  the  tall  shields, 
advance  to  the  foot  of  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  city  is 
built,  and  the  slingers  follow.  The  van  having  already  taken 
possession  of  the  suburbs  or  the  houses  built  in  the  plain,  the 
lighter  troops,  who  wear  the  crested  helmets  and  bear  the 
small  round  shields,  scale  the  mound,  whence  they  direct  their 
arrows  with  more  certainty. 

The  besieged  (Nos.  23  to  26)  discharge  stones  and  arrows 
at  the  besiegers,  but  with  little  or  no  effect,  for  farther  on 
(No.  27)  we  see  some  men  and  women  of  the  same  sheepskin* 
clad  race,  whose  frequent  rebellion  is  so  clearly  notified  on  the 
walls  of  Xhorsabad,  brought  as  prisoners  to  the  registrars 
(No.  28);  and  still  farther,  on  the  same  side  of  the  city 
(No.  29),  we  come  upon  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  each  man  by 
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the  side  of  his  horse.  The  country  in  which  this  city  is 
situated  is  watered  hy  a  considerable  stream,  and  is  highly  pro- 
ductive of  the  vine  and  pomegranate. 

No.  30.  .Archers  andslingers, — A  fragment  portraying  archers, 
and,  perhaps,  a  company  of  left-handed  slingers. 

No.  31.  Horsemen  inJlighL — ^Probably,  some  of  the  enemy. 

No.  32.  Horsemen  in  pursuit. — All  this  series  has  been  black- 
ened, whether  by  the  smoke  of  the  more  recent  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  who  may  have  occupied  the  chamber  of  which  these  slabs 
formed  a  wall,  as  in  analogous  cases  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  or 
whether  by  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Modes  and  Scythians,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

No.  33.  Man  mth  staff  or  ^ear — Bepresents  an  Assyrian, 
with  long  hair,  bearing  a  staff  or  spear. 

Nos.  34  to  38.  Horses  and  grooms. 

No.  39.  Attendant » 

No.  39*.  Back  of  S9. 

No.  40.  Horse  and  groom. 

These  are  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  an  inclined  way,  which 
led  from  the  river  to  the  palace  of  Sennacherib.  Here  we  have 
on  one  wall,  as  if  leaving  the  palace,  some  grooms  of  the  royal 
stable,  leading  the  king's  horses  down  to  the  river  to  drink ; 
and,  on  a  projecting  piece  of  this  wall  (No.  39)  is  the  figure  of 
the  Sais-Bashee,  or  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  probably  stood  in 
that  very  comer  formed  by  the  projection,  to  observe  the  paces 
of  each  horse  as  it  passed  before  him.  The  figures  are  nearly 
life-size. 

Nos.  41  to  43.  Servitors  hearing  food  for  a  banquet. — These 
slabs  represent  bearded  men  carrying  various  articles  of  food, 
as  if  ascending  the  incline  into  the  palace.  The  food  consistis 
of  baskets  of  flat  cakes  and  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  pomegranates, 
and  the  kishta  apple  {Anona  retictdatd),  known  as  the  custard- 
apple,  all  probably  the  produce  of  the  country  north  of  Nine- 
veh, and  brought  down  to  the  metropolis  of  Assyria  by  water. 
The  baskets  containing  the  fruit  are  placed  on  trays,  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  The  two  hindermost  servitors 
carry  locusts  tied  on  sticks,  as  we  see  cherries  at  the  comers  of 
our  streets. 

Many  other  slabs  of  this  passage  are  flgured  in  Dr.  Layard's 
folio^  in  which  a  number  of  men  are  seen  carrying  jars  filled 
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with  water,  it  being  the  universal  custom  in  the  East  to  insert 
a  branch  of  some  flowering  shrub  in  the  mouth  of  a  water- jar, 
to  keep  it  cool,  and  prevent  flies  from  entering.  In  these  slabs 
the  kishta  apple  is  more  clearly  defined,  and  also  a  fruit  re- 
sembling the  pine-apple,  only  two  examples  of  which  are 
shown  and  are  triumphantly  held  up  by  two  men,  as  rare  and 
excellent  productions  of  the  king*s  gardens. 

The  style  of  art  of  these  men  and  horses  is  so  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  sculpture  in  this  chamber,  that  one  might  suppose 
the  Mnevite  conqueror  had  captured  some  Greek  artist  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  some  very  clever  sculptor  of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  on  this  part  of  the  palace. 

JTo.  44.  Monumental  tablet — IVagment  of  pavement  slab, 

!N"os.  45  to  47.  Army  of  Ashurakhal  III,  in  battle  with  the 
Smians. — ^Ashurakbal  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  who  is  here  represented  as  having  subdued  a  people, 
which  the  same  inscription  declares  to  be  Susians.  These  im- 
portant details  are  derived  from  the  cuneatic  inscriptions  on 
the  slab,  concerning  which  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons 
in  the  world  can  as  yet  venture  to  give  any  opinion.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  which  we  pretend  to  decipher,  is  the  universal 
language  of  art— a  language  which  appeals  to  the  understand- 
ing through  the  eye,  and  can,  tberefore,  be  interpreted  more  or 
less  successfully  by  all,  according  to  the  knowledge  possessed 
of  the  peculiar  idiom,  so  to  speak,  of  the  art  in  which  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  presented,  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of 
acquaintance  the  expositor  possesses  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  represented. 

The  slab  is  divided  into  five  compartments.  From  the  sub' 
ject  contained  in  the  upper  compartment,  we  conjecture  that 
the  city  was  taken  by  surprise.  Assyrian  soldiers  are  falling 
upon  some  men  occupied  in  grinding  com  and  kneading  dough 
in  their  kneading- troughs,  and  casting  halters  about  their  necks, 
before  they  have  time  to  rise  from  the  kneeling  position  in  which 
Orientals  commonly  perform  the  grinding  and  kneading  pro- 
cesses of  bread-making.  The  mode  of  grinding  the  com  here 
represented,  is  that  which  we  know,  from  Egyptian  sculpture, 
was  anciently  practised  in  that  country,  and  which  was  still  in 
use  twenty  years  ago,  in  Nubia,  at  which  time  the  circular 
mill  had  not  been  introduced.  Below,  the  Susians  are  seen 
in  great  disorder  descending  the  artificial  mound  on  which  we 
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should  expect  to  £nd  the  city,  if  the  slab  on  the  left  hand  were 
in  existence.  They  are  hotly  pursued  into  the  plain,  where, 
midway  between  a  river  and  the  mound,  the  chariot — a 
quadriga — of  the  chief,  or  perhaps  king,  is  overturned.  Both 
the  king  and  his  charioteer  are  thrown  out  headlong.  Farther 
on,  we  find  the  same  person  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
soon  after  rescued.  At  last,  however,  he  is  slain  by  some  As- 
syrian spearmen,  who  mercilessly  pierce  him  while  in  the  act 
of  supplicating  for  his  life ;  and  lastly,  his  dead  body  is  found 
amoDg  the  slain  by  an  archer  of  the  Assyrian  army,  who  cuts 
off  his  head  for  the  reward,  while  another  of  the  same  regiment 
gathers  up  his  helmet  and  arms. 

The  Susian  army  is  completely  routed,  and  the  remnant  is 
pursued  into  the  river  by  the  light  infantry  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  clothed  in  mail,  and  wearing  the  conical  cap,  whose 
horses  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  hide,  ingeniously  fitted 
to  the  horse  by  loops  and  buttons.  The  carcases  of  horses  and 
men  are  seen  floating  down  the  river,  in  which  are  fish  of 
various  kinds,  the  firesh-water  crab  being  conspicuous.  In  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  field  vultures  and  eagles  are  preying 
on  the  dead  and  wounded.  These  birds  usually  begin  tiieir 
work  by  pecking  at  the  eyes,  or  reach  the  softer  parts  at  some 
wound,  as  the  Ass3rrian  artist  has  noted  :  so,  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  when  a  camel  dies  the  vultures  begin  their  attack,  and 
are  rarely  able  to  do  more  than  devour  the  eyes  and  the  hump 
before  the  dead  animal  becomes  a  natural  mummy,  the  sun 
and  wind  of  the  desert  so  effectually  drying  and  hardening  the 
skin  that  it  becomes  impervious  even  to  the  claws  and  beak  of 
the  large  vulture  that  measures  nine  feet  from  wing  to  wing. 
In  one  compartment  of  this  interesting  bas-relief  we  see 
some  of  the  Assyrian  soldiers  bringing  from  the  battle-field  a 
number  of  heads,  which  are  heaped  up  in  the  comer  of  a  tent 
in  which  one  bearded  and  two  beardless  Susians  are  standing, 
and  to  whom,  it  appears,  the  heads  are  shown,  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rank  of  the  persons  slain,  or,  per- 
haps for  intimidating  tiie  captives  and  inducing  them  to  dis- 
close some  important  information  :  here,  however,  the  context 
which  might  enable  us  to  decide  is  wanting. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  slab,  at  47,  are  two  lines  of  pri- 
soners, chiefly  women  and  children,  being  brought  before  the 
registrars,  or  into  the  presence  of  the  king;  for  "If  they  get 
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the  yictory,  they  bring  all  to  the  king,  as  well  the  spoil  as  all 
things  else"  (1  Esdras  iv.  5). 

None  of  the  Susians  wear  armour,  and  their  dress  is  other- 
wise distinguished  from  that  of  their  conquerors,  chiefly  by 
two  folds  of  embroidered  linen,  which  seem  tied  behind  the 
head.  The  king,  or  chief,  the  last  moments  of  whose  bio- 
graphy are  so  distinctly  related,  wears  a  closely-fltting  cap 
with  a  single  feather,  which,  unlike  the  usual  mode  of  wearing 
such  ornaments,  is  arranged  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back. 

Nos.  48  to  50.  JViumph  of  Ashurakhal  IIL  over  the  Su- 
9ians, — In  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining  slab  (No.  48)  we 
are  introduced  to  a  scene  of  terrible  cruelty.  Two  men  are 
stretched  naked  on  the  ground,  with  their  feet  and  hands  tied 
to  pegs  inserted  in  the  soil.  One  man  is  suffering  a  dissection 
of  the  lumber  muscles,  the  other  has  had  the  skin  removed 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  operation  is  be- 
ing continued  round  the  left  side.  To  this  last  an  Assyrian, 
with  violent  gesture,  appears  to  be  addressing  a  few  words, 
probably  the  sentence  written  in  cuneatic  over  his  head.  Be- 
neath these  unhappy  men  are  two  other  examples  of  Assyrian 
oruelty :  the  first  is  having  his  ears  pulled  off  with  some  in- 
strument, and  the  second  is  having  his  tongue  taken  out.  These 
enormities  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  division  of  the 
Assyrian  army,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  king.  Two  columns 
of  the  king's  guard  stand  under  the  shade  of  rows  of  some 
variety  of  the  pine-tree,  and  the  space  between  is  occupied  by 
the  prisoners  and  executioners.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  is 
his  majesty  himself  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by  his  cha- 
rioteer and  umbrella-bearer.  Immediately  before  the  king,  in 
two  rows,  stand,  in  attitude  of  respect,  seven  long-bearded  and 
long-robed  men — the  hakim,  or  wise  men  (Esther  vi.  13. 
Isaiah  xix.  12.  Dan.  ii.  27  ;  iv.  6 ;  v.  7),  and  counsellors  of 
his  majesty,  and  also  ten  of  the  king's  beardless  household 
servants,  who  assist  at  this  judgment  scene.  Behind  and 
about  the  royal  chariot  is  a  company  of  sceptre-bearers. 

Among  the  crowd  of  captives  are  some  men  of  short  stature 
and  remarkable  costume.  They  wear  long  fringed  robes,  boots 
that  turn  up  at  the  toes,  and  a  peculiar  cap.  They  are  fettered 
and  manacled,  and,  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  are  each  made 
to  carry,  slung  from  the  neck,  the  head  of  a  slain  countryman 
(perhaps  a  near  and  dear  relation).    One  is  awaiting  the  trial 
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AiIlin*iewofthecmeIt3eBJiistdesoribed(Fig.  187').  AnotheT 
stands  before  the  king,  sccueed  by  a  man  who  buffets  him  and 
spits  in  his  face.  His  acetuer,  the  man  who  treats  him  with  such 
great  indignity,  is  apparently  a  fellow-countryman.  Although 
the  head-dress  of  both  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  short 
men  before  mentioned,  yet  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
race.  The  act  of  gpitting  Ja  the  face  of  a  person  (Deut,  xit. 
9)  was  considered  tiie  greatest  indignity  that  could  be  oBerei 
(job  xxz.  10);  and  to  this  day  an  Eastern  in  relating  any  cir- 
cumstanoe  at  which  he  desires  to  express  the  utmost  contempt, 
will  make  the  motion  with 
hia  mouth .  We  find  recorded 
la  Uatthew  (xxvi.  67),  and 
in  two  other  of  the  Evange- 
lists (Mark  zir.  65,  and  John 
xviii.  22),  BQ  exocUy  parallel 
oase  to  that  represented  in  our 
illuBtration,  inasmuch  as  the 
insult  of  spitting  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  additional  in- 
dignity of  buffetting ;  and  far- 
ther that  these  indignities  oc- 
curred before  the  judge  and 
assembled  court. 

In  the  line  above  is  another 
accused  person,  and  near  him 
is  an  Assyrian  soldier  handing 
to  a  comrade  a  human  head, 
which  has  been  prepared  to 
hang  round  the  neck  of  a  cap- 
'"  tive  by  a  cord  passed  through 
the  mouth  and  under  ttie 
lower  jaw.  Standing  in  front  of  the  chariot  of  the  king  are  two 
remarkably  fat,  beardless  personages,  Susians  in  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. One  of  them  seems  to  be  reading  a  proclamation  out 
of  a  roll  which  he  holds  in  his  band,  and  the  other  to  be  address- 
ing the  prisoners.  Each  man  has  what  appears  to  be  a  whip 
stuck  into  his  belt.  Over  their  heads  and  before  the  king  is  aa 
inscription  of  eight  Unes  in  the  cuneatic. 

Near  the  chariot  of  the  king  are  ranged  a  company  of 
Bceptre-bearers  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  each  man  .by  tlie 
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side  of  his  horse.  The  figures  of  the  king  and  of  his 
charioteer  and  umbrella-bearer  have  all  been  designedly  de- 
faced. 

In  a  lower  compartment  of  this  slab  we  perceive  the  arrival 
of  the  van  of  the  victorious  army  before  a  considerable  city  of 
the  Susians  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  These 
streams  are  probably  tributaries  of  the  greater  stream  running 
along  the  lowest  part  of  the  slab,  and  which  may  represent 
either  the  Ghoaspes  (now  called  the  Kerkhah),  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Tigris  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  or  else  that  other  large  stream  which  ramifies  through 
the  whole  of  Susiana,  entering  the  Tigris  still  nearer  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  this  latter  case,  the  town  represented  may  [be 
Shusan  itself, — the  great  and  decisive  battle  having  been  fought 
at  some  place  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghoaspes,  and  more 
to  the  south,  before  the  Assyrian  army  had  advanced  so  far  into 
the  country  as  the  capital.  The  city  in  question  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  flanked  by  numerous  towers ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
suburbs,  situated  among  date-groves  and  pleasant  gardens,  ex- 
tend to  the  side  of  the  river.  Near  is  a  remarkable  inlet  or 
lagoon  fed  by  the  parent  stream.  Two  castles  are  built  on  the 
elevated  banks  of  the  more  important  of  the  two  minor  streams, 
which  is  excessively  rapid,  its  current  impinging  first  on  this 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  These  evidences,  particularly  that 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  which  the  artist  has  been  so 
careful  to  inform  us,  are  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
import  of  the  word  *Vik  (ulai),  which  is  derived  from  bw 
(ul),  to  be  strong,  as  in  our  minds,  to  clearly  identify  the  spot. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  the  rapid  river  is  meant  for  that  on 
whose  bank  the  Prophet  Daniel  stood  when  he  "  was  at  Shu- 
shan,  in  the  palace  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam,"  (Dan. 
viii.  2),  and  that  one  of  the  two  conspicuous  buildings  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  the  palace  alluded  to  in  the  narrative  of 
that  famous  vision  recorded  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  The  name  of  the  city,  according  to  the  Ninevites,  is 
probably  indicated  by  those  distinct  cuneatic  characters  in  the 
flal  surface  unoccupied  by  houses. 

It  has  been  announced  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  and  their 
city  are  to  be  spared.  The  great  king  has  sent  two  of  his 
superior  officers— -one  a  eunuch,  with  whose  figure  and  face 
the  artist  has  taken  particular  care,  and  no  doubt  attempted  a 
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likeness.  Perhaps  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  successor  in  office  of 
the  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent  on  a  message  to  the  good  Eing 
Hezekiah,  of  whom  the  pompous  bombastic  gait  reminds 
UB,  and  contrasts  admirably  with  the  humble  posture  of  the 
captive  Susian,  who,  with  upraised  hand,  admonishes  the 
citizens  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance  after  the  late 
disastrous  affair,  in  which  so  many  of  their  fellow-countrjrmen 
had  perislied,  and  himself  with  numerous  others  had  beea 
taken  prisoner.  The  costume  of  this  important  officer  of  the 
Assyrian  army  is  most  minutely  defined — the  hinge  of  the 
ear-flap  of  the  conical  helmet, — every  scale  of  his  coat  of  mail, 
— ^the  chain  mail  covering  his  legs,  and  the  thongs  of  his  lea- 
thern boots,  in  shape  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Calabrian 
peasants,  are  each  carefully  described,  and  fortunately  in  per- 
fect preservation.  The  military  chiefs  of  the  Busian  people 
advance  on  their  knees  and  kiss  the  ground  and  the  feet  of  ihis 
principal  officer  of  the  great  king.  During  the  enacting  of 
this  scene  a  company  of  musicians,  led  by  three  chief  perform- 
ers, dance  while  playing  upon  instruments  of  ten  and  twenty- 
one  strings  (1  Esdras  i.  15). 

Then  follows  a  company  of  women  playing  on  the  harp, 
double  flute,  and  timbrel.  ''The  singers  went  before,  the  playera 
on  instruments  followed  after ;  among  them  the  damsels  play- 
ing with  timbrels"  (Ps.lxviii.25).  So  "Miriam  the  prophetess, 
the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances" 
(Exod.  zv.  20 ;  also  1  Samuel  xviii.  6,  and  Judges  zi.  84).  We 
learn  from  these  examples  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  these 
sculptures,  that  the  custom  of  going  out  with  music  and  dancing 
on  occasions  of  great  rejoicing  was  not  confined  to  Judea.  Lastly 
follow  women  and  children  in  postures  of  joy  and  surprise. 

Nos.  51,  52.  Sennacherib  superintending  the  movement  of  a 
colossal  huUy  and  the  construction  of  a  mmmd. — The  curious  and 
interesting  details  which  the  Assyrian  artist  has  brought  toge- 
ther in  this  superficies  of  forty-nine  feet  are  highly  worthy  of 
our  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  descriptive 
view  of  the  locality  of  I^ineveh,  its  artificial  mounds,  its  hang- 
ing gardensi  its  mighty  river ;  and  in  the  second  all  the  details 
and  circumstances  attending  the  moving  a  great  statue  of  a 
bull,  exactly  resembling  those  that  we  possess  in  our  national 
collection,  from  the  shore  of  the  Tigris  up  to  its  place  on  the 
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top  of  the  moand  of  Kouyunjik,  or  Nebbi  Yunis.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  Mesopotamia  the  mode  of  conveying  heavy  weights 
on  the  river  is,  and  must  have  been,  so  every-day  an  occur- 
rence that  the  artist  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy 
any  space  in  delineating  the  raft  upon  which  the  colossus  was 
brought  from  the  quarries  north  of  the  capital,  nor  will  we 
either  occupy  any  of  our  space  with  a  description  of  it,  but 
refer  our  readers  to  page  277,  Fig.  132. 

The  colossus  upon  its  sledge,  having  been  landed  on  the 
quay  at  Nineveh,  is  drawn  up  an  artificial  incline  by  com» 
panics  of  captives.  Before,  however,  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  let  us  remark  how  the  artist  has  shown  us  that  oppo- 
site the  city  the  river  spreads  itself  out,  being  divided  into 
several  channels  by  barren  islands  or  sand-banks ;  and,  farther, 
how  up  a  narrow  creek  some  men  are  engaged  in  raising 
water  to  irrigate  the  hanging  gardens.  We  must  here  pause 
to  examine  the  contrivance.  One  man  stands  on  a  pier,  or 
artificial  elevation  built  out  into  the  river.  Upon  this  pier  are 
two  columns  or  buttresses,  carrying  a  pivot,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  long  pole  bearing  a  leathern  bucket  at  one  end  and  at 
the  other  a  weight.  By  this  means  the  roan  scoops  out  the 
water  five  or  six  feet  below  his  level,  and  draws  it^ip  with 
considerable  ease.  The  water  thus  raised  is  emptied  into  a 
reservoir,  which  flows  to  another  similar  machine  where  two 
men  are  employed  to  raise  it  yet  another  six  feet,  and  so  on 
till  the  required  elevation  is  attained,  five  such  machines  being 
Bufficient  to  raise  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  tel  or  mound,  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  on  which  these  palaces  and  gardens  are 
constructed.  This  mode  of  raising  water  is  precisely  that 
practised  at  this  day  in  irrigating  the  corn-fields  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  during  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  that  it 
was  also  the  ancient  way  (in  Egypt)  we  know  from  the  paint- 
ings in  the  tombs — so  unvarying  are  the  customs  of  the  East. 

To  return  to  the  colossus.  Upon  the  top  of  the  statue  are 
four  men,  sceptre-bearers,  directing  the  work.  In  the  hand 
of  one  is  something  like  a  trumpet,  to  assemble  the  people 
together,  or  to  warn  them  to  make  ready  (Numbers  x.  2 — 4, 
Ezekiel  vii.  14).  The  fourth  is  stooping  to  examine  the  in- 
sertion of  a  wedge,  placed  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever  to  which  a 
company  of  men  are  preparing  to  give  effect  by  their  collective 
weight.     Other  men  are  employed  in  bringing  pieces  of  wood 
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to  place  nnder  the  sledge.  Four  companies  of  captives,  nrge^ 
on  by  crael  taskmasters,  are  attached  to  as  many  cables  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the  sledge.  The  king  has  been  wheeled  up  to 
the  top  of  the  incline  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  men.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  umbrella  and  fan  bearers,  as  well  as  by 
some  bearded  attendants.  In  front,  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, is  the  architect  vehemently  addressing  the  labourers,  or 
reiterating  the  commands  of  his  majesty :  for  if  *'  he  command 
to  smite,  they  smite ;  if  he  command  to  make  desolate,  they 
make  desolate ;  if  he  command  to  build,  they  build ;  if  he  com- 
mand to  cut  down,  they  cut  down ;  if  he  command  to  plant, 
they  plant.  So  all  his  people  and  his  armies  obey  him"  (1 
Esdras  iv.  8,  9,  10).  The  lower  mound,  signified  by  a  second 
horizontal  line  across  the  two  slabs,  is  occupied  by  a  company  of 
the  crested-helmet  soldiers  and  a  company  of  archers.  Over  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  is  another  horizontal  line,  also  across  both 
slabs,  representing  the  upper  level  or  hanging  gardens,  in  which 
the  C3rpress  and  the  fir,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and  the  vine 
are  distinctly  portrayed.  Above  this,  again,  is  the  mountain- 
ous district  to  the  east  of  Nineveh,  in  which  grow,  in  luxuriant 
abundance,  the  same  trees  as  those  planted  on  the  artificial 
mound.  In  the  right-hand  comer  are  some  captives  con. 
structing  an  inclined  plane  (as  we  infer,  because  the  material 
used  is  not  brick)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  heavy 
sculptures  and  blocks  of  stone  from  the  plane  to  the  summit  of 
the  mound,  which  we  shall  see  better  in  the  next  slab. 

No.  53.  Sennacherib  constructing  a  mound. — <'Thou  didst 
show  them  no  mercy:  upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  very 
heavily  laid  thy  yoke."  (Isaiah  xlvii.  6.)  "Woe  to  the 
bloody  city."  (Nahum  iii.  1.)  "Woe  to  him  that  buildeth 
a  town  with  blood,  and  stablisheth  a  city  by  iniquity."  (Hab. 
ii.  12.) 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  words  of  the  above  quotation  (see  Fig.  188*).  If  any 
would  know  the  meaning  of  "  building  a  city  with  blood,"  let 
him  contemplate  these  ancient  historical  sculptures. 

The  subject  appears  to  be  a  number  of  Jewish  and  other 
captives  employed  in  constructing  a  mound.  The  artist  has 
most  successfully  conveyed  a  remarkable  expression  of  fatigue 
in  the  attitudes,  and  of  age  in  the  countenances  and  limbs,  of 
these  captivesr    The  younger  men^  and  those  whom  the  task- 
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masten  seek  to  afflict  more  heavily,  vear  fetten,  others  are 
chained  two  by  two,  and  all  are  girt  for  labour.  A  stritig  of 
these  poor  men  is  seen  coming  down  the  incline,  followed  by  a 


taaknaster,  and  the  quick  motion  of  descending  with  empty 
baskets  is  admirably  given,  contrasting  well  with  the  painful 
step  and  effort  exhibited  by  those  ascending  with  their  loaded 
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baskets.  A  row  of  orested-helmet  soldiers  alternating  with 
archers  occupies  the  lower  horizontal  line,  while  the  upper  is 
planted  with  the  same  varieties  of  trees  as  appear  in  the  pre- 
ceding sculpture,  the  scene  being  evidently  descriptive  of  nearly 
the  same  locality,  but  higher  up  the  river.  Hardly  to  be  dis- 
cerned are  several  men  quarrying  some  large  blocks  of  stone, 
and  below  these  is  a  line  of  itoldiers,  probably  as  guards  over 
them. 

Ko.  54.  Slaves  dragging  a  coloasal  figure, — ^In  the  upper 
part  of  this  fragment  of  a  slab  is  represented  an  angle  or  bend 
of  the  river  where  the  soil  is  marshy  and  occupied  by  the  reeds 
so  common  in  the  more  southern  latitudes.  In  the  river  the 
artist  has  shown  us  the  wicker  boats  still  in  use  on  the  Tigris. 
The  boats  are  impelled  by  four  men,  who  use  oars  of  a  singular 
construction,  very  well  defined  in  this  example  (Fig.  189*) ; 
but  why  of  this  form,  and  of  what  material  they  are  made,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  The  boats  are  conveying  ropes  and  tackling 
for  the  works.  There  are,  besides,  some  logs  of  rough  timber, 
on  which  are  two  men  rowing,  and  two  inflated  sheepskins  and 
a  piece  of  matting.  Below  is  a  mound  regularly  planted — ^young 
trees  alternating  with  older  of  the  same  species.    Beneath  this 

horizontal  line  are 

three  sets  of  cap- 
tives, all  those  of 
the    same  nation 

Fig.  180»,-OAB  TO  PBOPEL  WICKM  WAT.  ^^^^^  gTOUpod  tO- 

gether.  Those  in  the  middle  row  wear  a  turban,  and  are  pro- 
bably people  from  the  coast  of  Syria  (Syro-Phynicians) ;  the 
others  are  without  any  head  covering,  but  all  these  various 
people  wear  the  hezam,  or  belt,  to  strengthen  their  loins  during 
work.  Here  we  see  very  distinctly  the  mode  formerly  employed 
in  Assyria  when  several  men  had  to  pull  at  the  same  cable. 
Each  has  a  small  rope  over  his  shoulder  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  the. modern  boatmen  on  the  Nile  pull  a  boat  in  case 
of  contrary  wind.  Three  directors  of  the  works,  sceptre-bearers, 
and  some  men  carrying  poles  irregular  in  form,  complete  the 
subject. 

No.  55.  Movement  of  a  colossal  hull, — ^The  upper  part  of  this 
slab  is  occupied  by  a  representation  of  the  Tigris.  The  artist 
has  delineated  three  of  the  circular  wicker  boats  covered  with 
skins  or  bitumen.    These  boats  are  laden  with  building  mate- 
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rials,  bricks,  ropes,  and  some  things  which  appear  like  pulleys. 
The  artist  has  also  instructed  us  in  one  of  the  modes  of  catch- 
ing fish  in  those  days,  nor  has  he  neglected  to  tell  us  how  pre- 
carious was  the  vocation.  Two  men  are  seated  upon  inflated 
skins,  and  each  has  a  basket  on  his  shoulder ;  the  basket  of 
one  is  full,  while  that  of  the  other  is  empty.  A  variety  of 
fish  is  seen  in  the  stream,  amongst  others  is  a  crab  preying  on 
a  fish ;  near  the  margin  of  the  river  is  a  plantation  of  cypress 
or  of  fir. 

Below,  three  sceptre-bearers  head  a  procession  of  bearded 
and  beardless  persons  carrying  implements  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  among  whom  are  three  eunuchs  carrying  saws, 
shovels,  and  pickaxes.  Kinety  camel-loads  of  this  last  instru- 
ment have  been  found  in  a  chamber  of  the  Palace  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  with  the  point  of  the  pick  made  of  excellent  steel.  The 
great  number  of  picks  that  were  found  together  would  surprise 
one,  if  we  had  not  been  informed  by  these  historical  sculptures 
that  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  of  the  Assjrrian  conquerors 
to  raze  a  city  to  the  ground — really  and  actually  not  to  leave 
one  stone  upon  the  other. 

Bdhind  is  a  large  wheeled  car,  laden  with  ropes  and  spars, 
perhaps  rollers,  for  the  works  on  the  mounds,  drawn  by  two 
eunuchs;  and  still  further  behind  are  three  less  weU-con- 
structed  cars,  containing  tackle,  likewise  drawn  by  eunuchs,  on 
whom,  by  order  of  the  Eabsaris,  or  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  this 
penance  has  been  inflicted  for  some  misdemeanour  or  refractory 
conduct. 

Below  the  first-mentioned  car  is  an  old  man  carrying  a  saw 
and  some  hatchets,  accompanied  by  eunuchs  carrying  forked 
poles  and  thin  ropes.  In  advance  of  these  are  four  sceptre- 
bearers,  directing  the  men  drawing  the  cables  attached  to  the 
sledge,  on  which  is  lying  another  colossal  bull.  On  the  statue 
itseK  stand  three  sceptre-bearers.  In  front  some  men  are 
bringing  rollers,  while  at  the  back  a  man  adjusts  the  fulcrum 
of  a  great  lever,  to  which  others  are  waiting  to  give  effect  by 
means  of  ropes.  Close  to  these  last  are  some  men  bringing  in 
another  lever. 

No.  56.  Smnaeherib  mperintending  the  movement  of  a  colossal 
hull, — This  fragment  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  marshy,  flat 
country  south  of  Nineveh,  On  Qie  upper  half  of  the  stone 
are  seen  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  stream,  covered  with  the 
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plants  already  so  frequently  described,  tlie  abode  of  tbe  wild 
boar  and  the  stag.  The  Landseer  of  his  day  has  delineated, 
with  great  knowledge,  three  separate  figures  of  the  iatter  ani- 
mal, and  a  litter  of  nine  pigs  following  a  huge  sow.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  slab  we  have  the  king  in  his  chariot 
superintending  the  works,  and  drawn  by  two  of  his  beardless 
attendants,  followed  by  his  umbrella  and  £ui  bearers,  whose 
superior  rank  is  intimated  by  their  greater  size.  The  car  is 
surrounded  by  sceptre-bearers,  six  of  whom  walk  before.  The 
pole  of  the  vehicle  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  horse,  and 
flowers,  artificial  or  real,  are  pendent  from  the  margin  of  the 
umbrella.  In  the  four  lines  of  cuneatic  in  front  of  the  figure 
of  the  king  is  said  to  occur  the  name  of  that  Assyrian  monarch 
who  was  slain  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  (2  Kings 
xix.  37,  and  Isaiah  zxxvii.  38). 

Nos.  57,  58,  59.  Siege  of  a  eity  on  a  river,  and  reception  hy 
Sennacherib  of  prisoners  and  spoil. — This  subject  is  engraved  on 
three  consecutive  slabs.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  wide 
stream,  abounding  with  a  variety  of  fish,  among  which  the  eel 
and  the  fresh-water  crab  are  again  conspicuous.  On  both  banks 
of  this  large  river  grow  the  date-palm  in  great  luzuritince ; 
and  fjEurther  that  the  transactions  recorded  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  the  artist  informs  us  by  representing  the 
trees  in  full  bearing. 

The  subject  engraved  on  the  combined  slabs  is  the  siege, 
capture,  and  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  great  river.  The  banks  of  the  lesser  stream 
which  flows  at  the  back  of  the  city  are  overgrown  by  the  cane- 
reed  so  common  to  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Tigris,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  embouchure  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. To  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  an  epitome  of  the 
besieging  army.  The  foremost  ranks  of  conical-shaped  helmets 
protected  by  the  great  shield-bearers,  which  supply  the  place 
of  the  trenches  and  earthworks  in  a  modem  siege,  have 
advanced  within  bowshot  of  the  walls.  Behind  these  are  ranks 
of  the  crested-helmet  spearmen;  following  are  companies 
of  archers ;  and,  lastly,  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  In  advance 
of  all  are  some  crested-helmet  warriors,  who,  under  the  shelter 
of  their  round  shields,  are  setting  flre  to  the  gates  of  the 
lower  city. 

On  the  walls  of  the  citadel  are  seen  the  inhabitants  implor- 
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ing  for  mercy ;  then  follows  the  never-faUing  result  of  a  con- 
quest— namely,  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants — the  men, 
the  women,  the  children,  the  cattle,  the  goods  driven  off  by 
gigantic  warriors,  all  embodyiug  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
combined  slabs— "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered;"  with  the 
Assyrian  addition — "  I  carried  off." 

The  next  division  of  this  subject  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
the  three  slabs — viz.,  the  kiug  in  his  chariot  witnessing  the 
registration  of  the  slain,  the  prisoners,  and  the  spoil.  Bows, 
spears,  furniture,  vases,  and  dead  men's  heads  are  heaped  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  palm-trees  in  the  eiftemoon  or  early 
morning  of  the  day,  as  we  gather  from  the  pendant  contrivance 
attached  to  the  royal  parasol  to  screen  his  majesty  from  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun  in  this  southern  division  of  the  empire. 
The  face  of  the  king,  and  of  his  charioteer  and  umbrella- 
bearer,  have  tbis  time  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  invaders 
of  Kineveh.  The  chariot  and  horses,  the  grooms  and  the  body 
guard,  of  the  king  in  this  slab  are  all  uninjured;  probably 
all  those  important  functionaries  that  surround  the  Eoyal  car 
are  in  some  degree  likenesses  of  the  persons  holding  the 
respective  offices  at  the  time  the  slab  waa  sculptured. 

The  heads  of  the  slain  are  being  heaped  up  by  a  crested- 
helmet  soldier,  who  seizes  by  the  beard  a  manacled  prisoner 
of  rank.  The  other  captives,  chained  two  by  two,  and  carry- 
ing sacks,  are  driven  into  the  presence  of  the  king  by  a  gigantic 
trooper. 

"No.  60.  The  last  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  gallery  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  lion's  head,  whose  legs  probably  termi- 
nated in  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  in  the  attitude  of  striking  with 
a  dagger.  The  slab  on  which  this  Assyrian  composite  figure 
was  sculptured  was  probably  built  into  the  wall  of  the  palace 
near  a  doorway,  as  representing  one  of  those  invisible  imaginary 
beings  whose  office  it  was  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  royal 
chambers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  is  a  vase,  sculptured  with  men 
and  lions. 

An  obelisk  of  four  gradients  at  the  top,  and  the  top  of  an 
obelisk  terminating  in  three  gradients. 

This  completes  the  existing  Kouyunjik  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum ;  the  sculptures  we  are  now  about  to  describe, 
will  be  found  in  the  lower  chambers,  or  cellars,  of  the  build- 
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iDgy  but  as  they  are  not  yet  formally  placed,  we  have  not  the 
advantage  of  any  system  of  numbering  to  assist  in  guiding. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  Palace  of  Kouyunjik  there  was 
a  large  chamber  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  Hunting  the 
Lion ;  and  it  is  to  this  series  of  sculptures  we  will  first  direct 
attention. 

We  gather  from  a  study  of  these  interesting  records,  that  the 
hunting  ground  was  in  a  royal  park,  and  that  the  space  allotted 
to  the  exciting  and  dangerous  amusement  was,  during  the 
hunt,  bounded  or  walled  in  by  a  double  row  of  soldiers,  those 
in  the  front  rank  being  armed  with  spears,  and  protected  by 
large  Qurved  shields  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  shoulder, 
while  behind  was  a  row  of  bowmen.  The  Paradeisos  or  Park 
probably  extended  several  miles ;  for  if  we  mistake  not  the 
topographical  indications  in  the  plain  opposite  Mosul,  its  boun- 
dary is  marked  by  a  succession  of  low  hUls,  including  both  the 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  of  Nebbi  Tunis.  The  place  set  apart 
for  hunting  the  lion  was  a  barren  piece  of  ground,  near  to 
which  there  was  an  artificial  mound,  whereon  was  built  the 
hunting-lodge,  appropriately  decorated  with  slabs,  representing 
scenes  of  the  chase.  One,  showing  the  king  in  his  chariot  pur- 
suing a  lion,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  perspective  delineation 
of  the  subject,  as  seen  at  a  great  distance  through  an  arch. 
Perspective,  however,  was  either  unknown  to  the  artists  of 
Nineveh,  or  else  was  wisely  considered  incompatible  with  the 
sculptor's  art;  for  if  the  laws  of  perspective  had  been  observed, 
both  we,  and  the  persons  for  whose  instruction  and  amusement 
these  valuable  records  were  designed,  would  have  remained  in 
ignorance  of  many  important  details  of  Assyrian  manners  and 
customs. 

Here  then,  at  the  foot  of  this  artificial  mound,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  were  wont  to  assemble  the  personal  attendants  of 
the  king  and  certain  officers  of  his  household,  such  as  the 
royal  huntsman,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  hounds ;  the 
sais  basha,  or  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  royal  grooms — 
those  who  had  the  care  of  the  lions,  and  those  who  brought 
them  in  cages  to  the  him  ting-ground ;  the  sakkaeen,  or  water- 
carriers  ;  the  military  chiefs,  commanders  of  the  companies  of 
spearmen,  and  commanders  of  the  companies  of  archers. 

The  barren  plain,  in  which  the  hunt  was  to  take  place^  was 
next  surrounded  by  the  cordon  militaire — those  in  the  iront 
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rank  armed  witli  spears  and  protected  by  the  large  curved 
shields  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  wall,  each  shield 
either  touching  the  other,  or  leaving  only  sufficient  space  for 
the  passage  of  the  javelin  with  which  to  pierce  the  infuriated 
beast,  should  he  attempt  to  escape.  Behind  this  phalanx  of 
spearmen  stood  a  row  of  archers,  so  that  if  the  lion  escaped 
the  javelins  of  the  first  rank,  it  would  be  scarcely  probable 
that  he  could  gain  the  shelter  of  the  more  wooded  part  of  the 
Paradeisos  before  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  one  of  the 
rank  of  bowmen. 

When  all  was  ready  and  the  hunting-ground  enclosed,  a  kind 
of  improviso  stable  and  coach-house  were  constructed  at  the 
base  of  the  mound,  on  which  stood  the  hunting-palace,  by  two 
divisions  of  spearmen  forming  themselves  into  a  hollow  square. 
Into  this  enclosure  was  led,  each  by  his  groom,  the  most  vigo- 
rous of  the  royal  stud.  Here  the  artist  has  represented  the 
master  of  the  horse,  who  has  already  made  his  choice  of  the 
two  horses  that  are  to  be  yoked  to  the  royal  car,  in  the  act  of 
commanding  the  grooms  to  take  the  other  horses  away,  lest 
they  should  hear  the  roar  of  the  lions,  and  become  unmanage- 
able. 

In  front  of  the  hollow 
square  is  another  enclosure, 
formed  by  a  company  of 
the  king*s  eunuchs,  hold- 
ing tall  screens  close  to 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
wall,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  horses  from  seeing  the 
lions.  (Fig.  189*).  Within 
the  space  so  enclosed,  we 
see  the  king  in  his  chariot, 
receiving  his  bow ;  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the 
bearded  spearmen,  who  ac- 
companies his  majesty, 
presses  down  a  strap  to 
make  firm  the  back  wall 
of  the  car,  while  both  he 
and    his    companion   are 

anxiously  looking  towards         ^'«'  ^«®*-""^  =^^^^^^  '^^^'' 
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the  hunting-ground.  In  front  of  the  car  is  the  charioteer,  as- 
sisting two  grooms,  who  are  endeayouiing  to  conquer  a  prudent 
reluctance  manifested  by  one  of  the  horses,  by  forcibly  backing 
him  into  the  traces ;  while  a  third  groom,  with  a  hearty  tug  at 
a  strap,  secures  the  less  terrified  animal  to  the  yoke.  (Fig. 
190*). 

This  particular  slab  is  in  excellent  preseiration,  and  exhibits 
a  minuteness  of  execution  quite  extraordinary.  Every  part  of 
the  king's  dress,  and  that  of  the  spearmen  and  of  the  charioteer, 
is  richly  ornamented ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  em- 
broidered mitten  which  the  king  wears  on  his  left  hand, 
to  protect  the  royal  palm  from  the  friction  of  the  bow. 
This  scrupulous  attention  to  the  execution  of  details,  particu- 
larly of  those  connected  with  the  adornment  of  the  person,  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  the  sculptures  from  Nineveh,  and  one 
in  which  the  slabs  before  us  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  that 
have  yet  been  brought  to  Europe.  There  is,  however,  in  this 
individual  composition  a  more  important  artistic  quality — 
namely,  a  propriety  and  vigour  of  action  in  the  figures  of  the 
grooms  and  of  the  companions  of  the  king,  and  an  expression  of 
fear  and  trembling  in  the  attitudes  of  the  horses,  not  exhibited 
in  any  of  the  former  sculptures,  in  which  we  discover  the  in- 
tention of  the  artist  to  impress  us  with  the  danger  of  the  sport, 
and  the  consequent  prowess  and  daring  of  the  king — as  well 
as  to  intimate  the  inefficiency  of  the  canvas  walls  for  keeping 
out  the  sound  of  the  roaring  of  the  lions. 

As  the  slabs  are  wanting  which  connect  these  preparatioiiB 
for  the  chase  with  the  actual  sport,  there  will  be  but  little 
impropriety  in  at  once  passing  the  phalanx  of  soldiers  and 
entering  the  hunting  ground  in  the  company  of  three  horse- 
men, who  gallop  past  their  ranks. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  living  wall  is  a  man  standing 
on  the  top  of  one  of  those  cages  in  which  the  animals  were 
brought  to  the  field.  The  man  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  a 
portcullis  to  let  loose  the  last  lion.  (Fig.  19 1'*'.)  This  cage, 
made  of  strong  logs  of  wood,  is  held  securely  fast  by  a  peg  driven 
through  a  back  spar  into  the  ground ;  and  we  recognise  a  no  less 
necessary  precaution  in  the  small  cage  at  the  top  of  the  larger, 
the  intention  of  which  is  to  enclose  the  man  should  the  lion  turn 
and  essay  to  make  his  keeper  the  first  victim.  In  the  middle 
of  the  barren  plain  we  descry  the  king  in  his  chariot,  which 
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tlie  drirer  tirgea  on  in  ptiranit  of  the  lioBH  tliat  have  escaped 
the  mortal  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  royal  himtaman  Be- 
hind the  king  the  hunting  ground  li  atrewn  with  dead  and 


dying  lions ;  one  infuriated  monster  only  epnngB  at  the  back 
of  the  chariot  and  attacks  the  spearmen  who  are  about  to  des 
spatch  him  with  theu  jaTelins  Other  lions  vanotisly  wounded 
are  in  flight  towards  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  hunting 
ground,  which  here  as  first  described  is  composed  of  a  cordon 
of  spearmen  supported  by  another  of  archers  On  th  b  Bide 
however,  the  spearmen  stand  with  upraised  javel  cs  ready  to 
transfix  any  goaded  and  esasperat^d  lion  that  should  attempt  a 
breach  in  their  ranks  ;  besides  this  significant  array,  we  see,  m 
front  of  the  line  of  spearmen,  several  huntsmen  armed  with 
javelins,  and  each  with  a  bloodhound  eager  to  be  let  loose  on 
the  prey.  (Fig.  192*.)  All  these  extra  precautions  at  this  end  of 
the  hunting  ground,  intimate  that  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a 
slightly  wounded  and  highly  infuriated  beast  was  not  always 
unsuccessful — that  lions  did  sometimes  escape  to  the  more 
wooded  parts  of  the  royal  park.  To  convey  this  most  possible 
andnotimprobablecontingency  more  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  llie  skilful  designer  has  represented,  behind  the  pha- 


lanz  of  soldiers,  the  unarmed  domeatica  of  the  king,  the  water 
carriers  and  their  beardleB^^compamons  with  other  offloers  of 
the  court,  in  great  conatematton  and  in  flight,  some  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  plantation  on  the  mound  and  others  the  refuge 
of  the  palace  Those  who  in  their  flight  have  reached  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound,  and  who,  consequently,  have  a  more 
extensive  view  of  the  hun^ng  plain,  seem,  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  fear  and  respect,  b>  be  descnbing  to  their  companions 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  field : — "  0  ye  men,  do  not  men 
excel  in  strengUi  that  bear  role  OTer  sea  and  land  and  all  things 
in  them.     But  yet  the  king  is  more  mighty."  (Esdras  li.  2.) 

This  series  of  slabs  would  be  quite  complete  if  only  we  had 
those  which  should  join  on~  to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  and 
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which  would,  in  all  probability,  show  us  the  king's  armour, 
bearer  handing  to  his  majesty  the  bow,  and  the  equestrian 
guard  preparing  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  But  for  this  hiatus, 
we  have  in  these  fourteen  slabs  the  entire  subject  of  the  lion 
hunt ;  and  we  trust  that  we  have  been  able  to  show  a  well- 
arranged  design  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  subject,  and  in  accordance  with  the  slabs  as  they 
follow  in  their  proper  succession. 

Before  introduciDg  our  readers  ^to  the  result  of  the  sport, 
namely,  the  bringing  in  the  slain  lions  and  laying  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  we  will  examine  a  few  other  slabs  of  exactly 
the  same  size  as  those  already  described,  executed  evidently  by 
the  same  artist,  and  probably  taken  firom  the  same  chamber. 
The  slabs  in  question  are  eight  in  number;  they  exhibit  various 
incidents  in  that  favourite  and  dangerous  pastime  of  this 
particular  descendant  of  Nimrod,  which  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  record  in  marble  for  the  decoration  of  his  palace  at 
the  place  now  called  Kouyunjik.  Six  slabs  in  consecutive 
order,  r^eat,  in  some  measure,  what  has  been  already  described. 
The  king  is  followed,  at  a  great  distance,  by  his  equestrian 
companions  in  the  chase,  and  the  space  between  himself  and 
them  is  strewn  with  dying  and  dead  lions.  The  new  incident 
that  we  have  to  remark  is  that  the  royal  chariot  is  being  pur- 
sued by  a  ferocious  lion,  which  wastes  his  strength  in  a  fruitiess 
attack  on  the  quickly  revolving  wheel.  The  king  has  given 
his  bow  in  charge  to  a  beardless  attendant,  while,  with  appro- 
priate energy,  he  destroys  the  assailant  with  a  spear.  Before 
the  chariot  is  a  lion  pierced  through  the  fore  part  of  the  brain,, 
rampant  in  spasmodic  action. 

The  next  subject  contains  another  exhibition  of  the  king's 
dauntiess  courage.  A  lion  has  succeeded  in  springing  on  tiie 
back  of  the  car.  The  king's  two  bearded  attendants,  with  an 
expression  of  terror  on  their  countenances,  are  attempting  to 
slay  him  with  their  spears,  while  the  king,  with  dignified 
coolness,  turns  round  and  thrusts  his  short  sword  through  the 
neck  of  the  savage  goaded  animal  before  the  spears  of  the 
guards  have  even  touched  him.  The  adjoining  slab  on  which 
the  horses  appear  in  full  gallop,  contains  a  circular-headed 
Cavity  for  the  admission  of  the  lock  when  the  door  was  fidly 
opened,  the  chamber  in  which  these  sculptures  were  found  being 
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long  aod  oanow,  like  the  posBage  chamber  in  the  palace  of 
Khorsttbad. 

Let  the  epectator  now  examine  these  intereetiug  ecnlptores, 
and  oonaider  for  himeelf  the  Tarions  atdtudee  of  the  dead 
and  dying  lions.  What  a  familiarity  with  the  lesnlt  of  the 
various  wounds  each  separate  example  displays !  How  this 
lioness,  wounded  in  the  spinal  cord,  drags  her  paralysed  hind 
quarters  after  bet !  (Pig.  193*.)    How  that  lion,  wounded  in 


the  eye,  puts  np'his  paw  with  agony  to  the  spot  I  How  alio- 
ther,  pierced  with  four  arrows,  is  staggering  in  the  last  convnl- 
sion  !  How  yet  another,  wonnded  in  the  t^ain,  has  fallen  over 
on  his  back !  How  this  one,  wounded  in  the  lungs,  stops  to 
pour  out  the  life-stream !  (Pig-  194*.).  And  lastly,  how  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  king  and  his  court,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
ITineveh  in  general,  mast  have  been  familiar  with  such  exhibi- 
tions, to  hare  required  so  many  cruel  dettuls  at  the  hand  of  the 
artist ;  and  how  equally  certain  it  is  (unacquainted  as  he  has 
shown  himself  with  anatomy)  that  the  artist  must  himself  have 
witnessed  the  dangerous  sport  more  than  once,  to  have  been 
fble  to  portray  so  accurately  the  momentary  effects  of  such  a 
variety  of  wounds. 

Unquestionably  a  veiy  considerable  establishment  for  the 
keeping  and  reanng  of  lions  must  have  existed  at  Nineveh  in 
order  to  supply  such  frequent  exhibitions    as  these  records 
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attest.  "We  now  know,  from  their  own  documents,  what  fre- 
quent and  cruel  wars  the  Assyrians  waged  with  their  neigh- 
bours for  conquest- soke,  for  spoil-sake,  for  the  eiipplj  of  luxu- 
ries ;   we  now  also  know  "  where  the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces 


for  its  whelps,"  and  we  now  fully  comprehend  the  singular  pro- 
priety and  the  very  remarkable  applicability  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor,  in  speaking  of  Ninereh,  "where  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  lions,  and  the  fe«ding-place  of  the  young  lione." 
(Nahumii.  11,  12.) 

The  termination  of  the  lion  hunt  is  sculptured  on  fire  con- 
secntive  slabs  of  about  the  same  height  as  those  on  which  we 
have  seen  the  chase  itself  displayed.    These  slaba  appear  to  have 

Esnelled  a  wall  of  on  ascending  passage  connecting  the  lion- 
unt  chamber  with  the  main  body  of  the  palace.  On  one  wall 
of  this  passage  was  represented  a  procession  of  huntsmen  with 
mules,  nets,  lopes,  and  stakes,  going  out  to  the  hunting-field; 
while  on  the  opposite  wall  we  were  showa  the  Betum  from 
the  chase,  with  the  results  of  the  hunt.  The  best  edaba  from 
this  part  of  the  palace  have  been  engraved  from  beautiful 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  expressly  for  the  present 
edition  of  "  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces." 

The  illustration  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  (Fig.  186*)  repre- 
senta  the  head  huntsman,  or  chief  of  Qie  lion  bearers,  aimed 


with  hia  bow,  oonducting  a  company  of  six  eunuchs,  bearing  a 
huge  lion,  and  followed  by  two  other  ennncbB,  one  carrying 
some  emaller  game,  a  bird  with  a  nest  full  of  young,  and  the 
other  a  bird's  neat  and  a  hare,  all  picked  up,  poBsibly,  on  their 
way,  and  about  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  (1  Eadra*, 
li.  6.)  The  proceeeion  ie  olosed  by  two  speannen,  with  large 
shielda,  and  an  archer,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrowa. 

The  next  subject  ia  exhibited  on  seven  consecutive  alabe, 
ibnning  partof  the  opposite  side  of  the  ascending  passage.  It 
lepreeenta  eleven  men.  and  two  mules,  carrying  out  nets,  gina, 
pegs  and  staves,  for  ensnaring  and  catching  stags  and  smaller 
game.    We  have  first  (see  Fig,  197*)  two  men  bearing  nets, 
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cords,  with  pegs,  and  atavea,  followed  by  a  youth,  leading  a 

mule  laden  wi&  nets, — and  then  the  driver  of  the  mule  with 
a  stick  in  his  right  hand.  To  thia  group  succeeds  a  repetition 
of  the  boy,  mule,  and  driver,  followed  by  four  men  bearing 
nets,  cords,  and  staves  ;  and  lastly,  a  shorter  huDtsman,  with  a 
long  staff  in  one  hand,  leads  two  di^  in  leash.  These  men, 
and  the  lion-bearers,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  do* 
mestics,  whose  office  it  was,  as  we  here  perceive,  to  prepare 
all  things  necessary  for  the  chaae,  and  to  clear  the  huntjog- 
ground  of  the  slain  lions. 

The  figures  sculptured  in  this  ascending  passage,  and  on  the 
fragment  we  are  about  to  describe,  are  larger  than  are  those 
on  the  other  reliefs ;  there  is  alao,  no  doubt,  a  little  covert 
compliment  intended  in  the  exaggerated  dimenaions  of  the 
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lion,  to  cany  whioh  required  the  strengtli  of  ux  men ;  irhence, 
M  well  as  from  the  execution,  ve  infer  that  the  same  skilful 
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and  courtly  hand  was  employed  on  these  lions  as  on  those  in 
the  hunting-ground  before  desoribed.  The  next  subject  in  the 
order  of  succession  (Fig.  198*)  is  composed  of  two  slabs,  re- 
presenting the  ''  Driving  and  snaring  game."  It  was  found 
in  the  chamber  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  ascending  passage, 
where  the  lion  hunts  were  found.  The  artist  intends  to 
inform  us  that  a  considerable  space,  comprehending  rocky  hills 
and  wooded  valleys,  has  been  enclosed  with  nets  of  sufficient 
height  and  strength  to  prevent  the  escape  of  animals  of  the 
size  of  the  fallow-deer.  Two  men  are  shown,  the  one  trpng 
to  extricate  the  deer  from  the  trap  in  which  it  has  been 
caught ;  and  the  other,  at  some  distance  off,  setting  a  trap  or 
gin.  Within  the  great  field  enclosed,  are  seen  four  deer,  the 
foremost  of  a  herd,  in  rapid  flight  towards  the  inevitable  boun- 
dary ;  and  we  no  doubt  should  see  the  king  in  chase  if  we  had 
but  the  adjoining  slabs  on  the  left  of  the  spectator. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  small,  highly-finished,  cabinet- 
stone  pictures,  the  Gerard  Dows,  and  the  Wovermans  of  the 
Royal  Ninevite  collection.  From  Mr.  Loftus'  Eeport,  they 
appear  to  have  fallen  from  the  apartments  above  the  Lion 
Hunt  and  adjoining  chambers.  The  slabs  on  which  the  sub- 
jects are  sculptured  are  about  the  same  height  as  the  others, 
but  they  are  generally  divided  into  three  horizontal  compart- 
ments, of  which  the  upper  and  middle  have  in  many  instances 
been  destroyed.  On  three  consecutive  pieces  of  th^wall  of 
the  cabinet,  we  have  in  the  upper  division,  the  king  on  foot, 
killing  a  succession  of  lions,  which  are  let  out  of  cages,  as  we 
do  pigeons.  The  king  is  attended  by  a  shield-bearer,  who 
seems  to  be  in  mortal  fear,  and  by  two  armour-bearers,  holding 
in  readiness  his  quiver  and  arrows ;  the  lion  he  is  immediately 
engaged  with  has  sprung  from  the  ground,  and  will  be  de- 
spatched by  a  deadly  shaft  from  his  bow,  while  a  second  is 
running  furiously  towards  him,  and  a  third  is  being  released 
from  his  cage. 

In  the  second  line,  or  compartment,  the  king  seizes  a  ram- 
pant lion  by  the  tail,  and  a  second  lion  is  sitting,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  sphinx,  facing  one  of  the  king's  equestrian  attendants. 
Whether  ^ese  be  tame  lions,  or  lions  of  a  less  ferocious  kind, 
described  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  or  whether 
they  have  been  drugged  or  prepared,  so  as  to  render  them 
harmless,  as  are  the  Cons  that  appear  occcasionally  at  our  the- 
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atres  are  cnnoiiB 
qaeetioDB  which  ve 
cannot  pretend  to 
decide  At  a  little 
distance  ia  seen  the 
king  B  cbanot  with 
the  chanoteer,  and 
two  bearded  spear 
men  apparently 
awaiting  hia  majes 
ty  B  return 

The  third  and 
lowest  line  repre 
sents  the  king  pour 
ing  out  a  libatioa 
before  on  altar  or 
table  covered  with 
a  cloth  on  which  are 
placed  aome  objecte, 
or  ofTenng  difficult 
to  define  Behind 
the  altar  la  a  tall 
vase  bearmg  a  coni- 
cal heading  of  aome 
^  materia]  and  at  the 
r  king  g  feet  lie  four 
dead  lions  a  fifth 
being  brought  by  in 
anumberote  unuchs, 
preceded  by  two  mu 
sicians  performing 
on  the  stnnged  in 
atniment  we  have 
described  m  a  for- 
mer chapter  (p 
289)  In  attend 
f  ance  on  the  king 
*  are  two  cup  bear 
'^  era  fanning  him 
with  their  fly  flaps 
then  follows  the 
royal  armour  bear 
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er ;  and  lastly,  two  beardless  equestrian  attendants,  who  have 
only  just  dismounted  to  assist  at  this  religious  ceremony,  which 
we  may  imagine  to  be  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  to  the  god  of 
victory,  or  chase,  for  the  escape  of  the  royal  hunter  from  the 
many  perilous  situations  in  which  we  have  seen  him  exposed. 
Three  lines  of  cuneatic  extend  over  the  altar  from  the  king 
to  the  musicians. 

This  inscription  has  been  thus  translated  by  Bawlinson  : 

"  I  am  Assur-bani-pal,  the  Supreme  monarch,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who,  having  been  excited  by  the  inscrutable  divini- 
ties, Assur  and  Beltis,  have  slain  four  lions.  I  have  erected 
over  them  an  altar  sacred  to  Ishtar  (Ashtareth),  the  goddess  of 
war.  I  have  offered  a  holocaust  over  them.  I  sacrificed  a 
kid(?)  over  them." 

One  compartment  of  the  next  series  of  slabs  (Fig.  199*) 
represents  the  king  on  horseback,  leading  a  second  horse,  which 
is  pursued  and  attacked  by  a  wounded  lion,  but  is  defending 
himself  by  kicking  vigorously.  In  the  mean  time,  the  horse 
on  which  the  king  rides  is  attacked  in  front  by  another  lion, 
whose  fate  is  sufficiently  obvious — the  king  having  thrust  his 
spear  into  the  monster's  mouth  with  such  force,  that  it  has 
passed  right  through  the  neck  and  appears  under  the  mane. 
Two  mounted  attendants  foUow  at  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  upper  compartment  of  this  slab  the  king,  having  dis- 
mounted, seizes  an  infuriated  lion  by  the  throat,  and  thrusts  a 
short  sword  into  its  heart.  The  king  is  attended  by  his  ar- 
mour-bearer, and  a  beardless  groom,  who  holds  his  horse.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  two  examples  the  king  wears  a 
richly- decorated  fillet  upon  his  head,  instead  of  the  pointed 
tiara,  which  is  his  usual  distinctive  head-dress ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  all  the  slabs  of  the 
series  found  in  this  part  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik. 

The  lowest  line  of  these  slabs  shows  us  gazelles  full-grown 
and  young,  browsing,  some  of  them  pierced  with  arrows  from 
the  king's  bow. 

On  a  separate  fragment  we  have  the  king  and  one  attendant 
crouching  down  in  a  sort  of  pit  made  in  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
in  order  to  hide  themselves  from  the  timid  animals,  which 
would  otherwise  be  deterred  from  coming  within  range  of  the 
arrows.  The  same  method  is  pursued  by  the  easterns  of  the 
present  day.     When  an  Arab,  (or  an  ibn  belled),  a  son  of  the 
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town  in  the  vicinity  of  a  desert,  has  ascertained  by  the  foot- 
prints in  the  sand  that  a  herd  of  the  animals  frequents  a  par- 
ticular track,  he  makes  a  sufficient  exoayation  in  the  sand  to 
allow  of  Ipng  down,  taking  especial  care  that  the  surrounding 
ground  shall  not  appear  raised  or  disturbed,  or  the  quick  eye 
of  the  gaselle  would  discern  the  trap,  and  flee  away.  All 
being  prepared,  the  hunter  lies  down  in  his  trench  to  sleep 
until  morning,  when  the  animals  come  out  to  browse,  and  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  watcher. 

The  king,  attended  by  horsemen,  pursuing  the  wild  horse, 
occupies  BCTeral  fragments  of  this  smaller  series.  The  horses 
are  run  down  by  dogs,  sometimes  caught  by  the  lasso,  but 
most  frequently  killed  by  the  never-erring  shaft  of  the  royal 
hunter. 

In  another  of  these  smaller  compartments  the  king  has  dis- 
moimted  to  superintend  the  dissection  of  a  huge  lion,  during 
which  ceremony  one  bearded  and  three  beardless  men  prostrate 
themselves  before  him. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  esteemed  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  scenes  we  have  described,  when  the  great  king 
relaxes  from  his  labours,  whether  of  the  battle  or  of  the  chase. 
He  is  represented  feasting  with  his  queen  in  the  garden  of  his 
palace. 

The  garden  (el  genina,  el  fardous)  anciently  as  at  this  day 
in  the  east,  is  the  locality  of  kaif  or  pleasure.  Shade,  cool- 
ness, and  repose  in  the  open  air,  seem  always  to  have  been 
essentials  in  the  oriental  mind  for  anything  like  an  approach 
to  a  state  of  happiness.  So  here  in  a  garden,  ''  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,"  (Eccles.  ii.  5,)  under  the  shade  of  a  vine  trained  over 
an  avenue  of  fir-trees,  the  king  and  queen  of  Assyria  were 
wont  to  repose,  during  the  autumnal  months,  in  the  more 
southern  districts  of  their  vast  dominions. 

High  on  a  richly-carved  sofa,  and  supported  by  cushions, 
reclines  the  great  king ;  while  opposite  to  him,  on  a  chair  of 
state,  sits  her  Assyrian  majesty,  *'  in  raiment  of  needle- work '* 
(Psal.  xlv.  14),  and  surrounded  by  her  maidens.  The  elder 
woman  (the  malema),  or  chiefs  of  the  hareem — ^known  by 
their  richer  dress  and  furrowed  cheeks,  the  beauties  of  a  former 
reign — ^fan  the  king  and  queen.  While  some  of  the  younger 
women  are  employed  in  bringing  trays  laden  with  delicacies 
for  the  table,  those  skilled  in  singing  advance  performing  on 
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"  mnaioal  uutmmeiiti,  and  that  of  all  aorta "  (Ecdea,  iL  8). 
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On  a  Ligbly-deoorated  table  between  the  royal  personages  are 
already  placed  some  Tiands ;  and  an  iyory  casket,  part  of  **  the 
peculiar  treasure  of  kings''  (Ecdes.  ii.  S),  such  as  those  of 
which  we  have  fragments  in  the  glass  cases  of  the  Xouyunjik 
gallery.  Near  the  sofa  on  the  lower  table,  the  king  has  de- 
posited his  small  bow  and  quiver,  with  his  sword  or  sceptre. 
Still  nearer  the  margin,  at  this  end  of  the  slab,  appears,  from 
behind  a  date  tree,  a  hand  holding  a  wand,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose it  is  impossible  to  guess,  as  we  have  not  the  adjoining  ^b. 

We  must  refer  our  leaders  to  the  sculpture  itself  for  many  of 
the  above  details,  which  the  artist  has  been  unable  to  include 
within  the  limits  of  his  reduced  drawing. 

On  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the  sofii  is  a  yase,  in  which 
something  is  piled  up  in  sugar-loaf  &shion ;  and  over  the  arm 
of  the  sofa  is  slung  a  huge  chaplet  of  precious  stones.  Both, 
the  king  and  queen  are  drinking  out  of  embossed  and  jewelled 
cups,  of  such  as  we  hare  specimens. 

Her  majesty  is  not  wanting  in  those  personal  qualifications 
which  are  still  considered  in  the  east  as  essential  to  beauty, 
nor  has  the  artist  neglected  to  give  a  certain  rotundity  of  form 
even  to  the  less  distinguished  personages  of  the  hareem,  to 
qualify  them  to  ^^  stand  before  the  king"  (Dan.  i.  5). 

Birds  sing  and  grasshoppers  chirp,  yet,  amid  all  this  picture 
of  delights,  there  are  touches  of  native  cruelty  in  the  incidents 
selected  by  the  Assyrian  artist  for  illustration,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  pastime  indulged  in  by  the  king ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  bird  seizes  on  a  grasshopper,  and  hard  by,  on  a  tree,  hangs 
the  caricatured  mask  of  a  Susian  with  a  gash  in  the  cheek, 
which  probably  has  been  employed  in  some  sarcastic  comic 
performance,  now  to  give  place  to  the  gratification  of  the 
palate  and  the  ear. 

*^  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing*'  (Ecdesiastes,  i.  8).  The  experiment  of  happiness 
here  delineated  by  the  artist  as  being  made  by  the  kmg  of 
Assyria,  had  already  been  tried  three  hundred  years  before  by 
a  much  more  enlightened  sovereign  than  Sennacherib,  and  the 
record  of  it,  with  notes  and  commentations  written  by  the 
experimenter  himself,  has  fortunately  come  down  to  our  time. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  too,  did  he  proceed  in  his  search 
after  this  imaginary  summum  bonum  of  human  existence,  for 
he  says,  *'  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees 
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inthemof  all  kind  of  fruits..  ..I  got  me  Bervants  and  mudens. 
I  gathered  me  also  uItcf  and  gold  and  the  peonliai  treasure  of 
kuQgs  and  of  the  proTinoes.  I  gat  me  men^aingerB  and  women 
singers,  and 
the  delights 
of  the  tons  of 
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Boianty  be 
tween       the 

eculptared 
and  the  writ 

ten  docu 
ments  ends , 
for  beyond 
this  the  sculp 
tor  sort  can 
notinfonnuB, 
nor  has  any. 

Hung    like 

those  va- 
luatile  notes 
and  commen- 
tations, the 
result  of  the 

more  ancient  royal  experimentor'e  researohes,  "tiie  conclnaon 
of  the  -whole  matter,"  been  extracted  from  the  cuneifonn  in- 
Boriptione. 
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Before  quitting  thie  stone  pictore,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  some  rery  intereBting  details  which  itoontains,  namely,  the 
eurioos  carved  casket  upon  the  royal  table,  and  the  Tarious 
kinds  ojf  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  musicians. 

We  possess  in  the  British  Museum  fragments  of  a  box 
(Fig.  255),  of  which  the  design  is  almost  identical  with 
that  shown  in  Fig.  199*,  Our  reason  for  calling  it  part  '^  of 
the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings"  is,  that  such  costly  and  beau* 
tifal  works  of  art,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  designer,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  metallurgist  was  combined,  could  not  have 
belonged  to  any  but  kings  and  princes.  It  is  evident  more* 
over,  from  the  box  being  placed  so  conspicuously  close  to  the 
king,  that  it  was  of  importance,  and  especially  his  property ; 
its  form  and  contents,  therefore,  become  interesting  questions. 
— Did  it  contain  the  royal  signet  ?  Did  it  contain  some  com- 
pound of  the  alchemist,  which  might  have  been  considered  an 
elixir  of  life  ?  or  did  it  contain  some  confection  of  opium  or  hemp, 
which  might  have  been  supposed,  in  ignorance  and  sensuality, 
to  enhance  the  enjoyments  by  which  &e  king  is'surrounded  r 

Such  caskets  are  not  common  in  the  East  or  the  West ;  but 
Mr.  Edward  Falkener,  the  architect,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  a  description  of  one  in  his  possession,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  for  Haroun  e'  Rashid,  the  Kalif  of  Bagh- 
dad, and  who,  Sennacherib*like,  probably  carried  it  about  witii 
him,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  handle. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Falkener's  description  of  the  casket: 

^*  The  small  casket  which  I  described  to  you  is  now  at  Man- 
chester, so  I  cannot  give  you  a  sketch  of  it  except  from  re- 
collection. 

''  It  is  of  bronze,  and  has  been  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold. 
It  has  a  cursive  Arabic  inscription  at  top  and  cufic  at  bottom. 
It  has  two  elaborate  hinges  at  back,  and  one  infrofU,  with  a 
moveable  handle  at  top.    In  the  large  circles  are  represented— < 

''  1st.  The  hero  crossing  the  desert,  riding  on  a  camel,  with 
a  baldachin  over  him ;  the  camel  is  led  by  one  slave  and  driven 
by  another. 

''  2d.  He  is  on  horseback,  killing  a  panther  with  his  swoid* 

^*  3d.  Do.  do.,  with  his  spear. 

'*  4th.  He  returns  to  Ids  lady-love  with  his  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  falcob.    The  lady  is  seated,  and  he  standing. 
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'*  5th.  The  lady  takes  his  falcon,  and  is  petting  it,  while  he 
takes  a  guitar,  and  siDgs  her  praises.  The  lady  holds  the  fal- 
<}on  before  her  face  to  hide  her  blushes. 

*'  These  are  all  the  large  medallions,  but  on  the  top,  round 
the  handle,  the  hero  is  represented  on  horseback,  killing 
panthers  in  four  different  ways ;  viz.,  with  a  sword;  a  spear; 
a  bow  and  arrow ;  and  a  falcon.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
seen  between  large  medallions  3  and  4.  ITow  come  the  re- 
joicings. On  the  bevelled  edge  of  top,  the  hero  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  throne,  in  a  small  medallion  on  one  side, 
and  his  lady  in  another,  in  opposite  side ;  around  them  are  the 
members  of  the  court,  drinking  from  large  goblets^laying 
upon  guitars,  flutes,  triangles,  tambarinos,  harps,  s;c.  &c. 
The  marriage  has  takein  place,  and  the  lady  has  the  casket  to 
keep  her  jewels  in. 

''  After  having  had  it  ten  years  in  my  possession,  I  disco- 
vered that  it  had  been  closed  by  a  most  ingenious  puzzle  lock. 
This  I  have  had  restored,  and  have  promised  the  contents  of 
the  casket  to  any  one  who  opens  it.  The  inscription  has  not 
yet  been  deciphered." 

In  noticing  the  various  musical  instruments  of  the  Ninevites 
represented  in  this  sculpture,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
include  instruments  previously  described  (pp.  216,  261,  262, 
289).  In  order  to  compare  them  more  conveniently  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  particularly  with  those  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  we  will  begin  by  placing 
the  Ghaldee  names  in  the  order  that  they  occur  in  the  sacred 
text,  by  the  side  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin  of  Jerome,  and 
our  own  version. 

Daniel,  cap.  ill.  v.  5. 

cornet. 

flate« 

harp. 

sackbut. 

psaltery. 

dulcimer. 

Calmet  says,  ''  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  are, 
perhaps,  what  has  been  hitherto  least  understood  of  any  thing 
in  scripture.    The  Eabbins  themselves  know  no  more  of  this 


Wip, 

ffdXiriy^f 

tuba, 

WTpTHWa, 

Kiudpai 

fistula, 

DliTp, 

cithara, 

K33D, 

ffafijSvKri^ 

sambuca, 

rVBOS), 

if/a\Tfjpi6vt 

psalterium, 

rnscro, 

ffVfii^iaviaf 

symphonia, 
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mattei  th&n  other  commentaton,  who  aie  least  Bcquaiiited 
with  Jewish  affairs." 

Calmet  had  no  meana  of  Bsgisting  his  Bpeculations  by  ex* 
anuning  any,  reprefleDtationB  of  the  actual  inatrumentB,  and, 
indeed,  never  till  now  huTs  we  bad  k  good  an  opportunity  of 
arriviDg  at  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  form,  and  conse- 


Wig-Mf^-Miar,  PULnir, 


qnestly  of  the  strnotore  and  qoality  of  sound  emitted  by  the 
above-mentioned  inBtruments. 

In  the  sculpture  (Fig.  200*)  there  are  four  performers,  two 
men  and  two  women ;  the  two  centre  figures  being  two  officers 
of  the  Assyrian  court  we  have  elsewhere  (p.  171)  designated 
OB  superintendents  of  the  tribute  of  tbe  provinces. 

The  first  instrument  mentioned  in  the  list,  vis.,  the  comet, 
)OV(kama),  Irom  rip(kam),tbehornof  an  animal,  of  which  this 
instrument  was  probably  first  made,  is  met  with  in  the  sculp- 
ture representing  the  removing  of  the  colossal  bull,  bnt  is  not 
found  in  the  scultoturc  before  us.  The  second  instrument  in 
the  list,  viz.,  the  flute,  (mashrukita)  frrpnva,  irom  (sharak)  p-w, 
U>  whistle,  to  shriek,  is  very  suggestive  of  tbe  kind  of  sound  that 
snch  short  and  thin  tubes  would  make  as  those  in  the  bands 
of  the  woman  at  tbe  right  hand.  The  next  in  order  is  the  harp, 
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(kitraa)  trrrp,  from  (kush)  "T,  to  be  curved  or  bent  like  a  bow, 
from  which,  probably,  the  idea  was  taken,  and  of  which  atruc- 
ture,  in  fact,  all  anoient  harps  were,  and  some  modern  Indian 
barpa  etill  are ;  the  stringe  being  kept  tight  by  the  resistance  of 
the  back  of  the  instrument,  not  by  the  support  afforded  by  the 
oolnmn,  at  ia  European  harps.  Thu  instToment  has  twenty 
or  twenty-one  Btrings,  and  Is  played  withont  a  plectram. 


The  next  in  order  is  the  ssckbut,  (ahabkah)  low,  from  (sha> 
bak)  lap,  to  interweave,  applied  to  the  lattice  of  a  window,  being 
the  Arabic  word  (ahebbak)  ji^Lk^  window;  and  hence  also 
the  name  of  the  instrument,  there  being  a  window  or  some  orna- 
mented perfaratioDB  in  the  soanding  board,  as  in  the  European 
guitar.  This  instrument  is  still  in  existence  in  the  east,  and 
an  accural*  drawing  of  one  which  was  brought  from  Aleppo 
by  a  native  musician  is  to  be  found  at  Figs.  115,  116,  The 
ornamental  perforations  in  this  instance  are  at  the  sides.  The 
instnunent  has  double  strings,  and  is  played  with  a  abort  pleo- 
teim. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  psaltery,  (phsanneterin)  nrow,  from 
(phsal)  'xa,  to  carve,  because  the  two  ^nmnswhidi  support  the 
cross  bar  of  this  instrnment  are  carved  into  various  devices ; 
the  shorter  of  the  tvo  oolnmDa  in  the  anoient  Egyptian  ex- 
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ampUi  ifl  oonunonly  osrred  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head.  It 
has  oioallf  five  or  sereii  strmga,  but  it  tae.j  have  ten ;  it  is  then 
called  aahur,  t«v.  or  Uie  ten  stringod :  another  variety  of  this 
inatrament  is  seen  in  the  hand  of  a  man  (Fig.  201*); 


Fig.  Xn*.— DcrLCum,  Am  A  < 

The  next  in  order  ia  the  dulcimer,  (sumpbonia)  ttobov,!  from 
(samak)  T"  to  lean  or  lay  ;  to  impose  as  the  hand  upon  any 
thing  (see  Fig.  202*)  ;  vhich  exactly  corresponds  to  this  idea, 
both  because  the  instrument  is  supported  by  a  belt  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  because  the  left  elbow  and  hand  are  imposed 
upon  it  to  twang,  or  Bt«p  or  modify  the  sound  of  the  striugs, 
whidi  are  struck  with  a  short  stick  held  in  the  right  hand. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  instrument  is  played  by  a 
person  wearing  a  high  cap,  probably  a  chief  musician. 

Ve  have  nov  gone  tiirough  the  list  of  ail  those  instm- 

t  In  the  conTtction  that  rrssffD  is  a  genaine  Cfaaldee  word,  and  not  de- 
rlted  from  ths  Oreek,  we  bsTe  rendered  the  letten  literallj  sumphonia 
initead  of  nupbonit.  The  word  in  Daniel  \»  the  name  of  one  mglt  at- 
ttmmtitl,  wbersu  the  Qreek  darinttTS  is  a  gompoimd  word,  iigiiif]i]ig  a 
harmmg  tifmanfi  in-' '- 
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merits  vhioh  were  employed  to  give  notice  to  the  different 
people,  nations,  end  languageB  at  what  time  tbey  were  to  fall 
down  and  warship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzac 
hod  Bet  up ;  and  we  have  shown  the  true  figures  of  them  token 
from  th^  most  autheatio  coeval  commentations  on  the  Bible, 
as  the  sculptures  from  Hineveh  may  fwrly  be  considered. 

In  the  last  psalm  (cl.)>  which  was  probably  composed  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  there  is  also  mention  of 
several  musical  instruments. 

The  trumpet  in  this  text,  as  in  that  from  Daniel,  is  placed 
first ;  but  here  it  is  called  (suphar)  "W",  from  (saphar)  isv,  to  be 
Isight,  as  the  instrument  would  be  if  made  of  Bilver  or  brasa. 

The  next  in  this  series  is  the  psaltery,  hero  called  (nehbel)  'ini, 
from  ^3),  a  bottle,  a  vessel,  or  jar,  for  the  strings  were  fastened 
over  a  kind  of  box  or  bowl,  like  the  mstnunent  still  in  use 
in  Nabia. 

The  next  that  ooonrs  is  translated  harp,  (Hnnor)  "res,  front 
in,  imitating  a  tremulous  and  Btiidulous  sound. 

The  next,  timbrel,  (tuph)  an,  from  "fin,  to  strike,  to  beat  the  ta- 
bret.  This  word,  nn,  may  be  takentosignify  any  kind  of  dram  or 
tympanum ;  and  we  have  two  specimens,  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
tambarine  (Fig,  201*),  the  other  like  our  drums  (Fig.  203*), 
but  played  with  the  fingers  as  the  Indians 
do  the  small  horizontal  drum,  or  tom-tom, 
at  this  day. 

The  next,  translated  o^an,  sv  (bug- 
gab),  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wind 
instrument,  perhaps  a  set  of  pipes  of 
unequal  length ;  but  we  have  not  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  represented  in 
these  sculptures. 

The  last  iustrument  mentioned  among 
those  in  Psalm  cl.,  is  translated  cymbals, 
(zalzelim)  o'Tifyt,  from  (zal)  Vw,  to  tingle ; 
or  from  (zalzil)  Wk,  roundness.  We  have 
a  representation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  with  a  beard,  (Fig.  201*,)  They 
appear  to  be  fiat,  circular  pieces  of  brass, 
listened  one  in  each  hand,and  struck  toge> 
ther,  as  are  our  instruments  of  the  same 
name.    All  four  of  these  mnsiciana  are  at 


Fig.  NS'.-^xini, 
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the  same  time  dancing,  as  also  it  was  the  oustom  with  the 
Jews,  Psalm  cl.  4.  B^iigious  dances  are  still  practised  by  the 
Mohammedans. 

We  now  come  to  two  slabs  like  that  in  the  Eouyunjik  gallery 
(page  385),  representing  two  lion-headed  hnman  fig^^s  with, 
eagle's  claws ;  the  right  hands  upraised  holding  da^ers,  and 
the  left,  crossing  over,  holding  maces.  The  front  of  one 
figure,  and  the  back  of  the  other,  are  exhibited.  The  lower 
compartment  of  one  of  these  slabs  contains  a  figure,  the 
upper  part  human,  and  wearing  the  three-homed  cap ;  and 
the  body  being  that  of  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  describe  the  slabs  that  follow  accord* 
ing  to  any  consecutive  arrangement,  we  shall  make  our  se- 
lection of  those  which  appear  to  be  most  replete  with  noyel 
and  suggestive  matter. 

We  shall  first  notice  several  large  fragments  of  sculptured 
slabs  which  formed  the  comer  of  a  chamber,  representing  the 
besieging  of  a  large  city  built  on  the  banks  of  a  river ,  and  defended 
by  Susians.  Chi  one  fragment  the  same  people  are  escaping 
into  the  reed-grown  margin  of  the  river,  indicating  that  the 
scene  is  in  the  southern  district  of  Susiana,  distinctly  difiering 
from  the  Ulai  or  Euleus,  whose  banks  are  wooded  and  whose 
stream  is  rapid.  Below  in  two  lines  is  the  subject  of  bringing 
the  prisoners  to  the  king ;  and  the  registration,  as  in  the  former 
examples,  is  performed  by  two  scribes,  one  bearded,  and  the 
other  beardless :  in  this  instance,  however,  both  hold  what 
we  have  described  elsewhere  (p.  184),  as  a  cylindrical  lump 
of  clay,  and  both  use  the  instrument  for  engraving  or  im- 
pressing the  characters.  Usually  one  scribe  writes  on  a  scroll, 
and  the  other  on  a  two-leaved  tablet. 

The  upper  half  of  the  slab  we  shall  now  notice  is  occupied 
by  the  delineation  of  a  magnificent  palace  surrounded  by  em- 
battled walls,  and  a  ditch  or  narrow  stream.  The  palace  is 
built  on  an  upper  terrace ;  its  gates  are  flanked  by  colossal  lions 
end  winged  bulls,  or  it  may  be  that  the  columns  of  its  porticoes 
are  supported  by  lions  and  bulls,  as  are  the  columns  of  the 
porticoes  of  some  churches  of  the  middle  ages.  The  upper 
mound  is  surrounded  by  a  single  embattled  and  turretted  wall, 
while  the  lower  terrace  is  protected  by  a  lower  but  double 
wall  of  the  same  description.  This  very  interesting  sculpture 
may  be  a  near  view  of  that  famous  Susian  palace  which  was 
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conndered  one  of  the  moBt  magnificoBt  in  the  world,  and  con- 
tained, in  after-times,  all  the  treasure  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 
A  smdl  gate  opens  out  on  to  the  stream. 

The  lower  half  of  this  slab  describes,  in  three  lines,  the 
Susians  in  rapid  flight.  Some  are  in  cars  drawn  by  mules — 
a  few  are  on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot. 

On  the  upper  half  of  another  slab  is  delineated  a  beautiful  park 
or  garden,  containing  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  other  trees.  At  the 
top  of  a  hoi  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  some  divinity,  or  to  the  king 
whose  historical  tablet,  of  the  prescribed  form,  is  either  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  sekos,  or  more  probably  stands  isolated  at  the 
top  of  a  broad  walk  leading  up  to  the  side  of  the  building.  Be* 
fore  the  tablet  is  an  altar  like  one  which  Layard  found  similarly 
placed  before  a  tablet  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  at  Nim- 
roud.  Narrow  streams  for  irrigation  intersect  the  garden,  one 
crossing  the  broad  path,  and  another  flowing  from  beneath  one 
arch  of  a  series  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  The  arches 
are  constructed  as  were  those  of  the  famous  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates,  that  is,  by  approaching  stones.  We  are  taught  by 
the  construction  of  this  road  or  causeway  that  the  Ass3rrians, 
who  as  we  know  were  acquainted  with  the  trw  arch,  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  self-destroying  principle  inherent  in  that 
mode  of  covering  a  space,  and  therefore,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  never  used  the  true  arch  in  large  and  important 
atructures,  but  only  in  small  and  insignificant  ones,  and  where 
the  abutments  were  unexceptionable.  These  arches  may  pos- 
sibly serve  for  an  aqueduct,  or  for  a  hanging  garden,  for  con- 
necting the  two  hills,  or  for  a  road,  planted  witii  trees,  leading 
to  the  front  of  the  temple.  This  part  of  the  slab  is  much 
affected  by  calcination,  and  is  therefore  partially  indistinct. 

The  lower  half  of  the  same  slab  is  divided  into  three  lines, 
and  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  flight  of  the 
Susians,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  garden  in  the 
upper  part  was  that  attached  to  the  palace  before  described,  * 
very  likely  only  one  slab  intervening. 

There  are  some  other  slabs  representing  the  flight  and  de«- 
struction  of  a  people  who  ride  on  camels  and  live  in  tents, 
probaldy  Arabs;  but  among  the  most  interesting  fr^ments 
are  two  showing  the  siege  and  capture  of  a  city  inhabited  by 
thin,  lank  men,  with  short  beards  and  woolly  hair ;  the  chiefs 
of  whom  wear  a  single  feather  stuck  upright  in  the  front  of  a 
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band  or  fillet  round  their  heads.  These  would  seem  to  be  the 
eastern  Ethiopians  mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  ver.  22), 
Herodotus  (lib.ivii),  Pindar  (Olym.2),  HesiodTheog.  (ver.  984), 
Dionysius  the  geographer  (v.  177),  and  Eustathius,  all  of 
whom  speak  of  Ethiopians  located  in  Ghaldsea  and  Susiana, 
which  statement  receiyes  a  remarkable  corroboration  in  this 
curious  ancient  sculpture  from  the  walls  of  a  palace  in  Mnereh. 

On  two  other  small  fragments  is  represented  the  utter  de^ 
struction  of  a  city  of  the  Susians,  The  Assyrian  soldiers  are 
seen  on  the  walls  with  pickaxes  and  crow-bars,  digging  and 
wedging  out  the  stones,  literally,  not  leaving  one  stone  upon 
another,  while  other  parts  of  the  city  are  in  flames;  as  it 
is  said,  of  this  very  Assyrian  king,  or  his  immediate  predecessor, 
''  now  have  I  brought  it  to  pass  that  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay 
waste  fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps."  2  Kings,  xix.  25.  This 
sculpture  explains  the  reason  of  the  large  number  of  picks 
found  at  Khorsabad  (see  p.  383). 

Other  fragments  represent  the  king  hunting  the  wild  horse, 
which  sometimes  is  caught  by  the  lasso,  and  sometimes  is  run 
down  by  dogs.  Fragments  of  three  smaller  sculptures  show 
the  king  saperintending  the  dissection  of  a  huge  lion,  at  which 
ceremony  one  bearded  man  and  three  eunuchs  prostrate  them<c 
selves  before  him. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  these  highly  finished  cabinet 
sculptures  is  one,  unfortunately  very  small  fragment,  exhibiting 
two  singular  persons  bearing  vases,  and  attended  by  some  of 
the  king's  eunuchs.  Prostrated  on  the  ground  are  several 
men,  both  bearded  and  beardless.  The  two  persons  carrying 
vases  wear  long  fringed  robes,  and  are  remarkable  for  iteit 
thin  countenances  and  emaciated  figures,  and  for  the  form  of 
their  h^ad  dresses  and  beards,  as  weU  as  for  two  conspicuous 
curls  that  hang  down  from  the  right  side  of  their  heads.  Pro^ 
bably  they  represent  Samaritan  priests,  or  the  chiefe  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Susiana  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
that  country  represented  in  this  series  of  slabs,  for  one  of  these 
men  is  brought  before  the  king  among  Susian  captives. 
.  Another  piece  of  sculpture  is  in  high  relief.  It  represents 
the  king  putting  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  a  captive,  and 
about  to  ikrust  a  spear  into  his  back.  **  Joshua  said  unto  the 
captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  with  him,  come  near, 
put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings."    Joshua,  z.  24. 
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Temporarilj  placed  upon  the  staircase  leading  to  tbe  lower 
chambers  of  the  museam  are  the  following  sculptures. 

Two  persons  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  figures 
are  larger  than  usual,  yet  not  life  size,  and  they  are  executed 
in  flat  but  carefully  finished  relief.  The  foremost  person  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  woman  playing  on  a  harp,  and  the  one  behind 
wears  a  singular  head  dress,  like  that  worn  by  certain  people 
met  with  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Egypt.  This  person  carries  a 
lyre  resembling  that  one  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest 
is  the  f  viaro,  or  psaltery,  named  in  the  list  of  Daniel,  because 
of  the  carved  supports  of  the  back  to  which  the  cords  are 
attached.  Behind  are  two  other  figures  with  musical  instru- 
ments (see  Fig.  202*). 

In  the  next  slab  we  are  shown  three  persons  walking  in  a 
garden,  containing  various  trees  'and  fiowers,  the  fruitful  vine 
and  date,  the  fir  or  pine  being  all  represented,  and  among  the 
fiowers  the  lily,  the  marygold,  and  one  resembling  the  lUy  of 
the  valley.  One  of  the  figures  wears  a  chaplet  of  fiowers, 
and  another  a  head-dress  of  feathers ;  following  the  third  is  a 
tame  lion  looking  behind  him.  In  another  fragment  which 
belongs  to  the  same  slab,  are  a  lion  roaring,  and  a  lioness  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  careful  execution  of  the  animals  re- 
sembles the  work  of  the  artist  of  the  lion  hunts. 

Another  slab  exhibits  two  soldiers,  one  being  a  spearman 
and  the  other  an  archer. 

Then  we  have  two  bearded  figures  and  part  of  a  third,  all 
wearing  long  fringed  robes,  embroidered  baldrics  and  belts, 
and  carrying  sceptres  or  maces. 

Next,  a  small  bas-relief  of  the  same  style  as  the  larger  of 
those  just  described.  It  represents  three  wingless  divinities 
wearing  the  caps  of  the  colossal  bulls  of  Khorsabad ;  the  right 
hand  clenched^  holding  a  hatchet,  the  left  down,  holding  a 
short  sword. 

The  remaining  two  sculptures  formed  the  sides  of  an.  en- 
trance to  a  chamber.  They  each  contain  three  figures :  the 
fij!st  wearing  the  egg-shaped  three-homed  cap:  the  second 
has  the  head  of  a  Hon,  human  body,  and  feet  of  an  eagle,  in 
his  upraised  right  hand  a  dagger,  and  in  his  left  a  mace ;  and 
the  third  is  similar  to  the  first,  excepting  that  his  head  is  bare 
and  his  hair  arranged  in  peculiarly  large  £ree  curls,  and  that 
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he  holds  in  his  hands  a  spear,  or  long  staff,  with  a  spear  or 
pine-shaped  head. 

Upon  the  floor  are  several  lai^e  fragments  of  payement  slabs,, 
most  richly  and  elaborately  carved  with  elegant  ornaments. 

The  last  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  portion  of  the  collection 
(Fig.  204*),  is  one  of  those  chronological  tablets  we  have 
so  frequently  mentioned  (Figs.  30,  94,  174).  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  was  discovered  at  Mmroud. 

The  attitude  is  exactly  like  that  of  aU  the  figures  of  kings 
in  these  circular-headed  tablets.  The  left  arm  is  naked  from 
the  elbow,  and  the  hand  holds  a  sceptre.  The  two  fore-fingers 
of  the  right  hand  are  extended  towards  the  signs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  field  of  the  work,  which  consist  of  the  homed  cap, 
a  winged  globe,  a  moon,  two  horns,  and  a  star  within  a  disc 
like  those  at  Fig.  174,  and  very  dissimilar  from  those  carved 
on  the  ]^ahr  al  kelb  tablet.  The  dress  is  altogether  more  sim- 
ple than  in  the  other  examples,  but  he  has  a  narrow  fillet 
crossed  over  the  chest,  and  from  the  neck  is  suspended  a  cross 
in  shape  like  a  Maltese  cross. 

The  block  out  of  which  the  tablet  is  carved,  is  of  fine  lime- 
stone, and  an  inscription  covers  the  front,  side,  and  back,  frx)m 
the  top  to  the  base.    The  characters  are  said  to  be  Babylonish. 
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lowing the  royal  cup-bearer,  who  holds  a 
wine  strainer  and  fly  flap 

The  foregoing  three  slabs  form  one 
subject,  the  king  drinking  in  the  presence 
of  the  Gods  of  Assyria, 

Ditto  of  the  kin^  (Ashurakbal  I.)  hold- 
ing two  arrows  and  followed  by  a  divinity 
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CONTRIBUTED    BY  COLONEL  RAWLINSON  FROM  THE 
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Man  with  staff  or  spear 

Horses  and  grooms  (descending) 

Attendant 
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This  completes  the  whole  of  the  Sculptures  from  Nineyeh  as  vet  placed 
in  the  galleries.  For  the  description  of  the  additional  new  sculptures  at 
present  under  repair,  we  will  refer  to  the  present  chapter  from  page  366 
to  page  415. 


Fig.  180^— HSAD-D&KSB  OF  KHOBEABAD  (BOTTA,  pi.  163). 

SECTION  V. 

COSTUME. 
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The  most  striking  facts  that  present  themselves  to  our  ima- 
gination, in  contemplating  the  remains  of  the  Assyrian  Palaces^ 
are  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  sculpture  had  arrired  at 
BO  remote  a  period,  and  the  important  evidence  they  afford  of 
conversance  with  tiie  most  refined  arts  of  life ;  hoth  indicating 
a  pitch  of  refinement  that  we  should  find  it  dif&cult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  most  extended  scheme  of  chronology,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  bound  to  suppose  that  the  first  settlers  in 
the  land  were  in  a  parallel  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  South  Wales,  or  with  those  of 
the  baok-woods  of  America.  The  Scriptures,  however,  afford 
ample  evidence  of  a  primitive  civilisation,  especially  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  working  in  metals,  and  of  other  refined  arts 
(Gfen.  iv.  17,  21,  22,)  even  before  the  Deluge;  and  this  testi- 
mony, we  apprehend,  sufficiently  accounts  for  any  degree  of 
proficiency  we  find  in  the  works  of  art  of  these  remote  ages, 
and  for  that  early  civilisation  of  the  human  family  which  the 
contemplation  of  these  sculptures  suggests. 

The  objects  of  sculpture  in  the  more  remote  ages  being 
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simply  to  record  the  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
people  and  their  sovereigns,  and  to  make  the  record  intelligible 
to  those  who  could  gain  the  required  information  from  no 
other  source,  the  necessity  for  presenting  the  events  vividly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  unavoidably  induced  a 
conventional  mode  of  representation,  that,  in  course  of  time, 
became  settled  and  determined  by  certain  laws.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance we  attribute  the  mode  of  portraying  the  human 
figure,  such  as  we  find  in  these  and  in  the  Egyptian  rilievi, 
and  even  in  those  of  Greece,  which,  when  once  adopted,  was 
never  after  wholly  abandoned, — because  the  art  itself  imposes 
certain  limits,  that  the  modems  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
remove,  by  the  introduction  of  perspective,  so  essential  an 
element  in  the  sister  art,  but  which  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  sculpture.  It  was  not  till  this  primitive  object  in  the 
practice  of  sculpture  had  ceased  in  some  measure  to  be  so 
rigidly  observed,  and  the  delineation  of  the  human  form^  had 
become  the  more  important  aim  of  the  artist,  that  sculpture 
began  to  leave  the  rigid  trammels  imposed  upon  it,  and  ulti- 
mately to  attain  that  perfection  we  admire  in  the  statues  of 
the  Phidian  age,  when  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  in  all 
its  endless  varieties,  was  portrayed  in  the  statues  of  the  gods 
and  heroes, — its  chief  aim  being  to  assign  to  each  a  peculiarity 
of  excellence  which  eventually  became  as  much  the  attribute 
of  the  particular  divinity  as  any  emblematic  attribute  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  it,  as  the  thunderbolt  to  Jupiter,  the  cadu- 
cous to  Mercury,  or  the  breast-plate  to  Minerva. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Greek  sculptors  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  nicer  perception  of  this  quality,  and  a  greater 
facility  in  expressing  it,  than  the  other  people  of  antiquity, 
and  they  consequently  quickly  freed  themselves  from  the 
bonds  which  shackled  them.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  con- 
trary, tied  down  by  a  system  of  theocracy  which  regulated 
every  action  of  their  life,  never  shook  off  the  prescribed  rules  ; 
their  sculpture  was  always  influenced  by  them;  and  their 
productions  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans  were  but  imperfect 
copies  of  the  works  executed  during  the  reign  of  the  most 
ancient  Pharaohs,  influenced  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree 
by  prescribed  and  time-honored  conventionalities.  Thus,  at 
the  present  day,  the  painters  who  decorate  the  Greek  or  Aiine-- 

^  Iiaiab,  xliv.  13. 
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nian  churches  hend  to  consecrated  rales  or  habits,  and  are 
content  to  copy  and  reproduce  the  old  Byzantine  types  in  all 
their  stiffiiess ;  wanting  always  a  certain  natural  simplicity, 
which  renders  their  copies  inferior  to  the  originals. 

The  Egyptians,  like  all  other  people  in  their  infancy, 
attached  importance  to  the  exterior  line  only.     In  their  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  they  made  simple  strokes  of  astonishing 
boldness  and  character,  by  which  both  proportions  and  action 
were  rendered  with  great  perfection.     But  here  their  science 
stopped ;  and  in  later  times,  as  in  the  most  remote,  they  never 
thought  of  completing  these  outlines  by  an  exact  representation 
of  the  anatomical  details  contained  within  them.     Their  finest 
statues  are,  in  this  respect,  as  defective  as  their  bas-reliefs  and 
paintings.     Seizing  on  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  they 
never  varied  them  under  whatever  aspect ;  thus  the  front  view 
of  the  eye  was  always  introduced  in  the  profile  face ;  the  pro- 
file foot  in  the  front  view  of  the  figure ;  and  but  extremely 
rarely  does  the  front  face  occur,  although  the  body  may  be 
facing, — a  law  which  seems  also  to  have  considerably  influenced 
the  Greek  sculptors  in  their  compositions  for  bas-relief ;  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  one  imposed  by  the  art  itself.     All  the 
necessary  details,  however,  for  characterising  the  objects  in 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  reliefs  are  always  made  visible,  whe- 
ther they  could  in  the  particular  point  of  view  be  seen  or 
not.     Lastly,  always  sacrificing  truth  to  the  desire  of  hiding 
nothing  which  in  their  eyes  appeared  more  important,  the 
Egyptian  painters  and  sculptors  have  carefully  avoided  cross- 
ing the  figures  by  accessory  objects  which  woidd  have  hidden 
any  part  of  them, — ^a  law  which  the  Greeks  also  observed ; 
and,  possibly,  to  the  same  law  may  be  attributed,  in  these  and 
Egyptian  representations  of  battles,  the  larger  dimensions  they 
have  given  to  the  conquerors  than  to  the  conquered. 

Host  of  these  characteristics  are  found  in  Assyrian  as  well 
as  in  Egyptian  art ;  but  they  are  less  strongly  marked,  and 
the  careful  observer  can  perceive  that  the  art  is  emerging  from 
its  state  of  infancy.  The  bodies  are  no  longer  all  full- face,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  and  they  have  also  less  conventional  stifihess. 
The  figures  consist  no  more  of  mere  outlines ;  the  heads  are 
well  modelled ;  and  the  anatomical  details  of  the  limbs,  the 
bones,  and  the  muscles  are  always  represented,  though 
coarsely  and  ignorantly  expressed,  and  with  a  conventional 
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ocaggeration  mdicating  a  greater  knowledge  of  anatomy,  but 
a  less  artistic  mode  of  oonveyiog  their  knowledge,  tiian  is 
found  in  Egyptian  figures  of  tlie  same  age.  The  reader  need 
only  compare  some  Egyptian  figures  in  the  British  Museum 
with  some  of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, to  convince  himself  how  superior  the  latter  are  as  repre- 
sentations of  real  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  justness  of  proportion  and  purity  of  draw- 
ing. In  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  the  figures  are  generally  too 
short,  and  the  artist  has  not  always  succeeded  in  endowing 
them  distinctly  enough  with  animation. 

In  both  schools  animals  were  represented  with  more  fideUiy 
than  men.  The  reason  of  this  is,  doubtless,  that  in  this  branch 
of  his  art  the  sculptor  was  not  shackled  by  rules  and  prejudices 
of  so  precise  a  description.  The  muscles  and  bones  of  the 
symbolic  bulls  are  admirably  modelled,  although  it  is  true,  a 
little  exaggerated  ;  the  statues  of  the  symbolic  lions,  howeyer^ 
are  inferior  to  them,  and  the  paw,  in  every  instance  that  has 
yet  arrived  in  Europe,  is  anatomically  inferior  to  the  lions  in 
the  Egyptian  saloon ;  those  of  Assyria  representing  the  paw 
of  a  dog  instead  of  the  claw  of  the  cat,  to  which  class  the  lion 
belongs. 

Let  us  mark  a  peculiarity^  which  proves  how  tenacious 
these  ancient  sculptors  were  of  making  the  objects  they  repre- 
sented appear  perfect  from  whatever  point  they  were  contem- 
plated ;  for  this  purpose  they  gave  these  animals  five  legs,  in 
order  that,  whether  seen  in  profile  or  in  full,  they  should  leave 
nothing  for  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  supply. 

In  the  bas-reliefs  at  Nineveh  may  be  seen,  as  it  were,  the 
first  essays  of  that  system  which,  brought  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection by  an  intelligent  people,  deeply  enamoured  of  physical 
beauty,  produced  the  chefs-d'ornvre  bequeathed  to  us  by  Hellenic 
antiquity.  There  is,  however,  between  these  two  schools  the 
whole  distance  which  separates  the  results  obtained  by  the 
first  timid  efforts  of  a  novice  from  the  perfection  attained  by 
genius  favoured  by  the  most  fortunate  circumstances;  and 
whatever  partiality  we  may  entertain  for  Assyrian  art,  we  are 
far  from  putting  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  vriih  that  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles. 

As  regards  the  age  of  these  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture, 
we  recognise  in  them  a  degradation  from  that  simplicity  of 
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Btyle  wUch  characterises  ttie.  earUest  specunens  in  other 
countries ;  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  art 
had  passed  that  stage  of  early  simplicity  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  examples  before  us,  and  we  regard  Persian  art,  its  imme- 
diate successor,  as  a  continuation  of  the  degradation  we  ob- 
serve in  the  sculptures  from  Nineveh,  descending  through 
the  different  periods  of  Khorsabad,  Kouyunjik,  and  Nim- 
roud. 

After  having  compared  the  art  of  the  Assyrians  with  that  of 
contemporary  nations,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  com* 
pare  it  also  with  that  of  a  people  who  succeeded  them  in  the  em* 
pire  of  the  world — the  ancient  Persians. 

The  sculpture  of  Persepolis  is  seen  accurately  in  the  drawings 
of  Ker  Porter  and  in  the  fragments  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Persians  borrowed  this 
art  from  their  predecessors,  the  Assyrians,  and  that  it  only  de- 
generated in  their  hands.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis  and  those  of  Khorsabad  as  between 
the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  sculptured  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  those  of  an  anterior  age ;  the  falling- off  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  look  at  the 
figure  of  a  man  leading  a  horse,  sculptured  at  Persepolis ;  it 
will  then  be  seen,  that  if  the  school  of  sculpture  is  the  same 
as  at  Nineveh,  the  drawing  is  less  pure,'  and  the  forms  heavier, 
while  the  anatomical  details  are  altogether  wanting,  or  are 
badly  indicated ;  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  clumsy  imitation  of  im* 
measurably  superior  models. 

Though  the  sculpture  of  the  Ass3rrians  was  in  some  respects 
superior  to  thslt  of  the  Egyptians,  and  though  it  incontestably 
surpassed  that  of  the  Persians,  their  architecture,  judging  from 
our  present  knowledge  of  it,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  both 
these  people.  Perhaps,  however,  this  difference  is  only  appa- 
rent, and  after-discoveries  may  possibly  yet  show  us  that 
architectural  art  at  Nineveh  had  made  an  equal  progress  with 
other  arts. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  edifices  discovered  by 
Layard  in  the  mound  of  Nimroud  are  of  similar  character  to 
those  at  Khorsabad,  and  are  built  in  the  same  manner.  It  has 
no  doubt  been  remarked  that  the  external  and  internal  bas-reliefs 
bore  evident  traces  of  colours.  The  Assyrians,  then,  employed 
the  style  of  decoration  which  appears  to  have  1)een  used  by  all 
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the  people  of  aBtiquity ;  and  we  ought,  besidesy  to  have  ex- 
pected  to  find  it  at  Nineyeh,  for  the  Eible  expressly  mentions 
it  in  a  passage  which  seems  to  be  a  description  of  the  sculptures 
that  we  have  seen.  "  She  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wal}^ 
the  images  of  the  Chaldseans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Babylonians  of  Chaldeea,  the  land  of  their  nativity." — 
Ezekiel,  xxiii.  14,  15.  This  remeirkable  piece  of  evidence, 
added  to  the  traces  of  colour  still  subsisting,  proves  without 
doubt  that  the  Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  bas- 
reliefs.  Eut  another  important  question  now  presents  itself. 
We  did  not  find  on  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  any  colours 
but  red,  blue,  and  black,  and  these  merely  on  the  hair,  the 
beards,  and  a  few  accessories.  Must  we,  in  the  first  place, 
believe  that  these  were  the  only  colours  employed  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  they  were  only  used  in  those  places  where  We 
found  their  traces,  while  the  remaining  portions  of  the  figures 
and  the  background  of  the  bas-reliefs  were  entirely  colourless  ? 
We  are  without  facts  to  enable  us  to  give  a  decided  answer ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  colours  were  more  varied,  and 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  bas-reliefs  was  covered  with  tbem. 
Thus,  on  the  bricks  there  are  other  tints  than  red,  blue,  and 
black :  we  found  yellow,  white,  green,  &c.  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Assyrians  should  have  used  these  latter  colours 
on  their  bricks,  and  not  have  employed  them  to  paint  their 
sculptures.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  portions 
not  at  present  coloured  were  coloured  formerly,  and  that  this 
was  done  with  some  substances  which,  being  less  lasting  than 
the  others,  have  been  destroyed,  either  by  fire  at  the  time  of  the 
conflagration,  or  by  time  and  the  earth,  in  which  they  have 
been  so  long  buried.  This,  however,  is  but  a  conjecture ;  and, 
consequently,  not  wishing  to  have  anything  hypothetical  in- 
troduced  into  his  work,  Botta  insisted  that,  in  restoring  the 
facades  and  the  chambers,  no  colour  should  be  employed  where 
he  had  perceived  none.  M.  Elandin  would  have  acted  otherwise, 
because  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  proof  of  the  former 
colouring  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  slabs,  and  principaUy  of 
the  figures.  The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  belief. 
They  had  found  at  Khorsabad  a  head,  on  whicb  not  only  was 
tbe  black  colour  of  the  hair  and  the  beard  perfectly  preserved. 
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but  there  was,  besides,  a  yellowish  crust  spread  over  the  whole 
surface.  Flandin  thought  that  this  yellow  tint  had  been  pur- 
posely applied  to  represent  the  colour  of  the  flesh.  Botta 
examined  this  fragment  carefully  at  Khorsabad  before  packing 
it  up,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at  present ;  and  it 
appeared  certain  to  him  that  the  bistre  tone  of  the  surface  was 
purely  accidental.  The  head  was  bound  with  a  red  band,  part 
of  which  had  been  carried  away ;  a  portion,  also,  of  the  cheek 
was  wanting.  Now  the  places  thus  left  empty  by  the  missing 
fragments  were  coyered  with  the  same  yellow  crust  as  the  face 
itself.  This  would  not  be  the  case  had  the  colour  been  pur- 
posely applied,  for  then  there  would  have  been  none  in  the 
mutilated  parts.  It  cannot  be  said,  either,  that  these  mutila- 
tions existed  at  the  time  that  the  stone  was  sculptured,  and 
that  the  places  in  question  were  painted  like  the  rest  of  the 
head,  because,  in  that  case,  the  broken  portion  of  the  band 
would  have  been  painted  red,  and  not  yellow.  It  is  most 
likely,  therefore,  that  this  tint  was  accidental,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  some  incrustation  or  other — a  supposition  which 
is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  unequal  and  wrinkled 
surface  of  these  portions  of  the  face.  This  fragment,  however, 
is  at  present  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  and  the  colours  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  voyage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assert  the  perfection  of  the  arts  at 
Mneveh,  since  we  have  just  seen  the  proof  of  it ;  yet  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  splendour  of  the  costumes,  the  richness  of 
the  ornaments,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  dettuls,  because  these 
facts  are  new  to  us.  We  can  now  better  understand  what  the 
Sacred  Books  say  of  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  the  effect  that  it  must  have  produced  on  the  Hebrew 
people.  But  let  us  give  a  few  details  on  this  head,  and  pass 
in  review  what  these  newly-revealed  facts  have  taught  us. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  architecture  of  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh  was  not  so  perfect  as  that  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  epoch ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  Assyrians, 
by  the  dimensions  of  their  buildings  and  the  richness  of  their 
decorations,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed  all  that  the  various  people 
of  antiquity  ever  built.  The  ememhU  of  their  edifices  must 
have  been  as  imposing  as  it  was  magnificent ;  and  the  effect 
that  must  have  been  produced  by  their  paintings  and  sculptures 
well  corresponds  with  the  idea  given  by  the  descriptions  in  the 
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Bible  of  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Their  fumiture, 
by  the  richness  of  its  nature,  differed  completely  from  what  is 
now  seen  in  the  East,  for  the  Assyrians  used  arm  chairs  or 
stools,  and  ate,  like  us,  off  tables ;  the  representation  of  the 
banquets  allow  of  no  doubt  with  respect  to  this.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  detailed  descriptions  we  have  already  given  of 
some  few  articles  of  furniture,  that  the  tables  and  chairs 
were  ornamented  with  as  much  richness  as  taste,  and,  what  ia 
yery  singular,  with  the  same  objects  as  are  employed  in  deco- 
rating modem— 'that  is,  with  lions'  feet,  animals'  heads,  &g. 
These  models  might  be  studied  and  copied  at  present  with  ad* 
vantage.  The  vases  of  different  kinds,  already  minutely  de- 
scribed, were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  elegance. 


Figs.  187, 188, 189.— TABBB  (botta,  pi.  162). 

The  ghirab,  plural  ghirbeh,  or  bottles,  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  made  of  leather,  for  containing  liquid  butter  or  water, 

are  now  in  use  all  over  the  East,  more 
particularly  in  travelling,  as  any  other 
kind  of  vessel,  of  less  tough  materials, 
would  be  comparatively  useless.  These 
modern  examples  have  been  introduced 
with  a  view  of  affording  a  compeuison 
with  the  ancient  representations  of 
similar  vessels,  occasionally  seen  in  the 
Figs.  190, 191.— oHiBBBH,  hands  of  the  sheepskin-clad  people  in 
'**'"  io22«f  """  "*•    the  sculptures  from  the  walls   of  the 

Palace  of  Khorsabad  (Fig.  81,  p.  207). 

The  dresses  also,  at  least  those  of  the  personages  attached  to 

the  court,  furnish  us  with  the  proof  of  a  state  of  great  luxury, 

and  remind   us  strongly  of  Xenophon's  description  of  the 

Median  court.  He  says,  **  Astyages  himself  was  richly  clothed ; 
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had  his  eyes  coloured,  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embellished 
with  arti^cial  locks.  For  the  Medes  affected  an  effeminate  life, 
— to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets."^ 
The  robes  of  the  Assyrians  were  generally  ample  and  flowing, 
but  differed  in  form  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Per- 
sians. They  consisted  of  tunics  or  robes  varying  in  length,  in 
mantles  of  diverse  shapes,  of  long-fringed  scarves,  and  of  em- 
broidered girdles.  Ornaments  were  scattered  with  profusion 
over  these  dresses,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  emble- 
matic of  certain  dignities  or  employments  Thus  the  double 
mantle  with  the  points  thrown  over  the  shoulders  is  never  worn 
except  by  the  king,  and  that  on  state  occasions  only.  This 
principal  personage,  too,  is  the  only  one  who  wears  the  pointed 


Figs.  192, 193, 194, 195, 196.— ASsriuAN  hbad-dbbsbxs  (botta,  pi.  163). 

tiara,  which  resembles  in  shape  the  Persian  cap  of  the  present 
day.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  Cyrus  wore  "  his  upright  tiara 
upon  his  head,  encircled  with  a  royal  diadem.  His  under  tunic 
was  of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  colour  peculiar 
to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a  large  purple 
cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered."  Cyrus  likewise  gave  each 
of  his  superior  officers  and  allies  a  dress  of  the  Median  fashion, 
f.  e.,  **  long  robes  of  a  variety  of  the  brightest  colours,  and 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver."*  Other  shaped 
head-dresses  were  appropriated  to  the  deified  men  and  priests, 
who  alone  wear  the  robe  scooped  out  in  front,  and  the  divinities 
the  tiara  girt  with  horns.  The  eunuchs — who,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  frequent  mention  of  them  in  Holy 


*  Cyrop.bk  i. 
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Viit,  appmr  so  often — alwaya  vear  the  long  robe,  and  hare 
nothing  different  from  the  guards,  or  from  the  principal  per- 
sonages. 

The  warlike  weapons  in  use  among  the  ancient  Assyrians 
have  been  described  from  time  to  time  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
Hany  of  these,  however,  were  richly  ornamented,  and  require 
some  present  allusioa  on  this  account.  The  shields  and  buckters, 
for  instance,  were  often  of  the  most  enriched  character,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  these  were  farmed  occasionally  of  the  precious 


metals.  The  tall  oblong  shields,  however,  that  were  nsed 
during  a  aege  to  protect  the  entire  person  of  the  besieger  from 
the  Bpears  and  arrows  of  the  enemy,  were  constructed  either 
of  wicker-work  or  of  the  hides  of  animals;  and  even  the  cir- 
cular bucklers,  which  were  chiefly  used  by  the  charioteers, 
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mem  to  be  made  of  small  [neoes  of  wood  or  metal,  carefdllf 
joined  togeth^.    The  deoorotioa  of  the  As^rian  bowa  wu 
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confined  chiefly  to  tbe  extremitiea,  which  were  formed  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  bird.  The  quivers,  however,  were  more 
elaborately  decorated,  and  were  slung  over  the  back  by  cords 
attached,  as  represented  in  tbe  engraving. 

The  helmets  of  the  AsayriaiiB  were  of  various  shapes,  and 
some  were  particularly  elegant  in  form,  so  much  bo  that  they 
furnished  models  to  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  describes  them  to 
have  been  made  of  brass;  those,  however,  which  were  dis> 
covered  in  the  ruins  appear  to  have  been  of  iron,  occasionally 
inlaid  with  copper.  The  Assyrian  swords  and  sceptres  were 
often  richly  decorated,  as  will  he  remembered  by  calling  to  mind 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The 
sword-hilt  was  generally  ornamented  with  several  lions'  beads, 
arranged  to  form  b«th  handle  and  dossbar.    Figures  of  Hons 
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were  also  introduced  about  the  ecabbard  with  a  boldnees  and 
orig;inality  that  were  prodactiTe  of  the  meet  saooessfiil  result. 
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'      Figs.  ne^SOO,  210,  sit-- ABSTBIAV  HXUItTS  43KD  HXAD-DBS8S  (bOTTA,  pL  163). 

The  remainder  of  the  sheath  was  frequently  elaborately  em- 
bossed or  engraved. 
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Figs.  212, 218, 214.— ASSTUAir  bwobds.    Fig.  216.— scbptbb  (botta,  pi.  162).  * 

Like  all  Orientals,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  hav^  taken  ex- 
treme care  of  their  beard,  which,  to  judge  by  the  bas-reliefs, 
they  allowed  to  grow  long,  and  arranged  in  so  regular  a  manner, 
that  the  representations  of  it  might  almost  be  r^arded  as 
merely  conyentional.  Their  hair  was  not  less  carefully  attended 
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to,  and  was  always  gathered  up  oil  the  sliouIderB  in  a  large 
bonoli  of  formal  rowa  of  cutIb. 

Their  eyelids,  according  to  the  ancient  and  oniTersal  onstom 
of  the  East,  were  stained  black  with  ihel,  a  composition  of 
powdered  antimony  and  lamp-black.  Their  arms  and  wrista 
were  encircled  with  amnlets  and  bracelets  of  Taiious  simple 
forms,  and  probably  of  massive  gold;    and  they  also  wcffs 
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ear-rings,  varying  in  the  richness  of  their  design,  but  most  of 
which  might  serre  even  in  the  present  day  as  models  for 
similar  ornaments. 

Among  the  bracelets  is  a  kind  very  commonly  seen,  that 


riga- 31B  to  !B2-— AwcBuv  tAi-inuafevm,  pI.lSI). 

seems  composed  of  wire,  most  probably  gold,  bound  at  intervals 
by  tranarffl'se  wires,  which  we  presume,  from  that  circnmstonce, 
ti2 
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ore  of  the  fonn  and  kind  called  'r^e,  "Patliil,  or  Fhatil," 
fKos.  224  and  227,)  derived  from  a  word  Mgnifying  to  twiat, 
and  commonly  worn  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  also,  aswelearutromtheBculptureBand  the  book  of  Genesis, 
by  the  people  of  other  coantries.  The  ladiea  of  Syria  and 
^ypt  wear  bracelets  of  this  form,  sometimes  representing  a 
twisted  cord,  and  nsually  made  of  massive  gold  of  Hie  purest 
kind,  the  ductility  of  the  metal  permitting  tbe  ornament  to  be 
bent  round  tbe  wrist  with  the  greatest  ease.  We  have  given 
an  engraving  of  the  kind  most  commonly  seen  on  tbe  arm  of 
the  great  king,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  bull,  which,  maa- 
sive  as  it  is,  if  made  of  the  purest  gold  could  be  opened  sufl- 
oiently  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  over  the  arm. 

In  Hr.  Smirke's  interesting  review  of  thcABsyrian  sculptures, 
he  remarks  : — "  Very  few  female  figures  occur  :  but  scMCely  a 
male  Assyrian  figure  is  represented,  whether  priest  or  warrior, 
without  large  ear-ringa,  and  most  of  them  have  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  armlets.  (Figs.  223,  224,  225,  226,  227,  228, 
229,  230.)     It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  thiit  not  a  single 
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case  occurs  amidst  all  this  display  of  personal  jewellery,  of  a 
finger-ring;  the  entire  absence  of  this  ornament  iu  sculpture, 
wherein  details  of  this  nature  are  so  elaborately  and  carefuUjr 
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attended  to,  leads  to  the  ooncluBion  that  the  finger-ring  was  an 
ornament  then  unknown. 

**  The  apparel  of  the  Assyrians  appears  hy  these  sculptures 
to  have  been  almost  always  richly  fringed,  with  wide  borders 
ornamented  with  %ures  of  men,  animals,  and  foliage.  The 
caparison  of  their  horses  is  most  gorgeous ;  every  strap  of  their 
head  and  body-housings  is  enriched ;  to  the  chariot  horses  there 
is  usually  seen  attached,  apparently  either  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pole  or  to  the  trappings  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  front  of  the 
chariot  itself,  a  long  fish-shaped  piece  of  drapery,  fringed  and 
embroidered.  Layard  is  at  a  loss  to  designate  this  object. 
Perhaps '  the  precious  clothes  for  chariots,'  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel 
as  being  obtained  by  the  people  of  Tyre  from  Dedan,  may  have 
reference  to  this  singular  piece  of  horse-furniture. 

''The  same  love  of  ornament  above  alluded  to  is  apparent  in 
their  pavilions,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  these  sculptures, 
also  in  the  fashion  of  their  armour ;  the  hilts,  handles,  and 
sheath-ends  of  the  swords ;  their  knife  handles,  their  slings,  and 
their  quivers.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  some  lions' 
feet  of  bronze,  apparently  belonging  to  furniture,  which  formed 
part  of  Layard's  collection  at  Nimroud,  and  are  equal  to  Greek 
workmanship  in  execution." 

In  some  things,  Assyrian  industry  had  attained  a  high  degree  « 
of  perfection.  The  Assyrians  were  able  to  work  the  hardest 
as  well  as  the  softest  substances,  with  a  view  to  their  employ, 
ment  in  building  or  other  purposes.  This  is  proved  by  the 
Jasper  or  crystal  cylinders,  and  by  the  bas-reliefs  sculptured  on 
gypsum  or  siliceous  basalt.  They  were  acquainted  with  glass, 
and  various  kinds  of  enamels.  They  could  bake  clay  for  bricks 
or  vases,  the  quality  of  the  clay  varying  in  fineness  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  vases  were  intended.  Thus,  the 
bricks  employed  in  building  were  simply  burnt  in  the  sun  or 
slightly  baked,  so  as  to  remain  tolerably  soft,  while  those  in-* 
tended  for  paving  were  excessively  hard.  Thus,  again,  the 
large  funereal  urns  were  of  but  middling  consistency ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cylinders  of  baked  clay  on  which  were  any 
inscriptions,  were  manufactured  out  of  a  very  fine  and  very 
hard  kind  of  earth.  Lastly,  the  arts  of  varnishing  pottery, 
and  painting  on  pottery  with  coloured  enamels,  were  known  at 
Nineveh. 
*    The  Assyrians  were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  founding. 
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of  working,  and  even  hammering  out  various  metals ;  the  latter 
branch  of  manufactures  haying  acquired  a  great  perfection 
among  them,  as  can  be  seen  by  tiie  little  statue  of  the  bronze 
lion,  the  nails,  calf  s  head,  &o.  The  metal  most  frequently 
used  appears  to  have  been  copper,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
people  of  antiquity ;  this  fhct  is  easily  accounted  for,  with  re- 
spect to  Mesopotamia,  by  the  proximity  of  the  celebrated  mines 
of  Argana-Maaden,  situated  near  Diarbekir,  in  the  lesser  chains 
of  the  mountains  that  border  the  plain  on  the  north.  These 
mines,  even  now,  not  only  supply  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman, 
empire,  but  considerable  quantities  of  metal  are  also  exported 
from  them.  Iron  appears  to  have  been  used  more  rarely :  but 
this  me^  oxydises  quicker  than  copper,  and  it  is  probably  on 
this  account  that  so  few  objects  fabricated  in  it  have  been 
found.  Lead  was  evidently  known  to  the  Assyrians,  for  the 
bronze  lion  was  fastened  with  this  metal  to  the  stone  which 
formed  its  base.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are  lead-mines 
in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Mosul. 

The  following  illustrations  consist  of  pottery  found  in  some 

tombs  on  the  western  face  of  the  mound  of  Mmroud,  and  to 

the  south  of  the  north-west  palace.     These  tombs,  Layard  in- 

*  forms  us,  were  five  feet  above  the  remains  of  a  building,  the 

walls  of  which  had  been  covered  with  alabaster  slabs : — 

Fig.  232  is  a  vase,  about  1  foot  high ;  it  is  formed  of  ordinary 
clay,  coated  with  a  blue  vitrified  varnish,  such  as  we  find  on 
Egyptian  pottery  and  idols. 

Figs.  233,  235,  239,  similar  vases,  of  somewhat  different 
forms. 

Fig.  236,  lamp,  of  ordinary  baked  clay,  with  elegant  device, 
but  apparently  without  any  signification. 
^  Figs.  234,  237,  238,  lamps  of  ordinary  baked  clay,  without 
either  varnish  or  significative  ornament. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  when  the  buried  city  was 
exhumed,  a  great  number  of  small  objects  would  be  found, 
interesting  from  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made,  or 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  formerly  applied ;  the  excava- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  this  respect  very  unfiruit- 
'  fill.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  th^ 
fact,  that  the  edifices  were  pillaged  before  being  destroyed  by 
fire.     The  despoilers,  whoever  they  were,  would  naturally 
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caiTT  off  everytbiiig  of  an^  Tulae  or  mteKSt,  pnor  to  com 
pleting  tbeir  work  of  devastation  by  setting  fire  to  tbe  place 


This  eitpknahon  seesu  the  more  probable,  from  Ibe  &ct  that 
Lajaid,  while  exaaTatmg  the  moand  of  Nimroud,  fomid  nnme- 
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lona  onrioDB  li ttie  objects  in  k  monnment  thathod  not  nndenpme 
the  notion  of  fire,  while  he  found  nothing  in  another,  which,  lika 
that  of  Eborsabad,  appeared  to  have  been  purposely  destroyed. 
If  tbe  palace  of  Kborsabad  was  pillagetj,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  everything  made  of  tbe  precious  metala  was 
taken  away  first ;  but  still  it  is  singular  that  Botta  should 
have  found  so  few  cylinders,  or  rather  small  relica,  and  only 
one  bronze  lion.  U.  Place  has,  however,  since  found  at  Ehor- 
sabad  inscribed  tablets  in  gold  (weighing  6  or  6  Napoleons), 
silvea^,  copper,  and  lead ;  also  some  twenty  mace  heads,  like 


thme  on  the  sculptures,  the  handles  being  of  wood.  We  have 
i&own  at  page  88,  two  of  the  cvlinden^  foond  I^  Botta,  md 
bowath  (fig.  240)  is  the  btoasa  tion. 
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This  little  statue  was  found  fixed  to  a  flagstone  l^at 
paved  the  recess  formed  hy  the  projection  of  a  winged  bull 
and  pier  on  the  right  side  of  a  doorway.  There  had  been 
similar  ones  not  only  on  the  other  side  of  this  doorway, 
but  at  all  the  grand  entrances,  £[>r  the  flagstones  on  which  they 
had  been  flxed  still  remained.  The  present  statue  is  the 
only  one  that  had  not  disappeared ;  and  nothing  proves  more 
than  this  fact  with  what  avidity  everything  of  any  value  was 
carried  off  when  the  ediflces  were  destroyed.  This  lion  is 
represented  in  a  quiet  posture,  with  his  fore-feet  stretched 
out,  on  a  square  base,  beneath  which  there  is  a  stout  conic 
stem  that  entered  a  hole  in  the  pavement  The  animal's  pos- 
ture is  perfect,  and  his  head  fuIL  of  expression.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mane,  which  forms  a  sort  of  pad  round  the 
neck,  and  the  daws,  there  is  nothing  conventional  in  the 
workmanship:  it  is  a  true  representation  of  nature.  The 
statue  is  massive,  and  cast  in  a  single  piece,  with  the  plinth 
and  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

-  It  appears  to  us  that  the  purpose  to  which  these  bronze 
lions,  fixed  in  the  pavement,  was  dedicated,  was  to  attach  the 
cords  of  such  temporary  awnings  and  hangings  as  are  described, 
in  Esther,  to  have  been  in  the  court  of  the  pidace  (Esther,  i.  6). 
There  are  Bome  rings  in  the  British  Museum,  found  by  Layard  at 
^imroud,  which  may  probably  have  been  applied  to  the  same  use. 

Another  relic  was  a  bronze  calf's  head.  This  is  not  cast,  • 
but  beaten  out  with  a  hammer.  It  must  have  been  adapted 
to  the  angles  of  a  seat  or  table,  for  we  have  seen  similar  ones 
represented  as  ornaments  of  the  furniture  in  one  of  the  Assyrian 
banquets.  Even  the  little  holes  are  seen  through  which  pass 
the  nails  that  must  have  served  to  fasten  it  to  the  wooden 
part  of  the  chair. 

The  examples  which  succeed  are  firom  some  of  the  bronzes 
brought  by  our  indefatigable  countryman  from  Mmroud.  In 
these  remains  we  recognise  fragments  of  that  costly  ^*  pleasant 
furniture"  of  which  there  was  such  abundance  in  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Nahum ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  deflne  each  particular  part  with  the 
same  certainty  that  we  could  in  a  cabinetmaker's  shop  point 
out  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  leg  of  a  table,  or  the  foot  of  a  stool. 

Eig.  241  of  our  illustration  is  a  part  of  the  1^  of  a  footstool, 
the  points  rested  upon  the  ground. 
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fig,  S43  IB  a  grotesque  heed  irith  hnmaa  ears,  and  nose 
and  mouth  of  some  animal.  This  head  formed  the  top,  or 
knob,  of  some  pieoe  of  famitare. 

Fig.  243  is  an  ornament  formed  of  thin  bronse,  and  was 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  1^  of  a  ohaii  or  table. 


fiR.MI.  rig.* 


Fig.  244  is  an  ornament  near  the  termination  of  the  leg  of  a 
chair  or  table,  many  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
great  work  pablished  by  the  government  of  France  on  tlie 
excavationa  of  Khorsabad, 

Fig.  245  is  part  of  the  bronze  ornament  which  oorered  the 
wooden  bar  which  connected  the  legs  of  a  stool  or  chair.  This 
ocnament  is  peculiarly  Assyrian,  and  is  frequently  represented 
in  the  Bcolptores  fh>m  the  walls  of  the  pala£ei  of  Nimrond,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Uneenm. 

All  these  bnmze  canngs  for  the  wooden  obair  or  table  are 
thronghoat  (tf  an  equal  tMckaess,  and  are  not,  as  has  been 
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supposed,  of  beaten  work,  but  have  been  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
produced  of  that  uniform  thickness  by  a  very  ingenious  pro- 
cess practised  by  our  silversmiths  at  the  present  day.  We 
gather  this  &et  from  a  fragment  of  a  head  of  a  gazeUe,  ib 
-which  still  remains  part  of  the  'core  of  the  mould ;  but,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  process  of  casting  clear  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  practised,  without  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  we  abstain  from  attempting  to  describe  it  here. 

We  have  already  described  the  small  burnt  clay  idols,  found 
hidden  under  the  pavements,  and  which  we  have  called  Tera- 
phim  (see  pp.  179,  180);  and  besides  these,  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  incontestable,  since  they  were  found  beneath  tiie  very 
earth  of  the  mound,  a  small  ram*s  head  made  of  clay,  and 
beautifully  executed,  was  discovered.  During  the  very  first 
excavations  at  Ehorsabad,  the  workmen  found  a  considerable 
number  of  balls  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire,  and 
on  which  was  seen  the  impression  of  an  emblem  that  is  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  cylinders,  and  which  is  also  found  at 
Persepolis ;  it  consists  of  a  mon  disembowelling  a  lion  that  he 
holds  by  the  mane ;  the  man's  hair  and  beard  are  arranged  in 
the  Assyrian  manner.  This  scene  is  framed  with  a  border, 
outside  of  which  there  are  some  cuneiform  inscriptions,  dif- 
fering from  the  other  specimens.  These  little  inscriptions 
have  not  been  made  with  a  seal,  but  have  evidently  been 
traced  with  a  style  on  the  clay  when  wet.  The  balls,  which 
are  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  were  simply  kneaded  with  the 
hand ;  for  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  seal  is  cut,  still 
bears  the  marks  of  the  fiugers,  and  even  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
lastly,  they  have  always  a  hole  pierced  through  them,  and  in 
this  hole  there  are  still  found  llie  remains  of  charred  twine* 
This  circumstance  is  another  proof,  added  to  the  rest,  that  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire:  these  balls  of  clay,  which 
were  hung  up  by  a  piece  of  string  in  different  situations,  must 
have  been  calcined,  and  the  string  burnt  inside  the  hole,  where 
the  remains  of  it  were  discovered. 

But  what  can  have  been  the  use  of  these  seals  of  clay  ?  It 
is  plain  they  were  not  objects  destined  for  any  very  long  term 
of  service ;  for  they  must  have  been  used  before  their  calci- 
nation while  the  clay  was  yet  soft,  otherwise  the  string  would 
not  be  found  burnt  inside  the  hole.  The  most  plausible  expla- 
nation probably  is,  that  they  served  as  a  means  of  knowing 
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whether  certain  doors  had  remained  shut,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Assyrians  sealed  up  their  doors  with  these  halls.  This 
is  the  more  prohahle,  as  the  Bihle  teaches  us  that  the  kings  of 
Assyria  were,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  hahit  of  doing  so.^ 

Funereal  urns  were  also  found.  These  utns  or  jars  were 
buried  in  the  mounds,  and  were  found  standing  upright  in 
rows.  They  are  oval  and  elongated  in  shape,  terminating  at 
the  bottom  in  a  very  narrow  foot,  and  widening  out  at  the 
mouth.  The  only  ornament  on  them  is  one  rim  or  fillet  round 
the  neck,  and  another  round  the  base.  These  urns  are  made 
of  baked  earth,  and  have  no  cover ;  they  are  about  four  feet 
high,  and  their  greatest  diameter  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half. 
They  were,  when  discovered,  entirely  filled  with  a  clayey 
earth,  in  which  was  found  a  great  many  fragments  of  bones, 
that  appeared  calcined.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  bones  were  those  of  the  human  skeleton,  no  single 
fragment  was  found  considerable  enough,  or  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  preservation,  to  give  direct  proof  whether  it  belonged 
to  man  or  some  other  animal.     (Figs.  246  and  247.) 


FigB.  246,  247.— SXOTION  and  plait  of  the  ABBANOKMBirr  OV  THB  7DVBBKAL  UBNB 

DISOOYERED  BY  M.  BOTTA  (pi.  16&). 

When  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  some  years  ago,  we  met  with 
an  Armenian  Christian  merchant  of  Baghdad,  who  had  come 

*  Dan.  vi.  17. 
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to  visit  the  sacred  localities,  aod  to  caFry  back  with  him  a 
voucher  of  the  due  performance  of  the  pilgrimage,  imprinted 
in  indelible  blue  pigment  in  the  skin  of  his  right  fore-arm. 
He  related  to  us  Uiat  the  Arabs,  who  tend  their  flocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mounds,  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  find 
huge  vases,  containing  mummies,  or  skeletons  of  men,  and 
that  round  the  necks  there  is  generally  slung,  by  a  string,  one 
of  those  cylindrical  engraved  stones.  We  apprehend  that 
these  vases  are  of  the  kind  described  by  the  merchant ;  and 
we  know  that  the  cylindrical  engraved  stones  are  those  known 
as  Babylonish  seals. 

Painted  bricks  were  discovered.  In  noticing  the  mode  of 
building  pursued  at  Khorsabad,  it  was  evident  that,  above  the 
coating  of  gypsum  slabs,  there  had  been  several  rows  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  the  united  surfaces  of  which  must  have  repre- 
sented subjects  analogous  to  those  which  were  sculptured  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  frag* 
ments  of  tiiese  were  found.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  kind  of  decoration. 

Altars  must  next  be  mentioned  as  among  the  discoveries. 
Two  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  cut  in  the  shape  of  altars, 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  at  a  few  steps  from  the  Mound  of 
Ehorsabad.  Their  trunks  are  triangular;  the  tops  of  the 
angles  are  cut  off,  and  terminate  with  lions'  feet,  very  well 
sculptured,  above  and  below  which  is  a  flat  band  r  the  angles 
beneath  the  feet  are  round  like  columns,  instead  of  being  flat. 
The  whole  stands  on  a  pHnth,  and  is  formed  of  one  single  block. 
A  cuneiform  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  circumference  of  the 
upper  part.  These  remains  are  called  altars,  since  no  better  ex- 
planation of  their  form  could  be  given.  Both  were  exactly 
alike.  Layard  likewise  found  one  (in  situ)  at  Nimroud  (p.  23 4) ^ 

Trails  of  various  forms  were  found  in  the  earth  that  filled 
the  chambers ;  and  fragments  of  copper  utensils  were  also 
discovered.  Of  the  nails,  some  are  small,  and  similar  to  those 
we  call  brafis ;  others  were  much  bigger,  and  were  square^ 
with  round  heads  like  those  used  to  nail  ships'  planking.  All 
had  probably  belonged  to  the  roof;  for  some  appeared  to  have 
undergone  the  action  of  Are,  and  were  partly  melted,  being 
made  of  bronze. 

Besides  these  nails,  the  ring  which  was  flxed  in  the  wall 
above  the  small  bronze   lion,  already  mentioned,  was  found. 
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It  was  flecnred  in  fhe  wall  by  means  of  a  strong  square  rod, 
Annolated  at  intervals,  so  that  it  might  not  be  torn  out  of  its 
place.  All  these  objects  are  exceedingly  well  made,  and  much 
superior  to  any  similar  articles  that  could  be  manufactured  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day ! 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  of  the  fragment  of  a  small 
circle,  whose  use  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  Tbere  is  no  doubt 
that  this  fragment  formed  the  portion  of  a  wheel,  or  some- 
thing similar,  for  on  its  concave  side  the  roots  of  the  spokes  are 
still  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  too  small  and  slight  to  autiiorise  us 
in  believing  that  it  is  part  of  the  wheel  of  a  car.  If  the 
reader,  however,  will  again  look  at  the  wheels  represented  on 
the  bas-reliefe,  he  will  perceive  that  they  were,  in  truth,  very 
little,  and  the  spokes  remarkably  slight, — a  circumstance  that 
would  induce  us  to  believe  that  these  latter  were  formed  of 
metal.  We  cannot  believe,  it  is  true,  that  felloes  as  narrow  as 
those  of  the  fragment  in  question  could  ever  have  supported  a 
car  without  sinking  into  the  ground ;  but  the  bas-reliejfo  again 
furnish  an  answer  to  this  difficulty.  We  can  see  by  t£em 
very  distinctly  that  the  felloes  are  formed  of  two  superposed 
cirdes,  the  external  circle  being  united  by  broad  flaps  to  the 
internal  one.  It  is  very  allowable  to  suppose  that  the 
Assyrians,  finding  great  difficulty  in  uniting  with  precision 
the  di£Eerent  parts  of  a  wheel,  thought  of  easting  in  one  piece 
the  interior  portion,  that  is,  the  nave,  the  spokes,  and  the  first 
circle  of  the  fellee,  and  then  completing  it  by  another  circle 
of  wood,  thicker  and  broader  thaai  the  first,  in  order  to 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  prev^xt  its  cutting 
into  the  ground.  This  would  explain  the  bas-reliefe ;  and  the 
fragment  in  question  might  really  have  formed  part  of  the 
wheel  of  an  Assyrian  car. 

We  may  pass  over,  as  possessing  no  interest,  a  large  number 
of  large  thin  plates  of  bronze,  but  must  not  omit  mentioning  the 
small  models  of  arms  discovered  in  one  of  the  pits  containing 
the  idols  of  baked  clay.  In  this  place  were  little  lance-beads 
of  bronze,  with  a  handle  hollowed  out  for  the  insertion  of 
another  one  of  wood.  Some  thin  little  crescents  of  the  same 
metal,  also  furnished  with  a  small  handle,  were  Hkewise  disco- 
vered. As  these  playthings  could  have  been  of  no  use,  they 
were  doubtless  thus  buried  by  the  side  of  the  idols,  solely 
with  some  symbolic  intention.    The  crescent  and  arrow-head. 
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of  -vhicli  ve  here  ^ve  engroviogB  (Piga.  248,  249),  are  takeo 
from  larger  examples  of  the  same  Hymbols,  and  are  drurn 
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A  piece  of  lapis  oUaris,  flat  and  Boulptared  on  seTeral  sides, 
vas  fonnd  near  Amadia,  a  town  situated  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hours'  journey  to  the  north  of  Hi5anl,  in  the  first  range  of  the 
mountainB  of  KurdisUn.  One  side  represents  two  symbolic 
figures  Ijing  one  on  the  other,  each  of  vMch  is  encompassed 
hj  a  cording  in  the  fonn  of  a  frame.  The  heads  of  these 
figures  are  human,  with  no  beards,  and  are  rather  effeminate. 
Their  head-dresses,  which  are  Assyrian,  are  encircled  with 
bands ;  their  bodies  resemble  that  of  a  lion  or  feline  animal, 
rather  than  that  of  a  herbirorons  one,  and  wings  completed 
their  fentastic  appearance.  The  other  fdde  is  also  divided  into 
two  compartments.  In  tbelower  one  there  isa  goat,  lying  down 
and  looking  back ;  in  the  upper  one  there  are  two  of  these 
animals  also  looking  back,  and  standing  with  their  fore-feet  on 
a  stem  or  trunk  placed  between  them.  On  each  of  the  lai^r 
sides  is  seen  a  porsonage  whose  form  is  entirely  human:  he 
has  DO  beard,  and  is  dressed  in  a  long  firinged  robe,  over 
which  he  wears  a  cloak  like  a  sort  of  p^sse,  bnt  rounded 
at  the  bottom.     TTnderaeath,  it  ia  fuirowed  with  oblique 
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lines,  which,  by  orossing  each  other,  fona  lozenges.  Lastly^ 
the  top  is  bored  with  three  holes,  that  penetrate  nearly  to  the 
base.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  what  could  have  been 
the  former  use  of  this  stone. 

Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
commerce  of  ancient  Assyria.     With  the  exception  of  some 
isolated  passages  in  Scripture,  we  must  entirely  depend  for 
the  sources  of  our  information  on  this  subject  upon  writers 
who  flourished  later  than  the  age  of  Cyrus.    Eat  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Orientals  can  preserve  a  traditionary 
policy,  undisturbed  and  unaltered,  for  many  generations.    The 
characteristic  attachment  to  peculiar  customs  is  ezemplifled  in 
the  well-known  proverb,  "  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
alter  not."     This  national  repugnance  to  innovations  of  every 
description  would  have  been   shared  with  equal  zeal  by  a 
despotic  government,  which  would  have  watched  with  sus- 
picion the  feeblest  attempt  to  disturb  the  prestige  of  hereditary 
privileges.     The  conqueror  would  soon  perceive  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  permanent  and  profitable  employment 
of  the  people ;  the  wants  of  the  vanquished  would  become  in 
time  those  of  the  victor,  and  dues  or  presents  would  be  exacted 
without  difficulty,  either  from  native  or  foreign  merchants. 
We  may,  indeed,  fairly  conclude  that  less  mischief  was  inflicted 
on  commerce  by  mere    changes  of   dynasty  and  conquests 
so-called,  than  by  those  fearM  anarchies  which,  at  a  later 
period,  caused  a  total  suspension  of  the  commerce  of  Persia. 
As  the  more  recent  dynasties  were  built  upon  the  same  foun- 
dations with  their  predecessors,  so  their  commerce  must  also 
have  retained  the  same  general  character ;  its  principal  seats 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
situated  were  at  all  times  adorned  with  rich  and  flourishing 
cities,  which,  after  the  most  cruel  devastations,  rose  unimpaired 
from  their  ruins.   With  these  preliminary  considerations  before 
us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  the  sceptre  of  Assyria 
passed  to  the  hand  of  the  intelligent  and  active  Persian,  very 
little,  if  any,  change  took  place  in  the  social  condition  and 
pursuits  of  the  people;    and  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  their  commerce  and  manufactures  were  rather  extended 
than  diminished  by  the  infusion  of  a  fresh  stimulus  to  industry 
and  exertion.     At  a  very  early  period  the  textile  fabrics  of 
Assyria  were  celebrated  dl  over  the  civilised  world :  the  raw 
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material  required  for  these  manufactures,  yiz.,  flax,  cotton, 
wool,  and  perhaps  silk,  were  either  not  the  produce  of  their 
soil,  or  certainly  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. This  fact  alone  implies  the  existence  of  a  very 
extensive  shipping  trade  with  the  East.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xliii.  14)  alluding,  in  the  eighth  century 
before  our  era,  to  their  maritime  power — ''  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  your  Eedeemer,  the  Holy  one  of  Israel :  For  your  sake, 
I  have  sent  to  Babylon,  and  have  brought  down  all  their  nobles 
and  the  Chaldeans,  whose  cry  is  in  their  ships."  Again,  the 
poet  .^chylus  says  in  **  The  Persians,"  "  Babylon  too,  that 
abounds  in  gold,  sends  forth  a  promiscuous  multitude,  who 
embark  in  ships,  and  boast  of  their  skill  in  archery." 

We  must  now  take  a  rapid  survey,  as  far  as  our  limits  per« 
mit,  of  the  chief  branches  of  this  widely-spread  traffic :  first 
of  manufactures.  Among  those  who  traded  in  "  blue  cloths 
and  embroidered  work"  with  Tyre,  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  24)  enu- 
merates the  merchants  of  Asshur,  or  Assyria.  In  these  stuffs, 
gold  threads  (Pliny  viii.  48)  were  introduced  into  the  woof  of 
many  colours,  and  were  no  doubt  the  **  dyed  attire  and  embroid- 
ered work"  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  garments  of  kings  and  princes.  The  cotton 
manufactures  were  equally  celebrated  and  remarkable,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  invention  of  Semiramis,  who  is 
stated  by  many  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  founded  large  / 
weaving  establishments  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  silken  robes  of  Assyria,  the  produce  chiefly 
of  the  looms  of  Babylon,  were  renowned  long  after  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  retained  their  hold  of  the  market 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  supremacy.  Frequent  allusions 
are  found  in  classic  authors  to  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence 
of  the  Babylonian  carpets,  which  were  embroidered  with  sym- 
bolic figures,  together  with  animals  and  conventional  forms. 
One  of  these  covered  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  when  visited  by 
Arrian  (vi.  29),  who  gives  a  minute  description  of  it.  The 
country  was  characterized  by  Ezekiel  (xvii.  4)  as  ''a  land  oi 
traffic,  a  city  of  merchants ;"  and  we  can  gather,  even  firom 
the  scanty  materials  at  our  command,  that  the  Assyrians  car- 
ried on  a  very  considerable  commerce  with  India,  Syria,  and 
thence  to  Asia  Minor,  and  even  parts  of  Western  Europe. 
Their  mountains  furnished  a  copious  supply  of  the  precious 
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metals^  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  in  great  abundance,  wiiicli  are 
still  found  in  large  quantities  at  no  great  distance  from  M6sul. 
The  tribute  obtained  by  the  Egyptians  from  Mesopotamia 
consisted  of  vases  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones ; 
and  simUar  articles  were  offered  as  presents  by  the  prince  of 
Syria  to  David  (2  Samuel,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  10).  The 
most  extraordinary  traditions  were  observed  in  antiquity  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  gold  collected  at  Nineveh.  Every 
one  will  recollect  the  image  of  gold  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Daniel,  iii.  1).  This  image  of  gold  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  made,  and  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  was  three-score  cubits  high,  and  six  wide ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  height  was  ten  times  its  width — ^proportions 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  cannot  refer  to  the  image  of  a 
man,  but  which  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  an  obelisk,  most 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  being  about  ten  times  the  width  of 
the  base  in  height ;  and  as  the  word  used  for  image  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  does  not  necessarily  signify  the 
image  of  a  man,  we  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
figure  or  image  of  an  obelisk.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny 
that  obelisks  were  considered  the  type  of  the  solar  rays,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Sun,  or  Baal.  A  cubit  is  generally  considered 
to  represent  1  ft.  6  in.  of  our  measure ;  so  that  this  image  set 
np  by  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  been  90  feet  high  and  9 
wide,  of  which  dimensions  there  is  still  standing  among  the 
ruins  of  Kamak,  in  Egypt,  an  obelisk  of  one  single  block  of 
granite,  and  we  have  only  to  fancy  that  monument  to  be  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold  to  have  present  to  the  imagination 
the  image  of  the  plain  of  Dura.  **  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver, 
take  ye  the  spoil  of  gold,  for  there  is  none  end  to  the  store  and. 
glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture,"  says  the  prophet 
Nahum,  ii.  9.  Copper  constantly  occurs  in  their  weapons,  and 
it  is  most  probable  a  mixture  of  it  was  used  in  the  materials 
of  their  tools.  M.  Place  discovered  at  Khorsabad  a  roll  of  thin 
copper  which  may  have  encased  a  wooden  pillar.  Its  deco- 
ration imitated  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree,  and  close  to  it  were 
found  some  thin  pieces  of  gold,  which  fitted  exactly  the  orna- 
ment on  the  copper.  The  inference  is,  that  the  wooden  columns 
were  first  encased  in  copper,  and  then  plated  with  gold— 
**  He  overlaid  the  posts  with  fine  gold.'*  2  Chron.  iii.  7. 
They  had  acquired   the  art    of   making  glass,  an  inven* 
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turn   osnallf  attributed  to  the  Fhoen  ciam      Sereial  small 
bottles  or  rases  of  this  eubstance   and  of  an  elegant  shape, 


trere  found  at  Nimroud  and  Eoujruujik.  The  well-known 
oyliudera  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  skill  in  engraving 
gema.     Kany  beautiful  Bpecimens  of  earring  in  ivory  were 


also  discovered — an  interesting  illustration  of  a  pSBsage  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  6),  where  the  company  of  ABByrians  are  de- 
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■cribed  H  Ae  muktm  of  the  imry  benches  of  Ihe  Tyrian 
nUeya: — "The  oompaiif  of  the  Aeahnritee  hare  made  thy 
bencbeB  of  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Cbittim."  Some 
tablets  of  ivory  &om  Ifimrood  are  richly  inlmd  with  blue 
Opaque  glass,  lapis  lazuli,  &a. 

HeroX>tuB  (i.  195)  mentions  the  delicatdy-carred  heads  of 


iralking-stioks,  in  the  shape  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  lily,  or  an 
eagle :  some  of  these  are  still  extant. 

We  bare  selected  for  our  illuBtrations  of  the  lesser  objects 
some  fragments  of  sculpture  in  ivory  found  by  Ur.  Layard  in 
a  small  chamber  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  north-west 
Falaoe  of  the  Ifound  of  Nimroud.  The  whole  being  engraved 
of  the  size  of  the  originals. 
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figs.  250  and  251  are  fragmeuta  of  two  heads,  which,  bj 
referenoe  to  Fig.  2fi2,  will  easily  be  understood  to  have  fbnn^ 
part  of  the  decoration  on  the  sides  of  a  box.  The  hail  and 
treatment  of  these  fragments  are  so  entirely  Egyptian,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  supposing  them  to  hare  been  imitated 
from  some  Egyptian  works  of  ait.    The  eyebrows  and  eyes  in 


these  are  cat  out  with  great  precision,  for  the  pnrpose  of  in- 
serting some  other  material,  to  represent  with  greater  effect 
those  importdnt  features  of  the  human  countenance,  and  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  This  practice  was  nniversal 
in  Egypt,  and  numerous  examples  maybe  seen  on  the  mununy^ 
cases  m  ike  Egyptian  rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  Besides 
these  especial  peculiaii(«8  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may  nodoa 
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a  very  remarkable  Bimilarity  in  tlie  position  of  the  ear,  which 
in  these  fragments,  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  is 
placed  considerably  higher  than  in  the  statues  of  Grecian 
and  Boman  workmanship,  and  higher  likewise  than  it  is  found 
in  the  natives  of  either  country,  or  in  the  human  race  gene- 
rally. Hence,  again,  we  argue  that  this  peculiarity  must  hare 
been  imitated  from  a  fashion  or  conceit  which  originated  in 
Ifgypt. 

Eig.  252  is  a  flat  piece  of  ivory,  which  formed  one  of  the 
ends,  or  part  of  the  side,  of  an  ivory  casket.  We  are  led  £o 
this  conclusion  from  some  similar  fragments  in  the  collection 
being  furnished,  like  this,  with  projections  from  the  upper  and 
lower  margin,  which  projections  we  take  to  be  the  tenons  for 
securing  it  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  casket.  In  the  example 
before  us  we  have  nearly  the  entire  compartment  containing 
the  Egyptian  mask,  and  below  it  is  a  singular  oruament, 
which  is  imitated  from  one  found  only  in  the  ancient  tombs 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  pyramid  in 
Egypt. 

Fig.  253  is  another  flat  piece  of  ivory,  which  likewise  formed 
one  of  the  ends,  or  part  of  the  side,  of  a  casket.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  this  fragment  is,  that  it  represents  the 
Egyptian  god  I^ilus  in  the  attitude  in  which  that  divinity  is 
usually  sculptured  upon  the  sides  of  the  thrones  of  the 
Egyptian  kings;  that  is  to  say,  binding  up  the  stems  of 
some  water-plant,  and  with  one  foot  placed  against  a  heart- 
shaped  termination  of  a  central  stem  or  support  of  a  horizon- 
tal line.  Our  Egyptian  example  (flg.  254),  illustrating  this 
curious  analogy,  is  copied  from  the  throne  of  Pharaoh  Kecho, 
who  carried  his  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
he  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (circa  610).  In  the  work 
we  are  now  examining,  the  inferiority  of  the  Assyrian  sculptor 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  is 
very  palpable,  for  the  heads  are  much  too  large  for  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  the  figures — a  defect  that  is  never  found  in 
Egyptian  works  of  art. 

Fig.  255  (p.  403)  is  likewise  part  of  the  side  or  end  of  a  box. 
It  represents  two  lions  with  human  heads,  in  the  position,  and 
wearing  that  peculiar  covering  for  the  fore-leg  imitated  from 
the  lion  in  the  throne  of  Khamses  lY.,  in  the  procession  of 
Medinet  Haboo,  and  elsewhere.     These  figures  are  placed  back 
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to  back,  after  the  fiiehion  of  tiie  bulla  of  the  facade  of  the 
King's  Court  in  the  palace  of  Khoreabad,  and  like  them  they 
are  furnished  with  wings — in  thja  reapect  differing  from  any 
of  the  human-headed  lions  of  Egypt,  which  are  never  repre- 
eented  with  wings. 
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Figs.  256,  257,  258,  259.— It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  pur- 
pose of  these  fn^ents.  They  represent  gazelles  or  goats, 
and  may  have  served  for  the  handles  of  daggers  or  &y-flaps, 
such  aa  we  see  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  king  in 


the  sculptures  &om  the  walla  of  the  palaces  of  Nimroud 
Khorsabad,      These  fragments  are  flat,  and  in  this  respect 
differ  from 

Fig.  260,  which  is  part  of  a  statue  of  a  gazelle  in  the  round. 

Fig.  261. — Two  hands,  which  we  preenme  to  hare  bebnged 
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to  K  atatae  of  a  man  in  tbe  attitude  of  respect,  of  wtiicli,  pro- 
bably, the  robes  were  formed  of  some  other  material. 

Fig.  262  and  263  are  flat,  and  may  be  part  of  a  box, 

FigB.  264. — A  rmetto  onuunent. 


Fig.  265. — A  carred  ornament,  reaembling  an  architectural 
decoratiDD  of  Greece,  ftom  the  treaauiy  of  Atreus,  which  may 
be  wen  in  the  Elgin  Boom  of  the  British  Kuniun. 


Fig.  266  is  s  iragment,  part  also  of  a  box,  re^«senting  a 
figure  and  flowers  of  the  lotns. 
These   interesting  jragments  go  &a  towttds  estaUiahing 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  arts  of 
Egypt  and  ABsyria,  of  which  so  many  curioiu  iUastralions 
have  already  been  ^own. 

When  the  ivories  we  have  delineated  were  originally  dis- 
covered hy  Mr.  Layard,  owing  either  to  their  great  antiquity, 
or,  aa  is  more  probable,  to  the  conflagration  of  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  found,  they  were  in  so  fragile  a 
condition  as  to  render  separation  from  tite  soil  almost  imprac- 


ticable. However,  by  dint  of  the  utmost  persererance,  Ur. 
Layard  sacceeded  in  collectJBg  all  possible  fragments  and  in 
transmitting  them  to  the  Sriti^  Uuseum,  where,  by  the  inge- 
nious process  of  immereion  in  boiling  isinglass,  the  animal 
matter  was  restored  to  tbe  mineral  structure,  and  the  ivory 
resumed  its  natural  appearance  and  solidity. 

Layard  disooTcred  in  a  room  in  the  old  Nlmrond  Palace,  aa 
eztraardinary  assortment  of  relics :  shields,  swords,  patene, 
bowls,  crowns,  cauldroDs,  ornaments  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
&c.  The  vessels  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  copper,  or  rather 
bronze,^-some  perfectly  preserved,  and  as  bright  as  gold  when 
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the  nut  is  removed.  The  eDgtmiitgt  and  emboaditg  on  them 
are  very  beautiful  aad  elaborste  ;  and  compiiae  the  game  mythic 
Bubjecta  which  are  found  on  the  robee  of  the  figures  in  the 
Kulptnrefl, — men  Btra^ling  with  liona,  warriors  in  chariots, 
and  hunting  scenes. 

He  also  is  said  to  have  found  the  throne  on  which  the 
monarch,  reigning  about  3000  years  ago,  sat  in  bis  splraidid 
palace.    It  is  oomposed  of  metid  and  of  ivory — the  metal  being 


Fig.  3H.-ioarm  m 


richly  wrought,  and  the  ivory  beautifully  carved.  The  throne 
seems  to  have  been  separated  from  the  state  apartments  by 
means  of  a  large  curtain,  the  rings  by  which  itwas  drawn  and 
nndrawn  having  been  preserved.  No  human  remains  have 
come  to  light,  and  everything  indicates  the  destruction  of  the 
palace  by  fire.  It  is  said  that  the  throne  has  been  partially 
fused  by  the  heat. 

Besides  the  objects  above  described,  the  glass  cases  in  the 
Eouyunjik  Qallery  of  the  British  Uuseum  contain  numerous 
Other  most  interesting  relics.    Glass  vessels,  and  statuettes  of 
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Yenna  from  Susa ; — bronze  hatchefs,  knives,  &c,  from  Tel  Sifr, 
South  Babylonia.  Inscribed  oonea  of  the  early  Chaldaean  em. 
pire.  Okas,  tena  cotta,  and  implements  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  writing  on  elay,  fiom  Wetka.    Needles,  copper  wine 


strmner,  and  bells,  from  Nimroud.    And  from  £onyiinj!Ic 
Bereral  clay  figures  of  Dogon,  portions  of  chain  annoui,  hat- 
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chets,  knires,  ladles,  &o. ;  claj  records  of  Ashur-bani-pal  n. ; 
glass  Tases  and  fragments. 

To  the  foregoing  refinement  of  art  the  gems,  the  silk,  cotton, 
ivory,  and  sugar-cane  of  India,  and  the  spices  of  "  Araby  the 
blesV'  must  have  added  their  luxurious  tribute.  Indeed,  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  coun^ 
was  fsiYourably  situated  for  commercial  enterprise.  Enclosed 
by  two  mighty  rivers,  which  flow  without  interruption  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  presented  one  vast  unbroken  level,  everywhere 
intersected  by  canals,  which  gradually  decreased  in  size  till  they 
became  mere  ditches.  The  banks  were  covered  with  innume- 
rable machines  for  raising  the  water  and  spreading  it  over 
the  soil.  The  aridity  of  the  climate  rendered  this  constant 
irrigation  absolutely  necessary ;  but  here,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
labour  of  man  was  rewarded  by  a  luxuriant  crop,  such  as  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  Europe  never  produce. 

**  Of  all  the  countries  I  am  acquainted  with,"  says  Hero- 
dotus (i.  193),  ''Babylon  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  in  com ; 
the  soU  is  so  particularly  suitable  for  it,  that  it  never  produces 
less  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  seasons  remarkably  favour- 
able it  sometimes  amounts  to  three  hundred.  The  ear  of  the 
wheat,  as  well  as  the  barley,  is  four  digits  broad,  but  the 
immense  height  to  which  the  cenchrus  and  lesanum  grow, 
although  I  have  witnessed  it  myself,  I  dare  not  mention,  lest 
those  who  have  not  visited  this  country  should  disbelieve  my 
report."  The  fig-tree,  olive,  and  vine,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  were  not  found  at  all ;  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  an  abundance  of  date  or  palm  trees,  which  still  grow  in. 
large  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  vine 
occurs  on  the  sculptures  from  Kineveh,  and  Rabshakeh  ex- 
pressly describes  his  country  to  the  Jews  as  a  ''  land  of  com 
and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  olive  oil 
and  of  honey"  (2  Kings,  xviii.  32),  as  indeed  the  northern 
region  of  Mesopotamia  is,  and  it  was  formerly,  more  productive. 
Of  lofty  trees  the  country  is  now  destitute,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  always  so ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  logs  of  charred  wood,  the  remains  of  the  beams  of  the  roof 
found  in  the  excavations,  is  an  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and 
among  the  sculptures  from  l^imroud  in  the  British  Museum  is 
a  specimen  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Here  we  may  borrow  the  words  of  Professor  Heeren,  to 
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whose  yaloable  work  on  the  commeroe  of  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  requires  a  more 
elaborate  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject.  "  Situated," 
he  says,  **  between  the  Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  was 
the  natural  staple  of  such  precious  wares  of  the  East  as  were 
esteemed  in  the  West.  Its  proximity  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
great  highway  of  trade,  which  nature  seems  to  have  prepared 
for  the  admission  of  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  Indian  seas 
into  the  midst  of  Asia,  must  be  reckoned  as  another  advantage, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  vicinity  to  tiie 
two  great  rivers,  the  continuation,  as  it  were,  of  this  great 
highway,  and  opening  a  communication  with  the  nations 
dwelling  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  Thus  favoured  by 
nature,  this  country  necessarily  became  the  central  point  where 
the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the  civilized  world  assembled ;  and 
such,  we  are  informed  by  history,  it  remained,  so  long  as  the 
international  commerce  of  Asia  flourished.  I^either  the  de- 
vastating sword  of  conquering  nations,  nor  the  heavy  yoke  of 
Asiatic  despotism  could  tarnish,  though  for  a  time  they  might 
dim,  its  splendour.  It  was  only  when  the  European  found  a 
new  path  to  India  across  the  ocean,  and  converted  the  great 
commerce  of  the  world  from  a  land  trade  to  a  sea  trade,  that 
the  royal  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  began 
to  decline.  Then,  deprived  of  its  commeroe,  it  fell  a  victim 
to  the  twofold  oppression  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  and  sunk 
to  its  original  state  of  a  stinking  morass  and  a  barren  steppe." 
The  condition  of  the  ruins  is  highly  corroborative  of  the 
sudden  destruction  that  came  upon  Nineveh  by  Are  and  sword. 
**  Then  shall  the  fire  devour  tiiee ;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee 
off."  ^  It  is  evident  from  the  ruins  that  both  Khorsabad  and 
Kimroud  were  sacked  and  set  on  fire.  ''  She  is  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste."'  l^either  Botta  nor  Layard  found  auy  of 
that  store  of  silver  and  gold,  and  ''pleasant  furniture"  which 
the  palaces  contained ;  scarcely  anything,  even  of  bronze,  escaped 
the  spoiler,  but  he  unconsciously  left  what  is  still  more  valu- 
able ;  for  to  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  by  his 
setting  fire  to  the  columns  and  beams  that  supported  them,  and 
his  subsequent  destruction  of  the  walls,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
extraordinary  preservation  of  the  sculptures.  In  them  we 
possess  an  authentic  and  contemporary  commentation  on  the 

1  Nahum,  iii.  15.  >  Ibid.  ii.  9,  10. 
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proptieraeR ;  in  them  ire  read,  in  onmiHtakeable  characten,  an 
evidence  of  that  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  which  the  AsBjiian 
nation  is  acctued.  "For  the  stone  sliall  cry  ont  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it.  "Woe  to  him 
that  bnildeth  a  town  with  blood,  and  eBtablisheth  a  city  by 
iniquity!"' 

1  Habalkok,  u.  11, 12, 


SECTION  VI. 

INSCEIPTIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ABSTBUB  nrBCKlCTlONS,   AND   THEIB  IHTBKPBEIATIOir. 

Thx  wedge-shaped  and  arrow-lieaded  inacripdoua  of  the  Assy- 
rian palaces  have  been  frequently  referred  to  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  nartatire.      The  adventurea  tmd  auocesses  of 
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European  scholanhip  in  interpreting  tiblB  writing  would  entitie 
the  subject  to  especial  notice,  even  were  its  contents  less  im- 
portant to  our  future  knowledge  of  Assyrian  history.  Inscrip- 
tions in  wedge-shaped  characters  are  found,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  on  other  monuments  than  those  of  Nineveh,  and  with 
the  external  appearance  of  these,  Europeans  have  long  been 
familiar  through  copies.  The  wedge-shaped  signs  of  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  or  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  of  two  kinds :  the  first  form  is  that  of  a 
straight  line  divided  at  the  top  like  the  notch  of  an  arrow, 
and  ending  in  a  point  so  as  to  resemble  a  wedge,  while  others 
look  like  the  two  sides  of  an  obtuse  angle.  A  number 
of  these  wedges  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  and  perpendicular  or 
horizontal  in  their  ammgement,  are  grouped  to  form  a  letter, 
and  the  letters  are  separated  fh>m  each  other  by  a  particular 
sign. 

Pietro  della  Yalle  and  Figueroa  were  the  first  European  tra- 
vellers who  are  known  to  have  formed  any  conjectures  re- 
specting the  cuneiform  characters ;  they  supposed  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  subsequently 
Chudin  inclined  to  the  same  view,  though  he  thought  they 
might  possibly  be  read  perpendicularly.  Niebuhr  publish^ 
the  earliest  exact  copies  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  in  1798, 
Tychsen,  of  Bostock,  followed  by  Munster,  of  Copenhagen, 
thought  that  they  had  ascertained  the  characters  to  be  alpha- 
betioal,  and  to  be  read  from  right  to  left.  Br.  Hager,  in  1801, 
published  a  dissertation,  to  show  that  the  characters  were  mo- 
nograms ;  and  Lichtenstein  supposed  that  in  the  various  com- 
binations only  one  was  essential,  the  rest  being  added  without 
necessity  or  rule,  each  group  accordingly  having  the  same 
value,  and  finally  that  the  characters  were  to  be  read  from 
right  to  left. 

It  will  be  seen  that  down  to  this  period  no  substantial  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  interpreting  the^cuneiform.  However, 
in  the  year  1800,  an  unknown  scholar  studying  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Bonn  was  bold  enough  to  attempt,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  Oriental  learning,  to  extract  the  latent  meaning  of 
an  inscription  copied  by  Niebuhr  from  a  monument  at  Per- 
sepolis.  Hen  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  had  just  been 
applying  themselves  to  discover  a  phonetic  lauguage  in  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  with  what  great  results  is  at  tiiis 
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time  of  day  sufficiently  known.  But  the  Eosetta  stone  dis* 
covered  in  Egypt  contained  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  sentences.  Plutarch  had  dissected  the  Pantheon, 
and  given  the  names  of  the  gods :  and  Manetho  had  classified 
the  dynasties,  and  transmitted  the  names  of  the  kings :  with- 
out such  helps  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  signs  might  have 
remained  a  mystery  to  this  day.  I^o  similar  aid  awaited  the 
yoimg  German.  The  inscription  upon  which  he  commenced 
his  labours  was  written  in  three  languages ;  and  whether 
either  was  a  known  tongue  concealed  under  this  curious  al- 
phabet was  uncertain.  The  first  step,  then,  was  to  find  out 
what  sounds  were  represented  by  these  signs,  before  inquiring 
what  those  sounds  might  signify  when  ascertained.  All  this 
has  been  done ;  and  with  so  much  certainty,  that  Col.  Eawlin- 
son  at  Baghdad,  and  Professor  Lassen  at  Bonn,  could  sit  down 
to  interpret  the  same  passage,  and  furnish  readings  only  just 
discrepant  enough  to  show  that  they  had  not  acted  in  concert. 
"Now,  if  this  be  but  an  accidental  coincidence ;  if  by  assuming 
that  certain  imknown  signs  are  the  equivalents  of  certain 
known  letters,  exactly  the  names  which  we  might  ezpect 
come  out  from  the  process ;  if  the  right  letters  always  occur 
at  the  right  part  of  the  words,  and  are  found  in  other  words 
composed  of  the  same  elemients ;  lastly,  if  all  that  is  found  in 
these  inscriptions  when  interpreted  agrees  with  history,  and 
only  varies  to  make  it  fuller  and  more  ezact, — then  we 
have  an  accumulation  of  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  principle  of  interpretation,  which  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  evidence. 

It  was  Professor  Grotefend,  since  Director  of  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Hanover,  who  first  clearly  determined  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  alphabet.  His  first  discovery,  communicated  in 
the  year  1800  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  was  reviewed 
by  Tychsen,  in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the  Gottingeachen 
GeUhrten  Anzeigm,  September  18,  1802;  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  his  system  for  M.  Heeren,  who  published 
it  in  his  "Considerations  on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and 
Trade,  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity."  Appendix  ii. 
vol.  2.  (Gottingen,  1815.  Oxford  edition,  1833.) 
The  chief  points  of  Grotefend's  systems  are: — 
That  the  cuneiform  characters  are  neither  simple  nor  nume- 
rical figures,  but  alphabetic  <)haracters. 
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That  the  Penepolitan  inBcriptions  contain  tfiree  dijSerent 
syBtems  of  cuneiform,  bo  that  the  deciphering  of  one  would 
Bupplj  the  BenBe  of  the  others. 

That  the  characters  are  not  s'yllahic,  as  there  are  no  words 
of  ten  syllahles. 

That  the  inscriptions  are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

That  the  systems  contain  forty  signs,  including  separate 
characters,  representing  the  long  and  tifie  short  related  vowels, 
an  opinion  he  supports  by  the  analogy  of  the  Zend.    And, 

That  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  are  in  Zend,  and  belong 
to  the  period  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

We  cannot  follow  the  entire  process  by  which  Grotefend  ar- 
riyed  at  these  conclusions  after  more  than  thirty  years  spent 
in  patient  investigation :  a  few  words,  however,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  system  he  pursued.  Having  in  the  first  instance 
assumed  that  the  inscriptions  related  to  the  kings  whose  por- 
traits they  accompanied,  he  proceeded  to  carefully  examine 
and  analyse  them,  word  by  word,  and  letter  by  letter,  till  at 
length  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  found  a  genealogical 
succession  of  three  distinct  proper  names.  His  inquiries  into 
history  having  convinced  him  that  the  inscriptions  themselves 
belonged  to  the  Achsemenian  dynasty,  his  next  step  was  to 
try  the  names  from  Cyrus  downwards ;  and  here  an  important 
difficulty  appeared,  for  the  names  in  the  inscriptions  all  began, 
with  d&erent  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  were  of  nearly- 
equal  length ;  so  that  both  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  Cyrus 
and  Artaxerxes,  were  successions  equally  irreconcilable.  Find- 
ing that  the  first  name  of  the  inscription  contained  seven  letters, 

nm.5f-i<--fE<t<.<M-<<:A 

he  gave  a  hypothetical  value  to  these— 

D-A-R-H      -E-A-      V  -  SCH.  (Darius.) 

which  he  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Daryavesch,  Darius. 
The  name  of  Xerxes  appeared  to  be  formed  of  the  following 
letters— 

<<'ff<?K::-rTr'-MTf-\ 

KH  -  SCH-H     <-     E     -     R    -    E.  (Xerxes.) 

The  value  of  these  letters  having  been  thus  fixed,  the  first 
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four  letters  of  the  root  of  the  word  which  he  thought  meant 
king  were  XH-SCH-P-H.  He  was  informed  that  in  the  Zend, 
once  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  inscriptions — 

KH  -  SCH  -  E     -     H     -     I     -     0    -    H.    (King.) 

signified  king.  The  proper  name  of  the  king  and  his  title 
having  heen  thus  disposed  of,  Grotefend  was  led  hy  a  concur- 
rence of  reasons,  apparently  trivial  when  viewed  apart,  but 
sufficiently  conclusive  in  their  connection,  to  consider  the 
third  word  in  each  sentence  which  preceded  the  word  **  king," 
as  an  epithet  or  honorary  title.  It  had  four  letters,  the  first 
of  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  ought  to  be  an  E,  and 
the  third  an  E,  to  agree  with  the  same  characters  found  in  the 
name  of  Darius — 

E       -  GH    -    R     .     E.    (Great.) 

This  time  he  went  to  the  Zend,  and  finding  that  the  word 
spelt  E-GH-E-E  meant  "great,"  he  adopted  that  reading 
here.  Grotefend  had  thus  constructed  a  system  by  which  the 
whole  inscription  might  be  read ;  and  he  soon  proceeded  to 
test  it  in  a  manner  which  may  be  more  easily  illustrated  by 
the  English  names.  Thus,  if  the  three  names  were  Hystaspes, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  and  second 
letters  of  the  first  name  should  not  occur  again ;  the  third 
should  occur  as  the  sixth  of  that  name ;  the  t  would  not  again 
appear ;  the  a 'must  be  the  second  of  the  second  name ;  the  p 
must  not  occur  again,  but  the  e  should  appear  in  the  third 
name. 

In  its  beginnings,  Grotefend's  great  discovery  was  thus  a 
guess ;  he  yet  obtained  in  this  manner  the  fragment  of  an  al- 
phabet, and  approached  the  true  mode  of  spelling  so  nearly, 
that  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  have  never  hesi- 
tated a  second  as  to  its  adoption. 

An  important  basis  for  future  labours  had  now  been  laid, 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  appeared,  until  in  1836,  M. 
Boumouf,  a  scholar  distinguished  for  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Zend  language,  interpreted  two  of  the  Hamadan  in- 
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flcriptions,  and  likewise  ascertained  that  one  of  the  Persepo- 
litan  inscriptions  contained  numerous  proper  names  of  ten  syl- 
lables, of  which  he  was  able  to  fix  the  tnie  reading.  The  al- 
phabet was  considerably  extended  by  this  performance,  and 
confidence  in  its  power  was  so  folly  established,  that  it  only 
needed  the  application  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  Zend,  Sans- 
crit, and  other  dialects  cognate  to  the  old  hmguage  of  Persia, 
to  solve  the  difficulty. 

In  Professor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  the  pupil  of  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
a  man  of  almost  universal  Orientalism,  these  requisites  were 
found;  and  between  1836  and  1844  he  published  three  me- 
moirs, developing  an  alphabet  which  left  scarcely  anything 
fartheT  to  be  accomplished. 

While  the  continental  scholars  were  working  in  their  quiet 
studies  on  copies  of  inscriptions  more  or  less  accurate,  by  soma 
happy  fortune  a  young  officer  of  the  East  India  Company's 
army,  not  behind  any  German  recluse  in  antiquarian  zeal,  was 
attached  to  our  mission  in  Persia.  Colonel  Eawlinson,  being 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  Europe,  or  of  the  processes 
by  which  Grotefend  had  been  led  to  the  discoveries  of  which 
he  had  heard,  set  to  work  to  decipher  two  of  the  inscriplions 
at  Hamadan.  He  found  them  in  every  respect  identical,  ex- 
cept an  epithet,  and  the  groups  being  arranged,  like  Grote- 
fend's,  genealogically,  he  applied  the  same  process,  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  and  succeeded  in  reading  part  of  the  text 
of  the  inscription.  At  this  time  Bournoufs  work  and  the 
great  Behistun  inscription  supplied  him  with  abundant  analo- 
gical and  analytical  aid ;  and  he  eventually  succeeded  in  con- 
structing an  alphabet  which  only  varied  in  a  single  character 
from  that  formed  by  Lassen,  at  Bonn. 

One  of  the  cuneiform  alphabets  had  now  been  deciphered, 
and  the  language  was  found  to  be  an  ancient  Persian,  easily 
interpreted  by  the  analogies  of  modem  Zend,  and  the  Sanscrit 
of  the  Yedas.  The  industry  and  acumen  of  Colonel  Eawlin- 
son has  worked  out  the  problem  so  far,  that  further  inquiry 
will  relate  only  to  the  refinements  of  grammatical  criticism. 

The  same  work  had  now  to  be  performed  for  the  Assyrian 
texts ;  but  here,  while  the  process  of  analysis  was  essentially 
the  same,  its  application  was  accompanied  with  tenfold  diffi- 
culties. The  Persian  alphabet  contained  forty  distinct  cha- 
racters ;  the  Assyrian  text  appeared  to  contain  600.     When 
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Eawlinson  had  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  he  found  that  some 
of  these  were  only  variants,  or  slightly  deviating  forms  of  the 
same  letter ;  hut  having  discovered  ^is,  and  determined  the 
value  of  the  alphahetic  letters,  the  language  still  remained  to 
he  mastered.  ,  An  unexpected  aid  was  ahout  this  time  dis* 
covered.  Just  as  Arah,  Persian,  and  Turk,  exist  side  hy  side 
in  Mesopotamia  at  the  present  day,  so  did  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian  or  Mede,  and  the  Scythian,  in  the  days  of  Darius. 
To  this  circumstance  we  owe  it  that  any  progress  has  heen 
made  in  their  decipherment.  All  of  them  are  trilingued :  one 
written  in  Persian,  another  in  Assyrian,  and  a  third  in  a  lan- 
guage which  has  not  yet  been  fully  deciphered.  The  Behistuu 
inscription  from  which  Colonel  Eawlinson  picked  out  his  As- 
syrian contains  from  80  to  100  proper  names,  which  he  could 
now  read  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  writing ;  it  was,  therefore, 
not  difficult  to  construct  an  Assyrian  alphabet  pretty  nearly 
accurate.  The  most  frequently  recurring  words  were  soon 
recognised;  and  when  the  sound  had  been  approximatively 
determined,  it  was  found  that  the  language  was  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  ancient  Chaldee.  It  will  not 
be  supposed  that,  even  after  this  discovery.  Colonel  Eawlin- 
son's  task  was  henceforth  easy.  Obstacles  lay  in  his  way,  of 
which  students  who  learn  a  language  with  all  the  aids  of 
lexicons,  grammars,  and  annotated  texts,  have  no  conception. 
Thus,  this  Behistun  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  rock  at  an 
elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  plain;  and  its  delicately- 
executed  characters  had  to  be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope ; 
besides  which,  a  part  of  it  was  peeled  off  and  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  were  so  short,  so  crowded 
with  proper  names,  and  so  full  of  repetition,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  the  real  language  was.  In  spite  of  all 
these  impediments,  Colonel  Eawlinson  considers  the  meaning 
of  about  500  words  as  certainly  determined ;  and  as  these  con- 
tain many  substantives,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  with  probably 
all  the  prepositions,  they  suffice  to  explain  the  meaning  of  any 
simple  record  of  events,  and  such  is  the  character  of  most  of 
these  inscriptions. 

The  inscriptions  at  Khorsabad  are  never  found  upon  any  of 
the  fa9ades,  but  run  along  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  forming 
a  line  between  the  upper  and  lower  bas-reliefs.  There  are 
also  shorter  ones  engraved  upon  the  bottom  of  the  dresses  of 
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the  different  figures,  and  others  still  briefer  between  the  legs 
of  the  bulls  at  the  doorways,  as  well  as  on  the  large  flags 
which  pave  the  entrance  to  the  doors.  Besides  these,  others, 
seemingly  consisting  of  a  single  word,  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
heads  of  captives,  and  the  representation  of  different  towns. 
These  Botta  conjectures  to  be  proper  names.  Another  class  of 
inscriptions  was  discovered  upon  the  back  of  the  gypsum  slabs 
which  formed  the  panelling  of  the  chambers.  Botta  at  first 
accounted  for  this  fact  by  supposing  that  the  remains  of  some 
still  more  ancient  building  had  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Khorsabad  monument ;  but  as  the  inscriptions  were 
always  the  same,  and  invariably  placed  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  block,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  represent 
the  name  or  genealogy  of  the  monarch  who  raised  the  struc- 
ture, or  else  commemorate  some  historical  fact.  This  suppo- 
sition is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inscriptions 
in  question  are  also  cut  upon  the  sides  of  the  stones  which 
formed  the  angle  of  the  chambers.  They  were  not  executed 
with  the  same  care  and  nicety  as  those  upon  the  walls  of  the 
chambers,  but  were  evidently  placed  in  the  position  they  oc- 
cupied, in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
coins  and  medals  are  deposited  under  the  foundation-stones  of 
modem  buildings. 

The  inscriptions  at  Xhorsabad  are,  without  exception,  all 
written  in  the  cuneiform  character,  and,  with  few  variations, 
the  same  as  that  employed  at  I^imroud.  This  fact  fixes  the 
date  of  the  monument  anterior  to  the  termination  of  the  As- 
syrian eipQpire.  Botta  gives,  at  great  length,  a  catalogue  of  the 
characters  he  met  with  at  Khorsabad,  and  also  a  list  of  the 
different  groups  formed  by  these  simple  characters  or  elements, 
and  finds  these  groups,  including  the  variations  which  he  ob- 
served in  their  form,  to  amount  to  642.  The  number  of  simple 
elements  in  each  group  varied  from  one  to  fourteen,  but  never 
exceeded  the  latter  number.  Botta  is  of  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ferent groups  are  not  resolvable  into  their  simple  elements,  but 
that  each  represents  a  separate  sound,  as  in  Chinese :  in  this 
view  he  differs  from  all  other  inquirers.  At  Ehorsabad  a 
great  many  inscriptions  illustrate  historical  subjects,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  always  contain  the  same  indivi- 
dual words.  With  so  small  a  number  of  groups,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  each  group  can  have  represented  a  word ;  they 
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must  evidently  stand  for  either  a  letter  or  a  syllable*  The 
words,  too,  generally  consist  of  a  number  of  signs  or  groups, 
varying  from  one  to  four,  from  which  it  maybe  concluded  that 
the  language  is  syllabic,  or  that,  at  least,  the  signs  representing 
the  consonants  contain  also  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
vowels.  Botta  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  in  the  co-exist- 
ence of  another  system  of  writing,  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  the  cuneiform,  and  also  because  he  discovered  bricks,  vases, 
and  gems,  with  inscriptions  somewhat  resembling  the  Phceni- 
cian  character.  He  accounts  for  this,  however,  by  supposing 
that  the  cuneiform  letters  may,  like  the  Chinese,  for  ordinary 
use,  be  written  quickly,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  hierogl3rphics, 
be  reduced  to  such  simplicity  as  to  become  almost  irrecog* 
nisable  as  variants  of  the  normal  form.  He  also  suggests,  as  a 
reason  for  the  two  systems  of  writing,  that  as  the  Phcenician- 
like  characters  were  always  found  upon  small  articles,  such  as 
gems,  vases,  cylinders,  &c.,  they  might  have  been  the  work  of 
foreign  workmen,  anxious  to  leave  some  mark  of  their  nation- 
ality, or  may  have  been  engraved  by  the  captives  who  were 
kept  prisoners  by  the  monarchs  of  Assyria.  This  may  certainly 
have  been  the  case  at  Babylon,  where  many  of  these  objects 
with  the  inscriptions  in  question  were  discovered,  and  where 
there  was  a  constant  communication  with  the  Phoenician  popu- 
lations inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Khorsabad.  "No  modification  ever,  or  hardly 
ever,  is  observable  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  words.  The  termiDation  alone  is  affected.  This  peculir- 
arity,  Botta  thought,  went  far  to  prove  that  the  language  was 
not  Semitic,  as  in  the  latter  class  of  languages  the  changes 
always  occur  in  the  beginning ;  nor  is  it  of  the  Arian  family, 
as  there  are  no  traces  of  prefixed  prepositions  or  composed 
words. 

Having  given,  we  trust,  full  credit  to  the  acumen  of  Grote- 
fend  and  to  the  profound  learning  and  skill  of  Lassen,  we  may 
now  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  our  own  countryman,  Bawlinson,  of  whom  every 
Englishman  may  well  be  proud.  We  shall  do  this  chiefiy  in  his 
own  words,  as  contained  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society." 
In  a  memoir,  prepared  in  1839,  but  not  then  published,  the 
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Colonel  thuB  wxote  rospectbg  the  labonrs  of  his  predeces- 
Bon: — 

**  It  would  be  interestingy  perhaps,  to  the  lovers  of  Oriental 
literature,  if  I  could  open  the  present  memoir  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery,  from  the  time 
when  Professor  Orotefend  first  deciphered  the  names  of  Cyrus, 
Xerxes,  and  Darius,  to  the  highly  improved  condition  which 
the  inquiry  now  exhibits ;  but  my  long  absence  from  Europe, 
where  the  researches  of  Orientalists  have  been  thus  gradually 
perfecting  the  system  of  interpretation,  while  it  has  prevented 
me  from  applying  my  own  labours  to  the  current  improvements 
of  the  day,  has  also  rendered  me  quite  incompetent  to  discrim- 
inate the  dates  and  forms  under  which  these  improvements 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  The  table,  however,  in  which 
I  have  arranged  the  different  alphabetical  systems  adopted  both 
by  continental  students  and  by  myself,  will  give  a  general 
view  of  their  relative  conditions  of  accuracy,  and — supposing 
the  correctness  of  my  own  alphabet  to  be  verified  by  the  test 
of  my  translatioiv — ^it  will  also  show  that  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery has  kept  pace  pretty  uniformly  with  the  progress  of 
inquiry. 

''  Professor  Grotefend  has  certainly  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  opened  a  gallery  in  this  treasure-house  of  antiquity. 
In  deciphering  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Kys* 
taspes,  he  obtained  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a  third  of 
the  entire  alphabet,  and  thus  at  once  supplied  a  sure  and  ample 
basis  for  further  research.  M.  Saint  Martin,  who  resumed  the 
inquiry  on  its  being  abandoned  by  the  German  professor,  im- 
proved but  little  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessor :  but  shortly 
afterwards  Professor  Eask  discovered  the  two  characters  re» 
presenting  M  and  N,  which  led  to  several  most  important 
verifications. 

''  The  memoir  of  M.  Boumouf  on  the  two  cuneiform  inscrip* 
tions  of  Hamadin,  published  in  1836,  added  several  discoveries 
of  interest;  and  the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Lassen, 
supplying  an  identification  of  at  least  twelve  characters,  which 
had  been  mistaken  by  all  his  predecessors,  may  entitle  him 
almost  to  contest  with  Professor  Grotefend  the  palm  of  alpha- 
betical discovery. 

"  In  a  very  few  cases  only,  which  may  be  seen  on  a  reference 
to  the  comparative  table,  have  I  indeed  found  occasion  to  differ 
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with  him  as  to  the  phonetic  power  of  the  characters,  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  even,  owing  to  the  limited  field  of  inquiry,  I 
have  little  more  than  conjecture  to  guide  me. 

*'  But  in  thus  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  discovery  as  far  as 
they  are  at  present  known  to  me,  and  in  thus  disclaiming  any 
pretension  to  originality  as  far  as  reg^ds  the  alphabet  which 
I  haye  finally  decided  on  adopting,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to 
state  briefly  and  distinctly  how  far  I  am  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  the  cuneiform  character,  and  of  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  to  the  labours  of  continental  students  which  have 
preceded  the  present  publication.  It  was  in  the  year  1836 
that  I  first  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter. I  was  at  that  time  only  aware  that  Professor  Grote- 
fend  had  deciphered  some  of  the  names  of  the  early  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Achsemenes ;  but  in  my  isolated  position 
at  Kermanshah,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  I  could 
neither  obtain  a  copy  of  his  alphabet,  nor  could  I  discover 
what  particular  inscriptioDo  he  h^  exalnined.  The  first  ma. 
terials  which  I  submitted  to  analysis  were  the  sculptured 
tablets  of  EEamadan,  carefully  and  accurately  copied  by  myself 
upon  the  spot ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  thus,  by  a 
singular  accident,  selected  the  most  favourable  inscriptions  of 
the  class  which  existed  in  all  Persia  for  resolving  tiie  di£i« 
culties  of  an  unknown  character. 

''These  tablets  consist  of  two  trilingual  inscriptions,  en- 
graved by  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  son  Xerxes.  They  com- 
mence  with  the  same  invocation  to  Ormasd  (with  the  exception 
of  a  single  epithet  omitted  in  the  tablet  of  Darius) ;  they 
contain  the  same  enumeration  of  the  royal  titles,  and  the  same 
statement  of  paternity  and  family;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  iden- 
tical, except  in  the  names  of  the  kings  and  in  those  of  their 
respective  fathers.  When  I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  compare 
and  interline  the  two  inscriptions  (or  rather,  the  Persian  co- 
lumns of  the  two  inscriptions ;  for  as  the  compartments  exhi. 
biting  the  inscription  in  the  Persian  language  occupied  the 
principal  place  in  the  tablets,  and  were  engraved  in  the  least 
complicated  of  the  three  classes  of  cuneiform  writing,  they 
were  naturally  first  submitted  to  examination),  I  found  that 
the  characters  coincided  throughout,  except  in  certain  parti- 
cular groups,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
groups  which  were  tkus  brought  out  and  individuaUsed  must 
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represent  proper  names.  I  fiirtlier  remarked,  that  there 
were  but  three  of  these  distinct  groups  in  the  two  inscriptions ; 
for  the  group  which  occupied  the  second  place  in  one  in- 
scription, and  which,  from  its  position,  suggested  the  idea  of 
its  representing  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  king  who  was 
there  commemorated,  corresponded  with  the  group  which  oc- 
cupied the  first  place  in  the  other  inscription,  and  thus  not 
only  served  determinately  to  connect  the  two  inscriptions  toge- 
ther, but  assuming  the  groups  to  represent  proper  names,  ap- 
pea]%d  also  to  indicate  a  genealogical  succession.  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  in  these  three  groups  of  characters  I  had 
obtained  the  proper  names  belonging  to  three  consecutive  ge- 
nerations of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  first  three  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which 
I  applied  at  hazard  to  the  three  groups,  according  to  the  suc- 
cession, proved  to  answer  in  aU  respects  satisfactorily,  and 
were  in  fact  the  true  identifications." 

The  Colonel  is  not  able,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to 
describe  the  means  by  which  he  ascertained  the  power  of  each 
particular  letter,  or  to  discriminate  the  respective  dates  of  the 
discoveries ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  years  ago  he  could 
have  explained  the  manner  in  which  he  had  identified  these 
eighteen  characters  before  he  met  with  the  alphabets  of  Gro- 
tefend  and  Saint  Martin. 

He  continues :  ''It  would  be  fatiguing  to  detail  the  gradual 
progress  which  I  made  in  the  enquiry  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  collation  of  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  great  Behistun 
inscription  with  the  tablets  of  Elwand  supplied  me,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  with  the 
native  forms  of  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes,  Achsemenes, 
and  Persia,  and  with  a  few  old  words,  regarding  which,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  very  confident ;  and  thus  enabled  me  ix>  con- 
struct an  alphabet  which  assigned  the  same  determinate  values 
to  eighteen  characters  that  I  still  retain  after  three  years  of 
further  investigation. 

''During  a  residence  at  Teher4n  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 1 
had  first  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
labours  of  Grotefend  and  Saint  Martin.  In  Heeren's  Ideen^ 
and  in  Klap worth's  Apergu  de  V  Origine  des  dwerses  Eeritvre9^  I 
found  the  cuneiform  alphabets  and  translations  which  had  been 
adopted  in  Germany  and  France :  but  far  from  deriving  any 
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aBsistance  from  either  of  these  sources,  I  could  not  douht  that 
ray  own  knowledge  of  the  character,  Terified  by  its  application 
to  many  names  which  had  not  come  under  the  observations  of 
Grotefend  and  Saint  Martin,  was  much  in  advance  of  their 
respective,  and  in  some  measure  conflicting,  systems  of  inter' 
pretation.  As  there  were  many  letters,  however,  regarding 
which  I  was  still  in  doubt,  and  as  I  had  made  very  little  pro- 
gress in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  I  deferred  the 
announcement  of  my  discoveries  until  I  was  in  a  better  con- 
dition  to  turn  them  to  account. 

''In  the  year  1837  I  copied  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  the 
great  Behistun  inscription  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir;  and  during  the  winter  of  that  year,  whilst  I  was 
still  under  the  impression  that  cuneiform  discovery  in  Europe 
was  in  the  same  imperfect  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  at 
the  period  of  Saint  Martin's  decease,  I  forwarded  to  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society  my  translation  of  the  two  first  paragraphs  of 
the  Behistun  inscription,  which  recorded  the  titles  and  genea- 
logy of  Darius  Hystaspes.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
these  paragraphs  would  have  been  wholly  inexplicable  accord- 
ing to  the  systems  of  interpretation  adopted  either  by  Grotefend 
or  Saint  Martin ;  and  yet  the  original  French  and  German 
alphabets  were  the  only  extraneous  sources  of  information 
which,  up  to  that  period,  I  had  been  enabled  to  consult.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  the  receipt  of  the  letters  which  had 
been  sent  to  me  from  London  and  Paris,  in  answer  to  my  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  that  I  was  made 
acquainted  even  with  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  having  been 
resumed  by  the  Orientalists  of  Europe ;  and  a  still  ^rther 
period  elapsed  before  I  learnt  details  of  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  Continent  in  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
simultaneously  with  my  own  researches  in  Persia.  The 
memoir  of  M.  Boumouf  on  the  inscriptions  of  Hamad^n, 
which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  learned  author,  and  which 
reached  me  at  Teheran  in  the  summer  of  1838,  showed  me 
that  I  had  been  anticipated  in  the  announcement  of  many  of 
the  improvements  that  I  had  made  on  the  system  of  M.  Saint 
Martin;  but  I  still,  found  several  essential  points  of  difference 
between  the  Paris  alphabet  and  that  which  I  had  formed  from 
the  writing  at  Behistun,  and  my  observations  on  a  few  of  these 
points  of  difference  I  at  once  submitted  to  M.  Boumouf, 
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through  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  London. 
The  materials  with  which  I  had  hitherto  worked  were  far  from 
being  complete.  The  inscriptions  which  Ihad  copied  at  Hamadda 
and  fiehistttn  supplied  my  only  means  of  alphabetical  analysis ; 
and  the  researches  of  AnquetU  du  Perron,  together  with  a  few 
Zend  MSS.y  obtained  in  Persia,  and  interpreted  for  me  by  an 
ignorant  priest  of  Yezd,  were  my  only  guides  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  Uie  country.  In  the 
autumn,  however,  of  1838, 1  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry  on  a  far  more  extended  and  satisfactory  scale.  The 
admirable  commentary  on  the  Ya9na  by  M.  Boumouf,  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Mohl,  of  Paris,  and  I  there  for  the 
first  time  found  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta  critically 
analysed,  and  its  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure 
clearly  and  scientifically  developed.  To  this  work  I  owe  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  my  translations ;  for  although  I 
conjecture  the  Zend  to  be  a  later  language  than  that  of  the 
inscriptions,  upon  the  dShris  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  probably 
refined  and  systematised,  yet  I  believe  it  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  Persian  of  the  ante- Alexandrian  ages  than  any  other 
dialect  of  the  family,  except  the  Yedic  Sanscrit,  that  is  avail- 
able to  modem  research.  At  the  same  time,  also,  that  I 
acquired,  through  the  luminous  critique  of  M.  Boumouf,  an 
insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  Zend  expression,  and  by  this 
means  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  tiie  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  procure  copies  of  the  PersepoUtan  tablets  which  had  been 
published  by  I^iebuhr,  Le  Bmn,  and  Porter,  and  which  had 
hitherto  formed  the  chief  basis  of  continental  study.  The 
enumeration  of  the  provinces  tributary  to  Darius  Hystaspes 
I  foimd  to  be  in  a  greater  detail,  and  in  a  far  better  state  of 
preservation,  in  the  Persepolitan  inscription,  than  in  the  cor- 
responding list  which  I  had  obtained  at  Behistun ;  and  with 
this  important  help,  I  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  complete 
the  alphabet  which  I  have  employed  in  the  present  translations. 
'^On  my  arrival  at  Baghdad  during  the  present  year  I 
deferred  the  completion  of  my  translations,  and  of  the  memoir 
by  which  I  designed  to  establish  and  explain  them,  imtil  I 
obtained  books  from  England  which  might  enable  me  to  study 
with  more  care  the  pecijdiarities  of  Sanscrit  grammar ;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  busied  myself  with  comparative  geography. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  I  received  through  the  Vice-President 
/  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  a  letter  from  Professor  Lassen^ 
containing  a  pricis  of  his  last  improved  system  of  interpre- 
tation; and  the  Bonn  alphabet  I  recognised  at  once  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  any  other  that  had  previously  fallen  under 
my  observation.  The  Professor's  views,  indeed,  coincided  in 
all  essential  points  with  my  own,  and  since  I  have  been  enabled, 
with  the  help  of  Sanscrit  and  Zend  affinities,  to  analyse  nearly 
every  word  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  hitherto  copied  in 
Persia,  and  thus  to  verify  the  alphabetical  power  of  almost 
every  cuneiform  character,  I  have  found  the  more  reason  to 
admire  the  skill  of  Professor  Lassen,  who,  with  such  very 
limited  materials  as  were  alone  at  his  disposal  in  Europe,  ha9 
still  arrived  at  results  so  remarkably  correct.  The  close 
approximation  of  my  own  alphabet  to  that  adopted  by  Professor 
Lassen  wiU  be  apparent  on  a  reference  to  the  comparative 
table ;  and  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Professor's  labours 
have  been  of  no  farther  assistance  to  me  than  in  adding  one 
new  character  to  my  alphabet,  and  in  confirming  opinions 
which  were  sometimes  conjectural,  and  which  generally 
required  verification,  yet  as  the  improvements  which  his  sys- 
•  tem  of  interpretation  makes  upon  tiie  alphabet  employed  by 
M.  Bournouf  appear  to  have  preceded  not  only  the  announce- 
ment, but  the  adoption  of  my  own  views,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
contest  with  him  the  priority  of  alphabetical  discovery.  Whilst 
employed  in  writing  the  present  memoir,  I  have  had  farther 
opportunities  of  examining  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  of 
Mr.  Rich,  and  the  Persian  inscription  of  Xerxes,  which  is 
found  at  Ydn ;  and  I  have  also,  in  the  pages  of  the  Jowmal 
Astattqtce,  been  introduced  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Pehlevi, 
by  Dr.  Miiller,  and  I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with 
Professor  Lassen's  translations,  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  the 
critical  notices  of  M.  Jacquet." 

Respecting  cuneiform  writing  in  general,  Rawlinson  observes, 
that  the  Babylonian  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  of  the 
great  classes  of  cuneiform  writing.  It  is  well  known  that 
legends  in  this  character  are  stamped  upon  the  bricks  which 
are  excavated  from  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  in 
r '  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  that  possess  the  highest 
and  most  authentic  claims  to  antiquity :  and  it  is  hardly  extra- 
vagant, therefore,  to  assign  its  invention  to  the  primitive  race 
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which  settled  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  It  embraces,  however, 
BO  many  varieties,  and  is  spread  over  such  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  that  Orientalists  have  been  long  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  its  mnltitudinouB  branches  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  type  of  alphabet  and  language.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  with  most  care  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  complicated  cuneiform 
character,  which  are  severally  found  upon  rocks,  upon  bricks, 
upon  slabs,  and  upon  cylinders,  from  the  Persian  mountains  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  do  in  reality  belong  to  one 
single  alphabetical  system ;  and  they  further  believe  the 
variations  which  are  perceptible  in  the  different  modes  of 
writing  to  be  analogous,  in  a  general  measure,  to  the  varieties 
of  hand  and  text  which  characterise  the  graphic  and  glyphie 
arts  of  the  present  day.  Colonel  Eawlinson,  however,  can 
hardly  subscribe  in  all  its  amplitude  to  this  general  and 
complete  amalgamation.  He  perceives  modifications  of  a 
constant  and  peculiar  character,  which  though  insufficient  to 
establish  a  distinction  of  phonetic  organisation  between  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  writing,  but  which  may  be  held, 
nevertheless,  to  constitute  varieties  of  alphabetical  formation : 
and  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais  also,  from  their  manifest  dissi- 
milarity to  either  one  system  or  the  other,  are  entitled,  he 
considers,  to  an  independent  rank.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhi- 
bit a  classification  of  the  complicated  cuneiform  writing, 
according  to  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  from  an  exten- 
sive examination  of  the  inscriptions ;  premising,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  sees  no  sufficient  grounds  at  present  to  .prevent 
us  from  attaching  all  the  languages  which  the  various  alpha- 
bets are  employed  to  represent,  to  that  one  great  family,  which 
it  is  the  custom  (improperly  enough)  to  designate  as  the 
Semitic ;  and  that  he  leaves  untouched  the  great  and  essential 
question,  whether  the  difference  of  character  indicates  a  dif- 
ference of  orthographical  structure,  or  whether  the  varieties 
of  formation  are  merely  analogous  to  the  diversity  which  exists 
between  the  Estranghelo  and  the  !N'estorian  alphabet,  the 
printed  and  the  cursive  Hebrew,  or  the  Cufic  and  the  modem 
Arabic. 

The  complicated  cuneiform  character,  then,  may,  he  think?, 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups — ^Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Elymsean ;  and  the  two  former  of  these  groups  will  again 
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admit  of  subdivision  into  minor  branches.  Of  the  Babylonian 
there  are  only  two  marked  varieties;  the  character  of  the 
cylinders  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  one ;  that  of  the 
third  column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia,  of  the 
other.  The  former  is  probably  the  primitive  cuneiform 
alphabet.  It  is  also  of  extensive  application ;  it  is  found  upon 
the  bricks  which  compose  the  foundations  of  the  primaeval 
cities  of  Shinar,  at  Babylon,  at  Erech,  at  Accad,  and  at  Calneh ; 
and  if  the  Birs-i-Mmroud  be  admitted  to  represent  the  tower 
of  Babel,  an  identification  which  is  supported,  not  merely  by 
the  character  of  the  monument,  but  by  the  universal  belief 
of  the  early  Talmudists,  it  must,  in  the  substructure  of  that 
edifice,  embody  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Shinar  at  the  period 
when  *'  the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech." 
But  it  was  not  confined,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  to 
cylinders  and  bricks.  It  has  the  same  title  as  that  of  the 
trilingual  inscriptions  to  be  considered  a  lapidary  character  ; 
for  we  have  specimens  of  it  on  Sir  Harford  Jones's  great  slab, 
published  by  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  in  1803, 
as  well  as  upon  numerous  stones  and  hard-baked  pieces  of  clay 
that  have  been  disinterred  at  Babylon  at  different  periods. 
Nor  was  its  employment,  or  at  any  rate  its  intelligence,  restricted 
to  that  immediate  vicinity ;  Rawlinson  copied,  in  the  year 
1836,  a  very  perfect  inscription  of  thirty- three  lines  in  this 
character,  from  a  broken  obelisk  on  the  mound  of  Susa ;  and 
a  black  stone,  which  is  engraved  with  104  short  lines,  of  the 
same  writing,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  was  excavated  not  long  ago  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh. 

The  second  form  of  this  alphabet  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is 
also  unquestionably  the  least  ancient,  branch  of  the  Babylonian 
writing.  It  is  employed  with  little  or  no  variation  of  type  to 
represent  the  transcript  in  the  third  column  of  all  the  trilingual 
tablets  of  Persia,  and  it  may  perhaps  therefore  be  not  inappro- 
priately termed  the  Achcemenian-Babylonian.  By  what  means 
it  became  simplified  from  the  primitive  writing,  or  by  how  many 
centuries  its  adoption  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Achsemenian 
dynasty,  we  have  no  data  at  present  for  determining ;  but  that 
it  was  in  use  until  a  late  period  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  on  a  vase  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice,  which  records  the  name  and  titles  of  Artaxerxes  (Ochus) 
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in  liieroglypliics  and  in  the  trilingual  characters  of  the  Achae- 
menians.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  although  at  Persepolis, 
at  Hamad&n,  at  Yin,  and  at  Behistun,  this  writing  exhibits  no 
sensible  yariety,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  genuine  Babylonian 
monument  has  been  ever  met  with  of  which  the  character  is 
precisely  identical.  The  inscriptions  published  by  Bich  are 
certainly  a  near  approximation,  and  Grotefend  observes  that  the 
writing  upon  the  stone  described  by  Mr.  Millin  partly  resembles 
the  same  type ;  but  Bawlinson  repeats  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  legend  discovered  at  Babylon  that  may  lay  claim  to  an 
absolute  identity ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
are  indebted  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia  for  our  only 
key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  and  any 
variation,  accordingly,  from  the  former  type  seriously  impedes 
the  extension  of  the  inquiry. 

Bespecting  the  Assyrian  character,  Bawlinson  says :  ''  M. 
Botta,  who  has  exhumed,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
French  government,  the  multitudinous  inscriptions  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  who  will  shortly,  it  is  hoped,  confer  a  more  important 
benefit  upon  science  by  rendering  their  contents  intelligible, 
regards  the  Assyrian  writing,  wherever  it  may  exist,  as  of  one 
common  and  imiversal  type.  I  do  not  pretend  a;t  present  to 
contest  this  view,  as  far  as  it  may  concern  either  the  language 
or  its  alphabetical  structure;  but  in  respect  to  the  configuration 
of  the  character,  it  requires,  I  think,  to  be  somewhat  modified. 
If  the  permutations  of  letters  occurring  in  certain  words  (par- 
ticularly names)  at  Yan  and  at  Khorsabad,  were  regular  and 
constant,  or  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  liiose  words,  either  at 
one  place  or  the  other,  by  a  different  employment  of  signs 
connected  the  two  systems  of  orthography  together,  and  ex- 
plained the  process  of  amplifying,  abridging,  or  modifying  the 
respective  characters  at  will,  then,  by  an  extensive  assortment 
of  variants,  the  alphabets  perhaps  might  be  brought  to  coalesce ; 
but  such  I  cannot  find  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  per- 
ceive characters  at  Vdu  which  never  occur  at  Khorsabad,  and 
vice  versd;  and  without  impugning,  therefore,  in  anyway,  the 
possible  identity  of  language,  or  the  probable  identity  of  its 
phonetic  organisation,  as  I  have  distinguished  between  the 
Babylonian  writing  of  the  primitive  and  Ach^menian  periods, 
so  do  I  also  recognise  a  difference  between  the  Medo- Assyrian 
an4  the  Assyrian  alphabets.     By  the  Medo-Assyrian  alphabet 
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I  indicate  that  which  fwith  the  exception  of  the  trilingual 
inscription  of  Xerxes)  is  exclusively  found  on  the  rocks  at 
y^n  and  its  neighhourhood,  which  occurs  at  Dish  Tappeh,  in 
the  plain  of  Miy&nd^b,  and  on  the  stone  pillar  at  the  pass  of 
Kel-i-Shin^  and  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  an  imperfect 
specimen  of  the  writing,  is  also  the  character  employed  in  a 
rock  inscription  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the 
towns  of  Malatieh  and  Kharput.  The  Assyrian  alphabet,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  Assyria. 
In  this  character  are  engraved  the  entire  series  of  the  marbles 
of  Khorsabad.  Broken  slabs  bearing  the  same  writing  have 
been  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  l^ineveh,  and  I  was  also  lately 
favoured  with  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  from  !N'imroud 
(perhaps  the  Eehoboth  of  Scripture),  which  is  unquestionably 
of  the  Assyrian  tjrpe.  The  bricks,  moreover,  which  I  have 
seen  from  Khorsabad,  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  impressed  with  legends  in  the  Assyrian  character, 
and  exhibit,  in  this  respect,  a  very  remarkable  difference  from 
the  relics  of  the  same  class  in  Babylonia.  Unfortunately  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  bricks  stamped  with  the  cunei- 
form character  from  either  of  the  sites,  which  I  suppose  to 
represent  the  sister  capitals  of  Besen  and  Galah.  Such  relics, 
however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  found  both  at 
Shahrizor  and  at  Holw^n,  and  if,  when  submitted  to  examina- 
tion, the  writing  should  prove  to  be  of  the  l^ineveh  type,  we 
then  may  claim  for  the  Assyrian  character  an  antiquity  of  in- 
vention and  an  extensiveness  of  employment  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Babylonian. 

''Xhave  already  mentioned  the  disinterment  of  a  stone  from 
tbe  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  exhibits  a  very  long  and  perfect 
inscription  in  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders.  The 
discovery  of  this  relic,  however,  in  situ,  does  not,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  necessanly  confound  the  limits  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian writing.  It  was  probably  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
may  have  been  preserved  by  some  inhabitants  of  Mneveh  as 
an  amulet  or  sacred  curiosity.  Under  any  circumstances,  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  sui  generis ;  for  the 
usual  writing  which  is  found  upon  cylindrical  pieces  of  hard- 
baked  clay  excavated  from  Nineveh  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
variety  of  character  which  occurs  on  similar  relics  at  Babylon. 
The  Assyrian  running-hand,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  extremely 
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xninate  and  confoaed,  and  the  letters,  by  their  sloping  position, 
are  made  so  thoroughly  to  intermingle,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  their  respective  forms.  Mr.  Eich 
{Babylon  and  F&rsepoliSf  Plate  9,  ^o.  5)  has  published  a  frag- 
ment of  writing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  this  difficult 
character ;  numerous  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
museums  of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
perfect  relic  of  the  class  that  has  been  ever  hitherto  disco- 
eovered,'  is  a  hexagonal  cylinder  of  clay,  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Taylor,  which  exhibits  on  each  «ide  between  seventy 
and  eighty  lines  of  writing,  in  excellent  preservation,  bnt  so 
elaborately  minute  as,  I  fear,  to  defy  all  attempts  at  analysis. 
I  have,  indeed,  a  paper  impression  of  this  curious  record,  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  characters  is  more  clearly  marked  than 
on  the  original  cylinder,  and  yet,  although  I  have  repeatedly 
examined  it  wiUi  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  I  hesitate  to  say 
whether  it  most  resembles  the  writings  of  Khorsabad  or 
Vdn.  . 

**  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  I 
must  also  notice  the  tablets  at  the  mouth  of  the  !N'ahr-el-EIal6, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beyrout.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Persia 
many  years  ago  a  litiiographed  sketch  of  the  entire  sculptures, 
executed  by  Mr.  Bonomi ;  but,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  there  was  no  attempt  in  that  sketch  to  delineate  the  forms 
of  the  characters.  At  present,  I  can  only  consult  a  drawing 
of  the  principal  figure,  made  by  an  Armenian  gentleman, 
together  with  a  few  detached  specimens  of  characters ;  and  I 
find  from  the  materials  that,  although  the  style  of  sculpture  at 
the  iN'ahr-al-Kalb  resembles  in  every  particular  the  figures  at 
Khorsabad,  the  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  Medo- Assyrian 
type — a  circumstance  which,  if  it  should  be  verified  by  more 
elaborate  examination,  will  have  the  important  efiect  of  deter- 
minately  connecting  the  monuments  of  Yan  and  Khorsabad. 
At  any  rate,  in  a  locality  accessible  at  all  times  to  European 
curiosity,  a  question  of  so  much  interest  to  historical  research 
ought  not  to  remain  long  in  doubt. 

*'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  classification  which  I  have 
adopted  of  the  complicated  cuneiform  writing,  embraces  the 
following  divisions : — 

{Primitive  Babylonian, 
Achsemenian  Babylonian ; 
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/  Medo- Assyrian, 
\  Assyrian; 
El3rm8Ban. 

**  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  affinities 
of  the  respective  alphabets.  They  all  possess  a  great  number 
of  signs  in  common,  but  there  are  also  certain  characters  pecu- 
liar to  each  system,  which,  as  they  are  constant  in  their 
respective  localities,  can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  caprice  or 
extravagance  of  the  artist.  M.  Botta  has  observed,  that  a 
person  who  can  read  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  can  read  eveiy 
other  species  of  the  complicated  character ;  and  I  consider  his 
opinions  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect ;  but  the  principle  will 
certainly  not  hold  good  in  an  inverse  application,  for  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  Acbsemenian  Babylonian  is  of  some 
extent,  and  yet  I  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  identifying  a 
single  name  in  the  tablets  of  Ydn  or  Khorsabad. 

**  I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  attempts  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  decipher  this  interesting  character. 
Germany  took  the  lead  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  Mines  de  V  Orient^ 
vols.  rV.,  v.,  and  VI.  (1814 — 1816),  there  are  several  elaborate 
papers  on  the  subject ;  and  I  learn  from  Professor  Grotefend's 
Essay  on  the  cuneiform  character,  forming  appendix  l^o.  2  to 
the  second  volume  of  He&r&D^^Besearches  (published  in  1815), 
that  his  own  labours  were  either  subsequent  to,  or  cotemporary 
with,  those  of  a  host  of  other  archaeologists.  The  names  of 
Tychsen,  Miinter,  Kopp,  De  Murr,  Hager,  Millin,  and  "Wahl 
are  particularly  conspicuous  among  the  early  inquirers ;  but  I 
do  not  perceive  that  any  real  advantage  resulted  from  their 
labours  beyond  the  preliminary,  but  most  necessary,  process  of 
classifying  the  characters.  This  classification,  I  understand, 
has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  late  years  in 
England  by  Mr.  Oullimore,  and  it  is  probable  that  Signior 
Mussabini's  work,  which  I  see  announced  for  publication,  may 
contain  some  attempt  at  phonetic  expression.  The  laborious 
task,  however,  on  which  M.  Botta  h«w  been  engaged  during 
his  excavation  of  the  Nineveh  marbles,  promises  to  be  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions 
than  aU  preceding  efforts.  Having  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
comparison,  he  has  been  employed  in  constructing  a  complete 
table  of  variants,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words 
with  orthographical  variations  of  more  or  less  extent,  fur- 
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nishing  bim  with  a  key  to  the  equivalent  signs ;  and  by  these 
means  he  has  succeeded,  as  he  informs  me,  in  reducing  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  to  some  manageable  compass.  My  own 
labours  have  been  restricted  to  the  Achsemenian  Babylonian, 
as  I  have  found  it  at  Persepolis,  Hamaddn,  and  Behistun,  and 
I  have  attempted  nothing  further  at  present  than  the  determina- 
tion of  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters.  I  have  obtained  a 
tolerably  extensive  alphabet  from  the  orthography  of  the  fol- 
lowing names  :-*  Acheemenes,  Cyrus,  Smerdis,  Hystaspes, 
Darius,  Artystone,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  Gomates,  Magus, 
Atrines,  Naditabirus,  l^abochodrossor,  I^abonidus,  Phraortes, 
Xathrites,  Cyaxares,  Martins,  Omanes,  Sitratachmes,  Yeisdates, 
Aracns,  Fhraates,  Persia,  Susiana,  Margiana,  and  Oromasdes ; 
but  I  have  left  the  grammar  and  construction  of  the  language 
hitherto  untouched. 

*****  It  is  natural  to  infer,  from  the  peculiar  form  of 
cuneiform  writing,  that  in  aU  ages  and  in  all  countries,  it 
must  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  sculptures  and  impres- 
sions. In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  there  was  certainly  a  cursive 
character  employed  in  a  very  high  antiquity,  synchronously 
with  the  lapidary  cuneiform.  We  meet  with  it  occasionally 
on  bricks  and  cylinders ;  and  if  these  relics  were  insufficient 
to  prove  its  authenticity,  we  might  refer  to  the  squared  Hebrew 
which  the  Jews  are  believed  to  have  adopted  in  Babylonia, 
and  to  have  first  substituted  for  the  old  Samaritan  when  they 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  a  language  sensibly  affected 
by  their  long  residence  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is 
probably,  however,  the  cuneiform  character  of  Assyrian  type 
to  which  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  allude  under  the  titles  of 
Syrian  and  Assyrian  writing ;  and  the  tablets  of  Accarus, 
regarding  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  so 
curious  a  notice,  were  inscribed,  I  should  imagine,  with  the 
same  letters,  but  of  the  Achaemenian  Babylonian  class.  The 
latest  monument  upon  which  the  ancient  character  is  pre- 
served, is  probably  the  inscription  of  Tarki,  north  of  the 
Caucasus — a  relic  that  M.  Boumouf  has,  with  some  pla!usi- 
bility,  assigned  to  the  period  of  Arsacide  dominion.  In  Baby- 
lonia Proper  its  employment  could  hardly  have  survived  the 
era  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  used  in  Persia,  except  in  connection  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  pride  of  the 
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Acbsemenian  monarchs,  who  elaimed  to  have  inherited  the 
science  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  glory  of  Babylon,  it  ceased, 
no  doubt,  to  be  understood  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains 
after  the  extinction  of  that  d3masty.  Grecian  civilisation 
then,  as  it  is  well  known,  replaced  for  a  while  Semitic  influ- 
ence in  the  interior  of  Persia;  and  when  the  Macedonians 
retired,  they  were  succeeded  by  that  tide  of  immigration  from 
the  eastward  which  for  many  centuries  imposed  a  Scythic 
character  on  the  usages,  the  religion,  and  perhaps  also  in  some 
degree  on  the  language  of  the  Parthian  nation.*' 

The  great  feats  of  interpretation  which  such  a  man  as 
Sawlinson  has  accomplished,  should  not  be  suffered  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  our  materials  for  Assyrian  history  even  now, 
after  a  partial  elucidation  of  such  inscriptions  as  have  been 
found,  are  extremely  limited  and  fragmentary,  and  in  their 
present  state  convey  little  that  is  positive  in  its  results,  at  least 
so  far  as  a  chronological  narrative  is  concerned.  The  system 
of  Assyrian  writing  is  still  extremely  obscure,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  it  records  is  only  partially  intelligible  through 
the  imperfect  key  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions.  Again,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  though  valuable  as  are  the  annals  we 
possess  of  individual  kings,  and  important  as  they  may  one 
day  become  as  elements  of  a  complete  series,  they  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  filling  the  gap  of  sixteen  hundred 
years,  which  must  have  intervened  between  the  age  of  Kimroud 
and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  All  we  can 
expect  at  present  is,  that  the  inscriptions  may  supply  us  with 
internal  evidence  respecting  the  relative  position  of  the  dif- 
ferent royal  families,  and  the  probable  interval  which  elapsed 
between  them.  Future  discoveries  of  sculptures  and  a  further 
development  of  the  alphabet,  are  to  be  expected  from  the  zeal 
of  those  inquirers  now  in  the  field,  and  to  these  we  must  look 
for  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  the  history  of  Assyria, 

Pending  this  development,  the  date  of  the  chief  sculptures 
can  only  be  conjecturally  assigned ;  Colonel  Eawlinson  thinks 
that  the  iN'imroud  marbles  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  a 
very  high  antiquity,  and  as  the  north-west  palace  appears, 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  have  been  the  oldest  buildipg  in  Nimroud, 
go,  too,  the  inscriptions  are  the  earliest  records  in  the  cuneiform 
character  which  have  been  there  brought  to  light.  These 
Colonel  Bawlinson  attributes  to  a  king  whose  name  he  reads 
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as  Assaradan-pal,  and  who  lie  tbinks  may  be  identified  -witb 
Hie  war  like  Sardanapalus  of  Callistbenes. 

But  altbougb  this  Sardanapalus  may  be  the  first  king  of  As- 
syria whose  annals  have  been  brought  to  light,  he  was  neither 
the  first  king,  the  first  founder  of  the  city,  nor  the  first  great 
builder  in  Assyria.  In  all  his  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus 
names  both  his  father  and  grandfather,  to  each  of  whom  he 
gives  the  title  of  King  of  Assyria ;  and  when  commemorating 
the  building  of  the  Palace  of  Kiniroud,  he  says  that  the  city 
was  founded  by  Temen-bar.  How  many  kings  reigned  in  the 
interval  between  the  two,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present 
The  name  of  the  king  who  succeeded  Temen-bar  is  read 
Hemenk  or  Henenk,  a  word  which  resembles  the  Evechius  of 
the  Greek  chronologers,  which  they  say  is  the  true  Ohaldsean 
designation  of  Nimrod.  The  name  of  the  next  king  is  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  characters,  which  Kawlinson  takes  to 
mean  '*  servant  of  Bar/'  but  to  which  he  cannot  give  any 
syllabic  form. 

We  now  come  to  the  Assar-adan-pal,  or  Sardanapalus, 
author  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  north-west  palace  atl^imroud. 
The  formula  with  which  all  these  begin  is,  '\This  is  the  palace 
of  Sardanapalus,  the  humble  worshipper  of  Assarac  and 
Beltis,*'  &c.  After  this  introduction,  the  inscription  goes  on 
to  notice  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  establish  the  Assyrian 
worship ;  and  then  foUows,  although  the  connexion  is  not  very 
obvious,  what  is  taken  for  a  long  list  of  geographical  names  of 
the  nations  then  tributary  to  Kineveh.  Could  these  names  be 
identified  with  certainty,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire  when  they  were  engraved. 

Thus  has  Eawlinson  been  sedulously  engaged  in  applying 
his  discoveries  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  old  north-west  palace 
at  Kimroud.  He  has  read  on  the  black  obelisk,  from  the 
centre  of  that  mound,  a  record  of  the  wars  and  history  of 
thirty-one  years  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  from  his  talents  and 
power  of  application,  that,  should  his  life  be  spared,  a  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  world's  history  may  yet  be^restored. 
His  translation  of  this  inscription  is  as  follows. 

Colonel  Eawlinson,  after  stating  that  the  inscription  on  the 
obelisk  commences  with  an  invocation  to  the  gods  of  Assyria 
to  protect  the  empiroi  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  cannot  follow  the 
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sense  of  the  whole  inyocatioii,  which  takes  up  fonrteen  lines 
of  writing,  as  well  from  the  obscurity  of  the  titles  apper- 
taining to  the  gods,  as  from  the  lacunae  in  the  text,  owing  to 
the  fracture  {of  the  comer  edge  of  the  gradines ;  but  I  per- 
ceive, I  think,  the  following  passages :  '  The  god  A8s%rac  the 
great  lord,  king  of  all  the  great  gods ;  Ani,  the  king ;  Kit, 
ihe  powerful,  and  Artenk,  the  supreme  god  of  the  provinces ; 
Beltis,  the  protector,  mother  of  the  gods.'  A  few  lines  further 
on,  we  have  '  Shemir  (peibaps  the  Greek  Semiramis),  who 
presides  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  (another  god  whose 
name  is  lost).  'Bar,'  with  an  unknown  epithet;  then 
' .  .  .  Artenk,  Lama,  and  Horus ;'  and  after  the  interval  of 
another  line,  '  .  .  .  Tal,  and  Set,  the  attendants  of  Beltis, 
mother  of  the  gods.'  The  favour  of  all  these  deities,  with 
Assarac  at  their  head,  the  supreme  god  of  heaven,  is  invoked 
for  the  protection  of  Assyria.  Temen-bar  then  goes  on  to  give 
his  titles  and  genealogy ;  he  calls  himself  king  of  the  nations 
who  worship  Husi  (another  name  for  the  god  Shemir)  and 
Assarac;  king  of  Mesopotamia  (using  a  term  which  was 
afterwards  particularly  applied  to  the  Euphrates);  son  of 
Sardanapalus,  the  servant  of  Husi,  the  Protector,  who  first 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the  many  peopled 
nations  (the  exact  terms  being  here  used,  which  answer  to  the 
*dah-ydwa  paruwa-zana'  of  Persepolis).  Sardanapalus,  too, 
is  called  the  son  of  Xatibar  (or  *  the  servant  of  Bar'),  who 
was  king  of  Zahiri,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
names  of  Assyria. 

"  Temen-bar  then  says  : — 

"  *  At  the  commencement  of  my  reign,  after  that  I  was 
established  on  the  throne,  I  assembled  the  chiefs  of  my  people 
and  came  down  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  where  I  took  the  city 
of  Haridu,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  Kakhami. 

** '  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  I  crossed  the  "Upper  Ea- 
phrates,  and  ascended  to  the  tribes  who  worshipped  the  god 
Husi.  My  servants  erected  altars  (or  tablets)  in  that  land  to 
my  gods.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  land  of  Ehamtoa,  where  I 
founded  palaces,  cities,  and  temples.  I  went  on  to  the  land  of 
Mdlar,  and  there  I  established  the  worship  (or  laws)  of  my 
kingdom. 

" '  In  the  second  year,  I  went  up  to  the  city  of  Tel  Barasba, 
^d  occupied  the  ciiaes  of  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni,    I  shut  him 
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np  in  hiB  city.  I  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  occupied 
the  cities  of  Dabagu  and  Abarta,  belonging  to  the  Sheta,  toge- 
ther with  the  cities  which  were  dependent  on  them. 

** '  In  the  third  year,  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni,  rebelled  against 
me,  and  having  become  independent,  established  his  seat  of 
govemment  in  the  city  of  Tel  Barasba.     The  country  beyond 
the  Euphrates  he  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god  As- 
sarac,  the  Excellent,  while  he  committed  to  the  god  Bimmon 
the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arteri,  with  its 
city  of  Bither,  which  was  held  by  the  Sheta.     Then  I  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Elets.     The  countries  of  Elets, 
Shakni,  Dayini,  Enem  (?)  Arzaskin,  the  capital  city  of  Arama, 
kiog  of  Ararat,  Lazan,  and  Hubiska,  I  committed  to  the  charge' 
of  Detarasar.     Then  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Kineveh,  and 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  I  attacked  and  defeated  Ahuni,  the 
son  of  Hateni,  in  the  city  of  Sitrat,  which  was  situated  upon 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  Ahuni  had  made  one  of  his  capitals. 
The  rest  of  the  country  I  brought   under  subjection ;   and 
Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  with  his  gods  and  his  chief  priests, 
Ms  horses,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  all  his  men  of  war, 
I  brought  away  to  my  country  of  Assyria.     Afterwards  I 
passed  through  the  country  of  Sheldr,  (or  Keldr),  and  came  to 
the  district  of  Zoba.    I  reached  the  cities  belouging  to  Nikti, 
and  took  the  city  of  Yedi,  where  Nikti  dwelt.'     [A  good  deal 
of  this  part  of  tiie  inscription  I  have  been  obliged  to  translate 
almost  conjecturally,  for  on  the  obelisk  the  confusion  is  quite 
bewildering ;  the  engrarer  haviug,  as  I  think,  omitted  a  line 
of  the  text  which  he  was  copying,  and  the  eyents  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  being  thus  mingled  together ;  while  in  the  bull 
inscription,  where  the  date  is  preserved,  showing  that  the  final 
action  with  Ahuni  took  place  in  the  fourth,  and  not  in  tha 
third  year,  the  text  is  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of  our  ob- 
taining any  connecting  sense.    I  pass  on  accordingly  to  the 
fifth  year.] 

"  *  In  the  fifth  year,  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  Abyari ;  I 
took  eleven  great  cities ;  I  besieged  Akitta  of  Erri  in  his  city, 
and  received  his  tribute. 

*'  *  In  the  sixth  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
and  proceeded  to  the  country  situated  on  the  river  Belek.  The 
ruler  of  the  country  having  resisted  my  authority,  I  displaced 
him,  and  appointed  Tsunba  to  be  lord  of  the  district ;  and  I 
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l^ere  established  the  Assyrian  swdy.  I  went  out  &om  the- 
land  on  the  river  Belek,  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Tel-At^k  (?) 
and  Habaremya.  Then  I  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and 
received  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  Sheta.  Afterwards  I 
went  out  from  the  land  of  the  Sheta  and  came  to  the  city  of 
XJmen  (?).  In  the  city  of  TJmen  (?)  I  raised  altars  to  the  great 
gods.  From  the  city  of  TJmen  (?)  I  went  out  and  came  to  the 
city  of  Barbara.  Then  Hem-ithra  of  the  country  of  Atesh,  and 
Arhulena  of  Hamath,  and  the  kiugs  of  the  Sheta,  and  the 
tribes  which  were  in  alliance  with  them,  arose ;  setting  their 
forces  in  battle  array,  they  came  against  me.  By  the  grace  of 
Assarac,  the  great  and  powerful  god,  I  fought  with  them  and 
defeated  them ;  20,500  of  their  men  I  slew  in  battle  or  carried 
into  slavery.  Their  leaders,  their  captains,  and  their  men  of 
war,  I  put  in  chains. 

"  '  In  the  seventh  year,  I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging 
to  Khabni  of  Tel-ati.  The  city  of  Tel-ati,  which  was  his 
chief  place,  and  the  towns  which  were  dependent  on  it,  I 
captured,  and  gave  up  to  pillage.  I  went  out  from  the  city  of 
Tel-ati,  and  came  to  the  land  watered  by  the  head-streams 
which  form  the  Tigris.  The  priests  of  Assarac  in  that  land 
raised  altars  to  the  immortal  gods.  I  appointed  priests  to 
reside  in  the  land  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarac,  the  great  and 
powerfcd  god,  and  to  preside  over  the  national  worship.  The 
cities  of  this  region  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  god  Assa- 
rac I  brought  under  subjection,  and  I  here  received  the  tribute 
of  the  country  of  iN'ahiri. 

^'  *  In  the  eighth  year,  against  Sut-Baba,  king  of  Tana-Dunis, 
appeared  Sut-Bel-herat  and  his  followers.  The  latter  led  his 
forces  against  Sut-Baba,  and  took  from  him  the  cities  of  the 
land  of  Beth-Takara. 

"  *  In  the  ninth  year,  a  second  time  I  went  up  to  Armenia 
and  took  the  city  of  Lunanta.  By  the  assistance  of  Assarao 
and  Sut,  I  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Sut-Bel-herat. 
In  the  city  of  Umen  (?)  I  put  him  in  chains.  Afterwards^ 
Sut-Bel-herat,  together  with  his  chief  followers,  I  condemned 
to  slavery.  Then  I  went  down  to  Shinar,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Shinar,  of  Borsippa,  and  of  Xetika,  I  erected  altars  and  founded 
temples  to  the  great  gods.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  land  of 
the  Ghaldees,  and  I  occupied  their  cities,  and  I  marched  on  as 
fiar  even  as  the  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  Bea<K;oast.    After- 
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wards  in  the  city  of  Shinar,  I  receiTod  the  tribute  of  the  kings 
of  the  Ghaldees,  Hateni,  the  son  of  D4kri,  and  Baga-Sat,  the 
son  of  Hukni,  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  pearls. 

'' '  In  the  tenth  year,  for  the  eighth  time  I  crossed  the  Ea- 
phrates.  I  took  the  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura  of  the  town 
of  Bhalnmas,  and  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  out 
from  the  cities  of  Shalumas,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  country 
belonging  to  Arama,  who  was  king  of  Ararat.  I  took  the  city 
of  Amia,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  I  gave  up 
to  pillage  one  hundred  of  the  dependent  towns.  I  ^ew  the 
wicked,  and  I  carried  off  the  treasures. 

«  <  At  this  time,  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh,  and  Arhulena^ 
king  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes  who 
were  in  alliance  with  them,  came  forth  arraying  their  forces 
against  me.  They  met  me,  and  we  fought  a  battle,  in  which 
I  defeated  them,  making  prisoners  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  and  putting  them  in 
chains. 

"  *  In  the  eleventh  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
and  for  the  ninth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates.  I  took  the 
eighty-seven  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura,  and  one  hundred 
cities  belonging  to  Arama,  and  I  gave  them  up  to  pUlage. 
I  settled  the  country  of  Ehamdna,  and  passing  by  the  country 
of  Yeri,  I  went  down  to  the  cities  of  Hamath,  and  took  the 
cit^  of  Esdimak,  and  eighty-nine  of  the  dependent  towns, 
slaying  the  wicked  ones,  and  carrying  off  the  treasures. 
Again,  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh,  Arhulena,  king  of  Hamath, 
and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes'  [or  in  one  copy,  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  Shetaj  '  who  were  in  alliance  wit^  them,  came 
forth  levying  war  upon  me ;  they  arrayed  their  forces  against 
me.  I  fought  with  them  and  defeated  them,  slaying  10,000 
of  their  men,  and  carrying  into  slavery  their  captains,  and 
leaders,  and  men  of  war.  Afterwards  I  went  up  to  the  city 
of  Habbaril,  one  of  the  chief  cities  belonging  to  Arama  (of 
Ararat),  and  there  I  received  the  tribute  of  Berberanda,  IJie 
king  of  Shetina,  gold,  silver,  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  &c.  &o. 
I  then  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khamdna,  where  I  founded 
palaces  and  cities. 

'' '  In  the  twelfth  year,  I  marched  forth  from  Nineveh,  and 
for  the  tenth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  went  up  to  the 
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city  of  SevarraLuben.  I  slew  the  wicked,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  from  thence  to  my  own  country. 

" '  In  the  thirteenth  year,  I  descended  to  the  plains  de- 
pendent on  the  city  of  Assar-animet.  I  went  to  the  district 
of  Ydta.  I  took  the  forts  of  the  country  of  Ykta,  slaying 
the  evil-disposed,  and  carrying  off  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

'^ '  In  the  fourteenth  year,  I  raised  the  country,  and  assem- 
bled a  great  army ;  with  120,000  warriors  I  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates. Then  it  came  to  pass  that  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh, 
and  Arhulena,  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,  collected  their  forces 
together,  and  came  before  me  offering  battle.  I  engaged  with 
them,  and  defeated  them ;  their  leaders,  and  captains,  and  men 
of  war  I  cast  into  chains. 

" '  In  the  fifteenth  year,  I  went  to  the  country  of  Nahiri, 
and  established  my  authority  throughout  the  country  about 
the  head-streams  which  form  the  Tigris.  In  the  district  of 
Akh^bi  I  celebrated'  [some  great  religious  ceremony,  probably, 
which  is  obscurely  described,  and  which  I  am  quite  imable  to 
render], 

** '  Afterwards  I  descended  to  the  plains  of  Lanbuna,  and 
devastated  the  cities  of  Arama,  king  of  Ararat,  and  all  the 
country  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates;  and  I  abode 
in  the  country  about  the  rivers  which  form  the  Euphrates,  and 
there  I  set  up  altars  to  the  supreme  gods,  and  left  priests  in 
the  land  to  superintend  the  worship.  Hasi,  king  of  Dayini, 
there  paid  me  his  homage,  and  brought  in  his  tribute  of  horses, 
and  I  established  the  authority  of  my  empire  throughout  the 
land  dependent  on  his  city. 

'' '  In  the  sixteenth  year  I  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and  went 
against  the  country  of  the  Arians.  Sut-Mesitek,  the  king  of 
the  Arians,  I  put  in  chains,  and  I  brought  his  wives,  and  his 
warriors,  and  his  gods,  captives  to  my  country  of  Assyria ;  and 
I  appointed  Yanvu,  the  son  of  Khanab,  to  be  king  -over  the 
country  in  his  place. 

" '  Li  the  seventeenth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
went  up  to  the  country  of  Ehamdna,  where  I  founded  palaces 
and  cities. 

''  f  In  the  eighteenth  ydkr,  for  the  sixteenth  time,  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates.    Ehazakah  of  Atesh  came  forth  to  fight ;  1 121 
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of  his  captains,  and  460  of  bis  superior  chiefs,  with  thiB  troops 
they  commanded,  I  defeated  in  this  war.^ 

"  *  In  the  nineteenth  year,  for  the  eighteenth  time,  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates.  I  went  up  again  to  Khamdna,  and  founded 
more  palaces  and  temples. 

'* '  In  the  twentieth  year,  for  the  nineteenth  time,  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates.  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  Berdhui.  I  took 
the  cities,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  treasures. 

"  *  In  the  twenty-first  year,  for  the  twentieth  time,  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  again  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khazakan 
of  Atesh.  I  occupied  his  territory,  and  while  there  received 
the  tribute  firom  the  countries  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of 
Gubal. 

"  *  In  the  twenty-second  year,  for  the  twenty-first  time,  I 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  marched  to  the  country  of  Tubal. 
Then  I  received  the  submission  of  the  twenty-four  kings  of 
Tubal,  and  I  went  on  to  the  country  of  Atta,  to  the  gold  country, 
to  Belui,  and  to  Ta-Esferem. 

"  '  In  the  twenty-third  year,  I  again  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Huidara,  the  stronghold  of  Ellal  of 
Meluda ;  and  the  kings  of  Tubal  again  came  in  to  me,  and  I 
received  their  tribute. 

"  *  In  the  twenty-fourth  year,  I  crossed  th^  river  Zab,  and 
passing  away  from  the  land  of  Kharkhar,  went  up  to  the  country 

^  "  It  was  to  commemorate  tliis  campaign  tbat  the  colossal  bulk  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  Nimroud  were  set  up.  The  inscription 
upon  them  recording  the  war  is,  of  course,  far  more  detailed  than  the 
brief  summary  on  the  ohelisk,  and  I  may  as  well,  therefore,  giye  my 
reading  of  it. 

**  It  commences  with  a  geographical  catalogue : — '  The  upper  and  lower 
conntries  of  Nihiri,  the  extensive  land  which  worshipped  the  god  Husi, 
Khamina  and  the  Sheta,  the  countries  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  countries  watered  by  the  £uphrates,  nom  Brelats  to  Shakni,  from. 
8hakni  to  Meluda,  irom  Meluda  to  Day&ni,  from  Dajdni  to  Arzesk&n, 
from  Arzeskdn  to  Lats&n,  from  Late&n  to  Hubiska ;  the  Arians  and  tribes 
of  the  Chaldees  who  dwell  upon  the  sea-coast. 

**  *  In  the  eighteenth  year,  for  the  sixteenth  time,  I  crossed  the  En<* 
phmtes..  Then  Khazakan  of  Atesh  collected  his  warriors  and  came  forth  ; 
these  warriors  he  committed  to  a  man  of  Aranersa,  who  had  administered 
the  country  of  Lemnan.  Him  he  appointed  chief  of  his  army.  I  engaged 
with  him,  and  defeated  him,  slaying  and  carrying  into  slavery  13,000  of 
bis  fighting  men,  and  making  prisoners  1121  of  his  captains,  and  460 
superior  officers,  with  their  cohorts.' " 
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of  the  Arians.  Yanvu,  whom  I  had  made  king  of  the  Arians, 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  so  I  put  him  in  chains.  I  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Esaksha,  and  took  Beth-Telabon,  Beth-Everek, 
and  Beth-Tsida,  his  principal  cities.  I  slew  the  evil-disposed, 
and  plundered  the  treasures,  and  gave  the  cities  over  to  pillage. 
I  then  went  out  from  the  land  of  the  Arians,  and  received  the 
tribute  of  the  twenty-seven  kings  of  the  Persians.  Afterwards 
I  removed  from  the  land  of  the  Persians,  and  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Medes,  going  on  to  Eatsir  and  Kharkhar ;  I 
occupied  the  several  cities  of  Xakhidra,  of  Tarz^nem,  of  Irleban, 
of  Akhirablud,  and  the  towns  which  depended  on  them.  I 
punished  the  evil- disposed.  I  confiscated  the  treasures,  and  gave 
the  cities  over  to  pillage,  and  I  established  the  authority  of  my 
empire  in  the  city  of  Kharkhar.  Yanvu,  the  son  of  Khaban' 
[usually  written  Khanab],  *  with  his  wives  and  his  gods,  and 
his  sons  and  daughters,  his  servants  and  all  his  property,  I 
carried  away  captive  into  my  country  of  Assyria. 

"  *  In  the  twenty-fifth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
received  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  Sheta.  I  passed  by 
the  country  of  Xhamdna,  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of 
Berhui.  The  city  of  Tabura,  his  stronghold,  I  took  by  assault. 
I  slew  those  who  resisted,  and  plundered  the  treasures :  and  all 
the  cities  of  the  country  I  gave  over  to  pillage.  Afterwards, 
in  the  city  of  Bahura,  the  capital  city  of  Aram,  son  of  Hagus, 
I  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  god  Eimmon,  and  I  also  built  a  royal 
palace  in  the  same  place. 

"  *  In  the  twenty-sixth  year,  for  the  seventh  time,  I  passed 
through  the  country  of  Khamdna.  I  went  on  to  the  cities  of 
Akti  of  Berhui,  and  I  inhabited  the  city  of  Tanaken,  which 
was  the  stronghold  of  Etlak ;  there  I  performed  the  rites  which 
belong  to  the  worship  of  Assarac,  the  supreme  god  ;  and  I  re- 
ceived as  tribute  from  the  country,  gold  and  silver,  and  com, 
and  sheep,  and  oxen.  Then  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Tanaken, 
and  I  came  to  the  country  of  Leman.  Tlie  people  resisted  me, 
but  I  subdued  the  country  by  force.  I  took  the  cities,  and  slew 
their  defender ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  with  their  cattle 
and  com,  and  moveables,  I  sent  as  booty  to  my  country  of 
Assyria.  I  gave  all  their  cities  over  to  pillage.  Then  I  went 
on  to  the  country  of  Methets,  where  the  people  paid  their 
homage,  and  I  received  gold  and  silver  as  their  tribute.  I 
appointed  Akharriyadon,  the  sou  of  Akti,  to  be  king  over  them. 
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Afterwards  I  went  up  to  Kham&na,  where  I  founded  more 
palaces  and  temples ;  until  at  length  I  returned  to  my  country 
of  Assyria. 

'' '  In  the  twenty-seventh  year,  I  assembled  the  captains  of 
my  army,  and  I  sent  Detarhassar  of  Itt&na,  the  general  of  the 
forces,  in  command  of  my  warriors  to  Armenia ;  he  proceeded 
to  the  land  of  Khamdna,  and  in  the  plains  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Ambaret,  he  crossed  the  river  Artaeni.  Asidura  of  Armenia, 
hearing  of  tlie  invasion,  collected  his  cohorts  and  came  forth 
against  my  troops,  offering  them  battle ;  my  forces  engaged 
with  him  and  defeated  him,  and  the  country  at  once  submitted 
to  my  authority. 

" '  In  the  twenty-eighth  year,  whilst  I  was  residing  in  the 
city  of  Galah,  a  revolt  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  of 
Shetina.  They  were  led  on  by  Sherrila,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Labami,  the  former  king.  Then  I 
ordered  the  general  of  my  army,  Detarasar  of  Ittana,  to  march 
with  my  cohorts  and  all  my  troops  against  the  rebels.  Detar- 
asar accordingly  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  marching 
into  the  country,  established  himself  in  the  capital  city  Kanala. 
Then  Sherrila,  who  was  seated  on  the  throne,  by  the  help  of 
the  great  god  Assarac,  I  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  and 
his  officers,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shetina,  who  had 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  and  revolted  against  me,  together 
with  the  sons  of  Shemla,  and  the  men  who  administered  affairs, 
and  imprisoned  or  puni^ed  all  of  them ;  and  I  appointed  Ar- 
hasit  of  Sirzakisba  to  be  king  over  the  entire  land.  I  exacted 
a  great  tribute  also  from  the  land,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones,  and  ebony,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  established 
the  national  worship  throughout  the  land,  making  a  great 
sacrifice  in  the  capitsd  city  of  Kanala,  in  the  temple  which  had 
been  raised  there  to  the  gods. 

"  *In  the  twenty-ninth  year,  I  assembled  my  warriors  and 
captains,  and  I  ascended  with  them  to  the  country  of  the  Lek* 
I  accepted  the  homage  of  l^e  cities  of  the  lan((  and  I  then 
went  on  to  the  Shen&ba. 

*'  In  the  thirtieth  year,  whilst  I  was  still  residing  in  the 
city  of  Galah,  I  summoned  Detarasar,  the  general  of  my  army, 
and  I  sent  him  forth  to  war  in  command  of  my  cohorts  and 
forces.  He  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and  first  came  to  the  cities 
of  Hubiska:  he  received  the  tribute  of  Daten  of  Hubiska; 
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and  be  went  out  from  thence  and  came  to  the  country  belong- 
ing  to  Mekadul  of  Melakari,  where  tribute  was  duly  paid. 
Leaving  the  cities  of  Melakari,  be  then  went  on  to  the  country 
of  Huelka  of  Minni.  Huelka  of  Minni  had  thrown  off  bis 
allegiance  and  declared  himself  independent,  establishing  bis 
seat  of  government  in  the  city  of  Tsiharta.  My  general  there- 
fore put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  off  his  flocks  and  herds 
and  all  bis  property,  and  gave  bis  cities  over  to  pillage. 
Passing  out  from  the  country  of  Minni,  he  next  came  to  the 
territory  of  Selshen  of  Xharta ;  be  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Maharsar,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  towns 
which  depended  on  it ;  and  Selshen  and  bis  sons  be  made  pri- 
soners and  sent  to  bis  country,  dispatching  to  me  their  tribute 
of  horses,  male  and  female.  He  then  went  into  the  country 
of  Sardera,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Artaberi  of  Sardera ; 
be  afterwards  marched  to  Persia,  and  obtained  the  tribute  of 
the  kings  of  the  Persians ;  and  be  captured  many  more  cities 
between  Persia  and  Assyria,  and  he  brought  all  their  riches 
and  treasures  with  him  to  Assyria. 

"  <  In  the  thirty-first  year,  a  second  time,  whilst  I  abode  in 
the  city  of  Calab,  occupied  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  Assarac, 
Hem,  and  I^ebo,  I  summoned  the  general  of  my  army,  Detara- 
sar  of  Ittdna,  and  I  sent  him  forth  to  war  in  command  of  my 
troops  and  cohorts.  He  went  out  accordingly,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  territories  of  Daten  of  Hubiska,  and  received  bis 
tribute ;  then  be  proceeded  to  Enseri,  the  capital  city  of  the 
country  of  Bazatsera,  and  be  occupied  the  city  of  Anseri,  and 
the  thirty-six  other  towns  of  the  country  of  Bazatsera;  he 
continued  his  march  to  the  land  of  Armenia,  and  be  gave  over 
to  pillage  fifty  cities  beloDgiDg  to  that  territory.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Ladsdn,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Hubu 
of  Lads^,  and  of  the  districts  of  Minni,  of  Bariana,  of  Kbar- 
ran,  of  Sharrum,  of  Audi,'  [and  another  district  of  which  the 
name  is  lost],  'sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  male  and  female. 
Afterwards  he  went  on  to  a  district '  [of  which  the  name  is 
lost],  'and  be  gave  up  to  pillage  the  cities  Biaria  and  Sithuria, 
cities  of  consideration,  together  with  the  twenty-one  towns 
which  were  attached  to  them.  And  be  afterwards  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Persians,  taking  possession  of  the  cities 
of  Baiset,  Sbel-Ebamana,  and  Akori-Ebamana,  all  of  them 
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.places  of  strength,  and  of  the  twenty-three  towns  whioh  de- 
pended on  them  ;  he  slew  those  who  resisted,  and  he  carried 
off  the  wealth  of  the  cities.  And  he  afterwards  moved  to  the 
country  of  the  Arians,  where,  by  the  help  of  the  gods  Assarac 
and  Sut,  he  captured  their  cities,  and  continued  his  march  to 
the  country  of  Xharets,  taking  and  despoiling  250  towns; 
until  at  length  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  above 
the  country  of  Umen  (?)."^ 

^  '^  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distingaish  thronghont  these  last  two 
paragraphs  between  the  first  and  third  persons.  In  fact  the  grammatical 
prefixes  which  mark  the  persons  are  frequently  put  one  for  the  other  eyen 
-  in  the  same  sentence.  From  the  opening  clause  of  the  paragraphs,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that  the  Assyrian  general  conducted  both  oi  these  ex- 
peditions into  High  Asia ;  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  king,  in  chronicling 
the  war,  wished  to  appropriate  the  achievements  to  himself. 

*^  It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  epigraphs  which  are  engraved  on 
the  obelisk  above  the  five  series  of  figures.  These  epitaphs  contain  a 
sort  of  register  of  the  tribute  sent  in  by  five  different  nations  to  the  Assy- 
rian kine ;  but  they  do  not  follow  the  series  of  offerings  as  they  are  re- 
presented in  the  sculpture  with  any  approach  to  exactitude. 

**  The  first  epigrapn  records  the  receipt  of  the  tribute  from  Shehna  of 
Lads&n,  a  country  which  joined  Armenia,  and  which  I  presume,  therefore, 
to  be  connected  with  the  Lazi  and  Lazistan. 

*^  The  second  line  of  offerings  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Tahua,  son 
of  Hubiri,  a  prince  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the  annals,  and  of 
whose  native  country,  therefore,  I  am  ignorant. 

<*  This  is  followed  by  the  tribute  of  a  country  which  is  called  Misr,  and 
which  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  sure  from  the  numerous  indications  afforded  to  the  position  by  the 
inscriptions  of  Khorsabad,  that  Misr  adjoined  Syria,  and  as  the  same 
name  (that  is  a  name  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  though  written 
with  different  phonetic  characters)  is  given  at  Behistun  as  the  Babylonian 
equivalent  of  the  Persian  Mudraya.  Misr  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
obelisk  annals,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  have  remained  in 
complete  subjection  to  Assyria  during  the  whole  of  Temen-bar's  reign. 

'^  The  fourth  tribute  is  that  of  Sut-pal-adan,  of  the  country  of  Sheki. 
probably  a  Babylonian  or  Elymeean  prince,  who  is  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  series  is  closed  by  the  the  tribute  of  Barbarenda,  the 
Shetina,  a  Syrian  tribe,  which  I  rather  think  is  the  same  as  the  Sharutana 
of  the  hieroglyphic  writing. 

*<  I  cannot  pretend  at  present  to  identify  the  various  articles  which  are 
named  in  these  epigraphs ;  g^old  and  silver,  pearls  and  gems,  ebony  and 
ivory,  may  be  made  out,  I  tmnk,  with  more  or  less  certainty ;  but  I  can- 
not conjecture  the  nature  of  many  other  of  the  offerings ;  they  may  be 
rare  woods,  or  aromatic  gums,  or  metals,  or  even  such  articles  as  glass  or 
porcelain. 
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Since  the  foregoing  reading  of  the  Nimroud  Obelisk  was 
published  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Grotefend, 
"  On  the  age  of  the  Obelisk  found  at  Mmrdd,"  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  (12th  August,  1850), 
and  printed  in  the  GoUingischen  GelehrUn  Anzetgen,  "No,  IS, 
August  26th,  1850.  A  translation  of  this  paper  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Renouard,  was  communicated  by  Dr.  John  Lee  of  Hart- 
well,  to  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  January  13th,  1852,  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Lee's  kind  permission  to  introduce  a 
brief  account  of  Dr.  Grotefend's  memoir  to  our  readers. 

He  observes  in  the  commencement,  that  though  Rawlinson 
is  able  to  make  out  the  general  meaning  of  the  inscription,  we 
are  yet  so  far  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper  value  of  some  of  the 
Assyrian  characters,  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  correct 
reading  of  the  proper  names  by  which  the  periods  could  be 
determined ;  and  that  he  himself  is  persuaded  that  the  Assy- 
rians distinguished  the  proper  names  of  their  kings  more  by 
their  signification  than  by  their  sound.  As,  however,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  import  of  the  inscription  can  be  of  little 
use,  unless  we  can  determine  the  time  at  which  the  Obelisk 
was  erected,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  events  recorded 
on  the  monument ;  and  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  perfectly 
coincides  with  our  own  views.  The  Professor  is  of  opinion 
that  irrespective  of  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  must  have  reached  in  Assyria,  it  is  incredible 
that  this  nation  could  have  made  the  great  conquests  in  west- 
ern Asia  chronicled  on  the  Obelisk,  without  some  report  of 
them  having  reached  contemporary  writers  in  Holy  Writ,  or 
the  inquiring  Greeks  of  a  later  period,  to  whom  the  ancient 
sources  of  information  were  accessible.  He  infers  thence  the 
improbability  of  the  Obelisk  being  erected  so  early  as  the 
12th  or  13th  century  before  Christ;  and  considers,  (from  certain 
lingual  coincidences  occurring  in  chronological  order,  which 
he  copiously  explains)  that  the  monument  may  be  referred  to 

**  With  regard  to  the  animals,  those  alone  which  I  can  certainly  identify 
are  horses  and  camels,  the  latter  being,  I  think,  described  as  *  beasts  of 
the  desert  with  the  double  back.' 

*'  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  remarkable  animals,  snch  as  the  elephant, 
the  wild  bull,  the  unicorn,  the  antelope,  and  the  monkeys  and  baooons, 
are  specified  in  the  epigraphs ;  but  it  is  possible  they  may  be  spoken  of  as 
rare  animals  from  the  river  of  Arki  and  the  country  beyond  the  sea." 

K   K 
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the  end,  or,  reckoning  backward,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  when  Shalmaneser  was  conti- 
nuing the  conquests  which  had  been  commenced  by  Pul  and 
Tiglath  Pileser.  After  analysing  the  name  of  Shalmaneser, 
and  suggesting  that  Temenbar  E^ould  be  read  Shalmanassar, 
he  considers  that  the  Assar-adan-pul  and  £ati  Ear  of  Bawlin- 
son  may  be  read  so  as  to  accord  with  Tiglath-pileser  and  Pul ; 
he  proceeds  to  investigate  his  history,  and  shows  that  Bawlin- 
son's  reading  of  the  Obelisk  agrees  exactly  with  the  time  and 
events  of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser.  '*  If,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  last  ten  years  recorded  on  the  Obelisk  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  because  we  read  in  2  Songs, 
zviii.  13,  &c.,  that  Sennacherib,  at  that  time  King  of  Assyria, 
took  all  the  Btrtrng  cities  of  JudsBa,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
remark  that  he,  as  well  as  Sargon  (Isaiah  xx.  1),  was  only  a 
subordinate  king,  who  made  no  scruple  to  take  upon  himself 
the  title  of  King  of  Assyria."  (A  surmise  supported  by  his 
reading  of  the  inscription  on  the  Obelisk  itself.)  Grotefend  adds : 
''  That  the  remarkable  event  by  which  the  vast  army  under 
Sennacherib  was  destroyed,  should  be  wholly  unnoticed  on 
the  Obelisk,  though  described  in  a  fabulous  manner  by  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  writers,  will  occasion  no  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider the  anxiety  of  the  Assyrian  to  publish  nothing  respect- 
ing himself  but  what  redounded  to  his  fame.  I  therefore 
refer  the  account  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Assyrian 
king's  reign,  in  which  he  took  possession  of  the  territory  of 
Kbazakan  of  Ateth,  and  there  received  the  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus,  to  the  campaign  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xx)  and  Nahum  (iii.  8)^ 

**  In  fine,  as  so  much  which  the  inscription  on  the  Obelisk 
states  concerning  the  Assyrian  king,  coincides  with  what  we 
know  from  other  sources  of  the  history  of  Assyria  in  the  eighth 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  as  even  the  determin- 
ation of  the  years  agrees,  no  essential  contradiction  is  found  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  the  more  readily  acknowledged  that  the 
Obelisk,  whether  we  reckon  backwards  or  forwards,  must 
have  been  erected  at  the  close  of  that  century,  as  ever^hing 
which  Layard  has  observed  respecting  the  remains  of  Nineveh 
unites  in  corroborating  that  supposition,  while  much  may  be 
recalled  to  mind  which  militates  against  the  Supposition  of  a 
higher  antiquity." 
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Dr,  Hincks  makes  out  that  the  king  on  the  second  line  of 
sculptures  on  the  Obelisk,  is  Jehu,  King  of  Irsael,  and  there- 
fore that  the  date  of  the  relic  is  about  875  b.c,  about  one 
hundred  years  earlier  than  Grotefend's  view.  (See  ^'Athe* 
H8Bum/'  Dec.  27th,  1851.) 

The  following  most  interesting  paper  by  Colonel  Eawlinson, 
which  establishes  the  identity  of  the  king  who  built  the 
palace  at  Kouyunjik  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture,  is 
curiously  corroborative  of  Dr.  Grotefend's  opinions.  He  saye^ 
in  writii^g  to  the  **  Athenaeum" — 

*'I  have  succeeded  in  determinately  identifying  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  the  lower  dynasty  whose  palaces  have  been  recently 
excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  M6sul ;  and  I  have  obtained  from 
the  annals  of  these  kings  contemporary  notices  of  events  which 
agree,  in  the  most  remarkable  way  with  the  statements  pre- 
served in  sacred  and  pro£sine  history. 

"  The  king  who  built  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  excavated  by 
the  French,  is  named  Sargina  (the  vsno  (Sargon)  of  Isaiah) ;  but 
he  also  bears,  in  some  of  the  inscriptions,  tiie  epithet  of  Shal- 
maneser,  by  which  title  he  was  better  known  to  the  Jews.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  came  up  against  the^city  of  Samaria 
(called  Samarina,  and  answering  to  the  Hebrew  X^^*^  Samarin) 
and  the  tribes  of  the  country  of  Beth-Homri  (*iw  or  'Omri, 
being  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Samaria,  1  Kings,  xviii.  16, 
&c.)  He  carried  off  into  captivity  in  Assyria  27,280  families, 
and  settled  in  their  places  colonists  brought  from  Babylonia, 
appointing  prefects  to  administer  the  country,  and  imposing 
the  same  tribute  which  had  been  paid  to  former  kings.  The 
only  tablet  at  Khorsabad  which  exhibits  this  conquest  in  any 
detail  (Plate  lxx.)  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated.  Should 
Monsieur  de  Saulcy,  however,  whom  the  French  are  sending 
to  Assyria,  find  a  duplicate  of  Shalmaneser's  annals  in  good 

I  preservation,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  name  of  the  king  of 

I  Israel  may  yet  be  recovered. 

I  ''In  the  second  year  of  Shalmaneser's  reign  he  subjugated 

\  the  kings  of  Libnah  (?)  and  Khazita  (the  Cadytis  of  Hero- 
dotus) who  were  dependent  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  received  tribute  direct  from  the  king  of 
that  country,  who  is  named  Pirhu,  probably  from  ny"J9  (Pharaoh), 
the  title  by  which  the  kiogs  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the 
Jews  and  other  Semitic  nations.    This  punishment  of  the 
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Egyptians  by  Sargon  or  Shalmaneser  is  alluded  to  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

<<  Among  the  other  exploits  of  Shalmaneser  found  in  his 
annals,  are, — the  conquest  of  Ashdod,  also  alluded  to  in 
Isaiah  xx.  1,  and  his  reduction  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Jamnai,  called  Jabneh  or  Jamneh  in  the  Bible,  Jamnaan  in 
Judith,  and  'Idfivtia  by  the  Greeks. 

''In  conformity  with  Menander's  statement,  that  Shal- 
maneser assisted  the  Gittaeans  against  Sidon,  we  find  a  statue 
and  inscription  of  this  king,  Sargina,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
recording  the  event ;  and,  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence, 
the  city,  built  by  him,  and  named  after  him,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  called  Ehorsabad,  retained  among  the  Syrians  the  title 
Sarghun  as  late  as  the  Arab  conquest. 

*'I  am  not  sure  how  long  Shalmaneser  reigned,  or  whether 
he  made  a  second  expedition  into  Piolestine.  His  annals  at 
Ehorsabad  extend  only  to  the  15th  year;  and  although  the 
names  are  given  of  numerous  cities  which  he  captured  in  CsbIo- 
Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates — such  as  Hamath,  Benea,  Damas- 
cus, Bambyce,  and  Carchemish — I  am  unable  to  trace  his  steps 
into  Judasa  Proper.  On  a  tablet,  however,  which  he  set  up 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  in  the  palace  of  the  first  Sarda- 
napalus  at  Kimroud,  he  styles  himself  'conqueror  of  the 
remote  Judsea ;'  and  I  rather  think,  therefore,  that  the  expe- 
dition in  which,  after  a  three  years'  siege  of  Samaria,  he 
carried  off  the  great  body  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  which  is 
commemorated  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  concluded  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to 
the  Palace  of  Shorsabad. 

''  Without  this  explanation,  indeed,  we  shall  be  embarrassed 
about  dates ;  for  I  shall  presentlyl^show  that  we  have  a  distinct 
notice  of  Sennacherib's  attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  the  third 
year  of  that  king^s  reign ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  determine 
an  interval  of  eighteen  years  at  least  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  last-named  event  and  the  Samaritan  campaign ;  whereas 
in  the  Bible  we  find  the  great  captivity  to  date  from  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  from  the 
fourteenth. 

**  1  now  go  on  to  the  annals  of  Sennacherib.  This  is  the 
king  who  built  the  great  Palace  of  Kouyunjik,  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  been  recently  excavating.    He  was  the  son  of 
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Sargina  or  Shalmaneser ;  and  his  name,  expressed  entirely  by 
monograms,  may  have  been  pronounced  Sennachi-riba.  The 
eyents,  at  any  rate,  of  his  reign,  place  beyond  the  reach  of 
dispute  his  historic  identity.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
subjugating  the  Babylonians,  under  their  king  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  had  also  been  the  antagonist  of  his  father ;  two 
important  points  of  agreement  being  thus  obtained  both  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  account  of  Polyhistor.  The  annals  of 
the  third  year,  however,  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  which  I 
have  just  deciphered  after  the  copy  of  an  inscription  taken  by 
Mr.  Layard  from  one  of  the  buUs  at  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Kouyunjik  Palace,  contain  those  striking  points  of  coinci- 
dence which  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  which,  being 
(mce  recognised,  have  naturally  led  to  the  complete  unfolding 
of  all  this  period  of  history.  In  his  third  year,  Sennacherib 
undertook,  in  the  first  instance,  an  expedition  against  Luliya, 
king  of  Sidon  (the  'EXovXotTos  of  Menander),  in  which  he  was 
completely  successful.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  opera- 
tions against  some  other  cities  of  Syria  (which  I  have  not  yet 
identified) ;  and,  whilst  so  employed,  learned  of  an  insurrection 
in  Palestine.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  of  that  country  had 
risen  against  their  king  Padiya,  and  the  officers  who  had  been 
placed  in  authority  over  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  had  driven  them  out  of  the  province,  obliging 
them  to  take  refuge  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city  of  Judsaa.  (The  orthography  of  these  three  names 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew  reading :  Khazakiyahu 
representing  vrpm,  Ursalimma  standing  for  o'wn*,  and  Yahuda  for 
rrm,).  The  rebels  then  sent  for  assistance  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  and  a  large  army  of  horse  and  foot  marched  to  their 
assistance,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Pelusium  (?). 
Sennacherib  at  once  proceeded  to  meet  the  army ;  and,  fighting 
an  action  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Allaku  (?), 
completely  defeated  them.  He  made  many  prisoners,  also^ 
whom  he  executed,  or  otherwise  dbposed  of.  Padiya  then 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  govern^ 
ment.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah,  on  the  subject  of  tribute.  Sen- 
nacherib ravaged  the  open  country,  taking  'all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,'  and  at  last  threatened  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah 
then  made  his  submission^  and  tendered  to  the  king  of  Assyria^ 
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as  ttibate,  30  talents  of  ^ld»  300  talents  of  silrer,  tiie  orna- 
ments of  the  Temple,  slares,  boys  and  girls  and  men-serrants 
and  maid-senrants  for  the  use  of  the  palace.  All  these  things 
Sennacherib  received.  After  which  he  detached  a  portion  of 
Hezekiah's  Tillages,  and  placed  them  in  dependence  on  the 
cities  which  had  been  faithful  to  him,  such  as  Hebron,  Ascalon, 
and  Cadjtis.    He  then  retired  to  Assyria. 

**  Now  this  is  evidently  the  campaign  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (2  Kings  zviii.  13 — 17)  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  same 
which  is  obscurdy  noticed  in  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  141,  and 
which  is  further  described  by  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  The 
agreement,  at  any  rate,  between  the  record  of  the  Sacred 
Historian  and  the  contemporary  chronicle  of  Sennacherib  which 
I  have  here  copied,  extends  even  to  the  number  of  the  talents 
of  gold  and  silver  which  were  given  as  tribute. 

'^  I  have  not  yet  examined  with  the  care  which  it  requires 
the  continuation  of  Sennacherib's  chronicle ;  but  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  events  attributed  to  that  monarch  by  the  historians 
Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  will  be  found  in  the  annals.  His 
pretended  conflict  with  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  will, 
I  suspect,  turn  out  to  be  his  reduction  of  the  city  of  Javnai, 
near  Ashdod,— ^the  mistake  having  arisen  from  the  similarity 
of  the  name  of  Javnai  to  that  of  Jtwani,  or  lonians,  by  which 
the  Greeks  were  generally  known  to  the  nations  of  the  East. 
At  any  rate,  when  Polyhistor  says  that  '  Sennacherib  erected 
a  statue  of  himself  as  a  monument  of  his  victory  (over  the' 
Greeks),  and  ordered  his  prowess  to  be  inscribed  upon  it  in 
Chaldaean  characters,'  he  certainly  alludes  to  the  famous  tablet 
of  the  Kouyunjik  king  at  the  mouth  of  the  19'ahr-al-Eelb, 
which  appears  from  the  Annals  to  have  been  executed  after 
the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Javnai, 

*'  The  only  copy  which  has  yet  been  found  of  SennacheriVs 
annals  at  Kouyunjik  is  very  imperfect,  and  extends  only  to  the 
seventh  year.  *  The  relic  known  as  Colonel  Taylor's  cylinder 
dates  from  one  year  later ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  account 
of  the  events  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign.  His  reign, 
however,  according  to  the  Qtreeks,  extended  to  eighteen  years, 
so  that  his  second  expedition  to  Palestine,  and  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  his  army,  must  have  occurred  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  later  than  the  campaign  above  described.  Pending  the 
discovery  of  a  complete  set  of  annals,  I  would  not  of  course^ 
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set  much  store  by  the  Oreek  dates ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Hezekiah  would  have  been  still  liviug  at  the  period  of  the. 
miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  even  i(  as  I 
have  thus  conjectured,  the  second  invasion  of  Jud»a  had 
occurred  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later  than  the  first ;  for  the 
earlier  campaign  is  fijxed  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  his  entire  reign  extended  to  twenty-nine  years. 

"  I  will  only  further  mention  that  we  have  upon  a  cylinder 
in  the  British  Museum  a  tolerably  perfect  copy  of  the  annals 
of  Essar-Haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  in  which  we  find  a 
further  deportation  of  Israelites  from  Palestine,  and  a  further 
settlement  of  Babylonian  colonists  in  their  place : — an  expla- 
nation being  thus  obtained  of  the  passage  of  Ezra^iv.  2),  in 
which  the  Samaritans  speak  of  Esar-Haddon  as  the  king  by 
whom  they  had  been  transplanted. 

**  Many  of  the  drawings  and  inscriptions  which  have  been 
recently  brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nineveh  refer  to  the  son 
of  Esar-Haddon,  who  warred  extensively  in  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Armenia, — ^though,  as  his  arms  never  penetrated  to 
the  westward,  he  has  been  unnoticed  in  Scripture  history :  and 
under  the  son  of  this  king,  who  is  named  Saracus  or  Sardana- 
palus  by  the  Greeks,  Nineveh  seems  to  have  been  destroyed. 

''One  of  the  most  interesting  matters  connected  with  this 

discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  Assyrian  kings  is,  the  profr^ 

pect,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  we  must  have  in 

the  bas-reliefs  of  £horsabad  and  Kouyunjik  representatives 

from  the  chisels  of  contemporary  artists,  not  only  of  Samaria, 

but  of  that  Jerusalem  which  contained  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

I  have  already  identified  the  Samaritans  among  the  groups  of 

captives  portrayed  upon  the  marbles  of  Khorsabad  ;  and  when 

I  shall  have  accurately  learnt  the  locality  of  the  different 

bas-reliefs  that  have  been  brought  from  Kouyunjik,  I  do  not 

doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  the  bands  of  Jewish 

maidens  who  were  delivered  to  Sennacherib,  and  perhaps  to 

distinguish  the  portraiture  of  the  humbled  Hezekiah. 

H.  C.  RAWLINSON.** 
**  London,  Auguit  19, 1851. 

^'P.S.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  sketch  I  have  left 
the  question  of  the  Upper  Assyrian  dynasty  altogether  un- 
touched. The  kings  whom  I  have  identified,  and  who  form 
what  is  nsually  called  tha  Lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  extend 
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over  a  peiiod  from  about  740  to  600  b.c.  Antecedent  to  Sbal* 
maneser  there  must  bare  been,  I  think,  an  interregnum.  At  any 
rate,  although  Sbalmaneser's  father  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  one 
inscription,  there  are  no  means  of  connecting  his  line  with  the 
Upper  Assyrian  dynasty.  Of  that  dynasty  we  have  the  names|of 
about  fifteen  kings ;  but  I  have  never  yet  found — ^nor  indeed 
do  I  expect  to  find — ^any  historical  synchronisms  in  their 
annals  which  may  serve  to  fix  their  chronology.  Implicitly  as- 
I  believe  in  the  honesty,  and  admiring  as  I  do  the  general 
accuracy,  of  Herodotus,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  his 
limitation  of  620  years  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
— a  calculation  which  would  fix  the  institution  of  the  monarchy 
at  about  1126  b.c,  and  would  bring  down  the  date  of  the 
earliest  marbles  now  in  the  Museum  to  about  1000  b.c.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  decline  without  further  evidence  commit- 
ting myself  to  any  definite  statement  on  this  subject." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1850,  a  paper 
on  the  language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians 
was  read  by  the  £ev.  Dr.  Hincks  of  Belfast,  to  whose  inde- 
fatigable labours  we  are  indebted  for  much  light  upon  cuneiform 
writings,  especially  for  the  discovery  of  the  numerals,  and 
more  recently  of  the  name  of  l^ebuchadnezzar  on  some  Baby- 
lonian bricks,  and  of  that  of  Sennacherib  on  some  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Kouyunjik. 

In  this  paper  the  author  began  by  observing  that  the  lan«> 
guage  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  Assyrians  are  themselves 
two  important  ethnological  facts.  The  language  of  the 
Assyrio^Babylonian  inscriptions  is  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
the  family  called  Semitic.  It  is  in  many  respects  strikingly 
like  the  Hebrew,  but  has  some  peculiarities  in  common  with 
the  Egyptian,  the  relationship  of  which  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages has  been  already  recognised.  The  mode  of  writing  of 
tiie  Assyrians  differed  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages,  and  agreed  with  the  Egyptian  in  that  it 
was  partly  ideographic.  Some  words  consisted  entirely  of 
ideographs ;  others  were  written  in  part  phonetically,  but  had 
ideographs  imited  with  the  phonetic  part.  As  to  the  part  of 
the  writing  which  consisted  of  phonographs.  Dr.  Hincks  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  all  other  writers,  that  the  characters 
had  all  definite  syllabic  values ;  there  being  no  consonants,  and 
consequently  no  necessity  or  liberty  of  supplying  vowels.  This 
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use  of  cbaracters  representing  syllables,  he  considered  to  be 
an  indication  that  though  the  language  of  the  ^  Assyrians  was 
Semitic,  their  mode  of  writing  was  not  so.  A  second  proof 
that  the  mode  of  writing  was  not  Semitic,  he  derived  from  the 
absence  of  distinct  syllables  to  represent  combinations  of  the 
peculiar  Semitic  consonants,  Koph  and  Ain.  .  From  these 
facts  he  inferred  that  the  Assyrio-Eabylonian  mode  of  writing 
was  adopted  from  some  Indo-European  nation  who  had  pro- 
bably conquered  Assyria ;  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  this 
nation  had  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  and  had  in  part, 
at  least,  derived  their  mode  of  writing  from  that  most  ancient 
people. 

This  paper  having  been  read,  Colonel  Bawlinson  observed 
that  Dr.  Hincks  had  stated  that  he  considered  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  adopted  by  Colonel  Bawlinson  and 
himself  of  interpreting  the  inscriptions  to  be,  that  the  one 
took  the  signs  for  letters,  and  the  other  for  syllables.  Now 
he  (Colonel  Rawlinson)  by  no  means  admitted  that  he  did  take 
the  signs  altogether  for  letters.  He  believed  them  all  to  have 
once  had  a  syllabic  value,  as  the  names  of  the  objects  which 
they  represented,  but  to  have  been  subsequently  used — ^usually 
its  initial  articulation — ^to  express  a  mere  portion  of  a  syllable. 
He  could  adduce  numerous  instances  where  the  cuneiform  signs 
were  used  as  bond  fide  letters ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
systems  of  interpretation  might  now  be  said  to  be  very  nearly 
identical ;  so  far,  indeed,  as  he  understood  Dr.  Hincks'  paper, 
there  appeared  to  be  only  about  haK-a-dozen  out  of  a  hundred 
letters  on  the  phonetic  powers  of  which  they  were  not  agreed. 
Certain  inscriptions  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Persia 
engraved  in  three  different  languages  and  alphabets^  all  of 
which  were  originally  unknown. 

The  first  of  these  that  was  deciphered,  very  nearly  resembled 
the  Sanscrit.  The  language  of  the  second  class  of  cunefio 
inscriptions  was  found  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit^ 
being  in  fact  the  language  of  the  Aborigines.  This  tongue 
was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Mogul- and  Tartar,  and  he  believed 
it  to  have  b^n  spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Persia.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  Parthians  and  the  other  great  tribes  who  inhabited 
the  north  of  Persia.  Coming  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
languages^  we  were  first  made  acquainted  with  them  as  trans* 
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lations  of  fhe  Persian  and  Parthian  docnments  in  the  ahoTe- 
noticed  trilingual  iDScriptions  of  Persia ;  but  lately  we  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  historical  matter  brought  to  light  in 
tablets  of  stone  written  in  these  languages  alone.  The  lan- 
guages in  question  he  certainly  considered  to  be  Semitic.  He 
doubted  whether  they  could  trace  at  present  in  any  of  the 
buUdings  or  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Eabylonia  the  original 
primitive  civilisation  of  man — ^that  civilisation  which  took 
place  in  the  very  earliest  ages^  He  was  of  opinion  that  civi- 
lisation first  showed  itself  in  Egypt  after  the  immigration  of 
the  early  tribes  firom  Asia.  He  thought  that  the  human 
intellect  first  germinated  on  the  Nile,  and  that  then  there  was, 
in  a  later  age,  a  reflux  of  civilisation  from  the  Nile  back  to 
Asia.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  system  of  writing  in  use' 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  taken  from  the  IN'ile ;  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  carried  to  a  much  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  Assyria  than  it  had  ever  reached  in  Egypt.  The 
earliest  Assyrian  inscriptions  were  those  lately  discovered  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  being  much 
earlier  than  anything  found  at  Eabylon.  Now,  the  great 
question  was  the  date  of  these  inscriptions.  Mr.  Layard  him- 
self, when  he  published  his  book  on  Nineveh,  believed  them  to 
be  2500  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  others,  and  Dr. 
Hincks  among  the  number,  brought  them  down  to  a  mudi 
later  date,  supposing  the  historical  tablets  to  refer  to  the  Assy- 
rian kings  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib, 
&c.).  He  (Colonel  Eawlinson)  did  not  agree  with  either  one 
of  these  calculations  or  the  other ;  he  was  inclined  to  place  the 
earliest  inscriptions  from  Nimroud  between  1350  and  1200 
before  the  Christian  era ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  had 
a  limit  to  antiquity ;  for,  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  there  was 
a  notice  of  the  sea^ports  of  Phoenicia,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of 
Byblus,  Arcidus,  &c.,  and  it  was  well  known  that  these  cities 
were  not  founded  more  than  1500  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  We  find  again  certain  tribes  (the  Khita,  the  Sherutenay 
and  others)  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions,  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  a  particular  date,  that 
is,  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  dynasties.  The  eariiest  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions were,  in  his  opinion,  about  synchronous  witib  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  none  of  the  documents  which,  he 
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had  yet  seen  were  so  late  as  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  As 
another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  records  at  Mmrond  and 
Khorsabady  Colonel  Bawlinson  referred  to  the  cities  in  Lower 
Ghaldsea,  and  stated  that  numerous  cities  had  been  lately 
visited  in  those  parts  where  traces  were  found  of  a  series  of 
kings  extending  from  747  before  the  Christian  era  to  600  ;  but 
in  fdl  these  cities  and  in  all  these  inscriptions  they  had  never 
found  any  trace  of  the  names  by  which  the  cities  were  desig- 
nated in  the  eailier  records.  This  showed  that  the  names  of 
these  cities  and  countries  had  all  been  changed  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
periods,  and  consequently  placed  the  former  period  long  before 
the  era  of  I^abonassar,  or  747  b.c.  He  could  not  admit  tiie 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hincks  with  regard  to  the  Indo-European 
origin  of  the  Assyrians,  for  their  language  was  as  much 
Semitic  as  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaean,  and  the  mode  of  writing 
was  much  more  Egyptian  than  Indo-European :  the  Assyrians 
he  believed  to  have  hardly  eome  in  contact  with  Indo-European 
tribes.  They  certainly  knew  nothing  of  India — ^their  arms 
never  penetrated  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea«  Of  course 
they  came  in  contact  with  many  Scythian  tribes,  and  more 
especially  with  the  Cymri ;  but  whether  this  last  tribe  had 
anything  to  do  with  our  Celtic  Cymri,  he  could  not  undertake 
to  say ;  his  own  opinion  was,  however,  that  they  had  not.  He 
rather  believed  that  the  Celts  applied  specifically  to  themselves 
the  name .  of  Cymri,  which  was  a  generic  name  for  I^omades, 
as  a  Mogul  tribe  named  themselves  Eluth,  from  Eelyant,  the 
generic  name  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  added,  that  we  had  every  prospect  of  a  most  impor^ 
tant  accession  to  our  ethnological  materials,  for  every  letter  he 
got  from  the  countries  now  being  explored  announced  fresh 
discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  Lower  Chaldaaa, 
Mr.  Loftus,  the  geologist  to  the  commission  appointed  to  fix 
the  boundaries  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  had  visited  many 
cities  which  no  European  had  ever  reached  before,  and  had 
everjTwhere  found  the  most  extraordinary  remains.  At  one 
place,  Senkereh,  he  had  come  on  a  pavement,  extending  from 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  entirely  covered  with  writing,  which 
was  engraved  upon  baked  tiles,  &g.  At  Wurka  (or  TJr  of  the 
Chaldees),  whence  Abraham  came  out,  he  had  found  innu- 
merable inscriptions;  they  were  of  no  great  extent,  but  they 
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were  ezoeedingly  interesting,  giving  many  royal  names  pte« 
Tioualy  unknown.  Wurka  (Ur,  or  Orchoe)  seemed  to  be  a 
koly  city,  for  the  whole  country  for  miles  upon  miles  was 
notiiing  but  a  huge  necropolis.  In  none  of  the  excavations 
in  Assyria  had  coffins  ever  been  found,  but  in  this  city  of 
Ghaldtea  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands.  The  story  of 
Abraham's  birth  at  Wurka  did  not  originate  with  the  Arabs, 
as  had  sometimes  been  conjectured,  but  with  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Orientals  had  numberless  fables  about  Abraham  and  I^im- 
rod,  Mr.  Layard,  in  excavating  beneath  the  great  pyramid  at 
l^imroud,  had  penetrated  a  mass  of  masonry,  within  which  he 
had  discovered  the  tomb  and  statue  of  Sardanapalus,  accom* 
panied  by  full  annals  of  the  monarches  reign  engraved  on  the 
walls.  He  had  also  found  tablets  of  all  sorts,  all  of  them  being 
historical ;  but  the  crowning  discovery  he  had  yet  to  describe. 
The  palace  at  Nineveh,  or  Kouyunjik,  had  evidently  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  one  portion  of  the  building  seemed  to 
have  escaped  its  influence ;  and  Mr.  Layard,  in  excavating  in 
this  part  of  the  palace,  had  found  a  large  room  filled  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  archives  of  the  empire,  ranged  in 
successive  tablets  of  terra-cotta,  the  writings  being  as  perfect 
as  when  the  tablets  were  first  stamped.  They  were  piled  in 
huge  heaps  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  he  wrote  to  him 
(Colonel  Bawlinson),  stating  that  he  had  already  filled  five 
large  cases  for  despatch  to  England,  but  had  only  cleared  out 
one  comer  of  the  apartment.  From  the  progress  already  made 
in  reading  the  inscriptions,  he  believed  we  should  be  able 
pretty  well  to  understand  the  contents  of  these  tablets — at  aU 
events,  we  should  ascertain  their  general  purport,  and  thus 
gain  much  valuable  information.  A  passage  might  be  remem* 
bered  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  where  the  Jews,  having  been  dis** 
turbed  in  boilding  the  Temple,  prayed  that  search  might  be 
made  in  the  house  of  records  for  the  edict  of  Gyrus  permitting 
them  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  chamber  recently  found 
might  be  presumed  to  be  the  house  of  records  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  where  copies  of  the  royal  edicts  were  duly  deposited* 
When  these  tablets  had  been  examined  and  deciphered,  he 
believed  that  we  should  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
history,  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  Assyria  1500  years  before  the  Chnstian  era,  than  we  had  of 
Greece  or  Bome  during  any  period  of  their  respective  histories. 
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The  ''Athenaeum"  of  September  8th  and  20th,  October 
25th,  December  27th,  1851,  and  January  3rd,  1852,  contained 
some  very  interesting  contributions  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  of  Clays- 
more,  and  Dr.  Hincks,  relative  to  Assyrian  chronology  and  the 
cuneiform  writings.  In  Dr.  Hincks'  letter  of  January  3rd,  he 
states  that  he  has  found  on  the  slabs  of  the  south-western 
palace  at  l^imroud|  a  name  which  he  identifies  as  Menahem  of 
Samaria,  proving  that  the  slabs  belonged  to  Pul  (2  Kings  xv. 
19,  20),  and  that  the  deportation  spoken  of  was  that  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah,  and  attributed  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  who  was 
consequently  the  same  as  Sargon,  the  builder  of  Khorsabad. 

"  Syeo-Egtptian  Society,  Feb,  16. — A  paper  was  read  '  On 
the  Builders  of  the  Palaces  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik,'  by 
Dr.  Grotefend,  translated  by  the  Kev.  C.  Eenouard.  The 
names  of  the  builders  ascertained  by  Colonel  Bawlinson  to 
be  Arkotsin,  Bela-donim-sha,  and  Assar-adanassar,  have  little 
security,  Dr.  Grotefend  argues,  ibr  haviog  been  correctly 
read.  The  first  would  appear  to  have  reigned  between  the 
times  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  and  to  have  conquered  a  king 
of  Egypt  whose  name  Colonel  Kawlinson  reads  Biarka,  or 
Biarku,  but  Dr.  Grotefend  reads  Pharaoh  N'echoh, — and  who 
held  his  court  at  Rabek  or  Heliopolis.  (Mr.  Sharpe  re- 
marked that  Thebes  was  a  Rabek,  or  '  city  of  the  sun,'  as 
well  as  Heliopolis,  and  the  more  likely  seat  of  empire.)  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  details  of  the  other  campaigns  of 
the  same  king,  as  described  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Grote- 
fend thinks  that  the  builders  of  Khorsabad  may  be  identified 
with  the  Biblical  N"abopolassar  and  his  son  N"ebuchadnezzar,— 
and  the  builder  of  Kouyunjik  with  the  Biblical  Evil-Merodach, 
a  Jewish  distortion  of  Abil-Beredam.  Dr.  Grotefend's  opinion 
further  communicated  by  Mr.  Sharpe  with  regard  to  the  north- 
west palace  at  Nimroud  is,  that  that  palace  was  built  by 
the  father  of  the  king  who  made  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  that  it  was  plundered  by  his  fourth  successor, 
or  the  builder  of  Khorsabad;  that  is,  that  it  was  built  by 
Tiglath,  the  father  of  Shalman,  and  plundered  by  Nabopolassar. 
Secondly,  that  the  south-east  building  bears  the  name  of  the 
builder  of  Khorsabad,  and  also  that  of  his  grandson,  and  also 
that  of  the  Persian  Cambyses.  Thirdly,  that  the  south-west 
palace  was  built  by  the  Babylonian  builder  of  Khorsabad^  and 
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hii  two  BuooeiMKi,  and  bad  additionB  made  to  it  by  Cambytes. 
Thus,  Br.  Ototefend  is  of  opinion  that  the  interesting  mcmn- 
ments  lately  diacovered  at  TfineTeh  were  the  work  of  three 
periods,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian, — that 
the  earliest  was  made  by  Tiglath,  and  the  latest  by  Cam- 
byiet." 


CHAPTER  U. 

LITGBT  PBOCBEDINGS  iSTD  SISCOTERIEa  m  ASaTBU. 

IsTELLisEKCE  of  the  more  recent  mOTements  and  diaooveries  of 
Layard,  RawlinfMm,  aad  others,  finds  a  place  from  time  to  time 
in  the  literary  journals,  and  Beporta  of  the  learned  Bocieties. 
In  the  columns  of  tbe  "Athenteum"  a  short  paragraph  every 
HOT  and  then  reports  progress,  leading  as  to  anticipate  the 
period  -when  our  national  repositories  will  he  enriched  by  fur- 
ther spoils  from  Assyria.  Some  of  these  reports  of  progress 
may  be  here  introduced,  since  they  contain,  iu  truth,  the  latest 
information  about  the  buried  cities  of  the  East. 
April  20th,  1851.  "  Mr.  Layard  andhia  party  are  still  oarry- 
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ing  on  their  excayations  at  Nimrond  and  NineTeL  A  large 
number  of  copper  yessels,  beautifully  engrayed,  haye  been  found 
in  the  former ;  and,  from  the  latter,  a  large  assortment  of  fine 
slabs  illustrative  of  the  rule,  conquests,  domestic  life,  and  arts  of 
the  ancient  Assyrians,  are  doily  coming  to  light,  and  are  com- 
mitted to  paper  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  Expe- 
dition." 

October  Wth,  ''Mr.  Layard  has  now  proceeded  to  Baby- 
lonia, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  various  ancient  sites 
that  are  scattered  over  that  extensive  country,  and  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  spots  most  favourable  for  excavation. 

"  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  March  6^A. — The  Assistant-Secre- 
tary read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  by  the  last  overland 
mail  from  Colonel  Eawlinson,  who  has  resumed  his  official 
labours  at  Baghdad,  after  a  few  busy  weeks  at  the  ruins  at 
Nineveh.  This  letter  is  confirmatory  of  the  discoveries  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Hincks  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  begiuning  of 
the  present  year;  and  the  coincidence  of  two  independent 
discoveries,  placed  thousands  of  miles  apart,  will  be  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  reading  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
value  of  Colonel  Eawlinson* s  Indiscriminate  List  of  Assyrian 
Characters,  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Society's 
journal.  The  Colonel  says,  '  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  black 
obelisk  dates  from  about  860  b.  c.  The  tribute  depicted  in  the 
second  compartment  upon  the  obelisk  comes  from  Israel :  it  is 
the  tribute  of  Jehu.  The  names  are  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumriya, 
or  Kins  the  son  of  ^^oy.  Jehu  is  usually  called,  in  the  Bible,  the 
son  of  l^imshi  (although  Jehoshaphat  was  his  actual  father, 
2  Kings,  ix.  2) ;  but  the  Assyrians,  taking  him  for  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  throne,  named  as  his  father  (or  rather  ancestor) 
'Omri,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  'Omri's  name 
being  written  on  the  obelisk  as  it  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser,  where,  as  you  alret^y  know,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  always  called  the  country  of  Beth  'Omri.  If  this  iden- 
tification of  name  were  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  Jehu, 
I  should  not  so  much  depend  on  it ;  but  the  King  of  Syria  is 
also  named  on  the  obelisk  Khazail,  which  is  exactly  the  'ncnn 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  6),  Hazael  of  Scripture,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Jehu ;  and  in  the  inscription  of  the  obelisk  king's 
father  (whom  I  haye  hitherto  called  Sardanapalus,  but  whose 
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real  name  must  be  read  Assur-akh-baal);  there  is  also  a  notice 
of  Ithbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  who  was  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  and  a  contemporary  of  Jehu.  These  three  identi- 
fications constitute  a  S3rnchronism  on  which  I  consider  we  may 
rely,  especially  as  all  the  collateral  evidence  comes  out  satis- 
factorily. The  tributes  noted  on  the  obelisk  are  all  from  the 
remote  nations  of  the  west;  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribute  of  Israel  should  thus  be  put  next  to  the  tribute 
from  Egypt?  There  was  no  Assyrian  campaign  at  this  period 
against  either  Egypt  or  Israel ;  but  the  kings  sent  offerings,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  eastern  neighbour.  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  go  through  the  very  elaborate  history 
of  *Assur-akh-bal,'  contemporary  with  the  prophet  Elijah;  but  I 
expect  to  find  several  other  synchronisms,  which  will  set  the 
chronological  question  at  rest  for  ever.'  The  Hue  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehu  appears  was  read  by  Colonel  Eawlinson,  in  his 
'Commentary,'  published  in  May,  1860,  '  Yahua,  the  son  of 
Hubiri,'  (p.  47)  ;  the  alteration  of  the  h  to  urn,  in  the  second 
syllable  of  Hubiri,  is  given  in  the  Indiscriminate  List  above 
mentioned.  We  are  now  fairly  entitled  to  expect  the  discovery 
of  more  syncbronisms  when  the  mass  of  in^ptions  already 
published  shall  be  examined,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Eawlinson's 
alphabet  and  analysis,  by  the  many  English  and  foreign  savants 
who  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  key  to  their  contents." 

''  Letters  received  in  Paris  from  M.  Place,  consul  at  Mosul, 
report  further  excavations  and  successes  among  the  mounds  of 
I^ineveh.  Among  the  recent  gains  from  this  rich  mine  of  anti- 
quities, besides  a  large  addition  of  statues,  bas-relie&  in  marble, 
pottery,  and  articles  of  jewellery,  which  throw  light  on  the 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city,  the 
French  explorers  have  been  able  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad  and  its  dependencies.  In  so  doing,  they 
are  said  to  have  elucidated  some  doubtful  points,  and  obtained 
proof  that  the  Assyrians  were  not  ignorant  of  any  of  the 
resources  of  architecture.  M.  Place  has  discovered  a  large 
gate,  12  feet  high,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  cily, — several  constructions  in  marble, — two 
rows  of  columns,  apparently  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,—the  cellar  of  the  Palace,  still  containing  regular  rows 
of  jars,  which  had  probably  been  filled  with  wine,  for  at  the 
bottom  of  these  jars  there  is  still  a  deposit  of  a  violet  colour. 

LL 
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The  operatioiis  have  not  been  confined  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  KhorBabad.  M.  Place  has  cansed  excavations  to  be 
made  in  the  hills  of  Bashika,  Earamles,  Tel  Lauben,  Mattai, 
Kara  Rush,  Digan,  &o,,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  within 
ten  leagues  of  Ehoi'sabad.  In  them  he  has  found  monuments, 
tombsy  and  jewellery,  and  some  articles  in  gold  and  other  me- 
tals, and  in  stone.  At  Dziziran  there  is  a  monument  which, 
it  is  supposed,  may  turn  out  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  Xhorsabad. 
At  Mattai,  and  at  a  place  called  Bar  Tau,  M.  Place  has  found 
bas-reliefs  cut  in  the  solid  rock :  they  consist  of  a  number  of 
colossal  figures,  and  of  a  series  of  fuU-length  portraits  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria.  M.  Place  reports,  that  he  has  taken  copies  of 
his  discoveries  by  means  of  the  photographic  process ;  and  he 
announces  that  Col.  Eawlinson  has  authorised  him  to  make 
diggings  near  the  places  which  the  English  are  engaged  in  ex- 
amining." 

Stpt,  18,  1855.  Colonel  Bawlinson  delivered  a  Lecture  on 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  a 
crowded  audience  of  the  members  of  the  British  Association, 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow.  We  will  not  follow  him  through  his 
very  interesting  preliminary  matter,  but  will  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  concluding  part  of  his  lectur^.     He  says : — 

*'  Whether  it  was  the  king  who  wished  to  issue  a  bulletin, 
or  a  shopkeeper  to  make  up  his  accounts — ^the  same  process 
had  to  be  gone  through  of  stamping  it  on  clay  tablets.  The 
decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  led  to  important  results  in 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  both  as  indicating  the  race  to 
which  the  writers  belonged,  and  affording  important  informal 
tion  with  reference  to  the  habitat  of  races  and  their  migrations. 
Among  the  many  points  which  they  were  now  enabled  satis- 
fjEUitorily  to  settle,  he  alluded  to  the  connection  between  the 
Turanian  and  Hamic  families,  and  to  the  occupation  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Scythic,  and  not  the  Semitic  race.  He  also 
mentioned  that  from  the  inscriptions  he  believed  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  IdumsBa.  As  to 
the  advantages  conferred  on  geography  by  these  discoveries,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail  the  ramifications  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  which  had  been  thus  obtained An 

erroneous  impression  was  at  one  time  in  circulation  that  the 
information  obtained  from  the  inscriptions  was  adverse  to 
Scripture.    But  so  much  was  it  the  reverse  of  this,  that  if  they 
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were  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  chronology  from  the  inscriptions, 
without  having  seen  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures,  thej 
would  find  it  coincide  on  every  important  point.  The  excava- 
tions at^Chaldssa  furnished  them  with  inscriptions  showing 
the  names  of  the  kings — their  parentage — the  gods  they  wor- 
shipped— the  temples  they  built — the  cities  they  founded — 

and  many  other  particulars  of  their  reign He  then 

mentioned  some  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  mound  at 
Birs-Mmroud,  which  he  had  recently  uncovered,  and  which 
he  found  laid  out  in  the  form  of  seven  terraces.  These  were 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  Chaldsdans^  or  Sabeans 
supposed  the  planetary  spheres  were  arranged,  and  each 
terrace  being  painted  in  different  colours,  in  order  to  represent 
its  respective  planet.  Another  curious  circumstance  with  this 
excavation  was  the  discovery  of  the  documents  enclosed  in  this 
temple.  From  the  appearance  of  the  place  he  was  enabled  at 
once  to  say  in  what  part  they  were  placed,  and,  on  opening 
the  wall  at  the  place  he  indicated,  his  workmen  found  two 
fine  cylinders.  He  also  mentioned  another  small  ivory 
cylinder  which  he  had  discovered,  and  round  which  were 
engraved  mathematical  figures,  so  small  that  they  could  hardly 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
engraved  without  the  aid  of  a  very  strong  lens." 

BoYAL  Asiatic  Society. — Feb.  2, 1 856.  Col.  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson  reported  that  he  had  recently  met  with  an  inscription  from 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  Central  Palace  of  Mmroud  which  was 
of  much  historical  importance.  It  belonged  to  the  king  already 
well  known  to  the  Assyrian  student  as  the  husband  of  Sammu- 
ramit,  or  Semiramis ;  and  it  confirmed  the  opinion  which  he 
had  so  long  entertained,  of  the  identity  of  this  monarch,  whose 
name  he  read  as  Phulukh,  with  the  Pol  of  Scripture,  Phalock  of 

the  LXX,  and  Bolochos  of  the  Greeks The  inscription 

showed  that  Phulukh  had  actually  overrun  Syria,  and  had 
moreover  received  tribute  from  Samaria.  The  words  were,. 
*'  I  have  reduced  under  my  yoke  all  the  countries  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  great  sea  of  the  setting 
sun,  including  Khetti,  Akharri,  Tsuru,  Tsidunu,  Khumria, 
Hudumu,  and  Palazta'' — these  names  representing  severally, 
the  countries  of  the  Hittites,  or  N"orthem  Syria,  Southern  Syria 
(called  Akharri,  or  Martu),  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Samaria  (called 
Ehumria,  after  Omri,  the  builder  of  the  city  on  Mount  Geri- 

ll2 
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zim)  Edom  and  Philistia.  The  inscription  went  on  to  parti- 
cularise a  recent  ciLmpaign  in  which  Damascus  was  tiEtken, 
and  an  enormous  tribute  exacted  of  the  king,  consisting,  among 
other  articles,  of  twenty  talents  of  gold,  2,300  talents  of  silver, 
3,000  talents  of  copper,  and  5,000  talents  of  brass.  After  this 
triumph,  which  probably  took  place  about  b.g.  750,  Phulukh 
returned  to  Babylonia,  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldseans, 
and  sacrificed  in  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippo,  and  Gutha,  to 
the  respective  tutelar  divinities,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  NergaL 

April  5, 1856.  The  **  Athenaeum  "  contains  a  list  of  Assy- 
rian Antiquities  which  had  just  been  received  at  the  British 
Museum  from  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson.  They  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  slabs,  forming  the  walls  of  one  single  chamber,  and  repre- 
sented a  series  of  royal  lion  hunts.    (See  Sec.  lY.,  Cap.  iii.) 

Four  slabs,  Architectural  subjects. 

Eighteen  slabs,  in  double  series,  representing  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  conquest  of  Susiana. 

Six  pavement  slabs — one  complete  in  four  pieces. 

Four  slabs  representing  mythological  figures. 

Eleven  other  slabs  from  difierent  parts  of  the  building. 

Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  further  selected  half-a-dozen  slabs 
from  other  buildings  of  the  age  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Senna- 
cherib, and  completed  the  collection  by  adding  two  statues  of 
the  God  Nebo  (one  colossal  and  one  life-size),  bearing  the 
famous  inscription  of  Ful  and  Semiramis ;  together  with  an 
obelisk  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  the  father  of  Ful. 

B.0YAL  Asiatic  Society. — April  1 9th.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  read 
the  translation  of  an  inscription  which  he  had  recently  copied 
from  a  Babylonian  cylinder  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  had  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  available  for  the 
study  of  European  scholars,  and  yet  had  almost  escaped  notice. 
The  inscription  related  to  a  king,  JS'ergal-shar-ezer,  who  was 
only  previously  known  to  cuneiform  students  from  a  few  brick 
legends  obtained  by  M.  Fresnel  at  Babylon. 

Jtdy  24th.  *'  The  London  Monthly  Eeview,"  No.  1,  contains 
a  paper  by  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  ''  On  the  Clay  Cylinders  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria,"  which  is  so  valuable  that  we  make 
extracts  from  it. 

"  The  Clay  Cylinders  of  the  Babylonian  Monarchs,  now  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum,  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
largest  being  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches 
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in  diameter,  while  the  smallest  are  not  more  than  four  inches 
in  length  and  one  and  a  h£ilf  inches  in  diameter.  The  Chaldeean 
and  Babylonian  samples  are  always  barrel-shaped,  bulging  more 
or  less  in  the  middle ;  the  Assyrian,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  cylindrical  or  polygonal,  having  six,  eight,  or  ten  sides 
of  equal  width.  They  are  flat  at  each  end,  and  in  every 
instance  are  perforated  by  a  hole  through  their  axis.  They 
are  made  of  different  sorts  of  clay,  and  exhibit  every  variety 
of  quality  and  fineness.  The  best  are  those  of  Tigla^  Fileser 
(cir.  B.C.  1200),  and  the  worst  are  those  of  Asshurbani-pul, 
Bon  of  Esar  Haddon  (cir.  b.c.  660). 

**  The  earliest  yet  found  belongs  to  the  Chaldsean  period  (b.c. 
1800).  It  was  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at 
Mugheir  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  and  contains  the  annals  of  one 
of  the  primitive  kings,  written  in  the  old  Hamite  l£tnguage  of 
Ghaldsea.  The  cylinder  is  in  fragments,  and  incomplete — the 
material  is  a  hard,  greyish,  well-baked  clay,  and  the  surface 
seems  to  have  been  polished. 

"  Pour  cylinders  of  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  are  octagonal,  and  were  extracted 
from  the  four  comers  of  a  temple  at  Shergdt.  They  are  formed 
of  very  flue  day,  admirably  baked,  and  were  all  in  fragments. 
The  inscription  is  about  800  lines  in  length,  and  is  now  being 
lithographed. 

"  The  next  are  cylinders  of  Sargon.  A  number  were  found 
by  M.  Place,  among  the  ruins  of  Ehorsabad,  but  we  have  no 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  cylinders  of  Sargon, 
like  those  of  Babylon,  are  barrel-shaped^-they  are  all  in  good 
preservation. 

"  The  fourth  are  cylinders  of  Sennacherib  (b.c.  702-680). 
Barrel-shaped  and  peifect.  One  was  brought  to  England  by 
Mr.  Rich,  and  has  been  in  the  British  Museum  thirty  years. 
A  more  important  relic  of  the  same  king  has  recently  been 
bought  by  the  nation  from  the  estate  of  Col.  Taylor.  It  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  I^ineveh. 

"  One  cylinder  and  fragments,  of  time  of  Esar  Haddon  (680- 
660),  in  British  Museum.  Esar  Haddon's  cylinders  may 
usually  be  recognised  by  the  whiteness  of  the  clay,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  material  employed  by  Tiglath  Pileser  I. 
All  the  Esar  Haddon  relics  came  from  Kouyunjik  or  Nineveh. 

"  Asshur-bani-pal  (660-640).     Fragments  of  four  in  British 
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Museum.  Clay  of  inferior  quality ;  the  more  remarkable,  as 
many  of  the  tablets  belonging  to  the  same  king  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  Assyrian  terra  cotta. 

''Kebuchadnezzar  (604-561).  The  principal  in  British 
Museum  are  from  the  Bich  collection.  All  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
cylinders  are  perfect. 

"  Nergal-shar-ezer  (557).  One  cylinder,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

**  Nabonidas  (555),  last  king  of  Babylon.  Four  now  in  British 
Museum  found  in  the  four  comers  of  the  temple  of  the  Moon 
at  Mugheir.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  yet  found,  from  the 
fine  quality  of  the  clay,  the  thorough  burning  it  has  under- 
gone,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  writing,  and  the  perfect  state  of 
preservation  in  which  they  are. 

''  No  cylinders  have  been  found  of  later  date  than  Nabonidas, 
though  there  are  tablets  dated  under  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 

**  The  inscriptions  on  these  cylinders  were  evidently  executed 
by  the  hand  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft,  and  by  means  of  a 
square-headed  stylus,  something  like  a  graver.  The  High 
Priest  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  especially  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  annals ;  and  the  historical  inscriptions 
accordingly,  on  the  cylinders,  always  preserve  his  name  in  the 
record  of  the  date.  The  placing  of  the  cylinders  also  [in  the 
walls,  or  foundations  of  the  temples,  to  serve  as  a  record  of 
the  work,  is  generally  noticed  in  the  iuscription  upon  them." 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion,  we  annex  a  valuable  extract 
from  Dr.  Oppert's  Chronology  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians ;  and  a  G-eneral  Chronological  Table,  derived  from  various 
authorities. 
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3640 


ABBIDGED    EXTEACI   FROM  THE    ''CHBONOLOGT  OF  THE   ASSYRIANS 
AND  BABYLONIANS,"    BY  DR.  JULES  OPP£RT» 

Epoch  at  which  the  ChaldsBans  place  the  bnilding  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (42  amar,  or  2940  years  before  Nabuchoaonosor) 

I.  DYNASTIES,  NON-SEMITIC, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Scythic  Supremacy  daring 

1600  years. 

I.  Hahite  Eikodom 

II.  Abian  Ikvabion 

III.  TOURAKIAN  DOHINATIOK  (Scythlc) 


8540—2449 
2449—2225 
2225-2017 
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II.  SEMITIC  DOMINATION.  B.C.  B.c. 

I.  FiBST  Crsldmats  Ehpibe,  48  kings  during  450  yean        .       .  2017—1669 

First  king  unknown 

Ismidagan,  lotd  of  Assyria about  1960 

.    Bamsi-Hou,  son  of  Ismidagan  (644  years  before  Assourdayan) 

Maramsin,  king  of  the  four  regions 

(The  names  of  the  other  kings  are  not  yet  deciphered.) 
II.  Aba*  Ikvasiom.— 8  kings  during  245  years         ....  1569—1814 

The  Khet  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  according  to  M. 
de  Koug^,  probably  the  Dummukh  of  the  Assyrians. 
HI.  Gbeat  Assybian  Ehpibb.— 45  kings  during  526  years      .       .  1314—  788 

a.  First  dynasty. — Ninippalloukin,  first  king    ....  1814 

Assourdayan,  son  of  the  preceding,  about  1800 
Moutakkil-Nabou,  son  of  the  preceding, 

about  1270 
Assonr-ris-ili,  son  of  the  preceding.  (Com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  power,  fol- 
lowing  the    Egyptian    preponderance, 
which  had  lasted  600  years),     .     about  1260 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  son  of  the  preceding, 

(historical  Cylinder  of  800  lines),    about  1220 
Sardanapalus  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,    ...    1200 

Tiglath  Pileser  II 

Sack  of  Nineveh  by  the  Chaldseans,  418  years 
before  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib,    about  1122 
Belochus  I.,  son  of  the  preceding^         ...    1100 
b.  Second  dynasty^— Belitaras  {Bel-Jeat-irassou),  usurper,       ...    1100 

Salmanassar  I.,  founder  of  the  Palace  of 

Calah  (Nimrond)      .        .        .        about  1060 
SardanapaluB  II.,  great-grandson  of  Beli- 

taras about  1020 

Salmanassar  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ...  1000 
Assourdan-il  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ...  980 
Belochus  II.,  grandson  of  Assourdan-il  I., 

about    970 
Tiglath  Pileser  IIL,  son  of  the  preceding, 

about    960 
Sardanapalus  III.,  son  of  the  preceding. 

Great  Conqueror      .       .        about  930—900 
Salmanassar  III.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
adversary  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel. 
(Nimroud  Obeliak), .        .        .    about  900—860 
Sam-si-oa  II.,  son  of  the  preceding, 

about  860—840 
'    ...  Belochus  III.,  son  of  the  preceding, 

husband  of  Semiramis  {Sammoura- 
mit),    .       .        .        .       «       about  840—820 
Semiramis,  17  years  alone,       .      ...    820—803 
Sardanapalus  IV.,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding,  last  king  of  the  great 
empire,      ....       about  807—788 

III.    DIVISION  OP  DOMINION  BETWEEN  SHEMITE3  AND  ARIANS. 


Babylov. 


Ninbvsh. 


Phul  Belesis  founds  the  empire  of  Chaldsea, 

King  of  Babylon  subjugates  Assyria     .    . 

King  of  Babylon  tiU    747 


first 


Nabonassar 


747-^83 


Tiglath  Pileser  IV., 
re-establishes  the 
Assyrian  monar- 
chy  

Commencement  of 
the  captivity  of  Is- 
rael    .    .    .    .    • 


B.C. 

788—769 


769-725 


740 


Media  and 

Pbbsia. 


Arian  repub- 
lic. Arbaces 
first  chief, 
BX).  788— 710 


SnSIANA. 


Kingdom  of 
Susiana. 


Soutronk 
Nakhonnta. 
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DIVISION  OF  DOMINION  BETWEEN  SHEMITES  AND  ABIANS— eonltmied. 


Babtlov. 


NnrBTKH. 


B.C. 

Nabios 788—790 

Kinsinu  and  Ponu.  781—720 


IlnlMiu      .    .    .    .786—721 
M eiodaehbalMUn    .  721—700 

Bargon,  king  of  Ba- 

brlon  from  .    .    .  700—704 
( Arkeaiiot  of  Ptolemy.) 
Anarchy     ....  704—702 


BeUlniB  • 


.  702-609 


Asaourtnaddlnflon, 

■onof  SemiAcberib  609—603 

Iriglbel 608—692 

MeriirfmardocM  .  .  692—668 
Anarchy  .  .  .  668—680 
Ascarhaddon,  soitof 

Sennaohorib  .  .  680—688 
King  of  ABSjrria, 


Baoidonfihin 


B.C. 

SalmanasuT  IV. 
takes    Samaria 
(720)  and  Is  de- 
throned by  Sargon  725—720 

Last  NnrBviTB  dt- 
ka8TT(  Sargonideet720— 726) 

Sargon     (founded 
Khorsabad  about 
706) 720-704 


Sennacherib,  son  of 

Sargon     ....  701—676 
Campaign  against 

Egypt  and  Judtaa  702 


of  Egypty   and    of 
Meroe      ....  676—668 
66l»-647|Tigbith  Pileser  V., 

sonof  Assarhaddon  66S— 660 
Sardanapalus  V .,  son 
of  Assarhaddon    .  660—647 


Assonidanil   II.,    son    of   Sardanapalus  V.,     . 
(KtvcAaAav  of  the  Greeks)  last  king  of  Assyria.  647—626 

Total  destruction  of  Nineyeh 625 

Babtloitiav  dtnabtt,  626—688. 

Nabopallasar   (yabou-paUrOsmmr)  and  Ni- 

tocris  the  Egyptian 625—604 

Nabuchodono6or(^aSott-&0iid(wrr-mMOttr)  .  604—661 


Evil  Merodaeh  (AvO-ifardduk) 


Nergalsarassor(3^tn7a^«lrr-<nfAmr)  .  .  .  . 
LabousardochuB  (Ba-akMarouk),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 0  months     

Nabonid  (yabatHtakid)  son  of  Nabou-balatirib  . 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon 

CjrruB,  king  of  Babylon,  sxA  of  nations     . 

Cambyses 


661-569 

669-666 

666 
665-688 

638 

688-520 

620—622 


Nidintabel,  Psendo  Nabuehodonosor,  son 

of  Nabonid 622—518 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaapes,  takea  Babylon 

the  first  time 618 

Arakhou,  Pseudo  Nabuchodonoaor   .    .    .  517—616 
Darius  takes  Babylon  the  second  time .    .  616 
Kabouimtoak  renders  himself  independ- 
ent, and  reigns  with  his  son  Belsarous- 

sour,  about 606—488 

Complete  submission  of  the  Chaldeans 
about 488 


MsDiA  and 
Pbbsia. 


Aspabara 
about  .    720 


Djmasty  of 
theDeioddes 

Deioeesking, 
710-667 


Phraortes, 

657-686 
Achaemenes 
snbmits,660 


Cyaxares 


SUSIAJTA.. 


Koutir-Nak- 
honnta,  aon 

•  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 


Tarbak,  bro- 
ther of  the 
preceding. 

Houmbani- 
gas    vaur 
quishedby. 
Sargon. 


Tionmman 
conquered 
by&irdana- 
palus  V. 


635-506 


Astyages  .    .    .  695—560 

Achaemenian  dvnasty. 
Cyrus,  king    of 
Persia    .    .    .  500-620 


Cambyses      .    .  620—682 
Qomates  the  ma- 

gian    (Psendo 
merdis)    .    .  522 
Darius,    son    of 
Hystaspes    .    .  521—486 
(Darius  the  Mode.) 


Xerxes  I.,  Aha- 
snerus  of  the 
Jews   (Esther 
478)     .    ,    .    . 


486-466 


521 


CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLE  ACCOEDING  TO  VARIOUS 

AUTHORITIES. 


ACCX8SI0N  OF  KIKOS, 
&C.     &C.     &C. 


Pnl,  klDgof  AssTTia. 


Menahem 
Jotham    . 


TiglathPileser. 


Ahaz    

Pekah  slain 
Shalmaaeser 


Hoshea 

Fall  of  Samaria. 
Hezeklah    


Sargon, 


Sennaeherib   

Uth  Hezeklah  

Esarhaddon 

Fall  of  Nineyeh 

Eclipse  of  Thales  .. 
Nebuchadnezzar  .. 
Fall  of  Jerusalem  . . 
Cyms^iEither  of  Gam 

bysea   

Cyrus,  grandson  of 

Astyages 

Fall  of  Babylon 

Ahasuems  Cyazares 

son  of  Astyages. . 
I  Darius,  son  of  Aha- 
I  snemsbyadoption, 
I  or  marriage,  king 

lof  the  Hedes 

(Darius,  set  over  the' 

realm  of  the  Ghal- 

/  deans  when  sizty- 

I  two  years  of  age, 

(  kingof  Persia 

[Rebuilding  of  the) 
f  Temple  of  JemsarJ 
lem   


:< 


'i 


e 
s 


i 


709 

770 
768 

788 

741 
788 
780 

729 
720 
726 


713 
718 
711 
606 
610 
604 
688 

560 


588 
688 


6S8 


688 


620 


n 


767 

767" 
764 

786 

■l«yi 

738^ 

735 

724 

736 
720 
723 

idantteal 
with  bar, 
haddoB. 

709* 
709 
708 
626 

605 
602 


662 


770 

Itraal. 

770 
767 

738 

RetiB. 

741 
738 
724 

728 
721 
726 


711t 

711 

708 


686 


663 


747, 

lait  yrar. 


770 


747-738  770-760 
738         768 


661 


611        I  616 

dadieaden. 


748 

717 
715 
702 

706 
697 
701 

721 

692 

689 

667 

582 

585 

68(H>78 

662 

659 

621 
580 

538 
621 


498 


760  730 

batwMn 

738 
780 


a 
^ 


748-782  768-752 


729 
720 
725 

720 


712 
696 
625 


747-736 
788-718 

782-706 

718-708 

705 

705-691 

■ama  as 
SargoB . 

706-697 

696 

708-674 

705-691 

691-674 

689 

674-667 

607 

610t 

604-661 

588 

559-529 


588 


492 


757-746 
743-728 

652-725 

728-713 

726-706 

716-708 

708 

713 

706-2 

702-680 
699 

606 


< 

s 


774 

773 
769 

763 

748 
781 
734 

731 
722 

728 

•aaaaa 
Eaar. 

haddoM. 

720 
714 
683 
623 

606 

688 

635 

•am* 

ptnor. 


t 


1 


788-769 


769-726 


726 

720 

720-704 

704-676 
702 
680-6681 
625 

604r661 
660^629 


490 


620 


621-486 


*  Secnacherib  invades  Judea. 

t  SoUr  Eclipse  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  Lydiana  and  the  Me- 
dians, 610. 

t  Solar  Eclipse  foretold  by  Thales  to  the  lonians,  685. 


INDEX. 


ABiMl,  rlvir  oF  Dubkbciu,  tji, 

Abbott,  Dr.,  oT  Cairo;  Egrptltm  Bonuna- 

AbdaSib.  Sultan.  Tomb  of,  111. 

Ab^iHgs,  210,  lai. 

Aberdeeo,  Eul  ofi  Iiuerlb^  itoH  be- 

longliig  to,  IM,  479. 
AbOD  Slmbil,  Tample  of,  US. 

MichpafiSi.  17».  " 
Abu  JbwiiH,  v1IUr<  or,  118. 
Abu  Sen),  Ibe  hcher  of  puluei,  (be  nre- 

mmaA  Ale  of  KlrkUvih,  47. 
Acud,  or  Aunr,  third  dtr  of  Nlmivd,  U, 

W,M. 
AcbBmanlaii  Dfiiut]',  466— wriUoga,  4B2 


JKS; 


KingorOia  AEUIeklMa,; 


— aiwebM  to  nwllne  o 
cupi  met  »t  feMt  of, : 

Abu,  Kins  of  Jndih, 
to  TigliUi  PlleHT,  'jk 

AhrimHi,  th«  blbar  at 


Alnawortii,  Mr.  WlUun  Fruid*;  Bxtar- 
slon  in  tti*  ncUliboiD'hood  of  tba  Tlgilt 
and  Hlnsvab,  %-NiraiDiiil  T^iui,  *l 
diWJVflrsd  nundmlloiu  of  irmln,  IM— 
mmglimienitc  of  staloh  the  nlli  of  Nl- 
neveb  wera  botlt,  lOB— Journey  to  KaUb 
Bbergbat  and  Al-Hadhr,  119,116;  ISO 
— RsHarebes.  MS. 

Akkerkuf,  >IIe  of  Aecad,  46,  IIG. 

Aklhunar,  St*  of,  Lake  Van,  141, 4T7,  leO. 

Albania,  Lajard's  triTeli  In,  39, 


l-tiunliii,  deooiitlDM  on  walls,  til. 


nn)Ex. 
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AI-Helmar,  120. 

Altars,  28a-in  high  places,  991, 290,  ^— 
at  Mimroad,  384,  441,  446. 

Amadia,  a  town  north  of  Mosol,  447. 

Amalekites,  287. 

Ammun  Ra,  87. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  mention  of  eities, 
45, 

Amos  Prophet :  Calnah,  47  —  Assyrian 
hoast,  198— people  of  Ssrria  led  captive, 
272— nationii  likened  to  cedars,  297. 

Amram  Ibn  Ali,  mound  of,  120— identical 
with  western  Palace  of  Babylon,  120. 

Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  49,  68. 

Ammiothph,  Egyptian  king,  382. 

Amyntas,  King  of  Assyria,  09. 

Animals  decorated  for  the  sacrifice,  848. 

Ani,  or  Anamelech,  487. 

Anona  reticulata^-custard  apple,  872. 

Anquetil  du  Perron,  476. 

Antiochas,  tablets,  518. 

Arabia,  brothers  of  Nimrod  settled  in,  46, 
207. 

Arabs— Arabians,  85,  158,  207,  277,  848, 
899,  411— language  related  to  Chaldee, 
176. 

Aras,  or  Arazes,  riyer,  58,  79. 

Arbaces  the  Mede  takes  Nineveh,  71, 78. 

ArchsBological  Journal,  Celts,  270. 

Arched  chamber  discovered  by  Layard  at 
NimrOud,  86,  411. 

Archers,  Assyrian,  371, 887,  449. 

Argana  Maaden,  mines  o£  near  Diarbekir, 
488. 

Arian,  120,  449. 

Arioch,  Kinig:  of  Ellasar,  49, 68. 

Armenia,  country  of,  68, 119, 141— Heykab, 
King  of,  69— boats  of,  276, 489, 503. 

Army,  Assyrian,  871. 

Arpad,  King  of,  conquered  by  Assyria,  240. 

Arrows,  divining  by,  80&— two  in  hand,  275, 
297,326. 

Arsacenian  race,  186. 

Artaxerzes,  466— Ocbns,  479. 

Artificial  mounts  employed  in  sieges,  209, 
215,  818,  820. 

Asaphim,  wise  men,  189. 

Ascalon,  Semiramis  bom  at,  66. 

Ascending  passage  or  stairs,  872, 394. 

Adhdod,  502. 

Ashpenaz,  Prince  of  the  Eunuchs  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 164. 

Asia  Minor,  Layard's  travels  in,  80. 

Asordanius,  Esarhaddon,  58. 

Asphalte,  cure  springs  of,  114. 

Assault  of  a  city  and  impalement  of  pri- 
soners, 219— siege,  prtsoners  impaled, 
319. 

Assembly,  Court  of,  150. 

Assarac,  an  Assyrian  eod,  487,  489, 493. 

Asser-Hadan-Pid,  perhaps  Sardanapslas, 
77,486-498. 

Asshur:  Assyria,  Greek  derivative  from, 
48— his  kingdom,  ib.  —  governed  in  the 
same  way  as  Nimrod,  48— dispersed  hisi 
people,  i&.—conqaeriiig  nation,  49,  50— 


founded  monarchy  of  AsByria,  65,66— its 
merchants,  449. 

Asshurbani-pal,  son  of  Esar-haddmi,  617. 

Assur-akh-baal,  373, 417, 41& 

Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  43,  49 — palaces 
of,  147-248,  249-362,  and  363,  422-called 
Zahiri,  487— analogy  with  Egypt,  158 
— took  Manasseh  to  Babylon,  191 — king 
of,  held  possession  of  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  241  —  merchants 
of,  449. 

Assyrian  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions,  6 
and  6— kings,  52— destruction  of  Assy- 
rian army,  56 — monarchy  founded  by 
Asshur,  66— United  Empire  founded  by 
Ninus,  66— sketch  of  Assyrian  History, 
by  S.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  77— Ancient  Assy- 
rian Empire,  43, 63— character  of  mounds 
on  which  Assyrian  palaces  stood,  95— 
first  Assyrian  monument  brought  to 
England,  142-144— Assyrian  monuments 
in  British  Museum,  249— lion,  77, 135— 
Architecture,  121,427 — Assyrian  Bom- 
mereng,  155— Assyrian  Hercules,  154 — 
oruamenti^  162— ships,  166 — cruelties  of 
the  Assyrians,  219,  375  —  divisions  of 
army,  371— slingers,  archers,  spearmen, 
cavalry,  ib. — ^musical  instruments,  216, 
261,  262,  290, 378,  405-9— construction  of 
palaces,  240— chariots,  265,  437 — Assy- 
rian Art  intermediary  between  Grecian 
and  Egyptian,  426— dress,  431— warlike 
weapons,  432— beards,  434— earrings,  162, 
485  —  bracelets,  485,  436  — working  of 
metals,  487— vases,  215,  216, 480— furni- 
ture, 280-234, 480. 

Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  appoint  agents, 
365— W.  K.  Loftus,  W.  S.  Boutcher,  Of. 

Astarte,  Assyrian  Venus,  811. 

Astyages,  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  289, 906— 
painted  face  and  false  hair,  431. 

Athenieum,  225,  260, 888, 499, 609, 516. 

At  Meidan,  Obelisk  of  69. 

Attack  of  an  advanced  fort,  206— of  cities, 
214,  219, 221,  222-224. 

Audience,  Chamber  of,  209. 

Australian  Bommereng  compared  with  As- 
syrian, 154, 165. 

Avicenna  the  Philosopher,  tomb  of,  187. 

Awnings  to  cover  courts,  244, 441. 

Azariah,  74. 

Azerbijan,  141. 

Azotus,  city  of,  80, 169. 


Baal,  88,  291— symbols,  292— Egyptian 
symbol,  293 — Persian,  t&.— Elijah  apos- 
trophises, 291, 840, 356, 361, 460. 

Baalim,  360. 

Baalbec.  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  88. 

Babel,  first  city  of  Nimrod,  45— tower  o^ 
ib,,  116— original  of  Babylon,  45. 

Babylon,  dissimilarity  between  Nineveh 
and,  9— size  of,  compared  with  Nineveh 
and  London,  51— seat  of  empire,  74— 
walls  of,  110, 120-the  Kasr,  116,  120— 
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leprewntatlonfl  on  walls  of,  899— brieka, 
149 — gOTemon  over  provinoes  of,  810 — 
DarioB  implied  8000  of  the  nobllitv  of, 
819,  U9,  4(K>-king  of;  divining,  806  — 
Imst  king  of,  6ia 

Babylonian,  cylindrical  seals,  88— roofs, 
848— writing,  most  ancient,  477. 

Bab^l-haded,  a  gate  of  Cairo  which  If  a- 
hommed  AU  never  went  out  by,  188. 

Baetria,  ancient  name  of  part  of  Persia, 
87— cameL  two-hamped  species  of,  883, 
840. 

Baghdad,  Rich  East  India  Company's  Re- 
sident at,  8— seals  brought  from,  9 — 
■cnlptares  arrived  at,  86,  87,  88, 40, 41, 
113 — information  supplied  by  merchant 
of,  444— Rawlinson  at,  476,  618. 

Balaam,  his  parable,  60. 

Banqneting  Hall,  813. 

Banquets,  196, 816,  816, 817,  878, 400. 

Basalt  Temple,  880. 

Basaltic  SUtue,  118, 837. 

Bassora,  87. 

Battering  Rams,  186, 806,  814. 

Battle  scenes,  188,  808-806,  813, 814, 819- 
887,  886-8, 866^7,  870,  868,  378,  384, 418. 

Basani  and  Baahika,  109,  407— within 
boundary  of  Nineveh,  106. 

Beardless  Divinities,  310,  866— figures,, 
eunuchs,  161. 

Beards,  167, 174— of  chiefs  long,  808, 386— 
extreme  care  of,  386,  848. 

Behistun.  or  Besithnn,  inscription  of,  139, 
468— difBculties  of  decipherment,  469, 
476, 484, 486. 

Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  71. 

Belshazzar,  vision  of,  Daniel,  first  year  of, 
868. 

Belteshassar,  name  g^ven  to  the  prophet 
Daniel,  386. 

Bennett,  Mr.,  transactions  of  Zoological 
Society,  884. 

Berlin,  146. 

BeroBus,  historian,  66, 8S,  86, 168, 831. 

Besithnn,  119— described  by  Diodorus,  138 
—tablets  at,  139— Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's 
description,  139^-perfection  of  writing, 
140— siliceous  varnish  on  rock,  141. 

Beyrout,  the  ancient  Berytus,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia,  between  Biblos  and  Sldon,  6 
— monuments  discovered  near,  148,  488. 

Birch,  Mr.  Samuel,  observations  on  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  on  the  Obelisk  of 
.  the  At  Meidan  at  Constantinople,  and 
on  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  69. 

Birds  of  prey,  trained  to  accompany  the 
Fenrian  army  in  battle,  867 — on  sculp- 
tures at  Nimroud,  866^  966, 869, 278, 823, 
866,860. 

Birs  Nimroud,  supposed  temple  of  Belns, 
46,  116— measurements  compared  with 
other  mounds,  116— sice  of,  119, 479,616. 

Black  Sea,  840, 461. 

Boats,  874, 876, 869. 

Boehart,  46, 46. 

Bommeiengs,  AssTriaa,  Egyptian,  Ana- 


traliaa.  South  AMcan.  Bishareen,  and 
Central  African,  164, 166. 

Bones  and  gold  leaf,  ftmnd  by  Lajrard,  un- 
der stones  in  great  ball,  898. 

Bonn,  464,  466, 468,  477. 

Bonomi,  I.,  on  Mahr  al  Kelb  Monument, 
148— brought  monliment  to  England,  144, 
366-drawing  by,  482. 

Borsippa,  Birs  Nimroud,  116, 119. 

Bosanqnet,  Mr.,  conquest  of  Media  by 
Nebuchodonosor  astronomically  fixed, 
B.C.  614,  60— &11  of  Nineveh,  B.a  679, 
78 ;  609— chronological  toble,  621. 

Botta,  appointed  Consul  at  Mdsul,  7 — ^re- 
searches and  disappointments,  8,  10-r 
opens  mound  at  Kouyunlik,  11 — at  Khor- 
aabad,18— publication  of  discoveries,  13 — 
grants  of  funds  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, 14, 18— difficulties  with  the  Pasha, 
14— excavations  stopped,  ifr.— Titrkish 
official  delinquencies,  16  —discovers 
"bull's  head,  17— excavations  resumed, 
19,  88— purchases  village  of  Khoraabad, 
19,  80— relics  sent  to  Paris,  and  difficul- 
ties of  removal,  86,  87 — colour  on  sculp- 
tures, 42S— Mahadalet,  243— opinion  on 
destruction  of  Khorsabad  palace,  846, 848 
—opinion  on  inscriptions,  480,  483. 

Bonndary  ef  Nineveh,  106  — of  ancient 
Assyria,  64— Mesopotamia,  ib. — ^Baby- 
lonia,  «&. 

Boumouf,  M.,  discoveries  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  467,  476,  484. 

Bontcher,  Mr.  W.  S.,  artist  sent  to  Nin»< 
veh  by  Assyrian  excavation  fiind,  866. 

Bowmen,  884, 826^  818,  888- Parthian,  894, 
870,  871, 387,  449. 

Rows,  arrows,  and  qnivers,  438. 

Bracelets,  the  kind  termed  Phatil,  436— 
and  others,  162, 436. 

Brasier,  263. 

Bricks  at  Nineveh  not  available  for  build- 
ing,  9— snnrdried  and  kiln-burnt,  i^— 
rarely  used  in  modem  buildings  at  M6- 
sul,  10— tiie  pasha  and  a  dyer  obtained 
them  from  Botta  to  build  ovens,  11, 18 — 
no  straws  or  reeds  in  bricks  at  Khor- 
sabad, 96— radiated,  116— with  cunei- 
form atKalah  Sherghat,  ib. — dimensions 
o^  140— inscribed,  148, 477, 481— painted, 
48B,  446— uninscribed  in  pavement,  180, 
186. 

Bridle  in  lips,  194, 196, 196. 

British  Association,  644. 

British  Museum,  monument  of  Rameses 
IV.  in,  168 — Bommereng,  164 — Assyrian 
sculptures  in,  83,  227,  249,  867-41fr- 
list  of  sculptures  in,  416 — ^ivories  in,  404, 
461— copper  and  glass  vessels,  467, 460— 
bells,  wine  strainer,  ladles,  &c.,  ib. 

Bronse  lions,  244, 386, 440— weights,  887. 

Bronze  castings,  442. 

Buifettittg  and  spitting  in  tiie  iSsoe,  876L 

Bull-hunt,  284— return  frt>m,  890, 291. 

Burning  besieged  city,  821. 

Burnt  clay  idols,  Teraphim,179,180,2S8,S84. 
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Byblns,  496, 607. 

Byzantine  art,  425. 

Byzantinm,  Ghionicles  in  temples  of,  228. 


Cabaret,  Lient.,  ships  first  sculptures 

from  KhorsalMid,  27. 
Cairo,  illustrations  of  customs  of,  229, 248, 

271. 
Calllou  de  Michand,inscri1)ed  stone  in  the 

Louvre,  6, 200. 
Calah,  city  built  by  Asshur,  48— identified 

▼ith  Kalah  Sherghat,  49,  79,  111|  112, 

481,494. 
Calllsthenes,  486. 
Galmet,  44, 47, 104, 171, 406. 
Camels,  173,  823,  340,874,411. 
Cane  reed,  868,  384. 
Canning,  Sir  Stratford,  volunteers  to  assist 

Layard,  83,  36— obtained  marbles  from 

H^icamassns,  88. 
Captives,  led  by  a  ring  in  the  lips,  194, 

196,  198— and   spoil,  206,  207— heading 

procession  of  tribute-bearers,  298,  800 — 

manacled  and  fettered,  369 — ill  used,  876, 

879— Jewish,  381, 412. 
Caramania,  people  of,  800. 
Gaskets,  of  Haroun-e'-Rashid,  404 — ivory, 

402  452  454. 
Caspian  Sea,  68, 78,  79, 82, 240, 461, 607. 
Cassus,  Mount,  wood  from  the  forests  of^ 

241. 
Csstings  in  bronze,  442. 
Caucasus,  Mount,  falcons  of,  267, 484. 
Cavalry,  266. 298, 828, 870. 
Cavities,  under  the  pavement  containing 

Teraphim,  179— for  lock,  892. 
Celts,  bronze  chisels  at  the  end  of  poles, 

270— Mr.  James  Yates'  account  of,  ib. 
Chain  armour,  469. 
Chairs,  229, 230— wheeled,  229,880. 
Chaldteans,  46,    74— origin   of,   189— four 

orders  of,  189,  288— hero,  148— tablets, 

142, 146— inscribed  cones,  469. 
Chsldffio-Babylonian  empire,  74. 
Chalnah,  fourth  cUy  of  Nimrond,  45,  47. 
Chamber  of  Judgment,  195— of  Audience, 

209  — Divinities,  809— inscribed,  ib. 

Chamber  in  thickness  of  the  walls,  810 

— Inner  presence,  811— Private  Council, 

212— Retiring,  226— Divining,  284— lion 

hunt,  886 — upper  chamber,  W7. 
Charchemish,  47,  74, 600. 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  travels  of;  181, 207, 464. 
Chariots,  204— Egyptian,  265— Assyrian, 

266— appendage  to,  266,357,437. 
Chartnmim,  enchanters  and  diviners   of 

the  Chaldeans,  189. 
Chasdim,  Ghaldsean  magicians,  189. 
Chased,  son  of  Nahor,  from  whom  the 

Chaldssans,  189. 
Chedorlaomer-Ninyas,  68. 
Cherubim,  162— guardians  of  entrances, 

ib. — of  paradise,  of  the  tabernacle,  of 

the  temple,  of  the  Assyrian  palaces, 

162, 860, 861. 


Chesney,  Celonel,  46, 47,  49, 64,  65,  90, 104, 
187,  277. 

Child,  carried  on  shoulders  of  women,  207. 

China,  great  wall  of,  110. 

Chinese  language  compared,  470. 

Choaspes,  Kerkhah  river,  877. 

Chronicles,  first  book  o^  Jewish  kingdom 
under  David  and  Solomon,  60— Tiglath 
Pileser,  fr^uently  mentioned,  62  — 
slingers  and  bowmen,  870— vases  as  tri- 
bute, 460. 

Chronicles,  second  book  of,  Tiglath  Pileser, 
52— Hoshea  rendered  tribute,  68— M»> 
nasseh  carried  into  captivity,  60 — He- 
zekiah's  tribute,  65,  80— Manassbh  re- 
stored to  his  throne,  52,  81 — Pharaoh 
Kecho  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  88 
— throne  of  the  sing,  127  —  cherubim 
guarding  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  162 — 
war  engines,  186 — fetters.  191 — people 
of  Gozan,  240— captives,  272. 

Chronology,  table  of,  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe,  86— 
by  Dr.  Oppert,  519— according  to  various 
authorities,  521. 

Chronological  tablets,  69, 137, 141, 142, 144, 
146,  223, 332,  863,  411,  414. 

Chushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopot»- 
mia,  60 — Israelites  served,  ib.,  69. 

Ghyniladan,  king  of  Assyria,  81. 

Cilicia,  210— Oppianus,  native  of;  828, 602. 

Circular-headed  or  chronolc^cal  tablets, 
6  and  6,  69,  187,  141,  142, 144,  146,  883, 
414— on  sculptures,  223, 411. 

Cisterns  and  subterranean  aqueducts  at 
Persepolis,  124. 

Gitians,  a  people  of  Citinm,  146, 600. 

Citium,  the  modem  Lamaka,  a  town  ef 
Cyprus,  144. 

Clasp  on  dress  of  Myln,  210. 

Gbiw  in  lion's  tail,  284. 

Coffins  found  in  Werka,  60a 

Colossal  figures,  list  of,  415-422. 

Colour  on  sandals,  227— on  figures,  288. 
428. 

Columns,  410, 460, 518. 

Comparative  size  of  cities ;  Nineveh,  B»> 
bylon,  and  London,  51. 

Constantinople,  orders  fh>m,  15, 16, 88, 36 
—ornaments,  271— papusch,  800. 

Construction  of  Assyrian  palaces,  240. 

Convent  of  St.  George,  witliin  boundary  of 
Nineveh,  108. 

Copper,  tablets,  440— pillars  encased  with, 
460 — vases,  467. 

Corbeaux,  Miss  Fanny,  her  paper  on  the 
Rephaim,  330— Dagoo,  ib. 

Cormorant,  the  ship  that  conveyed  the 
first  sculptures  foimd  at  Khorsabad  to 
Europe,  27. 

Comet,  horn,  a  musical  instrument,  406. 

Cory's  fragments,  68,  66^  67, 68,  69, 81, 82, 
168, 168, 317. 

Costume,  chapter  on,  428. 

Courts  of  Assembly,  160— reception,  176— 
inner,  227. 

Cronns,  same  as  llus,  god  of  the  Phasni- 
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eUni,  IMy  m,  887,  888,  881,  860,  881, 
488. 
CrneltiM  of  tha  AMyriaiM,  819, 875. 
Gtesiphon.  47. 

Cnlinaiy  openttioiui,  864, 868. 

GoUimore,  Mr^  831, 488. 

Cimelfonn  writing,  464— Babylooiftn  the 
most  ancient  form  of,  477. 

Gnp-bearera,  811, 218, 218,840.  260, 880, 834 
— ^to  the  king  of  Khonabad,  his  portrait, 
8B8— of  Sennacherib,  868. 

Cnps,  divining,  806— drinking,  816,806— 
of  brau  and  silver,  807— embossed  caps 
found  by  Larard,  807— Babylon  a  golden 
cup,  806— of^Jemshid,  807. 

Gurrent  money,  173. 

Gurvetto  moulding  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
compared,  886. 

Gosh,  grandson  of  Noah  and  father  of  Nim- 
T0d,44. 

Gustard  apple,  878. 

Cyazares,  son  of  Phraortes  the  Mede,  took 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrians, 
61,  78,  82,  484,  485. 

Gylinders.  Babylonian.  4,  6, 0, 88;  881,  487, 
446,  478, 481— Rawlinson's  article  on,  M6 
— ^placed  in  the  foundations  of  t«nples, 
61& 

Gymbals,  400. 

Cyprus,  60,  119— Assyrian  monument  at, 
144— Lepsins,  informatioft,  144,  841,  868, 
882,600. 

Gyrus  takes  Babylon,  75— tomb  of,  188, 184 
— in  Egyptian  head-dress  at  Hourgaub, 
87, 182— sceptre-bearers  attending,  282— 
tiara,  481— as  cup-bearer,  280, 805— cha- 
riots, 860— carpet  on  tomb  of.  448— name 
in  inscriptions,  484. 


Daoom,  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  168,  168, 
169,829. 

Damascus,  68, 78,  272, 476, 600. 

Daniel,  prophet,  tomb  of,  81— carried  into 
captivity,  74— describes  fall  of  Chald»- 
Babylonian  empire,  id.— steward  of  king's 
household  mentioned  by,  164— governors 
of  provinces,  172 — ruler  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  178— four  kinds  of 
magicians  mentioned  by,  188, 288— chief 
of  the  slayers  mentioned  by,  192— go- 
vernors, 211 — ^mighty  men,  231 — ^Lion 
with  eagle's  wings,  262— deified  man, 
815— called  Belteshazzar,  886, 402— vast- 
ness  of  Assyrian  empire  described  by, 
841— wise  men,  375 — Shushan,  877— 
vision,  t&. — musical  instruments  named 
by,  405— seals  on  dooro,.  444— image  of 
gold  in  plains  of  Dura,  172, 450. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  tomb  of,  136 — symbol 
of  divinity  on  tomb  of,  186— castle  of, 
137  — impaled  8000  of  the  nobility  of 
Babylon,  219— tribute  raised  by,  848— 
name,  862, 467, 484. 

D&sh-Tappeh,  Assyrian,  inscidptions  at, 
145,  481. 


Date  trees  not  productive  In  Samaria,  881, 

David,  60^  68, 68. 

Dedan,  precious  clothes  for  chariots,  487. 

D'Herbelot's  travels,  120. 

Deified  men,  294,  815,  817. 

Deiooes,  collected  the  Modes  into  a  nation, 

and  attacked  Nineveh,  78. 
Demons,  hero  gods,  860. 
Denham  and  Clapperton*s  travels,  156. 
De  Saulcy,  M.,  denies  existence  of  Nahr  al 

Kelb  monument  144. 
Deuteronomy,  spit  upon,  376. 
Diarbekir,  town  on  the  Tigris,  488. 
Dickenson.  Mr.,  on  the  fate  of  the  ten 

tribes  of  Israel,  64. 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  early  commentar 

tor,  288. 
Difficulty  of  removing  sculptures,  86. 
Digan,  618. 

DinAr&n^  a  wild  tribe  of  Khuzistan,  82. 
Di(k|prus  Siculus,  65,  67,  71, 106, 110, 181, 

ISo,  484. 
Divination,  Hall  of,  808. 
Divining   Chambers,  188— cups,  807— ar- 
rows, 80& 
Divinities,  Chamber  of,  809— Hall  of,  814— 
with  four  wings,  Ilus  ot  Cronus,  157,  16^ 
811,  828;  881,  366,  861 -with  four  wings 
and  beardless,  310— with  two  wings  and 
egg-shaped  cap,  pine-cone,  and  basket, 
295,  815,  316— with  eagle  head,  178,  805, 
296— witii  human  head,  eagle's  wings, 
and  body  of  bull,  151 — ^with  human  bead, 
eagle's  wings,  and  body  of  lion,  251  — 
ditto  with  arms,  295, 410— Baal,  291,  292, 
340, 866— combined  with  fish,  Cannes,  the 
Chaldsaan  Dagon,  829— wingless,  413. 
D<^,  and  other  animals,  trained  for  the 
battle«field,  268,  869— paw,  326— used  in 
hunting,  390. 
Doors,  destroyed  by  fire,  175,  178— mode 
of  fisstening  and  keeping  them  open,  171. 
Doorways,  inscribed  pavements  in,  179, 
184, 186— how  guarded,  151, 177— images, 
Teraphim  secreted  at  the  entrance,  179, 
181,  288— opposite  each  other  at  Khor- 
sabad,  diffenng  from  those  at  Nimroud, 
which  are  irregular,  250. 
Drains,  found  by  Layard  at  Nimroud,  87, 

131, 148. 
Dress,  of  King,  169,  160,  257, 312, 888— of 
Eunnch,  162— Sacerdotal,  288— Nisroch, 
252,  295— Sagartii,  174— Nysians,  184— 
Mylye,  210— Sultan  Medinet,  172— of 
Susians,  874— of  queen,  400 — of  eastern 
Ethopians,  411 — Samaritan  priests,  413. 
Drinking<:up8,  Assyrian  and  Greek,  216 — 

of  brass  and  silver,  307. 
Driving  and  snaring  game,  896. 
Dromedaries,  323. 
Drum,  409. 

Dcjeil,  river,  the  lesser  Tigris,  64. 
Dulcimer,  Sumphonia,  406. 
Dura,  image  set  up  in  the  plains  of,  172, 460. 
Dzizeran,  518. 
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EAOL1^■HSADBD  divinfty  at  Khonabad, 
short  dxesses,  178, 800, 861. 

Earrings,  les,  436, 486. 

Eastern,  side  of  mounds  at  Khorsabad,  102 
—Ethiopians,  413. 

Ebony,  tribute,  843, 845, 494. 

Ecbatana,  ancient  eity  of,  187— tombs  of 
Esther  and  Hordecai  at,  187— castle  of 
Darius,  187, 141. 

Eoelesiastes,  garden,  400—402. 

Edomites,  63. 

Egg-shaped  head-dress,  Dirinity  with,  316 
— ^inscribed  stones,  6. 

Egypt,  yisited  by  Botta,  7— Hoshea  seeks 
aid  ftom,  64— tablets,  144, 145— ficulptors 
and  painters  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  289, 
807,  428— grinding  com  in,  878— orna- 
ments, 481. 

Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Grecian  Art  com- 
pared, 424 — symbols  of  life,  and  analo- 
gous representations  in  Assyrian  re- 
mains, 168  —  head-dress,  on  Cyrusi.at 
MouTgaub,  87,  132— ship,  166— chariot, 
266  —  curvetto  moulding  of  buildings, 
236— temples,  236,  354— decorations  on 
waUs,  428— tribute,  46(>-in4tlng,  604. 

El-Assayah,  site  of  Erech,  46. 

Eli,  the  prophet,  fell  off  a  high  seat  and 
was  kUled,  217-218. 

Ellasar,  El-Asar,  Arioch,  king  of,  49,  68. 

£1-Madair,  site  of  Galnah,  47. 

El  malema,  elder,  or  chief  women  of  the 
harem,  400. 

El-M&rhama,  the  embroidered  napkin  for 
the  mouth,  carried  by  cup-bearers,  289, 
306. 

El-Seramum,  113. 

Elulens,  King  of  Tyre,  146,  601. 

Elwand,  Mount,  inscribed  stones  on,  474— 
ancient  roads  across,  187, 138. 

El-Yemen,  yisited  by  Botta,  7— inhabi- 
tants, 231. 

Endogenous  plants  of  the  date  and  cocoa- 
nut  tribe,  that  do  not  increase  by  exter- 
nal concentric  additions  to  their  bulk, 
822. 

Enemessar,  Shalmaneser,  63,  79,  145, 34^ 
496, 600, 601,  504. 

Entrances  of  palaces,  how  guarded,  lU, 
177, 180,  233,  284,  886,  418. 

Erech,  Irak,  or  Werka,  second  city  of  Nim- 
rod,  46.  46, 47,  606. 

Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria,  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib, 68, 81, 508, 517—  cylinders  of,  ib. 

Esdras,  Book  I.,  all  things  brought  to  the 
king,  874,  395— dancing,  87^,  380— king, 
mighty,  891. 

Es-Selem,  bommereng  of  the  Desert  be- 
tween thelNile  and  the  Red  Sea,  166. 

Esther,  sepulchre  of^  at  Ramadan,  an- 
ciently Ecbatona,  137— illustrated,  176, 
216, 217, 218,  244, 441— wise  men,  375. 

Establishment  for  training  lions,  893. 

Etruscans,  806. 

Eulflsua,  Ulai,  river,  877. 

Eunuchs,  161— dreea  of,.  162— cooking,  264, 


265— in  battle,  265,  S06-at  Conrt  of  Ba- 
bylon, 334,  878— drawing  car  as  punish- 
ment, 412. 

Euphrates,  river,  46, 47, 06, 268— lafts  and 
boats  on,  26. 87, 277, 487. 

Evacuation  of  a  city,  820, 821. 

Evil  eye,  superstition  of  the,  181. 

Exodus,  dancing,  878. 

Eyes  of  captive  put  out  by  King  of  As- 
syria, 194. 

Esekiel,  44 — power  of  Nineveh  described 
by,  60— ruin  of  Nineveh  described  by, 
61— Jews  carried  into  captivity,  74 — To- 
garmah  mentioned  by,  193  —  hook  in 
nose  and  bridle  in  lips,  196, 198— colour- 
ed images  of  Ghaldieans,  239— ravenous 
birds,  ^2— nations  and  kings  likened  to 
cedars,  297— divination  bv  arrows,  306 — 
artificial  'mounts  and  battering-rams, 
818— divination,  840  —  trumpets,  879  — 
simile,  428— precious  clothes  of  chariots, 
487— commerce  of  Assyria,  449— benches 
of  ivory,  451. 

Ezra,  prophet,  212, 609. 


Fabbb,  Dr.,  Seasons  for  adopting  Samari- 
tan Text  of  Bible  in  prefereuce  to  the 
Hebrew,  49 — on  cherubim,  and  hero- 
gods,  860. 

Facades,  sculptures  on,  18. 151. 

Falkener's,  Mr.  E.,  description  of  casket, 
404. 

Fayoum,  district  of  Egypt,  Obelisk  o^  838. 

Feasts,  216^  217— with  queen,  400. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  James,  160 — his  restora- 
tions of  the  palaces,  346. 

Ferouher  of  Persians,  on  tomb  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  like  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
symbols,  291. 

Fettered  prisoners,  191, 194, 196, 869. 

Figueroa,  European  traveller,  464. 

Fir-cone  held  by  divinities,  177, 193— pre- 
sented at  entrances,  166— anaJogy  with 
Egyptian  symbol  of  life,  ib, 

Flandin,  M.,  arrives  at  M^sul,  19,  22 — 
firmness  during  a  riot,  23 — returns  to 
Paris,  24— opinion  respecting  colour  on 
slabs,  428 — opinion  respecting  construc- 
tion of  roof,  247. 

Flaying  prisoner,  192, 375. 

Flute,  406-6. 

Fly-flaps,  162. 

Foresters  of  the  king,  202, 854. 

Four  kinds  of  magicians  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  189. 

Four-winged  beardless  divinity,  310. 

Four-winged  divinity  Uus  or  Cronus,  158, 
211,  827, 826,  881,  360,  861, 483. 

Funeral  urns  in  tombs,  444,  445. 


Gable  roofs,  186, 187, 244. 
Gako,  mount,  90. 

Galilee,  people  o^  subdued  by  Tiglath 
Pile8er,.68. 
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Chodou,  878— hanging,  879, 411~place  of 

ptoMure,  400,  41& 
Gate,  618. 
OansaailM.  eonntry  mentioned  hy  Pto- 

lemT,  and  identical  with  Gocan,  64. 
Gaselle,  178, 180, 848,888, 466. 
Gebel  Maklonb,  the  oyertomed  mountain 

hounding  the  plaina  of  JNineyeh,  107, 

10&108. 
Gedaoeraivah,  the  khamadar,  ortreasuxer 

of  the  kinff'e  honsehold.  178.     . 
Geneda,  eities  founded  hy  Nfanrod,  44 — 

hrothen  of  Nimrod,  46— eitiea  founded 

hy  Aishur,  48— Jewish  power,  60— Ghe- 

dorlaomer,  08— Gushan  IUBh«ihaim,68— 

eities  near  Nineveh,  79 — Besen,  104 — 

Cheruhim  guarding  gates  of  Paradise, 

162— eurrent  money  paid  hy  Ahraham, 

l78— Teraphim,  179, 181— Chased  son  of 

Nahor,  189— Phattl,  486. 
Gesenius,  44. 

Girbeh,  or  Ghirah,  water^Uns,  807,  480. 
Gihbor,  mighty  one,  44. 
Gih1x>rin,  mighty  men,  always  attached  to 

the  court  or  army,  and  in  attendance 

upon  the  king,  231. 
Glass  vessels  and  statuettes,  461,  468— 

400. 
Gold,  leaf  and  hones  found  by  Layard  under 

sUb  in  Great  Hall,  298— toblets  of;  440. 
Gomer,  198. 

G<lttingen,  Royal  Society,  466. 
Governors  of  rural  districts,  and  gover- 

nors-cf  provinceB,  inferred  from  the  in 

signia  which  they  carry,  176. 
Gosan,  river  of;  64,  240, 881. 
Gozartes,  189. 
Grecian  art  oompared  with  that  of  Assyria 

and  Egypt,  426  —  drinking  eup^  816— 

lyre,  t&. 
Griffons  found  hy  Layard  at  Koujrui^Jlk, 

86— seen  at  Al  Uadhr,  118— at  Persepo- 

lis,  128— on  sculptures,  826, 827. 
Grinding  com  and  kneading  bread.  873. 
Grotefead,  Dr.,  deciphers   cuneiform  in- 

seriptiona,  466,  497— his  reading  of  the 

Obelisk  i^. 
Guardians  of  entrances,  161, 177, 180,  288, 

834,  886, 418. 
Gumpach,  H.  I.  von,  chronological  table,621. 
Gypsum  and    limestone    casing    of  the 

moonds,  148, 161,476. 


Habbakkuk,  horses  and  horsemen,  823— 

prophecy,  880, 462. 
Habor,  city  to  which  the  Israelites  were 

sent  captive,  64, 821. 
Hachemich  village,  near  Khorsabad,  93. 
Hager,  Dr^  on  inscriptions,  464, 483. 
Hair:  care   with  which   the   Assyrians 

dressed  the,  162. 
Hakims,  wise  men  of  Babylon,  176,  808— 

governors,  210, 211, 876. 
Halab,  city  to  which  the  Israelites  were 

sent  captivd,  64,  321. 


Halee'  chronological  table,  681. 

Hall,  of  Judgment,  190-of  Historical  Be- 
cords,  202— Great,  261— of  Nisroeh,  803— 
of  Divination,  t6.— of  the  oracle,  808— 
second,  of  Divinities,  814— of  Inscrip- 
tions, 817— Banqueting,  218. 

Hamadan,  ancient  Ecbatana,  187— Inaerip- 
tlons  at,  187, 476, 480, 488. 

Haman,  176. 

Hamath,  a  country  including  great  part  of 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  240, 489, 490^600. 

Hammam  All,  visit  to,  118. 

Hananiah,  74. 

Hanging  gardens,  879,  411. 

Haram,  or  blanket  seen  on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  worn  by  the  modem 
Arabs,  207,  909. 

Haran,  240. 

Hareem  of  Jamshid,  134. 

Hareemlik,  upper  apartments  at  an  eastern 
palace,  289. 

Haroun  e'  Bashid,  casket  belonging  to,  404. 

Harp,  378, 407, 413. 

Harut,  and  Marut,  names  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  Mi^allibah,  120. 

Hatchets,  413, 460. 

Havilah.  a  brother  of  Nimrod,  46. 

Heads,  number  of,  registered,  370-4, 886— 
on  neck  of  captives,  876, 376. 

Head-dresses,  431, 434. 

Hebrew  language,  allied  to  the  Assyrian, 
469. 

Hector,  Mr.,  his  contributions  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  260,  347,  363. 

Heeren,  M.,  466, 474,  483. 

Helmets  ci  leather,  210— of  brass,  438— of 
iron,  ib. 

Herodotus ;  Temple  of  Belns,  46— mention 
of  cities,  {(.— tradition  of  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  66,  67, 486, 602— 
Babylon,  67,  73  —  duration  of  Assyrian 
empire,  71, 604— locality  of  Nineveh,  70 
—fall  of  Nineveh,  72, 73— Egyptians  set 
up  a  statue  of  Pthah,  80— walls  of  Bar 
bylon,  llO^Persian  costume,  126— Ny- 
sians,  184— Chaldaans,  190— SagartU  or 
Togarmah,  198— Mllyn,  210— Darius  Im- 
pales three  thousand  of  the  nobility  of 
Babylon,  219— chronicles  in  temples  of 
Byzantium,  223— Babylonian  ataOf  228, 
462— circular  boats,  276  —  transport  of 
goods  on  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  278— 
tribute.  346— Assjnrlan  helmets,  434— 
fertility  of  Babylon,  460— Assyrian  writ- 
ing, 482— Assyrian  dynasties,  486— Ca- 
dytls,  601. 

Heykab,  king  of  Armenia,  conquers  king 
of  Assyria,  69. 

Hewing  a  figure  to  pieces,  187, 188. 

Heaam,  or  belt,  382. 

Hezekiah.  king  of  Judah,  86— renders  tri- 
bute, 66, 172, 197, 240, 868,  378,  600. 

Hlllah,  village  on  the  Euphrates,  near 
Babylon  and  the  Blrs-Nimroud,  46. 

Hilly  country  represented  on  sculptures, 
214,221.  *^ 
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Hincks.Dr.,  discoyers  the  cuneiform  nume- 
rals, 604— reading  of  certain  names,  498, 
604 — system  differs  from  tliat  of  Kawlin 
son,  606 — recent  discoyeries,  406, 609. 

Historical  chambers  in  palace  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  182. 

Holes  in  payement  for  the  spears  of  the 
guards,  166— for  the  Teraphim,  179,190. 

Holofernes,  60,  61. 

Holw&n,  481. 

Hoods  worn  by  a  people  with  whom  the 
king  of  AHsyria  is  at  war,  206. 

Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  aids  the  Jews,  84. 

Horace,  Odes  of,  294. 

Horses,  as  tribute,  173,  360,  496- -capa- 
risons, 232,  360,  351— grooming,  263,  372 
— leathern  coverings  for,  374— harness- 
ing, 38S— wild  horses,  400, 412. 

Horns,  Egyptian  god,  169. 

Hosea,  the  prophet,  52, 79, 199. 

Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  renders  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser,  63 — seeks  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  Egypt,  64 — is  imprisoned  by 
Shalmaneser,  64, 346. 

Hunga  Munga,  the  Bommereng  of  South- 
em  Africa,  166. 

Hunting  lodge,  386— hunting  ground  en- 
closed, 387— with  nets,  397,  399,  400.  412. 

Hunts,  and  hunting  scenes,  200-203,  283- 
285— return  from  the  bull,  290,  291— and 
from  the  lion,  288. 


Idumcba,  queen  of  Sheba  from,  614. 

Illustrated  London  News,  260,306,838,364. 

Uus,  or  Cronus,  four-winged  diyiidty,  168 
—god  of  the  Phcenicians,  {&.— Alia  of  the 
Arabians,  211, 327, 328,  331,  860, 361. 

Iman-Fadla  of  Rich,  Fadlieh,  91— within 
boundary  of  Nineyeh,  108. 

Impalement  of  prisoners,  219— Darius  im- 
paled 3000  before  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
219, 319. 

India,  expedition  of  Semiramis  against,  67. 

Indian  appendage  to  chariots  analogous  to 
that  seen  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  256, 
867,  437— Tom-tom,  261,  409. 

Inflated  skins  to  support  rafts  and  swim- 
mers, 26,  275, 277,  382. 

Inner-chamber,  186. 

Inner  presence  chamber,  211 — court,  227. 

Inscribed  slabs  in  pavement,  179, 182,  186 
—stone  of  Sir  Hai-ford  Jones,  6,  479  — 
chambers,  309— engraved  tiles  in  pave- 
ment, 606— in  British  Museum,  to  face  p. 
464— cones  of  Chaldfloa,  469. 

Inscriptions  at  Shikaiti  Salman,  31 — Per- 
sepolis,  128— Mt.  Elwand,  137— Behistun, 
189— Keli  Shin,  141— Lake  Van,  142- 
Khorkhor,  i6.— Nahr  al  Kelb,  ».— Cy- 
prus, 144— in  the  Desert,  at  Dash  Tap- 
peh,  at  Mel  Amir,  on  the  obelisk  at  Susa, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  ef  Aberdeen,  146, 479 
— across  the  sculptures  at  Nimrond,  367, 
SSe—not  so  at  Kouyunjik,  463— chapter 


on,  463— Persepolitan,  466— on  Nimroud 
obeliKk,  486. 

Ionic  pillars  seen  on  Assyrian  sculptures, 
199. 

Iron  known  to  the  Assyrians,  433, 438— hel- 
mets, 433. 

Isaiah,  Assyrian  boast,  49— his  prophetic 
message,  66— destruction  of  Assyrian 
host,  id.— death  of  Sennacherib,  67, 384— 
Merodach  Baladan,  58 — siege  of  Azotun, 
80,  170, 171— key,  170— Metaphor  illus- 
trated, 194,  196,  198— threatening  boast 
of  Assyrians,  240  —  women  with  long 
tresses,  272,  273— vessels  of  bulrushes< 
277 — to  tread  the  prey  and  spoil  beneatlf 
the  feet,  287— greatness  and  glory  likeui 
ed  to  cedars,  297 — to  set  up  a  mount,  820 
— shields,  370— wise  men,  376 — prophecy. 
880  —  l)eauty  of  a  man,  424 — ships  or 
Babylon.  449— Sargon,  499, 600— Byblus, 
496,  607— Ashdod,  600-nJehu,  612. 

Ismail  Pasha,  36. 

Israel  led  captive,  54,  78,  79. 

Ithbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  513. 

Ivories  found  at  Nimroud,  86, 87— ivory 
benches  of  Tyrian  galleys,  452— ivory 
caskets,  402,  452— Egyptian  figures  on 
ivory  caskets,  464— fragments,  454,  458. 


Jaub  of  door  at  Khorsabad,  148. 

Jamshid,  Hareem  of,  134— cup  of,  807. 

Jareb,  name  assigned  to  Sennacherib,  79. 

Jebel  Khanukah,  114. 

Jehennem,  village  of,  113 — valley  of,  107. 

Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  223, 499, 612, 613. 

Jehoshaphat,  valley  of,  227. 

Jeremiah,  806, 319. 

Jeroboam,  50. 

Jerome,  189. 

Jerusalem,  siege  of, 62,  74, 81, 227, 501. 

Jews,  82, 84. 197. 

Jezebel,  613. 

Job,  spit  upon,  376. 

Joel  187  219. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  60, 61, 82,  83, 462. 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  slab,  479. 

Jordan,  river,  60, 63. 

Joseph,  Patriarch,  stratagem,  307. 

Josephus,  49, 602. 

Joshua,  feet  on  neck  of  kings,  412. 

Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  82, 83. 

Journal  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  Rawlinson's 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  46— 
Dickenson  on  the  fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel,  64— road  crossing  Mount  Oron- 
tes,  138— Siliceous  varnish  coating  rock 
inscription,  140 — Rawlinson's.memoirs  on 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  472, 512, 615, 616. 

Journal  Roy.  Geo.  Soc,  Ross's  Journey 
from  Bagdad  to  Al  Uadhr,  116— Rock  of 
Behistun,  138. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Memoir  on  Lake  Van, 
142, 477. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  830. 

Juballah,  113. 
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3nAah,  194. 

^dea  led  captive,  60, 74, 88, 600, 601. 

JuAgw,  flO— riinfi^  S70— dancinif,  878. 

JndKment,  Hall  of,  190— Chamber  of,  195. 

Judith,  80, 00,  fiOO. 

Jupiter,  138, 424. 

Jnatiii,  66, 67. 


KALA-Bsm,  Tcwple  of,  in  Nubia,  175. 

Kalah  Shersrhat,  6, 80— statue  found  at,  89 
—ruins  IdenticAl  with  Galah,  49— yisit 
to,  112— remains  of  wall  of  hewn  stones, 
115— measurement  of  mound  compared 
-frith  others,  ib. — ^remains  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Ross,  116— radiated  bricks,  ib.— 
towers  for  hydraulic  purposes,  t^. — ^ba- 

'  Baltic  statue,  112, 837, 517. 

Kala  Tul,  30. 

Karti-k6Jah,  plain  south  of  M6sul,  112. 

Kara  Kusb,  109— meaning  of,  ib. — within 
boundary  of  Nineveli,  106, 614. 

Karamles,  103— within  boundary  of  Ni- 
neveh, 91,  103,  106— north  of  Nimroud, 
108, 109,  614. 

Kamak,  tablet  of,  69 — example  of  roof  in 
temple  of,  242— obelisk  of,  450. 

Karun,  the  river  in  Khuzistan,  31,  32. 

Kasr,  or  terraced  palace  of  Nebuchadnes- 
sar,  size  of,  115, 120. 

Kata,  partridge,  common  in  the  East,  202. 

Kedron,  the  brook,  227. 

Keli  Shin,  monument  at,  141,  481. 

Kelleks,  rafta  used  to  navigate  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  26 — ^mode  of  construc- 
tion, 26,  38,  277-279. 

Kenites,  Higlilandera  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  60. 

Kermanshah,  138,  473. 

Kerkhah,  river  Ghoaspes,  377. 

Kerkisyah,  the  modem  Abu-Serai,  the 
father  of  palacf>s,  47,  64. 

Khabur,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  47. 

Khauser,  river,  4, 90 — ^ruins  on,  100. 

Khorkhor,  on  lake  Van,  142,  492. 

Khorsabad,  few  small  articles  found,  8 — 
Botta's  excavations  and  success,  12— in- 
salubrity of  place,  13 — village  purchased 
by  Botta,  19 — excavations  completed,  24 
— description  of  mounds  of,  90-101— 
name,  91— roads  to,  92— low  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  94— dimensions  of  double 
mound,  95,  108,  109, 149— description  of 
palace,  147— sculptures  in  Louvre,  ib. — 
plan  of  palace,  150— description  of  sculp- 
tures, 147-249  —  Palace  of  Khorsabad 
compared  with  that  of  Nimroud,  354— 
construction  of  palaces,  241  —  inscrip- 
tions on  people  and  cities,  358,  470— tri- 
bute voluntary,  356— palace  older  than 
Nimroud,  858-361. 

Khiizistan,  Susiana,  Cush,  or  Cuthan,  a 
province  of  Persia,  31. 

Kings,  First  Book  of;  rise  of  Jewish 
power,  50— tribute  paid  by  King  of  Is- 
rael to  King  of  Assyria,  62— Tiglath 


Pileser,  63,  78— cherubim  guarded  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  162— wooden 
doors,  154— porch  of  Judgment,  176  — 
cedar  used  for  roofs,  243— staircases  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  244. 
Kings,  Second  Book  of;  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  52— Ahaz  sends  tribute  to  King 
of  Assyria,  t5.— Hoshea  ditto,  58— He- 
zekiah  rebels,  submits,  and  gives 
pledges,  65, 80— Merodach  Baladan,  68, 
80 — Menahem  conquers  Tipsah,  78 — 
Tyre  holds  out  against  Shalmaneser, 
79 — destruction  of  Assyrian  host,  80 — 
Esarhaddon  reigns,  81— Jews  reduced  to 
vassalage  under  Babylon,  82, 83 — Necho 
defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  83— Nebu- 
chadnezzar dies,  84— Tartan  chief  of 
tribute,  164 — pieces  of  gold  as  tribute, 
174— fetters  of  brass,  191 — ^metaphor  il- 
lustrated, 194,  196,  198— register  of  the 
slain,  220— furious  driving,  223— threat- 
ening boast  of  Assyrians,  240— people  of 
Oozan  and  Hamath,  ib. — Nisroch,  252, 
295 — ^people  of  Damascus  led  captive  to 
Kir,  272  —  Abana  and  Pharpar,  ib.  — 
cedars,  and  glory  likened  to  cedars,  297 
— Rimmon,  312 — Samaria  led  captive, 
321  —  eunuchs,  334— Assyrian  cavalry, 
370 — Sennacherib,  384 — cities  in  ruinous 
heaps,  412— fertility  of  Assyria,  460— 
Sennacherib's  campaigns,  501 — Pul,  609. 

King's  Court,  or  Court  of  Reception,  176, 
237  —  porch  for  the  throne,  177— gate, 
176. 

King's  House,  237. 

King,  the  Great,  160,  818— bas-relief  of, 
and  Court,  159,  160— dress,  257,  312— 
giving  audience,  209 — putting  out  eyes 
of  captive,  194— drinking  or  divining  in 
presence  of  the  divinities  of  Assyria, 
304— divining,  308— before  Baal,  292— in 
battle.  265,  265, 271,280— in  triumph,  258, 
875— crossing  a  river,  274 — superintend- 
ing moving  bull,  and  the  constructing  a 
mound,  378— hunting,  200,  283-  285, 392, 
899, 400, 412— returning  from  the  chase, 
288-291— pouring  out  libation,  398— re- 
ceiving prisoners,  191,  412  —  raceiving 
tribute,  165,  203  —  forming  League,  or 
Treaty  of  Peace,  287 — in  chronological 
tablet,  833,  866,  414— face  of,  generally 
defaced,  385. 

Kiosk,  or  pleasure-house,  199. 

Kir,  or  Kdr,  a  river  tributary  to  the 
Araxes,  53,  79. 

Kishta,  custard  apple,  872. 

Kitchen,  royal,  and  culinary  operations, 
264,265. 

Kiz  Fukra,  within  boundary  of  Nineveh, 
108. 

Kizlar  Aga,  keeper  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments in  an  eastern  household,  289. 

Klaproth,  M.,  474. 

Kneading— kneading  troughs,  373. 

Knef,  Egyptian  god,  horns  of,  in  head- 
dress of  Cyras  at  Persepolis,  87. 
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KniveB  found,  460. 

Kohl,  or  alkohl,  black  pigment,  use  of,  434. 

Koran,  229. 

Koum,  Roum,  or  Tel,  synonymous  with 
hill«  109,  110. 

Kouyunjik  Tep^,  8,  4,  29, 32— dimensions, 
as  measured  by  Rich,  3 — compared  with 
others,  116— Botta's  excavations,  11,  27 
— large  stones  joined  with  bitumen,  6— 
bricks,  11— situation  of  mound,  11,  90 — 
signification,  109— size,  105— in  boundary 
of  Nineveh,  109 — chronological  tablet 
and  sarcophagus;  sphinxes,  363 — palaces 
and  sculptures,  363-416— man  with 
lion's  head  and  eagle's  claws,  386,  413 — 
glass,  461. 

Kruger,  M.,  chronological  table,  621. 

Kufah,  or  round  basket-boat,  277. 

Kurdistan,  79,  438. 

Kurds,  21— same  as  Chaldeans,  79-81. 

Kursi,  high  seat,  229. 

Kut  Amarah,  120. 


Laban's  gods,  the  Teraphim,  179-181. 

Labynitus,  King  of  Babylon,  probably  Na- 
bopolassar,  or  Ahasnerus,  73. 

Ladles,  460. 

Lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  141 — ^inscriptions 
at,  142. 

Lamliim  marshes,  76  miles  south  of  Ba- 
bylon, 120— tombs  of  kings  in,  ib. — ^boats 
of,  279. 

Landseer.  Mr.  John,  opinion  respecting 
Babylonian  cylinders,  262. 

Larissa,  El  Resen  of  Scripture,  104 — mo- 
dern Mimroud,  49. 

Lamaka,  ruins  of  Gitium,  in  Cyprus,  144. 

Lassen,  Professor,  suggestions  respecthig 

'  Assyrian  inscriptions,  465, 468,  477. 

Lasso  used  in  hunting  wild  horse,  412. 

Latest  proceedings  and  discoveries  in  As- 
syria, 411. 

Layard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  his  labours  in  Assyria, 
29 — travels,  tft.- excursions  with  Ains- 
worth  and  Mitford,  30, 116— visits  Ispar 
han,30— the  Murgasht,  Kala  Tul,  Mel 
Amir,  S6san,  Gebr,  Daniel,  Akbar,  and 
Khfizist&n,  30,  31- returns  to  M6sul,  32 
— is  assisted  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
83 — establishes  himself  at  Naifa,  and 
then  at  Selamiyah,  ib. — commences  ex- 
cavations at  Nimroud,  t2>. — diflSculties, 
84— discovery  of  colossal  head,  36— exca- 
vations stopped,  86 — visits  'f'unnel  of 
Kegoub,  and  discovers  vaulted  chamber, 
85— discoveries  despatched  to  Europe,  37 
— tubular  and  other  drains,  ib. — ^grant  of 
fnnds,  t^. — prepared  raft,  and  sent  fur- 
ther sculptures  to  Europe,  38 — visited 
K&lah  Sherghat  and  discovered  statue, 
89— difficulties  in  conveying  the  large 
•  sculptures,  t&.— bull  and  lion  despatched, 
40— leaves  M6sul  for  Europe,  42 — his 
boundary  to  Nineveh  not  sustained,  107 
— contiiouUons  to  the  British  Museum; 


248-847,  867-886— coincides  with  BotU 
respecting  destruction  of  palaces,  248 — 
discoveries,  260-347— at  Kouyunjik,  868 
-385-453-469— on  inscriptions,  496, 489, 
501,  503,  606,  608,  611,  618. 

Lead  known  to  the  Assyrians,  438, 400. 

Lee,  Dr.,  of  Hartwell,  87— mummy  case  in 
collection  of,  t&.-Grotefend,  509, 610. 

LepsiuB,  Dr..  information  respecting  mo- 
nument at  Cyprus  furnished  by,  144. 

Linant,  M.,  information  respecting  inscrip- 
tions in  the  desert  supplied  by,  146. 

Lichtenstein  on  inscriptions,  464. 

Lions,  hunts.  283, 326— claw  in  toil.  283— 
weight,  837— winged,  251,  252,  293,  301, 
386— in  cages,  388— wounded,  393— 
tomed,  397— establishment  for  keeping, 
ib — dissection  of,  412. 

List  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  416-422. 

"Literary  Gazette,"  611. 

Lock  of  wood  to  doors,  170, 171— cavity  for, 
392. 

Locusts  tied  on  sticks.  872. 

Loftus,  Mr.  W.  K.,  the  geologist,  260— 
excavated  at  Susa, '132— agent  of  Assy- 
rian Excavation  Fund,  366— operations 
in  South  Babylonia,  i&.— discovers  build- 
ings at  Kouyunjik,  ib. — Report,  866  — 
discoveries,  866,  S86. 

London  Monthly  Review,  Art.  on  cylinders, 
516. 

Longperier,  M.  de ;  Notice  des  Antiquit^s 
— ^name  of  people  of  Assyria  derived  from 
Bull,  801— inscription  on  Bull,  803. 

Louvre,  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  in  the, 
28, 147,  248,  249, 347,  861. 

Lucan,  lion  stimulates  himself  to  rage,  283. 

Lucian,  311. 

Luliya,  king  of  Sidon,  601. 

Lycus  the  modem  Nahr-al-Kelb,  143. 

Lyre,  Assyrian,  216. 


Maadek,  (mine)  Argana,4d8. 

McCaul,  Mr.,  spare  bowstring,  226. 

Machpelah,  current  money  paid  by  Abra- 
ham for  cave  of,  172. 

Magi,  magicians,  182, 188, 190. 

Manasseb,  king  of  Judah,  68, 81,  tdl. 

Map  of  Nineveh  and  the  surrounding 
country,  facing  page  1. 

Map  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotomia,  43. 

Mar  Daniel,  on  the  Gebel  Makloub,  106, 
108, 109. 

Mar  Elia.s,  108. 

Mar  Shimoun,  Patriarch  of  Nestorian Chris- 
tians, 21. 

Mar  Matteh.  91. 

Maritime  subject,  building  a  fort,  16^170. 

Marsh  with  boars,  stags,  .&c.,884—natives 
hiding  in  reed  marsh,  869. 

Master  of  the  horse,  372. 

M  attei,  M.,  Prussian  Consul  at  Cyprus,  146. 

Mayadin,  town  of,  on  the  Euphrates,  48 — 
ruins  called  Behoboth,  near  to,  ib. 
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MedM  revolted  from  AssTTia,  72, 872. 

Media  not  separated  from  Assfria,  64 — 
subjugated,  69 — inscriptions,  119, 137. 

Median  wall.  Chain,  or  Sid  Niroroud,  64, 
66, 110— writing,  140— robes,  841, 480, 431, 
432— court,  430. 

Medinet  Uaboo,  Temple  of,  at  Thebes,  166 
—  ships  resembling  the  AssTrian  de- 
picted on  the  walls,  16B— secret  cham- 
bers at,  310. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  160, 868. 

Mel  Amtr,  ruins  and  inscriptions  In  the 
plains  of,  80, 145. 

Melek,  a  king,  287. 

Melsar,  steward  or  dispenser,  in  the  house- 
hold of  Assyrian  sovereigns,  164. 

Memnonium  at  Thebes,  242. 

Menahem,  King  of  Israel,  62, 78, 86^  600. 

Menander,  79, 146, 600,  601. 

Merodacb  Baladan,  66,  80. 

Meshach,  210,  281. 

Mesopotamia,  Naharaim,  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  46,  60— charscter 
of  the  plain,  64,  ;90— of  Scripture,  48— 
of  Classical  writers,  63, 110. 

Mespila,  of  Xenophon,  104. 

Metalfl.  806, 43a 

Metophor.  in  Psalms  iUnfltrated,  806— in 
Isaiah,  196-Micah,  48. 

Micah,  land  of  Assyria  and  land  of  Nimrod, 
distinct,  48— evacuation  of  a  city,  821. 

Mighty,  hunter,  44,  164,  283— men,  231. 

MilyflB,  a  people  of  CiUcia,  210. 

Mimosa  Nilotica,  Sunt  tree,  whence  the 
gum  Arabic,  156. 

Mlnasha,  or  fly-flap,  162,  289, 806. 

Mitford,  Mr.,  accompanied  Layard,  Ains- 
worth,  and  Rassam  in  excursion,  80, 116. 

Mitten  on  king's  hand,  388. 

Mohammed  Ali,  4,  20,  80 -— superstition, 
181— beard,  348. 

Mohammed  Pasha,  16  —  duplicity,  16  — 
death,  17,  30,  S3. 

Mohammed  Taki  Khan,  82. 

Mohammedans;  law  respecting  landed 
propertv,  20— leave  tuft  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  for  what  purpose,  2SiO. 

Mohl,  M.,  the  translator  of  ''Firdousi," 
assisU  Botta,  8, 13, 14.  18,  246, 476. 

Montenegro,  Layard's  travels  in,  29. 

Moorish  buildings,  271. 

Mordecai,  tomb  of,  at  Hamadan,  187 — Ha- 
man  and,  176. 

Moriah,  Mount,  227. 

Moses  Choronensis,  66, 142. 

M68ul,  permanent  part  of  bridge  built 
with  stones  found  between  Kouyunjik 
and  Mebbi  Yunis,  3,  4-Botfa  appolntr 
ed  Consul  to,  8— people  of,  rise  against 
the  Christians,  note,  23  —  Mohammed 
Pasha  governor  of  province  of,  16— situ- 
ation, 29— mound  in,  109. 

Mo'tammid,  atrocious  barbarity,  32. 

Mourgaub,  valley  of,  132. 

Mugheir,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  617, 6ia 

Mt^ellibeh,  46,  107 — measurement  com- 


Sred,  116— sice,  116— ancient  tradition, 
B. 

Mailer,  Dr.,  477. 

Mummers  dancing,  261. 

Mnngast  mountains,  80. 

Miinter  of  Copenhagen  examines  inscrip- 
tions, 464, 483. 

Musical  instruments,  216, 261, 262, 289, 878, 
898— mentioned  by  Daniel,  406 — ^in  Psalm 
cl.,  409. 

Musicians  dancing,  878,  409. 

Mussabini.  Professor,  483. 

Mylitta,  Assyrian  Venus,  811. 


Naamah  ibn  Naonch,  assistant  of  Botta,  27. 

Naaman  paid  pieces  of  gold  for  his  cure, 
172. 

Nabonidas,  cylinders,  none  later,  61& 

NabopolasHar,  61,  73, 82,  83, 88. 

Naharaina,  Mesopotamia,  64,  69. 

Nahr  al  Kelb,  monument  at,  6,  87 — de- 
scribed, 142— cast  of  monument  brought 
to  England,  144,  367— referred  to,  241, 
253,832,340,482,602. 

Nahnm  propliecy,  61,  380. 

Naifa,  Layard  at,  33. 

Naksfa-i-  Boustam,  121— eepolchres  at,  121, 
127, 131, 132, 184. 

Neb  lord,  Nebo  god,  86, 864,  420,  516. 

Nebbi  Yunis,  the  tomb  of  Jonah,  &  4, 9, 
11,90,106,109,462. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  74,  88,  84,  86, 164,  176, 
192, 231, 460,604,  609- cylinders,  618. 

Nebuchodonosor,  50, 60, 73. 

Needlework,  400. 

Negoiib,  tunnel  of,  86. 

Nergalshar-ezer  cylinder, 6ia 

Nesiorians,  21,  22 — employed  to  remove 
the  sculptures,  26— employed  by  Layard, 
40  41. 

Niebuhr,2,3,45,464. 

Nile,  146, 166,  882. 

Nimrod,  founder  of  the  earliest  post-dilu- 
vian cities,  44— mighty  hunter,  ift. — bro- 
thers of,  46 — sovereignty  of^  47— shown 
on  wallfl  of  Khorsabad,  153, 164 — boro- 
mereng  in  the  hand  of,  164— not  at  Nim- 
roiid,  366— Evechius,  486. 

Nimroiid  Tapass^,  Tel  Nimrond,  46— ex- 
cavations commenced  by  Layard,  33, 84 
— discoveries,  35, 37 — mound  of,  91— di- 
mensions of  mound,  104-  Resen  of  Scrip- 
ture, 49,  104,  111— no  grand  portal  to 
palace,  251— absence  of  uniformity  of 
plan,  260  —  winged  lions,  351-252-— de- 
scription of  sculptures  from,  261,  347— 
palace  of  Nimroud  compared  with  that 
of  Khorsabad,  364 — sculptures  adapted 
from  former  building,  356,  866— royal 
and  sacred  character  of  palace  of,  866— 
inscriptions  across  sculptures,  357, 869— 
no  labels  on  individusis  or  cities,  869— 
palace  of  Nimroud  intermediate  between 
Khorsabad  and.  Persepolis,  361— en  o£ 
486,609. 
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Nineveh,  the  buried  city  discovered,  S,  90 
— site  examined  by  Rich,  8,8— Botta's 
researches,  8 — niins  unlike  those  of  Ba- 
bylon, 9— bricks  not  available  for  build- 
ing, 9— of  the  Bible,  48— extent  of,  50, 
,  61, 82—  Diodorns's  account  of  taking  of, 
71— founded,  65 — Scripture  account  of 
the  faU  of,  61— walls  of,  82,  106-111— 
view  of  locality  of.  878, 483,  488, 510. 

Niniouah,  village  of,  9, 92,  111. 

Ninus,  descendant  of  Asshur,  66 — ^his  wars, 
ib. — ^marries  Semiramis,  67— death,  ib. 

Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus  and  Seralramis,  67— 
same  as  Ghedorlaomer  of  Scripture,  68. 

Nisroch,  57, 81, 178— eagle-headed  divinity 
at  Nimroud,  252— derivation  of  name, 
264,  295,  802,  806— HaU  of,  303,  860,  861 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  74. 

Northuml^rland,  duke  of^  presented  Nahr 
id  Kelb  monument  to  Uie  British  Mu- 
seum, 144, 867. 

Nubia,  musical  instruments  of,  216, 290— 
grinding  com,  373. 

Nubian  harp,  290. 

Numbers ;  Asshur  leads  Kenites  captive, 
60— beaten  work,  807— trumpet,  379. 

Nysians,  Lydians  f^om  Mount  Olympus, 
seen  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  184. 


OAirvBg,  the  Chaldsaan  Dagon,  158, 168. 

Oar  to  propel  wicker  boat,  382. 

ObeUsk,  108  — described,  838-347,  886— 
Rawlinson's  readii^  of,  487, 612— Grote- 
fend's  reading,  497 — Dr.  Hincks' reading, 
499,  509— of  Kamak,  450. 

Oben  Ra,  same  as  Ammun  Ra,  87. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  227. 

Olympus,  Mount,  184. 

Oppert,  Dr.  Jules,  Chronological  Tables, 
519,  621. 

Oppianus,  a  poet  of  Gilicia,  828. 

Oracle,  Hall  of  the,  808— the,  810. 

Orchoe,  the  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees,  114—  City 
of  the  Chaldseans,  46. 

Organ,  a  wind  instrument,  400. 

Orientals,  pertinacious  adherence  to  an- 
cient customs,  181. 

Ormazd,chief  of  the  Bagas,  188,  328, 473— 
liabban,  91. 

Ornaments,  816— found,  168, 481. 

Orontes,  Elwand,  river  and  mount,  84, 137, 
138, 474. 

Otanes,  a  Persian  prince,  presented  with 
Median  dress,  843. 

Ouranus,  168. 


Pachavatha,  or  Pasha,  Governor  of  a  Pro- 
vince, SlO. 

Painted,  beams,  243— bricks,  428— figures, 
339,  317,  428. 

Palestine,  people  of,  191, 197. 

Papusch,  slipper,  300. 

Park  or  Parideisos  at  Nineveh,  886. 


Parthian  bowmen,  294— langnage  of  the 
nation,  485,506. 

PasargadflB,  a  town  of  Persia,  founded  by 
Cyrus ;  the  kings  of  Persia  were  always 
crowned  there ;  and  it  was  likewise  theLr 
burial-place,  132. 

Passage  chamber,  170 — double  lines  of  pro- 
cessions in,  171  —ascending,  372,  394. 

Pastoral  people,  clad  in  sheep  and  leopard 
skins,  174— Sagartii,  198, 196,  240, 371. 

Patil  or  Phatil,  wire  bracelets.  435, 436. 

Pavement  slabs,  inscribed,  179, 183, 186 — 
carved,  416. 

Peechabeur,  river,  90. 

Pekah,  the  usurper  of  the  Government  of 
Israel,  62. 

Persepolis.  figure  of  Cyrus  on  monument 
near,  87— Palace,  121,  122— sculptures, 
123 — stairs,  ib. — columns,  l24,  126  — 
sculptures,  125— excavated  tombs,  182 — 
plan  of  ruins,  130,  130— sculptures,  147 
— FergusBon,  1^,  245. 

Persia,  mode  of  training  the  kings  of,  46~ 
punishment,  219— superstitions  in,  181. 

Persian  Gulf,  168, 460 — empire  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Ass]rria,  121— poets,  807 — 
superstition,  ib. — architecture,  427. 

Peutingerian  Tables,  a  map  of  the  military 
roads  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths, 
called  after  Conrad  Peutinger,  a  German 
scholar,  46. 

Pharpar,  river  of  Damascus,  372. 

Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  opposes 
Nebuchadnezzar,  74— defeated  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 88, 454. 

Phatil  or  Patil,  wire  bracelets,  436, 436. 

Phidias,  426. 

Philistines,  63, 168. 

Phoenicians,  158, 167, 169,  471. 

Phoenicia,  overrun  by  Shalmaneser,  146, 
241— tribute,  175. 

Phraortes,  son  of  Deioces,  killed  in  an  ex- 
cursion against  the  Assyrians,  73,  81 — 
Arphaxad,  73. 

Phrygian  head-dress,  341. 

Phul,  Pul,  first  Assyrian  King  who  ap- 
peared west  of  the  Euphrates,  52, 78,  86. 

Phulakh,  854, 496,  515. 

Pick-axes,  on  sculptures,  382  —  ninety 
camel-loads  found  at  Khorsabad,  382. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  464. 

Pillars  of  Persepolis,  121,  124, 126 -in  the 
Mourgaub,  132— at  Tacht-e-Taoohst,  134 
—on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  185 — on  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  199,  261,  262— Babylo- 
nians used  wooden  pillars,  243— of  mar- 
ble in  the  Palace  of  Shushan,  244— at 
Khorsabad,  450. 

Pine-apples,  rare,  873. 

Place,  M.,  successor  to  M.  Botta  as  consul 
at  M6sul,  makes  discoveries,  440,  460, 
513,  517. 

Plan  of  mounds  of  Khorsabad,  89 — of  plai^ 
form  on  which  the  palace  stood,  96 — of 
Persepolis,  130 — of  Palace  of  Khorsabad, 
160— N.W.  Palace  at  Nimroud,  862. 
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Pliny,  182, 448. 

Pomegimiiates    in    hands  of    dlrinities, 

priests,  and  king.  178, 812. 
Pompeii,  secret  doambers  in  temples  of, 

810. 
Popular  Encyclopedia,  110. 
Population  of  NlneTeh,  50. 
Portals  at  Penepolis,  123— at  Khorsabad, 

149-167, 176. 
Porter,  Sir  Bobert  Ker,  Travels,  121-129, 

18S-136, 137, 139,427,  476. 
Pottery,  438,  489. 
Praxiteles,  426. 

Precious  metals,  tribnte  of,  174. 
Priest,  with  gaselle  as  sacrificial  oflTering, 

178, 190,  28»-Samaritan,  412. 
Prisoners  before  the  king,  191, 886. 
Private  Council  (Chamber,  tli. 
Proceedings  of  Zoological  Society,  daw  in 

lion's  tail,  884. 
Processions,  166,  I7I,  i09,298, 948,  S59, 273, 

800— on  obelisk,  841--346— at  Kouyuiuik, 

871,872,895. 
Psalms,  893,  297, 806, 378, 400. 
Psaltery,  carved  musical  instrument,  407- 

418— mentioned  by  Daniel  in  Psalm  cl.,400 
Psammeticus,  King  of  Egypt,  83. 
Ptolemy,  Ptolemies,  46, 64,  81, 82, 427. 
Punishment  of  chiefs  of  five  different  na- 
tions recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  195. 


QUABBTIKO,882. 

Queen  feasting,  400. 


Raamah,  a  brother  of  Nlmrod,  45. 

Rabban-Ormazd,  91. 

Bab-Saris,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  17t,  179, 
S06.  213,  240. 

Bab-Shakeh,  the  chief  cup-bearer,  173, 
179,  206,  248,  260, 289,  334, 853, 368. 

Rab-Signeen,  chief  of  the  princes  or  go- 
vernors, 163, 176,  179, 195,  196, 197,  203, 
212,  213,  270,  290. 

Kab-Tabachiyeh,  chief  of  the  slayers,  192. 

Rafts  on Tigrisand  Euphrates, 26, 27,38^ 277. 

Raising  water  for  irrigation,  379. 

Raiment  of  needlework,  400. 

Ras  El-Ain  within  boundary  of  Nineveh, 
108. 

Rask,  Professor,  472. 

Rassam,  Mr.,  80, 116, 117,  260— discoveries 
at  Koujruniik,  366. 

Rawlinson,  Colonel,  81, 138,  140, 273,  887, 
846, 468-496— on  the  period  of  the  Nini- 

.  roud  Palace,  486— on  the  obelisk,  487— 
identity  of  king  who  built  Kouyui^ik, 

;  4B9 — difTerenoe  between  his  and  Dr. 
Hincks'  systems,  605— lecture  at  Glas- 
gow, 614— on  inscription  with  name  of 
Pul,  516— antiquities  forwarded  by,  ib.— 
on  cylinders,  ib. 

Reception,  Court  of;  the  King's  Court,  176 

Reed-marshes  of  Chaldna,  868— pens  of 
Turks  and  Arabs,  id.— boats  and  rafts,  ib. 


Rehoboth,  city  built  by  Asshur,  48— nesr 
the  town  of  Mayadin.  49,  481. 

Relationship  between  the  ancient  Chaldee 
and  the  modem  Arabic,  176. 

Rennel,  Major,  4. 

Rephaim,  ancient  giants  of  Canaan,  830. 

Resen,eity  built  by  Asshur,  48— identical 
with  Nimroud,  49, 104— means  a  bridle 
or  curb,  104,  111. 

Reservoir  communicating  with  cistern  at 
Persepolis,  124, 131. 

Retiring  chamber,  811. 

Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  78, 722. 

Rhamses,  Rameses  II.,  king  of  Egypt, 
Sesostris,  record  of  his  conquests,  70, 143, 
176, 332. 

Rhamses,  Rameses  lY.  entering  his  tomb, 
168. 

Rhinoceros,  848. 

Rich,  Mr.,  2 — his  examination  of  site  of 
Nineveh,  8, 8— account  of  Nebbi  Yunis, 
4— chambers,  passages,  and  inscriptions, 
4,  9 — inscribed  slabs  with  bitumen  on 
under  sides,  6— notice  of  Blrs  Nimroud, 
46,  91, 93, 104, 106,  477,  480. 

Rlmmon,  the  god  of  Damascus,  278,  812, 
488,493. 

Rings  in  pavement  to  secure  awnings  over 
courts,  244 — in  backs  of  lions,  244,  337, 
440— in  lower  lips  of  captives,  194, 196, 
198, 445. 

Rollers  to  harden  roofs  to  Syrian  houses, 
248— also  found  in  the  ruins  of  Kborsa- 
bad,  ib. 

Romaine,  Mr.,  sketches  by,  146,  248,  277, 
278,  279,  462,  463, 610, 511. 

Roman  walls,  110. 

Rome,  spiked  balls  on  racehorses  of  the 
Corso,  267. 

Roofs,  structure  of,  242 — supported  by 
pillars,  243— gable,  186, 187, 244— timber 
for,  248,  460. 

Rosetta  stone,  466. 

Ross,  Mr.,  83, 116, 116,  120, 363. 

Ronmella,  Layard's  travels  in,  29. 

Roustam,  Nakshi,  the  sculptures  of,  121, 
127, 131, 132, 134. 

Royal  mount  at  Persepolis,  122  —  cup- 
bearer, 289 — sword-bearer,  297  —  trea- 
surer,   173 — sceptre-bearer,  288 — stand- 


ard-bearers, 258,  259,  268,  273 
keepers,  112,  241. 
Russia,  Layard's  visits,  29. 


door- 


Sabtah  and  Sabtechah,  brothers  of  Nlm- 
rod, 46. 

Sackbut,  a  musical  instirument,  407. 

Sacks  carried  by  tribute-bearers.  209. 

Sacerdotal  dress,  288. 

Sacred  edifice,  186, 187— doors,  203. 

Sagartii,  a  people  described  by  Herodotus, 
seen  on  the  sculptures.  174— identical 
with  the  Togarmah  of  Scripture,  193, 
196, 240- at  Kouyunjik,  871. 

Saint  Martin,  M.,  472, 474, 476. 
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Sais  Basha,  maater  of  the  horse,  372, 887. 

Sakkaeen,  water  carriers,  887. 

Balamlik,  lower  or  reception  apartments, 

289. 
Samaria,  invaded  by  Shalmaneser,  64, 846, 
600— the  date  tree  not   productive  in, 
821. 
Samaritans,  197— priests  on  sculpture8,412, 

603. 
Sammuramit  Queen,  864, 420. 
Samuel  (1  and  2),  Dagon,  168— Teraphim, 
179,  229,  287— fate  of  the  Prophet  Eli, 
217,  218— kursi  or  high  seat  in  court- 
yard of  houses,  229— Agag  before  Saul, 
287— dancing,  878— vases  as  tribute,  460. 
Sanchoniatho,  168. 
Sandals,  160,  207. 
Sanscrit  language  eogxi&te  dialects,  468, 

469. 
Saracenic  architecture,  ornaments  resem- 
bling, 271. 
Sardanapalus,  71,  77,  486. 
Sardocheus,  King  of  .Nineveh,  81. 
Sargon.  king  of  the  country  of  Assnr,  808 

—617. 
Sarut,  120. 
Sauerwein,  Dr.,  401. 
Saws,  shovels,  picks,  883. 
Scales  for  weighing  the  spoil,  187,  887. 
Sceptres,  161,  238, 282,  413—434. 
Sceptre-bearers,  269— Cyrus  had   300   in 

his  army,  282,  288, 376,  379,  883, 3S4. 
Schlegel,  Professor,  468. 
Schulze,  M.,  copies  inscriptions  at  Lake 

Van,  6,  142. 
Screens  for  temporary  stable,  887. 
Scribes,  184— taking  account  of  the  spoil, 

187 — ^implements  used,  369, 371. 
Sculptures  of  Khorsabad  described,  147 — 
Nimroud  descnbed,  249— Kouy unj  ik,  363 
—colour  on,  238,  335,  429— adapted,  366, 
866— forwai-ded  by  Uawlinson,  366-616. 
ScythUns,  82,  240,  372. 
Seals,  Babylonian,  88, 262, 831,  446,  477. 
Seat  of  Judgment,  229— high,  217. 
Seba,  brother  of  Nimrod,  46. 
Semaliyah,  village  near  the  Tigris,  33. 
Selby,  Lieut.,  survey  of  rivers  in  Persia, 

82. 
Seleucia,  84. 

Seleucus,  76— tablets,  618. 
Selikdar,  or  sword-bearer,  181,  210,  211, 

297. 
Sellem,  the  bommerengof  the  Bishareen 

desert,  166. 
Semiramis,  66— at  Behistun,  138,  142  — 
mountain-road  ascribed  to,  138— garden, 
188— Sammuramit,  364, 420,  487, 515. 
Sennaar,  visited  by  Botta,  7, 173,  207. 
Sennacherib,  66-68,  79-81,  179,  240,  241— 
slain,  264, 367— constructing  mound,  380 
—moving  bull,  383,  498, 601, 602. 
Sepharvaim,  King  of,  64,  240. 
Serdab,  underground  apartments,  note,  10. 
Sesostris,  Rhamses  II.,  66,  70,  143— in 
Temple  of  Aboo  Simbal,  288. 


Setho,  or  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Memphis,  com- 
mands Egyptian  army,  66, 80. 

Seven  wise  men,  876. 

Shadrach,  197,  210,  281. 

Shah  of  Persia,  181, 239. 

Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  leads  Israel 
captive,  64, 79, 846 — overruns  Phoenicia, 
146,  498, 600. 

Sharbetgee,  sherbet-maker,cnp-bearer,289. 

Sliarezer,  son  of  Sennacherib,  264. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  S.,  69,  76 — sketch  of  Assyrian 
history,  77-88,  609 — reading  of  sculp- 
ture, 169,  241— chronological  table,  621., 

Sbatt  el  Arab,  the  Euphrates,  64. 

Sheba,  queen  of,  614. 

Sbeikhs,  chief  of  tribes,  229. 

Sheikh  Amir,  within  boundary  of  Nine- 
veh, 108. 

Shemiramgerd,  city  of  Semiramis  on  Lake 
Van,  142. 

Shen  Si,  province  of  China,  110. 

Shields,  432— curved  off,  206,221, 482— tall, 
moveable,  236. 

Shikajti  Salman,  sculptures  and  cunei- 
form inscriptions  at,  81. 

Shinar,  land  o^  44, 46, 47,  48— cities  of,  46, 
479,  490. 

Ships,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  166, 167. 

Shooting  at  target,  201. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
connected,  68. 

Siddim,  demonia,  hero  gods,  860. 

Sidek,  town  and  district  of,  141. 

Sidon,  363,  492,  498,  601, 607. 

Siliceous  varnish  upon  inscribed  rock  at 
Behistun,  140. 

Silken  vests.  Median  robes,  843. 

Sinjar  mountains,  47, 161. 

Skins,  inflated,  to  support  rafts  and  swim- 
mers, 26,  41,  276-279. 

Slabs,  |with  oblong  depression,  to  I'eceive 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  189,  293. 

Slingers,  369,  371. 

So,  King  of  Egypt,  64,  346. 

Spearmen,  371, 384,  386,  387. 

Spitting  upon,  376. 

Stable,  263— temporary  at  hunting  ground, 
387. 

Staff, '228, 462. 

Stairs,  grand  flights  at  Persepolis,  121, 
123— none  found  at  Khorsabad  or  Nim- 
roud, 243. 

Standard-bearers  of  the  King,  258,  268 
268,  273. 

Statues  found  at  Nimroud,  881,  364. 

Statuettes  of  glass  found  at  Susa,  ^. 

Stiriing,  Mr.,  of  Sheffield,  Khorsabad 
sculptures  consigned  to,  347. 

Strabo,  64.  79, 136, 190,  228,  243. 

Sultan,  Medtnet,  Governor  of  province, 
166, 172,  210,  211,  234. 

Sunt  tree,  Mimosa  Nilotica,  whence  the 
gum  Arabic,  166. 

Superstitions ;  influence  of  evil  eye,  181— 
i-especting  going  out  and  coming  in,  in 
Persia,  181. 
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B6Baii,  ShoBhAn,  San  of  uleient  geograr 
phen,  81, 146,  217, 479— identified,  377. 

SoBiftiiB,  878— chief  of,  874-6-dies8,  ifr.— 
homage,  878— «lty,  410-412. 

Sworda,  434— like  yatagaiu,  ib. 

BTmbolic  tree,  182,  302, 303, 309. 

Bymbolg  of  the  divinity,  292,  298— Egyp- 
tian of  life,  166. 

Syria,  visited  hy  Botta,  7— Damascus  in, 
812— ladies  of,  436. 

Byro-Egyptian  Society,  497,  609,  610. 


Taacht  e  Taoosht,  Hareem  of  Jamshid, 
in  the  valley  of  Motirgaub,  134. 

Taautiis,  Thoth,  the  Ibis-headed  divinity 
of  Egypt,  166. 

Tablets,  Karaak,  69-Nahr  al  Kelb,  142, 
144,  482,  602— Cyprus,  144— Lake  Van, 
142— Mt.  Elwand,  137— Behistun,  19(>— 
Fersepolls,  128— Keli  Shin,  141  — the 
Desert,  145— Khorkhor,  142— represent- 
ed on  sculptures,  223— found  at  Nimroud, 
881-333— of  Tiglath  Pileser,  414  — at 
Kouy  u^Jik,  363— of  Acicarus,  484. 

Tacelothe,  King  of  Bubastis,  86. 

Tahyar  Pasha,  Governor  of  A16sul,  86. 

Tamboura,  guitar  of  modem  Syrians,  seen 
on  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  262,  2^ 

Tarki,  inscription  of,  484. 

Tarsus,  built  by  king  of  Assyria,  241. 

Tartan,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib,  80— 
chief  of  tribute  in  the  household  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  his  insignia  of  office  a 
double  wand,  164.  171, 172.  197,  212,325. 

Tauk  Kesra,  the  White  PaUce  of  the  Per- 
sian Kings,  among  the  ruins  on  the  site 
of  Calueh,  47. 

Taylor,  CoI.,.on  the  site  of  Erech,  46, 482, 
603, 517. 

Teberdn,  town  of  Persia,  474. 

Tels,  all  indicate  artificial  mounds,  107- 
109— Tel  BlUa,  109— Tel  Gilla,  it.— ex- 
amples in  Scripture,  107. 

Tel  el  Minar,  hill  of  Minarets,  Chehel 
Minar,  Palace  of  forty  columns  at  Per- 
sepolis,  121-126— Tel  Kaif.  109  — Tel 
Kimrond,  hill  of  Niroroud,  46— Tel  Hei 
mar,  120— Tel  Barasba,  487. 

Temmen-bar,  486,  487. 

Temple,  236— of  Kalabshe  in  Nubia,  176. 

Temporary  stable,  887. 

Ten  tribes  of  Israel,  fate  of,  54. 

Tent  cabin  on  Kellek,  279. 

Teraania,  or  door-keepers,  212, 241— deriv- 
ation and  definitiou,  212. 

Teragn  gate,  the-king's  gate,  176. 

Teraphim,  Laban's  gods,  found  in  cavities 
under  tlie  pavement,  179-181,  233, 234. 

Terowa,  within  the  boundary  of  Nineveh, 
108. 

Teutamns,  king  of  Assyria,  sends  assist- 
ance to  the  Trojans,  70. 

Tharthar,  river,  117. 

Thebes,  city  in  Egypt,  166, 310,  837, 609. 

Thelasar,  people  of,  240. 


Tbothmes  I.,  III.,  IV.,  kings  of  Egypt,  89, 
70. 

Tiara,  Assyrian.    Gyms,  87, 134 — on  king 
of  Khorsabad,  159— painted,  159. 

Tiglath  Pileser,  assists  Ahaz,  62.  63,  78— 
his  name,  86,  88,  419, 498, 609, 516,  517. 

Tigris,  river,  Nineveh  on  the,  1, 25, 80,  37, 
94,  96,  263,  277, 491. 

Timber,  for  roofs,  248,  245— from  Mount 
Cassus,  241. 

Timbrel,  a  sort  of  drum  or  tambarine,  378, 
407,409. 

Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  marches  to 
aid  the  Jews,  67, 80. 

Tobit,  60,  61,  73. 

Tog^armah.  Sagartii,  a  people  of  Scythla, 
who  traded  in  horses,  193, 196,  240,  311. 

Tombs  of  Assyrian  kings,  120— outside  the 
walls  of  city,  222. 

Tom-tom,  Indian  drum,  seen  on  Assyrian 
sculptures.  261, 409. 

Tower  of  living  men,  32. 

Trained  birds  of  prey,  267, 369. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Literature.  Obelisk  of 
the  At  Meidan  and  tablet  of  Kamak,  69 
— Nahr-al-Kelb,  142, 144. 

Tribute-bearers,  164,  166,  171,  173— from 
the  extremities  of  the  empire,  176— ana- 
logous representation  in  Temple  of  Kar 
labshe,  176. 

Tribute,  caparisoned  horses,  173,  34S,' — 
manufactui'ed  articles,  174, 360, 351,  449 
— precious  metals,  174  —  cups,  sealed 
bags,  gold  dust,  wire,  265  —  elephants' 
tusks,  ib.  —  precious  woods,  ib.  —  em- 
broidered stuffs,  i&.— monkeys,  299,800 
—on  obelisk,  841  —  human  headed  ba- 
boons. 341,  346  —  bars  of  metal,  ib. 
—  elephants,  i5.— monkeys,  843,  346  — 
baskets  of  fmit,  ib.  —  Bactrian  ca- 
mels, 340, 346- ebony,  343,  346- fringed 
cloths  or  robes,  341,  343  —  bags  and 
baslcets,  343,  .S46— vases,  341— voluntary 
at  Khorsabad,  366— obligatory  at  Nim- 
roud,  356,  460, 490, 492,  49S,  602. 

Trombasli,  the  bommereng  of  central 
Africa,  166. 

Troy,  a  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  empire, 
70— chariots.  860. 

Tmmpet,  379, 409. 

Tubular  drain  tiles  at  Nimrond,  37. 

Turcomania,  countiy  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Seas,  193. 

Turkey,  custom  of  educating  youths  for 
offices  in  the  government,  as  in  the 
time  of  Daniel,  164. 

Tyre,  198,363,437,496. 

Tychsen  of  Rostock  on  inscriptions,  464, 
466,488. 

UiiAi,  EuLAUB,  river;  derived  fr^m  Ul,  to 

be  strong.  877— rapid  river,  ib. 
Umbrella,  128,  436. 
Umbrella-bearers,  200, 260,  290, 436. 
Ur,  city  of  the  Chaldseans,  46, 114,  617— 

land  of,  189— Orchoe,  114, 606. 


